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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE, 


The  wide  adoption  of  Uebebweg's  History  of 
Philosophy,  as  a  text  book  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  the 
work  in  this  smaller  and  less  expensive  form,  in 
order  to  l)ring  it  more  generally  within  the  reach  of 
students. 

As  now  produced  the  work  contains  all  the  matter 
of  the  original   edition. 


PREFACE. 


Db.  IJEBERWCG'is  Orondrias  der  GeschieJu&  der  Philoaophie^  in  three  parts, 
was  first  published  at  Berlin,  1862  to  '66.  It  met  with  sndit  approval,  not* 
withstanding  the  competition  with  other  able  oompends,  that  the  first  part 
has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition  (1871).  Since  Tennemann's  MarmoL 
(1812,  5th  edition  by  Wend,  1829),'*'  no  work  has  appeared  so  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  students.  Indeed,  no  work  on  the  subject  contains 
such  a  carefiil  collection  of  authorities  and  citations,  or  so  full  a  bibliogra- 
phical apparatus.  The  opinions  of  the  variousr  schools  and  their  contrasted 
principles,  as  well  as  the  views  of  individual  philosophers,  are  presented  with 
clearness  and  precision.  This  is  the  great  value  of  the  work.  It  is  not  writ> 
ten,  like  some  histories  of  philosophy,  to  propound  or  fortify  the  special 
theories  of  the  autlior.  It  ^ows  a  full  mastery  of  the  whole  course  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  with  independent  investigations  and  criticisms.  The  various 
systems  are  given,  as  fiu"  as  possible,  in  the  phraseology  of  their  authors,  and 
this  imparts  variety  to  the  style.     It  is  eminently  impartial. 

The  undersigned  selected  it  as  the  best  work  with  which  to  b^in  the  philo- 
sophical division  of  their  proposed  Library,  after  a  iull  comparison  of  it  with 
other  works  of  its  class,  and  upon  consultation  with  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  about  its  merits.  It  is  more  concise  than  Hitter's  General  History ^ 
and  more  full  and  authentic  than  Schwegler's  Outline^  which  was  first  pre- 
pared for  an  EncyclopsBdia*  The  works  of  Fries,  and  Bixner,  and  Reinhold 
have  been  supplanted  by  more  recent  investigations.  Hitter's  History  of 
Christian  Philosophy  (1858~'59),  though  very  valuable,  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  ground,  and  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  the  sources  which 
Ueberweg  so  fully  cites.  The  well-known  history  of  Morell  is  restricted  to 
the  later  European  systems.  The  able  critical  histories  of  modem  philoso- 
phy by  Erdmann  and  Kuno  Fischer  are  limited  in  their  range,  yet  too  ex- 
tended for  our  object.  The  work  with  which  we  most  carefully  compared 
Ueberweg's  Treatise,  was  Professor  Erdmann's  Co^npend  of  the  Whole  History 

*  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  revised  and  enlarged  by  T.  R.  3IorelI,  London, 
ia52. 
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of  Pkihsophyf  in  two  Tolumes  (Berlin,  1866).  Tliis  is  the  product  of  a  master 
of  philosophic  systems,  and  it  is  elaborate  in  method,  and  finished  in  style. 
But  it  is  perhaps  better  fitted  to  complete  than  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Its  refined  criticisms  and  its  subtle  transitions  from 
one  system  to  another,  presuppose  considerable  acquaintance  vdth  recent  Ger- 
man speculations.  And  Professor  Erdmann  himself  generously  expressed  to 
Dr.  Schaff  his  appreciation  of  the  special  value  of  Ueberweg's  Manual,  say- 
jing  that  he  always  kept  it  before  him,  and  considered  it  indispensable  on 
accouot  of  its  full  literature  of  the  subject. 

This  translation  of  Ueberweg  appears  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  author  himself.  He  has  carefully  revised  the  proofs,  and  given  to 
our  edition  the  benefit  of  his  latest  emendations.  He  did  not  survive  to  see 
the  completion  of  this  work ;  he  died,  after  a  painful  illness  of  seven  weeks, 
June  7,  1871,  at  Kdnigsberg,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  career.  In  re- 
peated letters  to  Dr. ,  Schaff^  who  conducted  the  correspondence  with  him,  ho 
has  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  tlus  translation,  in  comparison,  too, 
with  that  of  his  Syt^iem  of  Logic  (3d  edition,  Bonn^  1868),  recently  issued  in 
England.*  His  friend.  Dr.  Czolbe,  wrote  in  behalf  of  his  widow,  that,  "on 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  carefully  corrected  some  of  the  proof-sheets  of  this 
translation,  and  was  delighted  with  its  excellency.'* 

The  work  has  been  translated  from  the  latest  printed  editions;  the  First 
Part,  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  is  from  the  proof-sheets  of  the  fourth  edition, 
just  now  issued  in  German.  For  the  Second  and  Third  Ports,  special  notes, 
modifications,  and  additions  were  forwarded  by  the  author. 

At  our  suggestion,  Professor  Morris  has,  in  the  majority  of  coses,  trans- 
lated the  Greek  and  Latin  citations ;  retaining  also  the  original  text,  when 
this  seemed  necessary.  A  long  foot-note,  {  74,  on  the  recent  German  discus- 
sions oonceming  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Ck>8pels,  which  was  hardly  in 
place  in  a  History  of  Philosophy,  has  been  omitted  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Ueberweg. 

Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Tale  College,  has  examined  this  translation 
and  enriched  it  by  valuable  additions,  esx>ecially  on  the  history  of  English 
aud  American  Philosophy. 

The  firat  volume,  now  issued,  embraces  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
original,  viz..  Ancient  and  ^l.ediseval  Philosophy ;  the  second  and  last  volume 
will  contain  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy,  with  o  full  alphabetical  index. 
The  sections  have  been  numbered  consecutively  through  both  volumes. 

♦  Sytftem  of  Logic  and  Sfttory  of  Logical  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Ueberweg, 
Prof,  of  Phil,  in  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Thomas  M.  Ltndsav,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E,  Examiner  in  Phi- 
losophy to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1871. 
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Besides  this  work,  and  his  System  of  Logicy  Professor  Ueberweg  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  llis  Devdopmeiit  of  Canscuyusnesa  by  l^eachera^  a 
series  of  applications  of  Beneke's  Theory  of  Consciousness,  in  didactic  rela- 
tions (Berlin,  1853) ;  Investigatio^hs  on  tlie  Genuineness  and  Order  of  tlie 
Platonic  WriiingSy  including  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Plato, — a  volume 
crowned  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  1861 ;  De  Prwre  et  Posteriore 
F(/rma  ITantianas  Critices  Rationia  Pwrce^  a  pamphlet  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1862.  The  later  labors  of  his  life  were  chiefly  given  to  his  History  of 
Philosophy.  In  1869  he  published  in  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann's  Philosophi- 
8cJie  BiMlotheky  iEui  excellent  German  translation  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatise 
on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  with  critical  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. This  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  an  animated  metaphysical  discussion ; 
for  there  are  even  now  German  as  well  as  English  advocates  of  the  intense 
Subjectivism  of  Berkeley.  The  two  chief  philosophical  journals  of  Germany 
have  entered  into  this  controversy,  which  was  begun  by  a  work  of  CoUyna 
Simon,  LL.D.,  entitled  Tlie  Natwre  and  Elements  of  tJie  External  Worlds 
or  Universal  ImmatericUismj  London,  1862,  in  which  Berkeley's  theory  was 
acutely  advocated.  Dr.  Ueberweg  replied  to  it  in  Fichte  and  Ulrici's  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  PkHosophie^  Bd.  55,  and  Prof.  Dr.  von  Reichlin-Meldegg  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  same  journal,  Bd.  56,  1870.  Dr.  Simon's  rejoinder  ap- 
peared, with  comments  by  Ulrici,  in  the  same  volimie.  In  Bei*gmann'8 
Philosophische  Monatsheftey  Bd.  v..  May,  1870,  Simon,  Hoppe,  and 
Schuppe  in  three  articles  controverted  Ueberweg's  positions ;  Ids  reply  ap- 
peared in  August,  with  a  rejoinder  by  Schuppe,  February,  1871.  In  this 
controversy  Dr.  Ueberweg  showed  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject.  In  Fichte's 
Zeitschrifty  Bd.  57,  1870,  he  continued  his  investigations  upon  the  Order  of 
the  Platonic  Writings,  by  replying  to  Brandis  and  Steinhart,  who  had  criti- 
cised his  views.*  Such  high-toned  discussions  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
thought  and  knowledge. 

Friedrich  Ueberweg  was  bom  January  22,  1826,  the  son  of  a  Lutherau 
clergyman  near  Solingen  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  His  excellent  mother  was  early 
left  a  poor  widow,  and  devoted  herself  to  her  only  son  till  her  death  in  1868. 
He  was  educated  in  the  College  at  Elberfeld  and  the  Universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  and  attained  to  extraordinary  proficiency  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, and  mathematics.  In  1852  he  commenced  his  academic  career  as 
Privatdocent  in  Bonn,  and  in  1862  he  was  called  as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
to  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  There  he  labored  with  untiring  industry 
till  last  sunmier,  when  (in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age)  he  died  in  the  midst 

*  This  essay  is  entitled :  Ueber  den  Oegensatz  zteischen  MethodUcem  und  Oeneti- 
kern  und  dessen  Vermittdung  hei  dem  Problem  der  Ordnung  der  Sckriften  Plato'' i. 
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of  literary  plans  for  the  future,  leaving  a  widow  and  fbxEr  children  and  many 
friends  and  admir^ra  to  mourn  lus  loss.  He  was  a  genuine  German  scholar, 
and  ranked  with  the  first  in  his  profession.  His  History  of  Philosophy  and 
his  Logic  win  perpetuate  his  name  and  usefulness.* 

Ueberweg's  EEistory  of  I^iilosophy,  while  complete  in.  itself,  also  forms  a 
part  of  a  select  Theological  and  Philosophical  Library,  which  the  under- 
signed projected  some  years  since,  and  now  intend  to  issue  as  rapidly  as  is 
possible  with  so  large  an  undertaking.  A  prospectus  of  the  whole  accom- 
panies the  present  volume. 

Henry  R  Smith  Aim  Phiup  Schaff, 

New  York,  Oct  18,  187L  Editors. 

*  Compare  the  fine  tnbate  to  hia  memory  by  his  friend,  Professor  Fr.  A.  Lange,  of 
Zurich:  Friedrieh  UebertDeg,  Beriin,  1871.  Also  Dilthey:  Zum  Andenken  an  Fried. 
Ueberweg^  in  the  '*  PreuM,  JahrhHefuT^  for  Sept  1871,  pp.  309-322 ;  and  Adolf  Lasson : 
Zum  Andenken  cm  F.  U.^  in  Dr.  Beigmann's  '^PAtfet.  I^maUihifU^  vol  yii,  No.  7, 
and  separately  pnblidied,  Beriin,  1871. 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


rprrEODuoTioiir. 

OF  TQB  CONCEPTION,   METHOD,   AND   OBNEBAL  SOURCES    OF  THE    HISTOBT 
OF  PHILOSOPHY,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  LITEBABT   HELPS. 

§  1.  Philosophy  as  a  conception,  historically,  is  an  advance  upon, 
as  it  is  an  outgrowth  from,  the  conception  of  mental  development  in 
general  and  that  of  scientific  culture  in  particular.  The  conception  is 
ordinarily  modified  in  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  according  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  each ;  yet  in  all  of  them  philosophy  is  included 
under  the  generic  notion  of  science,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  distinguished 
from  the  remaining  sciences  by  the  specific  difference,  that  it  is  not 
occupied,  like  each  of  them,  i^nth  any  special,  limited  province  of 
things,  nor  yet  with  the  sum  of  these  provinces  taken  in  their  full 
extent,  but  with  the  nature,  laws,  and  connection  of  whatever  ac- 
tually is.  With  this  common  and  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
varioas  historical  conceptions  of  philosophy  corresponds  our  definition : 
Philosophy  is  the  science  of  principles. 

On  the  ooneeption  of  philosopbj  tt  the  aathor^s  artiele  in  the  ZeiUekrifl/Qir  PkUotopkU  undphUota* 
phUohe  KrUik,  ed.  by  Imm.  Herm.  Flohte,  Ulriel,  Mid  WIrth,  New  Seri«a,  yol.  xliL,  U*lle,  1868,  pp.  185-199 ; 
also,  among  othera.  C.  Hebler,  In  Na  44  of  Virehow  and  yon  Holtsendorf  *•  SammhMg  getneinfMrtMnd- 
Uchsr  wiMMseh,  Vortrdg^^  mA  EA.  Zellw,  Atadsm.  lieds^  Heidelberg,  1868.  The  historical  development 
of  the  conception  of  philosophj  and  the  yarioas  meanings  of  the  word  are  speciallj  treatetl  of  hj  B.  Hajm, 
in  Ersch  and  Omber*s  EneyeL  der  Wim,  u,  KUhbU,  IIL  M,  Lelpsio,  1848;  and  by  Eiaenmann  in  hia 
Usber  Btgriff  und  Bedttttung  dsr  oo^  bis  Of^  SokraU*^  Progr.  of  the  Wilh.-Q7mn^  Mnnioh,  18S0 ; 
ct  Kd.  Alberti,  on  the  Platonic  ConeepHon  qf  Philosophy,  in  the  Z&Utehr./.  Philot.,  New  Seriea,  yoL  li., 
HaUe,  1867,  pp.  S9-M,  169-901 

Tho  word  philosophy  (^tAooo^'a,  lore  of  wisdom)  and  its  cognates  do  not  occur  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Homer  uses  00^7,  the  second  word  in  the  compound  (IL  XY.  412) 
with  reference  to  the  carpenter's  art.  In  like  manner,  Hesiod  speaks  of  one  who  is 
vavrtXhf^  oeoo^fikvo^  {Op.  651).  Later  writers  use  ao^  also  for  excellence  in  music  and 
poetry.  With  Herodotus  any  one  is  00^  who  is  distingpiished  from  the  mass  of  men  by 
any  kiiid  of  art  or  skill  The  so-called  seven  wise  men  are  termed  by  him  ao^urrai^ 
**  lopluats  "  (I.  30  0<  ol),  and  the  same  designatton  is  given  by  him  to  Pythagoras  (TV.  95). 
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The  compounds  di^.wjo^^lv  and  ^iXoao^a  are  first  found  in  Herodotus.  In  Herod.  I.  30, 
CrcBSUS  says  to  Solon:  "I  have  heard  that  thou  ^tXoeo^cfv  hast  traveled  over  many  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  observing ;"  ibid,  I.  50,  ^tXoaw^  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 
Thucydldes  represents  Pericles  as  saying  in  the  Funeral  Oration  (II.  40) :  ^iXoKo/MVfjrj 
IJtef  evrtkeia^  Kal  ^tXooo^ftev  hvtv  fioXcuua^  where  ^tXoao^iv  (philosophizing)  signifies  the 
striving  after  intellectual  and,  more  especiallyi  after  scientific  culture.  Thus  ia  confirmed 
for  this  period  the  allegation  of  Cicero :  "  Omnia  rtrum  optimarum  cognUio  atque  in  iis 
KB&rdtaJHa  phUoaophia  nominata  mV^  This  more  general  signiflcationf  in  which  the 
"  philosopher  "  is  identified  with  him  who  fureiX/f^  naideiac  dta^pov  nal  neptrr^^  or  who 
is  educated  above  the  mass  of  men,  was  long  afterward  retained  by  the  word  side  by  side 
with  that  given  to  it  as  a  term  of  art. 

Pythagoras  is  cited  as  the  first  to  designate  by  the  word  ^Xoffo^a  philosophy  as 
scienoe.  The  statement  in  regard  to  this  point,  which  wo  find  in  Cicero  (lUae.  V.  3), 
Diogenes  Laertius  (I  12,  VIII.  8),  and  others,  and  which  (according  to  Diog.  L.  VIII.  8), 
was  also  contained  in  a  work  (dtaSoxai)^  now  no  longer  extant,  written  by  Sosicrates  of 
Alexandria,  is  derived  from  Heradides  of  Pontus,  a  scholar  of  Plato.  Cicero  represents 
Pythagoras  as  saying,  in  a  converaation  with  Leon,  the  ruler  of  Phlius:  ^^Taroacsse  quosdarrty 
qui  ceteris  omnibus  pro  nihilo  habitis  rerum  naturam  studiose  irUuerentur :  hos  se  appeUare 
scqnenUae  studiosos  {id  est  enim  phUoaophosy^  Diog.  Loert  (T.  12)  adds,  as  tho  reason 
given  by  Heradides  for  this  designation,  "  that  no  man,  but  only  God,  is  wise."  Whether 
the  narrative  is  historically  true,  is  uncertain;  Meiners  (Gesch.  der  Wiss.  in  Griech.  u. 
Rom.  I.  119),  and  more  recently  Haym  ^n  Ersch  and  G ruber's  AUgem,  Encyd  der  Wiss, 
u.  Kitnste,  Leips.  1848,  III.  24,  p.  3),  Zeller  (PhUos.  der  Griechen,  3d  ed.,  ToL  I.,  1856,  p.  1), 
and  others  have  doubted  it;  probably  it  is  only  a  Socratio  and  Platonic  thought  (see 
below)  transferred  by  Heradides  to  Pythagoras  (perhaps  as  a  poetic  fiction,  which  sub- 
eequent  writers  took  to  bo  historical).  The  modest  disclaimer  of  Socrates  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  wisdom,  and  the  preference  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  pure 
theory  above  all  praxis  and  even  above  all  ethico-political  activity,  are  scarcely  in  accord 
with  the  unbroken  confidence  of  Pythagoreanism  in  the  power  of  sdentific  investigation 
and  with  the  undivided  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  tendencies  of  that  philosophy. 
The  natural  philosophers  who  call  the  universe  Kdofwc  (which,  according  to  Diog.  Laert. 
TIIL  48,  the  Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to  do),  are  in  Xenophon  {Memor.  I.  1.  11)  called 
eo^arai^  in  Plato  (Gorg.^  p.  608a,  ed.  Steph.),  "wise  men  "  (oo^ot)^  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  the  P3rthagoreans  would  themselves  have  desired  to  be  named,  not  wise,  but 
lovers  of  wisdom.  It  is  also  noticeable,  though  without  demonstrative  force,  that  in  tho 
preserved  fragments  of  tho  probably  spurious  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean 
and  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  astronomical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
order  which  reigns  in  the  universe,  cto^'o,  not  ^tXoao^ia,  is  used  (Stob.  Ed.  I  23 ;  cf.  Boeckh, 
Phihlaos,  pp.  05  and  102  f.) 

Socrates  calls  himself  in  tho  Banquet  of  Xenophon  (I.  5)  a  laborer  in  philosophy 
{carrovpy^  r^  ^PaxTo^tof),  in  contrast  to  Callios,  a  disciple  of  the  Sophists.  In  tho  Memora- 
Jnlia  aoqia  is  found  often,  ^t}xxjo^a  rarely.  According  to  Xenoph.  Mem.  IT.  6.  *l^  ao^a  is 
synonymous  with  imaHjfoj  (sdence).  Human  wisdom  is  patchwork ;  the  gods  have  re- 
served what  is  greatest  to  themselves  (ibid,  and  I.  1.  8).  We  may  ascribe  this  thouglit 
with  all  the  more  confidence  to  tho  historical  Socrates,  since  it  reappears  in  tho  Apologia 
of  Plato  (pp.  20  and  23  of  the  edition  of  Stephanus,  whose  paging  accompanies  most  later 
editions),  where  Socrates  says,  he  may  perhaps  be  wise  {oo^)  in  human  wisdom,  but  this 
\n  very  little,  and  in  truth  only  God  can  be  called  wise.  In  the  Platonic  Apologia  Socrates 
interprets  (p.  25)  the  declaration  of  the  orade  in  reply  to  Cluerephon,  that  "  no  one  was 
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wiser  than  Socrates,"  as  teaching  that  he  among  men  was  wisest  who,  like  Socrates,  dis- 
claimed the  possession  of  any  wisdom  of  his  own  (bri  oirro^  .  ,  .  aw^rardc  eariv,  bartg 
unrep  luMcpdnjc  iyvmcev^  bri  ovdevoc  h^t6^  kari  rff  aXrf^ei^  npbc  ao^iav) ;  he  calls  (p.  28  sq.) 
that  examination  of  himself  and  others  by  which  he  broke  up  the  shameful  self-deception 
of  those  who,  without  knowing,  supposed  themselves  to  know,  his  "  philosophizing,"  and 
sees  in  it  the  mission  of  his  life  ((^tXooo^ovvrd  fu  delv  l^rpf  koX  e^erd^avra  ifiavriv  rt  kgX 
Tov^  &XXov^),  Since  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  was  the  consciousness  of  not  knowing,  and 
not  the  consciousness  of  a  positive,  gradual  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  it 
was  impossible  that  ^tXoao^^  in  distinction  fVom  ao^iay  should  become  fixed  in  his  termi- 
nology as  a  technical  term ;  so  far  as  wisdom  seemed  to  him  attainable,  he  could  moke  use 
as  well  of  the  words  oo^  and  oo^  (avOpcmivt^)  to  express  it  In  the  Apologia  Socrates  ap- 
plies the  terms  oo^oif^  and  ^thnjo^owraf  to  earlier  thinkers,  the  former  rather  in  an  ironical 
sense  (especially  so,  to  the  Sophists),  but  the  latter  more  seriously  {Apolj  p.  23).  Yet  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  Plato,  in  his  Apologia  (which  appears  to  reproduce  with  fidelity 
the  essential  parts  of  the  actual  defense  of  Socrates),  confined  himself  in  every  particular 
to  the  exact  form  of  speech  adopted  by  the  historical  Socrates.  With  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  ^iXoco^  appears  already  as  a  technical  designation.  Xenophon  (Memor.  I.  1,  19) 
speaks  of  men,  who  asserted  that  they  philosophized  {^OKovrec  ^iXooo^lv) ;  by  whom  a 
Socratic  school— the  school  of  Antisthenes — is  probably  to  be  understood. 

Plato  expresses  in  various  places  {Phoedr,  p.  2*73  d,  Conviv,  p.  203  o  ;  cf.  Lysis,  p.  218  a, 
ed.  Steph.)  the  sentiment  ascribed  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus  to  Pythagoras,  that  wisdom 
belong^  only  to  God,  while  it  belongs  to  man  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  wisdom  {(piX6ao<^). 
In  the  Convivium  (and  the  Lysis)  this  thought  is  developed  to  the  efibct  that  neither  ho 
who  is  already  wise  (oo^\  nor  he  who  is  unlearned  (a/ioA^^),  is  a  philosopher,  but  he  who 
stands  between  the  two.  The  terminology  becomes  most  distinct  and  definite  in  two 
dialogues  of  late  origin,  probably  composed  by  one  of  Plato's  disciples,  namely,  in  the 
Sophisiea  (p.  217  a)  and  the  FbUticus  (p.  257  a,  b),  where  the  Sophist,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philosopher  (6  oo^<rH/Cf  6  noXiTucdc,  and  6  ^^odo^)  arc  named  in  the  preceding  order,  as  the 
advancing  order  of  their  rank.  Wisdom  itself  (oo^ia),  according  to  Plato  (Theaetel.  p.  145  e), 
is  identical  with  iirtcr^fuj  (true  knowledge),  while  philosophy  is  termed  in  the  dialogue 
^uihydemus  (p.  288  d)  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  (kt^i^  kirurHifniK),  Knowledge 
{eiTiirr^fUf)  respects  tlio  ideal,  as  that  which  truly  is,  while  opinion  or  representation  {66^o) 
in  concerned  with  the  sensuous,  as  with  that  which  is  subject  to  change  and  generation  (Rep. 
V.  p.  477  a).  Accordingly  Plato  defines  {Rep,  480  b)  those  as  philosophers,  "  who  set  their 
affections  on  that,  which  in  each  case  really  exists"  {rob^  airrd  hga  iKoarav  ro  bv  doTraCofihfot^ 
^iXoad^ovq  nXfirkav)^  or  (Rep.  VI.  484  a)  who  "  are  able  to  apprehend  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table "  (t^Tudao^  ol  rot;  aei  xard  ravTa  uffavrcj^  ix*'^^  iwdfuvoi  e^irrea^at).  In  a  wider 
sense  Plato  uses  the  term  philosophy  so  as  to  include  under  it  the  positive  sciences  also 
(17teaeL  p.  143  d):  repl  yettfjieT^v  17  rtva  dX^jp^  ^tXoao^lav, 

We  find  also  the  same  double  sense  in  Aristotle.  ^Ouoao^a  in  the  wider  signification 
{MeiapK  YL  1,  p.  1026  a,  18  ed.  Bekker  et  aiy-foT  which  <To^a  but  rarely  occurs  {MtL 
IV.  .3,  p.  1005  b,  1:  tori  6i  oa^a  rtc  Kal  ^  ^udj,  oAA'  ov  ngctrv,  cf.  Met  XI.  4,  1061b, 
32) — is  science  in  general  and  includes  mathematics  and  physics,  and  ethics  and  poetics. 
But  KtiuTfj  ^Tjoaw^  or  "first  philosophy''  {MttYl.  1,  1026a,  24  and  30;  XI.  4,  1061b, 
19),  which  Aristotle  also  caUs  00^/a,  and  which  he  indicates  as  pre-eminently  the  science 
of  the  philosopher  (i  rov  ^t^oad^  Intar^firf^  Mel,  lY.  3,  p.  1005  a,  21;  cf.  6i}uooo6ia,  Met, 
XI.  4,  1061  b,  25),  is  in  his  system  that  which  we  now  term  metaphysics,  namely,  the 
science  of  being  as  such  (rd  bv  9  bv,  Met  VI.  1,  1026  a,  31 ;  cf.  XI.  3,  1060  b,  31,  and 
XI.  4,  1C61  b,  26),  and  not  of  any  single  department  of  being — the  science,  thcrefort. 
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which  oonsidera  the  ultimate  g^unds  or  principles  of  oyerj  thing  that  exists  (in  particular, 
the  mattefi  form,  effldent  cause,  and  end  of  every  thing).     Met  L  2,  982  b,  9:  del  yap  ravrrr* 
(n^  hrtar^fiipf)  tuv  rrp^ruv  apx^  '^^  dtrutv  elvai  ^eu^ucfyv.     In  contrast  with  this  "  first 
'^philosophy,"  the  special  sciences  are  termed  (in  Met,  IV.  1,  1003  a,  22)  partial  sciences 
'{^utT^IKU  kv  fiipei  Xeydfuvai),    The  plural  ^tXoao^iai  is  used  by  Aristotle  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  "philosophical  sciences'*  {MeL  YL  1,  1026a,   18,  where  mathematics,   physics, 
and  theology  are  named  as  the  three  "  theoretical  philosophies ;"  cf.  Ethic  NicomacK  I.  4, 
1096  b,  31,  where  from  ethics  another  branch  of  philosophy,  oAAj/  ^tXaao^ia^  is  distinguished, 
'which  from  the  context  must  be  metaphysics),  and  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  '*  philosophi- 
cal directions,  systems,  or  ways  of  philosophizing"  (Met  I.  6,  98*7  a,  29:  fterd  6i  ra^ 
eifMffteifoc  ft^oao^itxc  i  UXdrunfoc  eneyhfero  irfMyfiaTeia), 

The  Stoics  (according  to  Plutard^  Ik  Plac  FlUUm.  I^  Jhrooem.)  defined  wisdom  (<ro^)  as 
the  science  of  divine  and  human  things,  but  philosophy  (iptXoao^)  as  the  striving  after 
virtue  (proficiency,  theoretical  and  practical),  in  the  three  departments  of  physics,  ethics, 
and  logic  Cf.  Senea  J}nj(.  89, 3 :  l^ihtophiaacqpieniiaeamoretttfectaiio;  ibid,!:  phUosophta 
atudium  virtvtis  est^  ted  per  iptam  virtutem.  Tlie  Stoic  definition  of  philosophy  removes  the 
boundary  which  in  Plato  separates  ideology,  in  Aristotle  "  first  philosophy,"  from  the  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  covers  the  case  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  together  with  iis 
relations  to  practical  morality.  Still,  positive  sciences  (as,  notaUy,  grammar,  mathematicd, 
and  astronomy)  begin  with  the  Stoics  already  to  assume  an  independent  rank. 

Epicurus  declared  philosophy  to  be  the  ratioDal  pursuit  of  happiness  (Sext.  Empir.  Ad^. 
Math.  XI.  169:  ^Eirixovgoc  iXeyt  n^  ^iXoao^v  kvigyetav  elvai  XSyoi^  koI  dtaXayuTfioi^  ru» 
Maifiova  piov  irepiinHowiav), 

Since  all  subsequent  definitions  of  philosophy  until  the  modem  period  were  more  or 
less  exact  repetitions  of  those  above  cited  and  hence  may  here  be  omitted,  we  pass  on  to 
the  definition  which  was  received  in  the  school  of  Leibnitz  and  WoUT.  Christian  Wollf 
presents  {PhUos.  RaUanalis^  DiacPruelim^  %  6),  the  following  as  a  definition  originating  with 
himself:  iGbfpiitio  philoBophioa  est)  cognitio  rationis  eoruniy  quae  stmt  velfimd^tinde  inttUiffaiur, 
twr  sini  vdjiant;  {ibid.  §  29) :  phUosophia  est  seientia  possibUium^  quaimus  esse  j^ossunt  This 
definition  is  obviously  cog^te  with  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  definitions,  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  philosophy  conversant  with  the  rational  g^unds  (ratio)  and  the  causes,  through 
which  existing  objects  and  changes  become  possible.  It  does  not  contain  the  restriction  to 
first  causes,  and  hence  WoUT's  conception  of  phflosophy  is  the  wider  one ;  but  it  fails,  on 
the  other  hand  (as  do  Plato  and  Aristotle,  when  they  use  ^tXoeo^ia  in  the  broader  signifi- 
cation as  synonymous  with  iirtar^fuf)  to  marie  the  boundaries  between  philosophy  and  the 
positive  (in  particular,  the  mathematical)  sciences.  In  this  latter  particular  Kant  seeks  to 
reach  a  more  accurate  determination. 

Kant  {CHtique  efPurt  BeoMn^  Jketnne  of  Method^  chap.  3)  divides  knowledge  in  general, 
as  to  its  form,  into  historical  (cognitio  ex  datis),  and  rational  (cognitio  ex  prineipiis),  and  the 
latter  again  into  mathematical  (rational  cognition  through  the  construction  of  concepts), 
and  phOo6ophk»l  (rational  cognition  through  concepts  as  such).  Philosophy,  in  its  scho- 
lastic signification,  is  defined  by  him  as  the  system  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  but  in  its  cosmical  signification,  as  the  science  of  the  relation  of  all  knowledge 
to  the  essential  ends  of  human  reason  (teleologia  nUionis  humaruu). 

Herbart  (Jntrod.  toPhilos.y  §4  f.)  defines  philosophy  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions. 
This  elaboration  comprehends  the  throe  processes  of  the  analysis,  the  correction  and  the 
completion  of  the  conceptions,  the  latter  process  depending  on  the  determination  of  their 
rank  and  value.  This  gives,  as  the  leading  branches  of  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  sBsthetics.     (Under  ctsthstics  Herbart  includes  ethics,  as  well  as  aastlietics  in  the  nar- 
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rower  and  popular  signification  of  the  word.  What  Herbart  nnderstands  by  sesthetics 
might  be  expressed  by  the  word  Hmology^  a  term,  however,  which  ho  never  employs.) 

According  to  Hegel,  for  whose  doctrine  Fichte,  in  respect  of  form,  and  Schellmg,  in 
respect  of  matter,  prepared  the  way,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute  in  the  form 
of  dialectical  development,  or  the  science  of  the  self-comprehending  reason. 

The  definition  of  philosophy  given  by  us  above  meets  the  case  even  of  those  schools 
which  declare  the  principles  of  things  to  be  unknowable,  since  the  inquiry  into  the 
Mgnoscibility  of  principles  evidently  belongs  to  the  sdenoe  of  principles,  and  this  science 
accordingly  survives,  even  when  its  object  is  reduced  to  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
incognoscibility  of  principles. 

Such  definitions  as  limit  philosophy  to  a  definite  province  (as,  in  particular,  the 
definition  often  put  forward  in  recent  times,  that  philosophy  is  **the  science  of  spirit"), 
fail  at  least  to  correspond  with  the  universal  character  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  can  hardly  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  an  historical  exposition. 

§  2.  HiBtoiy  in  the  objective  sense  is  the  process  by  which  nature 
and  spirit  are  developed.  History  in  the  subjective  sense  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  statement  of  this  objective  development. 

The  Greek  words  laropia  and  iaropeiv,  being  derived  fVom  eldivai,  signify,  not  history  in 
the  objective  sense,  but  the  subjective  activity  involved  in  the  investigation  of  facts.  The 
German  word  Gtachichk  involves  a  reference  to  that  which  has  come  to  pass  (daa  Gesche- 
hene)y  and  has  therefore  primarily  the  objective  signification.  Yet,  not  all  that  has  actually 
taken  place  falls  within  the  province  of  history,  but  only  that  which  is  of  essential  signifi- 
cance for  the  common  development.  DevdopmerU  may  be  defined  as  the  gradual  realiza- 
tion, in  a  succession  of  phenomena,  of  the  essence  of  the  subject  of  development  As  to 
its  fonm^  development  generally  begins  through  the  evolution  of  contraries  or  oppositions, 
and  ends  in  the  disappearance  and  reconciliation  of  these  contraries  in  a  higher  uuity  (as 
sufficiently  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  progressive  development  which  shows  itself  in 
Socrates,  his  so-called  **  one-sided  disciples,"  and  Plato). 

Through  the  study  of  history  the  whole  life  of  the  race  is,  in  a  manner,  renewed  on  a 
reduced  scale  in  the  IndividuaL  The  intellectual  possessions  of  the  present,  like  its  mate- 
rial possessions,  repose  in  all  cases  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  past ;  every  one  participates, 
to  a  degree,  in  this  common  property,  even  without  having  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
history,  but  each  one's  gain  becomes  all  the  more  extensive  and  substantial  tlie  more  this 
knowledge  is  expanded  and  deepened.  Only  that  productive  activity  which  follows  upon 
a  self-appropriating  reproduction  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  past,  lays  the  foundation  for 
true  progress  to  higher  stages. 

§  3.  The  methods  of  trecUtng  history  (divided  by  Hegel  into  the 
naive,  the  reflecting,  and  the  speculative)  may  be  classed  as  the 
empirical,  the  critical,  and  the  philosophical,  according  as  the  simple 
collocation  of  materials,  the  examination  of  the  credibility  of  tradi- 
tion, or  the  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
significance  of  events,  is  made  the  predominant  feature.  The 
p)iil<^phical  method  proceeds  by  explaining  the  connection  and 
endeavoring  to  estimate  the  relative  worth  of  the  phenomena  of  his* 
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torj.    The  genetic  metliod  investigates  the  cansal   connection  of 
phenomena.     The  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  relative  worth 
)r  importance  of  phenomena  may  be  foand  either  immediately  in  the 
nental  state  and  opinions  of  the  individaal  student,  or  in  the  pecuh'ar 
latnre  and  tendency  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  or,  finally,  by 
eference  to  the  joint  development  in  which  both  the  historical  object 
ind  the  judging  subject,  each  at  its  peculiar  stage,  are  involved ; 
hence  may  be  distinguished  the  material,  the  formal,  and  the  specula- 
tive estimate  of  systems.    A  perfect  historical  exposition  depends  ou 
the  union  of  all  the  methodical  elements  now  mentioned. 

The  later  historians  of  philosophj  in  ancient  times,  as  also  the  earliest  modem  his- 
torians, contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  method  which  consists  in  meroly 
empirical  compilation.  The  critical  sifling  of  materials  has  been  introduced  chiefly  in 
modem  times,  by  philologists  and  philosophers.  From  the  first,  and  before  any  attempts 
were  made  at  a  detaU^nl  and  general  historical  delineation,  philosophers  sought  to  acquire 
an  insight  into  the  causal  connection  and  the  value  of  the  different  systems,  and  for  the 
earliest  philosophies  the  foundation  for  such  insight  was  already  laid  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle; but  the  completion  of  the  work  thus  begun,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  this 
insight,  is  a  work,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  age  has  sought  to  furnish  its 
contribution  and  to  which  eacli  age  will  always  be  obliged  to  contribute,  even  after  the  great 
advances  made  by  modern  phUosophers,  who  have  sought  to  make  the  history  of  philosophy 
intelligible  as  a  history  of  development.  The  subjective  estimate  of  systems,  by  the 
application  of  the  philosophical  (and  theological)  doctrine  of  the  historian  as  the  norm 
of  judgment,  has,  in  modem  times,  been  especially  common  among  the  Leibnitzians  (Brucker 
and  others)  and  Kantians  (Tennemann,  notably).  The  method  of  formal  criticism,  which  tries 
the  special  doctrines  of  a  system  by  its  own  assumed  principle,  and  this  principle  itself 
by  its  capacity  of  development  and  application,  has  been  employed  by  Schleiermacher  (par- 
ticularly in  his  "Critique  of  Previous  Ethics")  and  his  successors  (especially  by  Brandis; 
less  by  Bitter,  who  is  more  given  to  "  material "  criticism).  Last  of  all,  the  speculative 
method  has  been  adopted  by  Hegel  (in  his  "  History  of  Philosophy  and  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory ")  and  by  his  schooL 

To  the  ofl-treated  question,  whether  the  history  of  philosophy  is  to  be  understood 
IVom  the  stand-point  of  our  own  philosophical  consciousness,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  is  to  be  formed,  enlarged,  and  corrected  through  historical  study,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  case  in  question,  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  historical  object  of  its  atten- 
tiou,  is  a  case  of  natural  action  and  reaction,  and  that  consequently  each  form  of  that 
relation  indicated  in  the  question  has  its  natural  time  and  place ;  the  one  must  follow  the 
other,  each  in  its  time.  The  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  which  the  individual,  before  his 
acquaintance  (or  at  least  before  his  more  exact  familiarity)  with  the  history  of  philosophy, 
has  already  reached,  should  facilitate  his  understanding  of  that  history,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  elevated  and  reflned  by  his  historical  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philo- 
sophic consciousness  of  the  student,  when  perfected  by  historical  and  systematic  discipline^ 
must  afterward  show  itself  fmitfhl  in  a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  history. 

§  4.  The  most  trustworthy  and  productive  sources  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  are  those  philosophical  works  whicb 
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have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form  and  completeness,  and, 
next  to  these,  the  fragments  of  such  works  which  have  been  pre- 
served under  conditions  that  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  their  genuine* 
ness.  In  the  case  of  pliilosophical  doctrines  which  are  no  longer 
before  us  in  the  original  language  of  their  authors,  those  '^  reports " 
are  to  be  held  most  authentic  which  are  based  immediately  on  tho 
writings  of  the  philosophers,  or  in  which  the  oral  deliverances  of  the 
latter  are  communicated  by  immediate  disciples.  If  the  tendency  of 
the  author  (or  so-called  "reporter"),  whose  statements  serve  us  as 
authorities,  is  less  historical  than  philosophical,  inclining  him  rather 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  mentioned  by  him  than 
simply  to  report  them,  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  employment  of  bis  statements  as  historical  material,  that  we 
carefully  ascertain  the  line  of  thought  generally  followed  by  the 
author  of  whom  he  treats,  and  that  in  its  light  we  test  the  sense  of 
each  of  the  reporter's  statements.  Next  to  the  sources  whence  the 
**  reporter  "  drew,  and  the  tendency  of  his  work,  his  own  philosophical 
culture  and  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  doctrines  he  reports,  furnish 
the  most  essential  criteria  of  his  credibilitv.  The  value  of  the 
various  histories  of  philosophy  as  aids  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  that  history,  is  measured  partly  by  the  de- 
gree of  exactness  shown  by  each  historian  in  the  communication  of  the 
original  material  and  his  acuteness  in  their  appreciation,  and  partly  by 
the  degree  of  intelligence  with  which  he  siils  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential  in  each  philosopher's  teachings,  and  exhibits  the  inner 
connection  of  single  systems  and  the  order  of  development  of  the 
different  philosophical  stand-points. 

On  tht  llterfttare  of  the  hlfttoiy  of  philosophj,  compare  especUIly  Joh.  Jonslna,  />e  SeriptoHhut  ITU' 
Sorias  FkUot>pkiea6  libri  quatuor^  Frankt  1660 ;  r^eogniti  cUqtieadpraesentem  aetaUm  u9qutptrdftcH 
cvtra^  Job.  Cbr.  Dom,  Jen.  1718.  J.  Alb.  Fsbriciua,  in  the  BibL  Graeea,  Hamb.  ITOft  sqq.  Job.  Andrcai 
Ortlofl;  Bandbueh  lUr  LUUratur  der  Philo9opkit,  1.  Abtb. :  DU  LitUratur  <f«r  LiUerarguchicXU  und 
C§9ehiehi4  der  PhUatophUt  ErUngen,  1798.  Ench  and  GelMler,  BibliographUeKf  Ilandbuch  dsr 
pkilcMpKiechen  Zdttsraittr  der  Deuteehsn  wm  der  MiUe  dee  aehtMehnten  Jahrhwiderte  hie  avf  die 
%/eMuU  Mtt  8d  ed.,  Lelpa.  1850.  V.  Ph.  Oompoech,  J>ie  phUoeophieche  LitUratur  der  Deutecken  €on 
1400-1890,  Eegenftbarg,  1S51,  pp.  840-80S.  Ad.  BQehting,  Biblidheca  philoeopktca,  oder  Vereetchniee 
der  vtm  1807-18S7  im  deuUeken  BuehKandel  ereeMenenen  philoe.  BOcher  und  ZeitechrifterK,  NordbauMn, 
1867.  C£  the  enpiooa  dtattons  of  literature  in  Bable*s  OeseMehte  der  Philoe.^  and  also  in  F.  A.  Camp's 
Jde^n  mer  Oeeck.  der  Philoe.^  Leipslc,  1S09,  ppb  21-90,  in  Tennemann*8  larger  work  and  in  bis  Manual  <f 
ike  IRetory  1^  Philoeophy^  Oth  ed.,  revised  by  Amodens  Wendt,  Leips.,  1S29,  as  also  in  other  works  on  the 
hiatorj  of  philoaopbj ;  see  also  the  bibliographical  citations  in  varioas  monographs  relating  to  literary 
hlstArj,  sndi  at  Oinpteda*s  on  the  Literature  of  International  Law,  etc,  and  the  comprebensivo  work  of 
Jollaa  Petsholdt,  BSMtntheea  BibUoffraphica^  Leips.  ISOO,  of  which  pp.  45S-4GS  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  tho  literature  of  philosophy. 

The  writing^  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  of  the  pre-Socratic  period  exist  now  onljr 
ia  fragments.    The  complete  works  of  Plato  are  still  extant ;  so  also  are  tho  most  impoi^ 
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tant  works  of  Aristotle,  and  certaiii  others,  which  belong  to  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  Skeptic, 
and  Neo-Platonic  schools.  We  possess  the  principal  works  of  most  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  Christian  period  in  sufficient  completeness. 

At  the  commencement  of  modem  times  the  disappearance  of  respect  for  manj  species 
of  authority,  which  had  previously  been  accepted,  gave  special  occasion  for  historical 
inquiry.  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  unsatisfied  by  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  Scholastics  and 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  speaks  of  an  ejqxme  of  the  placita 
philodophorum  as  one  of  the  desiderata  of  his  times.  Of  the  numerous  general  lUstories  of 
philosophy,  the  following  may  here  be  mentioned : — 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Thom.  Stanley,  London,  1655;  2d  ed.,  1687,  3d  ed,  1701 ; 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gottfr.  Olearius,  Leipsic,  1711 ;  also  Venice,  1733.  Stanley  treats 
only  of  the  history  of  philosophy  before  Christ,  which  is  in  his  view  the  only  philosophy ; 
for  philosophy  seeks  for  truth,  which  Christian  theology  possesses,  so  that  with  the  latter 
the  former  becomes  superfluous.  Stanley  follows  in  his  exposition  of  Greek  philosophy 
pretty  closely  the  historical  work  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius. 

Jaa  Thomasii  (ob.  1684),  Schediasma  Bistoricvm,  quo  varia  diseuHtmtur  ad  hist  htm 
phUos,,  turn  eodesiasUcam  pertinerUiOf  Leipsic,  1665;  with  the  title :  Origines  Hist  Philos,  d 
EcduiasL,  ed.  by  Christian  Thomasius,  Halle,  1699.  Jac.  Thomasius  first  reoonunended 
disputed  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  themes  for  dissertations. 

J.  Dan.  Huetil,  Demonstratio  EvangtUca;  phUosophiae  vekris  ae  novae  paraSeUsmus^  Am- 
sterdam, 1679. 

Pierre  Baylo,  DicHonnaire  HistoHque  et  Critique,  Ist  od.,  Rotterd.  1697.  [English  transla- 
tion by  Birch  and  Lockman,  London,  1734-35,  2d  ed.,  1736-38. — 2V.]  This  very  compre- 
hensive work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  articles  it  contains  on  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Bayle  contributed  essentially  to  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
investigation  in  this  department  of  study.  Yet,  as  a  critic,  he  deals  rather  in  a  philosophical 
criticism  of  transmitted  doctrines  from  his  skeptical  stand-point,  than  in  an  historical  criticism 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  accounts  on  which  our  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  is  founded.  The 
philosophical  articles  have  been  published  in  an  abridged  German  translation  by  L.  XL 
Jakob,  2  voU.,  Halle,  1797-98. 

The  Acta  PhUosophorum,  ed,  Christ.  Aug.  Heumann,  Halle,  1715  fi*.,  contain  several 
valuable  papers  of  investigation  on  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Histoire  Critique  de  la  Philosophiey  par  Mr.  D.  (Deslandes),  tom.  I.-IIL,  1st  ed.,  Paris, 
1730-36.     Includes  also  modern  philosophy. 

Joh.  Jak.  Brucker,  Kurze  Fragen  aus  der  philoeophischen  Histories  7  vols.,  Ulm,  1731-36, 
with  additions,  ibid.  1737.  Historia  Critica  PhUosophiae  a  mundi  incundbuiis  ad  nostram 
nsque  aeUitem  deducta,  5  vols.,  Leips.  1742-44;  2d  ed.,  1766-67  ;  English  abridged  transla- 
tion by  Wm.  Enfield,  Lond.  1791.  InstituHones  Jiist  phUosophieae,  usui  acad,  JuvenkUis  ador^ 
naJbae,  1st  ed.,  Leips.  1747.  Brucker^s  presentation,  especially  in  his  chief  work,  tlie  Historia 
Crit  PhUos.,  is  clear  and  easily  followed,  though  somewhat  diffuse,  and  often  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  after  the  manner  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  and  too  rarely  portraying  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas.  Brucker  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  historical  criticism ;  still  he  often  gives  proof 
of  a  sound  and  sober  insight  in  his  treatment  of  the  historical  controversies  current  in  his 
times ;  least,  it  is  true,  in  wliat  relates  to  the  earlier  periods,  far  more  in  his  exposition  of 
the  later.  His  philosophical  judgpmcnt  is  imperfect,  from  the  absence  with  him  of  the  con* 
oeptions  of  successive  development  and  relative  truth.  Truth,  he  argues,  is  one,  but  errci 
is  manifold,  and  the  majority  of  systems  are  erroneous.  The  history  of  philosophy  shows 
"  irrfmita  faisae  phUosophiae  exempla."  Keo-Platonism,  for  example,  Brucker  does  not 
unaerstand  as  a  certain  blending  of  Hellenism  and  Orientalism,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
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fonn  of  Hellenismf  and  still  less  as  a  prog^ress  from  skepticism  to  mjstidsm  made  relatively 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  the  product  of  a  oonspiracy  of  bad  men  against 
Christianity — '*  in  id  conjuravere  peaaimi  homines^  ut  quam  veritate  vineere  nan  passerU  rdi- 
gitmem  Chrigtianam^  fraude  impedireni  f* — and  in  like  manner  he  sees  in  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism,  not  a  similar  blending,  with  a  prevalence  of  the  form  of  Orientalism,  but  the  result 
of  pride  and  willfulness,  eta  Truth  is,  for  him,  identical  with  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and 
next  to  that  with  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy ;  according  to  the  measure  of  its  material 
aooordance  with  this  norm  every  doctrine  is  judged  either  true  or  false. 

Agatopisto  Cromaziano  (Appiano  Buonafede),  Delia  Istoria  e  deUa  Indole  di  ogni  FUoaqfia^ 
Luoca,  1766-81,  also  Yen.  1782-84,  on  which  is  based  the  work:  Delia  ReatauraUone  di 
ogni  FUoaofia  ne'  Seooli  XV^  XYL^  XVIL,  Yen.  1785-89  (translated  into  German  by  Carl 
Heydenreich,  Leipsic,  1791). 

Dietr.  Tiedemann,  Geiai  der  apeetdaiiven  PhUoaophie^  7  vols.,  Marburg,  1791-97.  By 
"  speculative  *'  Tiedemann  means  theoretical  philosophy.  The  speculative  element  in  tlie 
newer  sense  of  this  word  is  unknown  to  him.  His  work  extends  from  Thales  to  Berkeley. 
Tiedemann  belongs  to  the  ablest  thinkers  among  the  opponents  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
His  stand-point  is  the  stand-point  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  modified  by  elements  from  that  of 
Locke.  In  his  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  he  seeks 
to  avoid  unfairness  and  partisanship.  But  his  understanding  of  them  has,  occasionally,  its 
limits.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  application  of  the  principle  of  judging  systems 
according  to  their  relative  perfection.  Tiedemann  declares  his  intention  not  to  make  any  one 
system  the  standard  by  which  all  others  should  be  judged,  smce  no  one  is  universally 
admitted,  but  **  to  consider  chiefly,  whether  a  philosopher  has  said  any  thing  new  and  has 
displayed  acuteness  in  the  support  of  his  assertions,  whether  his  line  of  thought  is  marked 
by  inner  harmony  and  dose  connection,  and,  finally,  whether  considerable  objections  have 
been  or  can  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  assertions." 

Georg  Gustav  Fulleborn,  Beitrage  zur  OeachiclUe  der  PhUoaophie,  sections  1-12,  ZiUli- 
chau,  1791-99. 

Joh.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  Lehrbuck  der  GeachiefUe  der  PMJoaophie  und  einer  kritiacfien  Littera- 
tur  deraelbenf  8  vols.,  Gottingen,  1796-1804;  Geschiehte  der  neueren  Philoaophie  aeit  der 
Epoche  der  WiederherateUung  der  Wiaaenachaflen^  6  vols.,  Gottingen,  1800-1805.  Buhlo 
writes  as  a  disciple  of  Kant,  but  witli  a  leaning  toward  the  stand-point  of  JacobL  He 
allows  his  philosophical  stand-point  rarely  to  appear.  Buhle  evinces  groat  reading,  and 
has,  with  critical  insight,  instituted  valuable  investigations,  especially  in  the  department 
of  the  history  of  the  literature  of  philosophy.  His  "  Gesch,  der  neueren  Philoaophie " 
contains  many  choice  extracts  from  rare  works.  It  forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  encyclo- 
pedical work :  **  Geach.  der  KUnate  u.  Wiaa,  aeit  der  WiederherateUung  deradben  bia  an  daa 
Ende  dea  18.  Jahrhunderta,^^ 

Deg^rando,  Hiatoire  Compcurie  dea  Syatemea  de  la  Philoaophie,  Tom.  I.-IIL,  Paris,  1804; 
2d  edit,  Tom.  I.-IY.,  Paris,  1822-23.  Translated  into  German  by  Tennemann,  2  vols., 
llarburg,  1806-1807. 

Friedr.  Aug.  Cams,  Jdeen  zur  Geachichte  der  Philoaophie^  Leipsic,  1809.  Fourth  part  of 
his  poathumous  works. 

Wilh.  Gottlieb  Tennemann,  Oeachichte  der  Philoaophie,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1798-1819. 
The  work  has  never  been  wholly  completed.  It  was  to  have  filled  thirteen  volumes.  Tlio 
twelfth  volume  was  to  have  treated  of  German  theoretical  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  and 
Chr.  Thomasius  down  to  Kant,  and  the  thirteenth  of  moral  philosophy  from  Descartes 
to  Kant  Tennemann's  work  is  meritorious  on  account  of  the  extent  and  independence  of 
bia  study  of  authorities,  and  the  completeness  and  deamess  of  his  exposition ;  but  it  ia 
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ttiarred  by  not  a  few  misapprehensioiiB,  most  of  which  are  the  result  of  a  one-sided 
method  of  interpretation  fh>m  the  Kantian  stand-point.  In  his  judgments,  the  measuring- 
rod  of  the  Kantian  Critique  of  the  Reason  is  often  applied  with  too  little  allowance  to  the 
earlier  systems,  although  in  principle,  the  idea,  already  expressed  by  Kant,  of  **tho 
gradual  development  of  the  reason  in  its  striving  after  science/'  is  not  foreign  to  him. 

Wilh.  Gottlieb  Tennemann,  Chrvm/drias  der  CfeschidUe  der  Phihsophie  fur  den  akademischen 
Unterridilt  1st  ed^  Leips.  1812;  5th  ed.,  Leips.  1829;  the  last  three  editions  revised  by 
Amadeus  Wendt  [EngUsh  translation  (**  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  eta), 
by  A.  Johnson,  Oxford,  1833.  The  same,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  by  J.  R. 
Morell,  London,  1852. — TV.]  Prom  this  much  too  brief  exposition,  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  a  complete  understanding  of  the  different  systems ;  nevertheless  it  is  of  value  as  a 
repertory  of  notices  concerning  philosophers  and  their  teachings ;  especially  valuable  are 
the  perhaps  only  too  numerous  literary  references,  in  respect  to  whidi  Tennemann  aimed 
TBther  at  oomplotonoBS  than  at  judicious  selection. 

Jak.  Friedr.  Pries,  Ckgchiehte  der  Phihaophte^  2  vols.,  Halle,  1837-40.  IHs  stand-point,  a 
modified  Kantianism. 

Friedr.  Ast,  Grundriss  einer  Cfeschichte  der  Phtheophie^  Landslmt,  183*7,  2d  ed.,  1826. 
He  writes  from  Schelling's  stand-point. 

Thadda  Anselm  Rixner,  Handlmch  der  Oeachiehis  der  Phibeophie  zum  Gebrauche  seiner 
Vorkeungeriy  3  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1822-23,  2d  ed.,  1829.  Supplementary  volume  by  Victor 
Phil.  Gumposchf  1850.  The  stand-point  is  that  of  Schelling.  Its  numerous  citations  from 
orig^al  sources  would  render  the  book  an  excellent  basis  for  a  first  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  if  Rixner's  work  was  not  disfigured  by  g^at  negligence  and  lack  of  critical 
skill  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Gumposch,  who  brings  the  national  element  especially 
into  prominence,  proceeds  far  more  carefViUy. 

Ernst  Reinhold,  Eandlmch  der  aUgemeinen  Geechichte  dr  Philosophies  2  parts  in  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1828-30.  Lekrbttchder  Geschichtider  PhOosophie,  JensL^lSde:  2ded.,1839;  3d  ed., 
1849.  Cfeschichte  der  PhUosophie  nach  den  Eauptmomenten  ihrer  Entwickehmg,  5th  ed.,  3 
vols.,  Jena,  1858.  The  presentation  is  compendious  but  not  sufficiently  exact  Reinhold 
thinks  and  often  expresses  himself  too  much  in  the  modem  way  and  too  little  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  whom  he  treats. 

Heinr.  Ritter,  Geachichte  der  PhUosophie,  12  vols.,  Hamburg,  1829-53;  Vols.  I.-IY.,  new- 
edition,  1836-38.  [4  vols,  translated.  See  below,  ad  g  1. — TV.]  The  work  reaches  to 
and  excludes  Kant ;  the  Uebersicht  Qber  dis  Geschichtc  der  neuesien  deutsehen  Philosophie  sett 
Kant  (Bnmswick,  1 853),  supplements  and  completes  it  Ritter  adopts  substantially  the 
stand-point  of  Schleiermacher.  His  professed  object  is,  while  adhering  strictly  to  facts, 
to  present  the  history  of  philosophy  as  **  a  self-developing  whole ;"  not,  however,  viewing 
earlier  systems  as  stepping-stones  to  any  particular  modem  one,  nor  judging  them  from  the 
stand-point  of  any  particular  system,  but  rather  **  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong,  respecting  the  object  of  the  intellectual 
faculties — respecting  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  modes  of  developing  the  reason." 

Under  Ritter*s  supervision,  the  following  work  of  Schleiermacher  was  published, 
after  its  author's  death:  Geschichte  der  PhUosophie,  Berlin,  1839  (Schleiermacher's  Werke, 
III.,  4,  a).  The  work  is  a  summary,  drawn  up  by  Schleiermacher  for  his  lectures.  It 
is  not  founded  in  all  parts  on  original  historical  investigation,  but  it  contains  much  that 
is  very  suggestive. 

G.  W.  Hegel,  Vorlesungen  vber  die  GesckiehU  der  PhUosophie,  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw. 
Michelet  3  vols.  (TTcrte,  Vols.  XIII.-XV.X  Berlin,  1833-36;  2d  ed.,  1840-42.  The 
Btand-point  here  is  the  speculative,  characterized  above,  g  3.    Yet  Hegel,  as  matter  of  fac^ 
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has  not  in  detail  always  maintained  the  idea  of  development  in  its  purity,  but  has  some- 
times unhistorioally  represented  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  whom  he  esteemed,  as 
approximating  to  his  own  (interpreted,  e.  ^.,  many  philosophemes  of  Plato  agreeably  to  his 
.own  doctrine  of  inmianence),  and,  ignoring  their  scientific  motives,  has  misinterpreted  those 
!r>f  philosophers  whom  he  did  not  esteem  {e.  g.  Locke) ;  still  further,  he  unjustifiably 
(exaggerates  in  principle  the  legitimate  and  fundamental  idea  of  a  gradual  development, 
observable  in  the  progress  of  events  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  succession  of 
philosophical  systems,  through  the  following  assumptions : — 

a.  That  every  form  of  historical  reality  within  its  historic  limits,  and  hence,  in  particu- 
lar, every  philosophical  system,  viewed  as  a  detenninato  link  in  the  complete  evolution  of 
philosophy,  is  to  be  considered  in  its  place  as  wholly  natural  and  legitimate ;  while,  never- 
theless, side  by  side  with  the  historically  justified  imperfection  of  individual  forms,  error 
and  perversity,  as  not  relatively  legitimate  elements,  are  found,  and  occasion  aberrations  in 
point  of  historic  fact  from  the  ideal  norms  of  development  (in  particular,  many  temporary 
reactions^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  false  anticipations) ; 

b.  That  with  the  Hegelian  system  the  development-process  of  philosophy  has  found  on 
absolute  terminus,  beyond  which  thought  has  no  essential  advance  to  make ; 

c  That  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that  the  liistorical  sequence  of  the  various  philo- 
sophical stand-points  must,  without  essential  variation,  accord  with  the  systematic  sequence 
of  the  different  categories,  whether  it  be  with  those  of  logic  alone,  as  appears  from  VorL 
Uber  die  Gesch.  der  PhUoaophie^  VoL  I.  p.  128,  or  with  those  of  logic — and  the  phQosophy  of 
nature? — and  mental  philosophy,  as  is  taught,  ibid,  p.  120,  and  Vol.  111.  p.  68G  ff. 

G.  Osw.  Marbach,  Lehrhuch  der  Onschiehte  der  PhUoaophie,  1  Abth.:  GeachicfUe  der 
ffrieehisehen  Philoaopkie,  2  Abth. :  OeacK  der  Phibaophie  des  MUtelalters,  Leipsic,  1838-41. 
Marbach's  stand-point  is  the  Hegelian ;  but  he  often  makes  a  somewhat  forced  application 
of  the  categories  of  HegeFs  system  to  material  furnished  him  chiefly  by  Tenncmann  and 
Kixner — though  in  part  drawn  from  the  original  sources — and  but  slightly  elaborated  by 
himself.    The  book  has  remained  uncompleted. 

JuL  Braniss,  Geeehichte  der  PhUoaophie  aeit  Kantj  first  vol,  Breslau,  1842.  The  first 
volume,  the  only  one  published,  is  a  speculative  survey  of  the  history  of  phQosophy  down 
to  the  Middle  Ag^s.  Braniss  owes  his  philosophical  stand«point  chiefly  to  Steffens,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  HegcL 

Christoph.  "Wilh.  Sigwart,  GeaeJi.  der  Phibaophie,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1854. 

Albert  Schwegler,  Geach.  der  Philoa.  im  Umriaa^  ein  Leitfaden  zur  Ueberaicht^  Stuttgart, 
1348,  7th  edition,  tMd.,  1870.  Contains  a  clear  presentation  of  the  philosophical  stand- 
points, but  is  seriously  imperfect  from  the  omission  of  the  author  to  describe  with  sufiScient 
minuteness  the  principal  doctrines  which  belong  specially  to  each  system  and  to  the 
subordinate  branches  of  each  system,  by  wliich  means  alone  a  distinct  picture  can  be 
presented.  Schwegler's  Compendium  has  been  translated  into  English,  with  explanatory, 
critical,  and  supplementary  annotations,  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  18G7 ;  2d  ed.  1868. 
[American  translation  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  N.  Y.  1856;  3d  ed.,  1864— rr.] 

Mart  V.  Deutinger,  Geaehichte  der  PhUoaophie  (Ist  vol.:  Greek  Philosophy.  1st  div.: 
Till  the  time  of  Socrates.  2d  div. :  From  Socrates  till  the  end  of  Greek  plillfsophy). 
Regensburg,  1852-(>3. 

Ludw.  Xoack,  Geachielite  der  PhUoaophie  in  gedrdngter  Ueberaicht^  "Weimar,  1853, 

TTilh.  Bauer,  Geaehichte  der  PhUoaophie  far  gibildete  Leaer,  Hallo,  1863. 

r.  Michclis,  Geaehichte  der  PhUoaophie  von  Thalfa  hia  aufunaere  Zeit^  Braunsberg,  1865. 

JoIl  Ed.  Erdmann,  Grundriaa  d^r  Geaehichte  der  Phibaophie^  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1866;  2d 
ed.  Cnd  1809-70. 
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F.  Schmid  (of  Schwarzenberg),  Grundrisa  der  Geschichte  der  PhiSoaophk  von  Thalea  Ub 
Schopenhauer^  vom  speeuiaUthmonotheistUchen  StandpunkUy  Erlangen,  1867. 

Conrad  Hermann,  Osach,  dsr  PhUos,  in  pragmatiscSer  Behandlwig^  Leipsic,  1867. 

J.  H.  Scholten,  Oeaeh.  der  Religion  und  PhUosophie,  translated  from  the  Dutch  original 
into  French  hy  A.  Reville,  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  1861;  Grerman  translation  under  the 
above  title  by  Ernst  Bud.  Redeponning,  Elberfeld,  1868. 

£.  Duhring,  KriL  Oeach.  der  Philoa.,  Berlin,  1869. 

Victor  Cousin,  Introduction  d  THistoire  de  la  Philoaophie  and  Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la 
PhUosophie  Modeme  in  the  (Eavres  de  V.  C.y  Paris,  1846-48.  Fragments  PhUosophiqueM^ 
Paris,  1840-43.  Histoire  GhUraie  ds  la  Philoaophie  dtpuia  ka  tempa  leaplua  recules  Juaqu'd  la 
Jin  du  XVUI.  aiede,  be  ed„  Paris,  1863. 

J.  A.  Nourrisson,  Tableau  dea  Progrea  ds  la  Penaie  Humaine  depuia  Thalea  juaqu'd 
LeibnitZy  Paris,  1858;  2e  edition,  1860. 

N.  J.  Lafordt,  Iliat  de  la  Philoaophie;  premiere  partie:  PkUoa,  Andenne,  Brussels  and 
Paris,  1867. 

Bobert  Blakej,  History  of  the  PhUoaophy  of  Mind^from  ihe  earlieat  period  to  thepreaeni 
timej  4  vols.,  London,  1848. 

George  Henry  Lewes,  A  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  from  its  origin  in  Greece 
down  to  thepreaeni  day,  London,  1846.  T?ie  History  of  Philosophy  from  Tholes  to  (he  present 
day,  by  Greorge  Henry  Lewes,  3d  edition  (VoL  I.  Ancient  Philosophy ;  VoL  II.  Modern 
Philosophy),  London,  1866. 

Ed.  Zeller,  Vortrage  und  Ahhandlungen  geachieJitliehen  Jnhalta,  Leipsic,  1865,  containing: 
1.  The  .development  of  monotheism  among  the  Greeks ;  2.  Pythagoras  and  the  legends 
concerning  him ;  3.  A  plea  for  Xanthippe ;  4.  The  Platonic  state  in  its  significance  for  the 
succeeding  time ;  5.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  6.  Wolfi'^s  banishment  fW)m  Halle,  the 
struggle  of  pietism  with  philosophy;  7.  Joh.  Gottlieb  Fichte  as  a  political  philosopher; 
8.  Friedr.  Schleiermacher ;  9.  Primitive  Christianity ;  1 0.  The  historical  school  of  Tiibin- 
gen;  11,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur ;  12.  Strauss  and  Renan. 

Of  works  on  the  history  of  single  philosophical  disciplines  and  tendencies  (from  ancient 
till  modem  times),  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention ; — 

Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Hiatoriache  Beitrage  zur  Philoaophie,  VoL  I.  (History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Categories),  Berlm,  1846;  VoL  IL  (Miscellaneous  Essays),  ibid.  1855;  VoL  IIL  (Misc. 
Essays),  ibid,  1867. 

On  Beligious  Philosophy:  Karl  Friedr.  Staudlin,  Gesch.  und  Geist  des  Skrpticiamua, 
vorzHglich  in  ROcksicht  auf  Moral  und  Religum,  Leipsic,  1794-95 ;  Imman.  Berger,  Geschichte 
der  Rdigionsphilosophie,  Berlin,  1800. 

On  the  History  of  Psychology :  Friedr.  Aug.  Cams,  Geschichte  der  Psychologic,  Leipsic, 
1808.  (Third  part  of  the  posthumous  works.)  The  same  subject,  substantially,  is  also 
treated  of  in  Albert  StdckVs  Die  speculaL  Lehre  vom  Menschen  und  ihre  Geschichte,  VoL  I. 
("Ancient  Times"),  Wurzburg,  1858;  VoL  IL  ("Patristic  Period,"  also  under  the  title  of 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic  der  patristischen  ZeO),  ibid.  1859;  and  Geschichte  der  PhilMophie 
des  MittekUters  (continuation  of  the  preceding  works),  Mayence,  1864-65,  ond  in  Friedr. 
Albert  fjango's  Geschichte  des  Materialismus,  Iserlohn,  1866. 

On  the  History  of  Etliical  and  Political  Theories :  Christoph.  Meiners,  Geschichte  der 
Clteren  und  neureren  Ethik  oder  Lebensweisheit,  Gottingen,  1800-1801.  Karl  Friedr.  Staud- 
lin, Geschichte  der  Moralphilosopfiie,  Hanover,  1823;  and  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  dir 
SittUchkeit  der  Scfiauspiele,  vom  Eide,  vom  Gewissen,  etc,  G^tt  1 823  ff.  Leop.  v.  Henninar, 
Die  Principien  der  Ethik  in  historischer  Entwickelttng,  Berlin,  1826.  Friedr.  v.  Raumer,  Die 
geachiditliche  Entwickdung  der  Degriffe  von  Staatf  Recht  und  PMik^  Leipsic,  1826;  2d  cd. 
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1832;  3d  ed.  1861.  Joh.  Jos.  Rossbach,  Die  Perioden  der  lUehtsphihsophie^  Regensburg, 
1842;  Die  Crrundhchiungen  in  der  Geach.  der  Staatawissetuchc^t,  Erlangen,  1842 ;  Cfeaeh,  der 
GtaeUschafl,  Wurzburg,  1 868  ff.  Heinr.  Lintz,  ErUwwrf  einer  Geschichte  der  BeehtaphHos,, 
Dantzic,  1846.  Emil  Feuerlein,  Die  phUoaophisdie  Sittenlehre  in  ihren  geachichiUchen  HaupU 
formeOy  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1857-69.  P.  Janet,  Bistoire  de  la  PkUoaophie  Morale  et  PoUHque 
dans  VAntiquiie  et  lee  Tempa  Modemea^  Paris,  1858.  James  Mackintosh,  DiaaertatUm  on  the 
Progreaa  of  Ethical  Philoaophy^  London,  1830;  new  edition,  ed.  by  WilL  Whewell,  London, 
1863.  W.  Whewell,  Ledurea  on  the  Hiatory  of  Moral  Phihaophy^  new  edition,  London,  1862. 
[Robert  Blakej,  Hiatory  of  Moral  Science^  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1863. — Ed,]  Jahncl, 
De  ConadenHae  Natione,  Berlin,  1862.  Aug.  Neander,  Vorkaungen  vber  die  Gtach,  derchriat 
Ethik,  ed.  by  Dr.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1864.    W.  Gasa,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gewiaaenj  Berlin,  1869. 

On  the  History  of  Logic :  Carl  Prantl,  Geachiehte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande^  YoL  I.  (Devel- 
opment of  Logic  in  Ancient  Times),  Leipsic,  1855 ;  Vols.  II.-iy.  (Logic  in  the  Middle 
Ages),  t&id  1861-70. 

On  the  History  of  .^thetics :  Robert  Zimmermann,  Geachiehte  der  Aeathetik  ala  philoao^ 
phiaeher  Wiaaenaekaft,  Vienna,  1868;  cf.  the  historico-critical  portions  of  Vischer's  Aeathetik 
and  Lotze^s  Geach.  der  Aeathetik  in  Deuischland^  Munich,  1868. 

More  or  less  copious  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophical  doctrines  may  be 
found  also  in  many  of  the  works  in  which  these  doctrines  are  systematically  expounded, 
as,  for  example,  in  Stahl's  Philosophic  dea  Rechta  nach  geachkhUicher  Anaicht  (1st  ed.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1830  ff.),  of  whidi  the  first  volume,  on  the  "Genesis  of  the  Current  Philosophy  of 
Law^*  (3d  ed.,  1863),  is  critico-historical,  and  relates  particularly  to  the  time  from 
Kant  to  Hegel ;  cf.  in  like  manner  Immanuel  Herm.  Fichte*s  Syatem  der  Ethik,  the  first  or 
critical  part  of  which  (Leipsic,  1850)  is  a  history  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  right, 
state,  and  morals  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  from  1760  till  about  1850;  the  first 
volume  of  K.  Hildenbrand^s  Gtsehiehte  und  System  der  Hechta'  und  Staataphihsophie  (Leips. 
1860X  treats  minutely  of  the  history  of  theories  in  classical  antiquity ;  much  historical 
material  is  also  contained  in  the  works  of  Wamkonig,  Roder,  Rossler,  Trendelenburg,  and 
others,  on  the  philosophy  of  law.  The  works  of  Julius  Schaller  (  Geach.  der  Natarphihsephie 
mil  Baco\  Rob.  v.  Mohl  {Geach.  u.  Lit  der  Staatawiaaenadiaften^  Erlangen,  1866-58),  J.  C. 
Bluntflchli  {Geach.  dea  aUg.  StaaJtareckta  und  der  Politik  aeit  dem  16  Jahrh.  bia  zur  Gegenwartf 
Munich,  1864,  eta),  and  some  others,  relate  to  modern  times.    Ct  below,  YoL  XL  §  1. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   ANTIQUITT. 

§  5.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  in  ante-Chris- 
tian, and  particularly  in  Hellenic  antiquity,  may  be  described  as  its 
comparatively  unreflecting  belief  in  its  own  harmony  and  of  its  one- 
ness vith  nature.  The  sense  of  an  opposition,  as  existing  either 
among  its  own  different  functions  and  interests  or  between  the 
mind  and  nature  and  as  needing  reconciliation,  is  as  yet  relatively 
undeveloped.  The  philosophy  of  antiquity,  like  that  of  every 
period,  partakes  necessarily,  in  what  concerns  its  chronological  be- 
ginnings and  its  permanent  basis,  of  the  character  of  the  penod  to 
which  it  belongs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends,  at  least  in  its 
general  and  most  fundamental  direction,  upward  and  beyond  the 
level  of  the  period,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  transition  to  new 
and  higher  stages. 

For  the  solution  of  the  difficult  but  necessary  problem  of  a  general  historical  and 
philosophical  characterization  of  the  great  periods  in  the  intellectual  life  of  humanity,  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  has  labored  most  successfully.  The  conceptions  which  it  employs  for 
this  end  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  intellectual  development  in  general,  and  they  prove 
themselves  empirically  correct  and  just  when  compared  with  the  particular  phenomena  of 
the  different  periods.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  scarcely  to  bo  approved,  that  philosophy 
always  expresses  itself  most  purely  only  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  time ;  the 
truth  is,  rather,  that  it  rises  above  the  range  of  the  general  consciousness  through  the 
power  of  independent  thought,  generating  and  developing  new  germs,  and  anticipating  in 
theory  the  essential  character  of  developments  yet  to  come  (thus,  e.  g,,  the  Platonic  state 
anticipates  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  form  of  the  Cliristian  church,  and 
tlio  doctrine  of  natural  right,  in  its  development  since  Grotius,  foreshadows  the  constitu- 
tionalism of  the  modem  state). 

/  §  C.  Philosophy  as  science  could  originate  neither  among  the 
peoples  of  the  North,  who  were  eminent  for  strength  and  courage, 
but  devoid  of  culture,  nor  among  the  Orientals,  who,  though  suscep- 
tible of  the  elements  of  higher  culture,  were  content  simply  to 
retain  them  in  a  spirit  of  passive  resignation, — but  only  among  the 
Hellenes,  who  harmoniously  combined  the  characteristics  of  bothj 
The  Bomans,  devoted  to  practical  and  particularly  to  politic4il  prob- 
lems, scarcely  occupied  themselves  with   philosophy  except  in   the 
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appropriation  of  Hellenic  ideas,  and  scarcely  attained  to  any  produc- 
tive  originality  of  their  own. 

The  iaerad  writlntrt  and  poetry  of  the  ytrloas  Oriento/  peoples,  with  their  oommentaHes  (Y-Kfng; 
ChoA-KIng ;  the  moral  treaUsea  of  Confticlas  and  hia  disciples ;  the  Vedas,  the  eode  of  Many,  the  Sakuntala  of 
the  poet  Ealidasa,  the  Puranas  ur  Theogonles,  the  ancient  commentaries;— Zoroaster's  Zendaresta,  etc.)  are 
the  original  sooroes  from  wh2ch  oar  knowledge  of  their  philosophical  specuhitions  Is  derlTed.  Of  modern 
works,  treating  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  these  peoples,  we  name  the  following: — 

Friedr.  Creazer,  Symholik  und  MffthologU  dtr  alUn  Vdlker,  i  yols^  Leipslc  and  Darmstadt,  1610-12; 
2d  ed^  C  Tola.,  1810  ff. ;  Werke^  1. 1-4,  ildcL  1S86  seq.  K.  J.  H.  Wlndischmann,  DU  PhilotopMs  im  Fortgang 
der  WsUffMchi^U^  Tolame  I^  sections  1-4  (on  the  **  Fonndations  of  Philosophy  in  the  East  *^),  Bonn, 
lS27-dl  Stuhr,  IHs  Religionuynttm^  der  Keidniaehen  VdOter  df  OrUnU,  Berlin,  1886-8S,  £<1. 
Iloth,  GfchiehU  -^nsersr  abenlandUehen  PhUo$ophie,  vol.  I.,  Mannheim,  1840,  2d  ed.,  1S62.  (P.oth*8 
first  Tolnme  is  devoted  to  the  speculations  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  the  second  to  the  oldest  Greek 
philosophy.  The  book,  thongh  written  in  a  liTcly  style,  is  drawn  in  large  measnre  (torn  inauthontio 
sonreet,  and  Is  not  tne  from  arbitrary  interpretations  and  too  hazardons  comparisons^  It  contains  more 
poetry  than  historic  truth.)  Ad.  Wnttke,  OeaeMeht^  d€9  JIHdentAunu,  2  vols.,  Brcslao,  13:^53.  J.  C. 
Blontsehli,  JMoMiatUehs  Oottes-  und  WtUidten  in  ihren  Wirkungen  ai{f  da»  GtmeinUben  dtr  M$n' 
tekm^/U^f  Vortrdffe^  Ndrdlingen,  1806.  Owing  to  the  stability  of  Oriental  ideas,  expositions  relating  to 
modem  times,  snch  as  Les  Beligiont  ei  U*  PhilowphUa  dann  FAHe  eentraU^  par  U  comU  ds  OoHneatt 
(Psris,  18C5>,  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  stndents  of  their  earlier  history.  Cf.  the  mytholoslcnl  writings 
of  Schwenck  and  others,  and  Wolfgang  MenzeFs  DU  iforchrisUich^  UtuUrhlieJikeitalthre  (Leipslc,  ISTO), 
lias  Doncker^s  G^tek,  der  Arier  (3d  ed.,  18C7),  eta,  and  numerons  articles  in  the  ZtiUchrift  der  deuUchen 
nu>rgenldndi9Chen  GeeelUchtufl  (ed.  by  L.  Erohl),  and  in  other  learned  reviews. 

O.  Paothier,  Eequieee  cTicne  Uietoire  de  la  PhUoe.  cKinoUe^  Paris,  1S14 ;  Lee  Quatre  Lirree  de  P'Moe. 
JforaU  ei  Politique  de  la  Chiae,  trad,  du  Chinoie,  Paris,  1868 ;  L.  A.  Martin,  IHeMre  de  la  MitraU,  I. ; 
La  Morale  ehe»  lee  Chinoie,  Paris,  1S63 ;  J.  U.  Phith,  IHe  Religion  and  der  CuUue  der  alien  Chineeen^  i.n 
the  Transaetions  of  the  Philos.-Phllol.  Div.of  the  Bavarian  C.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Vol.  IX.,  pt.  8,  pp.  731-9C3, 
llanich,  1868;  Oonfueitu  und  eeiner  SchtUer  Leben  und  Lehren,  Trans,  of  the  Munich  AcAd.  of  Sciences, 
XL  2,  Munich,  1867;  T.  Legge,  The  Life  and  Writinge  qf  Con/ueiue^  with  erit.  and  eixeget  notes  (!n  the 
aotbor*s  **  Chinese  (nassics^'X  London,  1S67  [New  York,  1870]. 

Colebrooke,  Eteaye  on  the  Vedae;  and  On  the  Philoeophy  qf  the  JTindue^  In  his  Mieeellaneoue  JS^Mays, 
L  pp.  9-113,  227-419,  London,  1887;  partial  translation  In  Oerman  by  Poley,  Leipsic,  1847;  new  cd.  of  the 
Aeaye  on  the  ReL  and  PhiL  tf  the  JT.^  London,  1S58;  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  Bhagawid'Gita^  i.  e,  ^toitiowr 
Itdket,  siM  Kriehnae  et  A rjunae  eoUoquium  de  rebue  divinie,  JBharatiae  epieodium.  Text,  ree.^  adn.  ad)^ 
Soon,  ISSo;  W.  v.  Humboldt,  XJeber  die  unter  dem  Kamen  Bhagawtd-Gita  bekannte  Epieode  dee 
liahabharata,  Beriin,  1826.  {CtMegePe  article  in  the  Berlin  JahrUUeher,/ar  udee.  KHtik,  1827.)  Chr.  Las- 
fen,  GymnoeophUia  tive  Indieae  philotopfUae  documenta,  Bonn,  1832;  cf.  his  Ind.  Alterthumskunde, 
L-ITm  Leipt.  1817-61 ;  Othm.  Frank,  Die  Philoeophie  der  Hindu.  Vddanta  Sara  9on  Sadananda,  eanekrit 
swmI  deuteeht  Munich,  1885;  Thood.  Benfey,  Indien,  in  Ersch  and  Oruber*s  EncycL  aect  II.,  vol.  17,  Lelps. 
1S40;  E.  Roer,  Vedanta^Sara  or  Aeenee  of  the  Vedania,  (^cutta,  184Si,  and  IHe  LehreprOche  der 
Vaigeekika^ Philoeophie  w>n  Kdndda,  translateil  Into  the  Oerman  from  the  SauMrit,  in  the  Zeitechr  der 
demUdUn  morgenlSndieehen  Geeelleehq/l,  voL  XXL,  1867,  pp.  809-420;  Both,  Zur  Litteratur  und 
Geeekiekte dee  Weda^Z  essays,  Stuttgart,  1846;  Alb.  Weber,  Indieehe  LileraturgeeehiehU,  Beriin,  1S02; 
JndleAe  Skimen,  Berlin,  1857:  c£  Indieehe  Studien^eA.  by  A.  Weber,  ToL  I.  soq.,  Beriin,  1850  seq. ;  F.  M. 
K&ller,  Seitrdge  eur  Kenntniee  der  indiechen  Philoeophie^  In  the  6th  and  7th  vols,  of  the  Zeiteehrift  der 
d^uteeksn  morgenldnd,  Geeelledtafty  Leipslc,  1852-58 ;  cC  his  Uietory  of  Ancient  Indian  Literature^  2d 
•d.,]>iidon,1863;  Max  MUler,  CMpe/roma  German  Workehop,  Lond,  1866,  N.T.  1SC7;  II.  H.Wilson, 
Smapeaeid  Leduree  on  the  ReUgione  of  the  Iliudue,  collected  and  edited  by  It.  Poet,  Lend.  1861 -€2. 

Sag.  Bumouf;  Introduction  d  rUietoire  du  Bouddhieme  indien^  Paris,  1844;  C.  F.  Kdppen,  IHe 
JUUgian  dee  Buddha^  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1857-50;  W.  Wassiljew,  i>er  Buddhiemue,  eeine  Dogm^n^  Gee- 
eAlekU  umd  Litteratur,  transl.  Into  German  fr.  the  Bussian  by  Th.  Benfey,  Leipslc,  1S60 ;  Barthvlemy  St 
nilaifv,  Bouddha  ei  ea  Religion^  le  id.,  Paris,  18C2 ;  Jam.  de  Alwis,  Buddhiem,  He  Origin,  Ilietory,  and 
J)oetrine»t  ite  Scriptures  and  their  Language,  London,  1868;  Emil  Schlagintweit,  Ueber  den  Gottee- 
hegrifder  Buddhiemue,  in  the  BeporU  of  the  Bavar.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1864,  VoL  I.  88-102;  B.  S.  Hardy, 
The  Legemde  and  Theoriee  of  the  BuddhiUe  compared  vith  Ilietory  and  Science,  with  Introductory 
Votteet  of  the  Life  and  System  of  (}otama  Buddha,  London,  18C7. 

K.  B.  l>psinsw  Bae  Todtenbuch  der  Aegypter,  Leips.  1842 ;  IHe  dgypL  Goiterkreiee,  Berlin,  1S51 ;  M. 
WttnuoL^Tkeih  oder  die  Wieeeneeh4{ft  der  alien  Aegypter,  GSttingen,  1855;  Aegyptieche  Alterthnme- 
bmedSt  Leipale,  1857-W;  Chr.  K.  Josiat  von  Bunscn,  Aegj/ptene  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeechichie,  Hamburg 
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•nd  Gothft,  1845-07.  Ct  aUo,  among  other  works,  the  article  by  L^  Diestel,  whidi  fa  well  adapted  aa  as 
introdaetion  to  the  atadj  of  earlj  Oriental  religions :  Set-  T^pAon,  Aeahtl  und  Satan^  ein  SeUroff  tur 
MMigionPQfeMehU  df  Orisnti,  in  the  ZMUehrifl  fUr  hUtariscks  ThsotoffiB,  edited  bf  Uledner,  1800, 
PI».  150-817;  ftirther,  OUirier  Baoregard,  Xm  DMnitit  EgypHwfut^  Uur  Oriffin^  Uur  OulU  €t  9on 
Eaepanaion  dan§  U  Monday  Poria,  186flL 

J.  O.  Ehode,  Die  KHlige  Sage  oder  das  guammU  SsUffionet^atem  der  atUn.  Battrer^  Msdtr  und 
Ptrur  Oder  dee  ZendvoUre^  Frank!  on  the  M.  1890;  Martin  Hang,  Die  /Ur^Gdthd'e  oder  SamtnltmQem 
9on  Liedem  und  SprUeKen  Zarathuetra^e^  eeiner  JUnger  und  Nad^olgery  Lelpa.  1858  and  1850  (in  the 
TransaeUona  of  the  German  Oriental  Bodety) ;  Afay  oi»  Sacred  Language^  Writinge^  and  Beligion  </ 
the  Pareeee,  Bombay,  1S51 

On  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  compare,  among  other*,  O.  II.  Ewald,  In  his  Oeeek.  dee  Vdkee 
lerail  bU  a\^f  Cftrieiue,  L.  Herzfeld  in  his  Geech,  dee  Voltee  JieraU  con  der  VoUendvng  dee  eweiten 
Tempele  bie  eur  Eineetaung  dee  Maktcfbdere  Sehimon,  and  Oeorg  Weber  in  Jhte  Volt  lerael  in  der 
aUteetamentlichen  Z^^,'Lcipsic,  1867  (the  first  Tolume  of  the  work  by  Weber  and  Iloltzman,  entitled: 
Geech,  dee  Volkee  lerael  und  der  Entetehung  dee  Chrietenihutne,  3  vols.,  Leips.  1867).  Alexander  Kobnt 
(among  recent  writers)  treats  specially  of  Jewish  angelology  and  demonology  in  their  dependence  on  Par- 
aeeism,  in  the  AbhandL/Ur  Kvnde  dee  Morgenlandee,  ed.  by  Herm.  Brockhans;  his  work  also  published 
separately,  Leipsle,  1861 

The  so-called  philosophy  of  the  Orientals  lacks  in  the  tendency  to  strict  demonstration, 
and  hence  in  scientific  character.  Whatever  philosophical  elements  are  disooverabl* 
among  them  are  so  blended  with  religious  notions,  that  a  separate  exposition  is  scarcely 
possible.  Besides,  even  after  the  meritorious  investigations  of  modem  times,  our  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  thought  remains  far  too  incomplete  and  uncertain  for  a  connected  and 
authentic  presentation.  We  omit,  therefore,  here  the  special  consideration  of  the  varioua 
theorems  of  Oriental  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  general  state- 
ments. 

The  doctrine  of  Ck>nfucius  (561-4T9  B.  c),  as  also  that  of  his  followers  (Meng-tsea, 
bom  371  B.  0.,  and  others),  is  mainly  a  practical  philosophy  of  utilitarian  tendency. 
Its  theoretical  speculations  (which  are  based  on  the  generalized  conception  of  the  an- 
tithesis of  male  and  female,  heaven  and  earth,  etc)  are  not  scientifically  TiTought  out 
The  rich  but  immoderate  fancy  of  the  Hindus  generated,  on  the  basis  of  a  pantheistic 
conception  of  the  world,  a  multiplicity  of  divinities,  without  investing  them  with  har- 
monious form  and  individual  character.  Their  oldest  gods— of  whom  the  Yedas  treat — 
group  themselves  about  tliroe  supreme  divinities  of  nature,  Indra,  Vanini,  and  AgnL 
Later  (perhaps  about  1300  b.  c.)  supreme  veneration  w&s  paid  to  the  three  divine  beings 
which  constituted  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  viz. :  to  Brahma,  as  the  orig^l  source  of  the 
world  (which  is  a  refiected  picture  in  the  mind  of  Brahma,  produced  by  the  deceiving 
M^ja),  to  Vischnu,  as  preserver  and  governor,  and  to  Siva,  as  destroyer  and  producer. 
The  oldest  body  of  Brahman  doctrine  is  the  Mimansa,  which  includes  a  theoretical  part, 
the  Bralimamimansa  or  Yedanta,  and  a  practical  part,  the  Karmamimansa.  To  the  (uni- 
versalistic)  Mimansa  ("Investigation'*)  Eapila  opposed  the  Sankhya  ("Consideration,** 
'^Critique** — an  individualistic  doctrine,  which  denied  the  world-soul  and  taught  the 
existence  of  individual  souls  only).  Wo  find  already  in  the  Sankhya  a  theory  of  the  kinds 
and  the  objects  of  knowledge.  To  the  authors  of  the  Niaya-doctrino,  which  subsequently 
arose,  the  Syllogism  was  known.  The  age  of  these  doctrines  is  imcertain.  In  opposition 
to  the  religion  of  Brahma  arose  (not  far  from  550  B.  c.)  Buddhism,  which  was  an  attempt 
at  a  moral  reformation,  hostile  to  castes,  but  tlie  source  of  a  new  hierarchy.  Its  followers 
were  required  to  make  it  their  supreme  aim  to  rise  abovf^  the  checkered  world  of  changing 
appearance,  with  its  pain  and  vain  pleasure.  But  this  end  was  to  be  reached,  not  so  much 
through  positive  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  as  through  another  process,  termed 
"entrance  into  Nirvana,"  whereby  the  soul  was  saved  from  the  torments  of  transmigra- 
tion and  the  individual  was  brought  into  unconsdous  unity  with  the  AIL    The  Persian  roU- 
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gioQ,  founded  or  reformed  hj  Zarathu8tra  (Zoroaster),  was  opposed  to  the  old  Hmdu  religion, 
whose  gods  it  regarded  as  evil  demons.  Over  against  the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  good  wafi 
placed,  in  dualistio  opposition,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  or  evil ;  after  a  long  contest  the 
former  was  to  triumph.  The  Egyptians  are  credited  with  the  doctrines  of  the  judgment 
of  departed  souls  and  of  their  transmigration,  which  doctrines  Herodotus  (II.  6.3,  81,  123) 
supposes  to  have  passed  from  them  to  the  Orphists  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Their 
mythology  seems  scarcely  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  Grecian  thinkers.  Some- 
what more  considerable  may  have  been  the  influence  on  the  Greeks  of  the  early  astronomir 
col  observations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  also  of  their  geological  observations  and 
speculations.  Certain  geometrical  propositions  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  discovered 
empirically  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  measurement  of  their  fields,  than  to  have  been 
adenUfically  demonstrated  by  them ;  the  discovery  of  the  proofs  and  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  geometry  was  the  work  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jewish  monotheism,  which  scarcely 
exercised  an  (indirect  ?)  influence  on  Anaxagoras,  became  later  an  important  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  Greek  philosophy  (t.  e.  (h>m  the  time  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism  and  in  part  even 
earlier),  when  Jews,  through  the  reception  of  elements  of  Greek  culture,  had  acquired 
s  disposition  for  scientific  thought. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

§  T.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  are  contained  partly  in  the  philosophical  works  and  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  from  them  to  us,  and  partly  in  reports 
and  occasional  allusions.  Modem  historians  have  advanced  grad- 
ually in  the  employment  of  this  material  from  the  method  of  mere 
compilation  to  a  more  exact  historical  criticism  and  a  purer  and 
more  profound  philosophical  comprehension. 

The  earlier  philosophemee  are  never  mentioned  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  form  of 
mere  repetition  with  historic  intent,  but  always  as  incidental  to  the  end  of  ascertaining 
philosophical  truth.  Plato  sketches,  with  historical  fidelity  in  the  essential  outlines, 
though  with  a  poetic  freedom  of  execution,  viyid  pictures  of  the  various  philosophies, 
which  had  preceded  his  own,  as  also  of  the  persons  who  had  been  their  representatives. 
Aristotle  proceeds  rather  with  realistic  exactness  both  in  outline  and  in  details,  and  only 
departs  occasionally  from  complete  historic  rigor  in  his  reduction  of  earlier  points  of  view 
to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  his  own  system.  Tlie  increasing  restriction  of  later 
classical  authors  to  simple  narrative  is  not  calculated  in  general  to  impart  to  their  state- 
ments the  advantage  of  grater  fidelity,  since  they  are  generally  lacking  either  in  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  proper  authorities,  or  in  full  capacity  for  the  dear  comprehension  of 
earlier  philosophical  opinions. 

Plato  characterizes  in  various  dialogues  the  doctrines  of  Heraditus  and  Parmenides, 
of  Empedodcs,  Auaxagoras,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  of  Protagoras,  Oorgias,  and  other 
Sophists,  and  especially  those  of  Socrates  and  of  individual  disdples  of  Socrates.  Next  to 
him,  Xenophon  (especially  in  the  Memorabilia)  is  the  most  important  authority  for  Socrates 
and  his  teaching.  Aristotle,  in  all  his  writings,  makes  it  his  prindple  to  consider,  first 
of  all,  in  the  discussion  of  any  problem,  what  results  obtained  by  his  predecessors  are 
tenable,  and  presents,  in  particular,  in  the  introduction  to  his  *'  first  philosophy  "  (Meta- 
physics), a  critical  review  of  the  prindples  of  all  earlier  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Plato 
{Met  L  c.  3-10).  In  many  places,  also,  Aristotle  gives  information  concerning  Platens 
*'  unwritten  doctrines,**  as  delivered  in  the  oral  lectures  of  the  latter.  A  number  of  minor 
works,  in  which  Aristotle  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  V.  25)  had  treated  of  the  doctrines  of 
various  previous  philosophers  {vepl  ruv  UvGayopeiuv,  rrepi  r^f  'Apxvrcv  ^iXoao^ac^  irrp*  r^ 
lirevaiirirov  mu  StvoKpdrovCj  etc.)  are  lost;  we  find,  however,  in  the  Commentators  many 
statements  drawn  iVom  them.  The  like  is  true  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus  on  earlier 
philosophers  {repl  ruv  *Kva^aY6gov^  irepl  tuv  *Ava^tftivovc,  irepi  t«v  *Ap;t'^uicw,  Histories  of 
Arithmetic,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  irepl  t^  AsffWKpiTav  wrrpoAoyiof,  tuv  dMrykvov^ 
cwayuY^I^  nepl  *E/i9rfcS(McXiovf,  Mrya^xicor,  etc,  and  his  comprehensive  work,  fvatKal  6&^ai^  of 
which  fragpnents  are  extant ;  an  abridgment  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
loter  writers  as  a  prindpal  source  of  information,  see  Diog.  L.,  Y.  42  seq. ;  cC  Usencr, 
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Jnaleeta  ThecphrasteOf  Leips.  1858).  Of  Platonists,  Speumppos  (irepl  ^l^6^\  TDi&nwoi 
iyKu/uav\  Xenocrates  (7rep2  tup  liapfuviSov  and  Uv^aydpeta),  and  HeracUdes  of  Pontus 
(n-e^M  rwp  Hv&ayogeiuv,  npb^  rd  Zi^vcjuof,  *HpajcAe/roo  i^tfy^uQ,  vpbg  rbv  Ai/fidxptrov  i^vy^^ei(\ 
aiid,  later,  notably  Clitomachua  (about  140  b.  c,  irepl  tup  €dpiaeuv\  and  of  Ariatoteliana, 
besides  Theophrastua  and  Kudemus  {yeufUTQucdl  ioTo^dty  agt&itjp-u^  loTogit^  irepi  tup  aargo* 
Xoyaufiivup  laTo^\  Aristoxenus  (iorojMicd  imoftvfiftaTa^  trep2  Tlv^ay6^  koIX  tup  ypupi/iuv 
avTov^  UAaTupoc  ^uk\  Bicaearch  ifiioq  *'B}i^j&do^,  also  ^e(w  piuip\  Pbanias  of  Lesbos  (n-e(>2 
rwv  XuKpoTMuv  and  irp^c  Tovg  oo^tardf),  Clearchus,  Strato,  Duris  of  Samos,  the  pupil  of 
Theophrastua  (about  270  B.  c),  and  others  either  treated  originally  of  earlier  philosophers, 
or  wrote  works  of  more  general  content,  or  works  pertaining  to  the  history  of  special 
sciences,  which  contained  material  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  Also  Epicurus  (irepi 
alpiatup)  and  his  disciples,  Hennarchus,  Metrodorus,  and  Colotes  (in  polemical  works),  and 
Idomeneus  {vegl  tup  1uKfMTULUp\  and  the  Stoics  Cleanthes  (On  Heraditus),  Sphaerus  (On 
Heraclitus,  On  Socrates,  and  On  the  Eretrian  Philosophers),  Chrysippus  (On  the  Early 
Physiologists),  Panaetius  (On  the  Philosophical  Schools  or  Sects,  negl  tup  <uQkaeup\  and 
others  wrote  of  philosophical  doctrines  and  works.  Of  all  these  works,  which  served  as 
authorities  for  later  writers,  we  possess  none. 

The  Alexandrians  followed  in  their  works  the  narratives  of  the  authors  above  named. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  {reg,  285-247  B.  o.)  founded  the  Alexandrian  Library  (for  which 
preparations  had  already  been  beg^n  under  his  father  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  came 
to  Alexandria  about  296  B.  c,  and)  in  which  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  were  brought 
together,  though  not  a  few  spurious  works  were  included  among  them.  Callimachus  of 
Cyrene  (about  294-224  B.  c.),  while  superintendent  of  this  library  (in  which  office  he  suc- 
ceeded Zenodotus  the  Ephesian,  who  lived  about  324^246  B.  c),  drew  up  "  tables  "  of  cele- 
brated authors  and  their  works  ('Kivaai^  tup  Iv  ndoy  natdeigdta^/i^vTUP  koI  up  avpiy/Milfap). 
Eratosthenes  (276-194  b.  c),  who  received  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (reg.  247-222)  the  con- 
trol of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  wrote  concerning  the  various  philosophical  schools  {rrepl  tup 
Kara  ^Xixjo^iav  alpeaeup),  on  which,  as  it  seems,  ApoUodorus  founded  his  (metrical)  chron- 
ido  (composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  b.  c),  from  which,  again,  Diogenes 
I^ertius  and  others  drew  a  large  part  of  their  chronological  data.  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tinm  (born  about  264,  died  about  187  &  c,  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Callimachus,  successor, 
as  librarian,  of  Apollonius,  the  successor  of  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  Aristarchus, 
who  lived  about  212-140  b.  c.)  arranged  most  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  in  Trilogies, 
placing  the  others  alter  them  as  separate  works  (a  part  of  his  supplement  to  the  vtvamtc 
of  Callimachus ;  see  Nauck*s  Sammlung  der  Fragmente  des  Aristophanes  von  Bytouiz).  Be- 
sides Eratosthenes,  the  following  persons  wrote  either  expressly  or  incidentally  of  the 
lives  and  succession  of  the  philosophers  and  of  their  works  and  doctrines :  Neanthes  of 
Cyzicos  (about  240  b.  p.,  resided  at  the  court  of  King  Attains  I.  in  Pergamus,  and  wrote 
funauik  and  tre/>2  kv66^up  av6pup\  Antlgonus  Carystius  (about  225,  ^mm,  etc.),  Hermippus 
(of  Smyrna  7  about  200  b.  c),  the  Callimachean  (and  Peripatetic)*  who,  like  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  in  other  departments,  furnished  in  his  biographico-literary  opuscules,  which 
were  only  too  abundant  in  fables  (^re^^  rwi*  ap^up,  iregH  fidyuv^  irepl  Tiv&aydpotf^  irepl 
'ApiOTOTiXovc,  ffspi  Beo^(>6oToi\  pioi),  a  supplement  to  the.trmzicrc  of  Callimachus  (from  which 
Flivorinus  and,  indirectly,  Diogenes  Laertius  drew  largely),  Sotion  the  Peripatetic  (about 
190  B,  c,  ircp2  Siadoxuv  tup  ^tXoa6^\  Satyrus  (about  180  B.  c,  pioi\  ApoUodorus  of  Athens 
(about  144  &  c,  a  pupQ  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  the  mythological  pipXwBfyai 
and  of  the  before-mentioned  ;tp^"^t  <^<^  perhaps  also  of  the  work  ntgi  tup  ^iXoo6fum 
cl^iawQp),  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (in  the  time  of  SuUa,  SiaSoxal  tup  ftXoaS^),  From 
tba  Siodoxal  of  Sotion  and  the  fiioi  of  Satyrus,  Heradides  Lembua  (about  160  &  a^  the 
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■on  of  Serapion,  compiled  extracts,  which  are  often  mentioned  bj  Diogenes  Laertiiis  (who 
distinguishes — Y,  93,  94 — ^fourteen  persons  named  Heraclides).  Antisthenes  of  Rhocltis 
(about  150  B.  o.)i  the  historian,  and  contemporary  of  Poljbius,  was  probably  the  author  of 
the  ^iXoa6^  diadoxa^^  to  which  Diogenes  Laertius  often  alludes.  Demetrius  the  Hagne- 
'  JBian,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  Homonymous  Authors  (ireipl  hfiuvvfuu^ 
voofTLw  Kol  Gvyypa^Liv\  from  which  Diogenes  Laertius,  perhaps  through  Diodes,  drew 
'many  of  his  statements  (cf.  Scheurleer,  De  Demetrio  Magnde,  diss,  inaug.^  Leyden, 
1858).  Didymus  Chaloenterus  (in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c.)  also 
labored  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  compiler  of  sentences.  Sosiorates 
wrote  Stadoxaij  which  Diogenes  Laertius  often  mentions.  Diodes  Magnes,  a  ftiend  of 
Epicureanism  and  opponent  of  Sotion,  the  partisan  of  the  philosophy  of  Sextius,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  works  entitled  pioi  ^Xoo6fu»  and 
hriSpo/i^  ^joa6^uv^  from  which  Diog.  Laertius,  at  least  in  his  account  of  the  Stoics,  and 
most  likely  also  in  that  of  the  Epicureans,  drew  very  largely.  (According  to  Nietzsche, 
Diogenes  derived  most  of  his  data  from  Diodes  Magnes  and  Favorinus.) 

Of  the  works  of  the  ancients  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those  specially  important 
for  the  history  of  philosophy  are  the  works  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  the 
historian  and  Platonic  philosopher,  Galenus,  the  physician  (bom  131,  died  after  200  A.  D.^ 
Bextus  the  Skeptic  (flourished  about  200  a.  d.,  a  physidan  of  the  empirical  school,  and 
hence  usually  named  Sextus  Empiricus),  the  historical  work  (founded  largely  on  the  otto- 
ftvri/wvtvftaTa  and  navroSair^  Urropia  of  Favorinus)  by  Diogenes  of  Laerta  (in  Cilida,  about 
220  A.  B.),  and  the  writings  of  numerous  Neo-Platonists  (but  Porphyry^s  ^iXdoo^  Umpia 
is  no  longer  extant)  and  commentators  of  Aristotle ;  of  similar  importance  are  tho  works 
of  certain  of  the  Church  Fathers,  espedally  those  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog,  and  Dialog, 
emm  T^yphone^  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {ExhorhUion  to  the  JleUenes^  Paedoffoffw,  Stromata), 
Origen  {Contra  Celsum,  etc),  and  Eusebius  (PraqxtriUio  EiangeUea)^  and  in  part  those  of 
Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine.  Many  materials  for  the  history  of  philosophy 
are  found  in  Gellius  (about  150  a.  d.,  in  his  Nodes  Atticae)f  Athenaeus  (about  200, 
Ikipno3ophi8tae\  Flavins  Philostratus  (about  200),  Eunapius  of  Sa'rdis  (about  400) 
Johannes  Stobaeus  (about  500),  Photius  (about  880,  Lexicon  and  BibUotheea)^  and 
Suidas  (about  1000,  Lexicon) ;  the  work  ire^t  rCxv  iv  iratdeig  SiaXafi^vruv  tro^uv,  ascribed 
to  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  appears  to  bo  a  compilation  from  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas, 
dating  from  the  15th  century  (see  Lehrs,  in  the  Hhein.  Ifua,  XYII.,  1862,  pp.  453-457). 
Cicero  gives  evidence  in  his  writings  of  a  tolerably  extensive  and  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophical  schools  of  his  time,  but  his  knowledge  of  Greek  speculation  was  instifB- 
dent  A  higher  value  belongs  to  most  of  tlie  bistorical  statements  of  the  commentators 
of  Aristotle,  since  these  were  founded  on  original  works  of  the  philosophers,  which  were 
then  extant,  or  on  various  reports  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  other  authors,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Cieeronia  Historia  PhUoaophiae  Antiquae  ex  Ornnibtit  lUiva  Scripiis  coUcgit  Fr.  Gedike^ 
Berlin,  1782,  1801,  1814. 

The  works  of  Plutarch  entitled  mpl  ruv  irp6Tcjv  ^tXooo^dvruv  isai  ruv  ait'  avruv^  irepl 
Kvptjvaiuv^  ixXoy^  ^Xoa6^Liv,  and  erfKt/mTelc  laropuool  are  not  preserved.  Plutarch's 
'*  Morah'a  "  contain  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  doctrines.  The  work  entitled  Phtt  de  Physida  PhiUh 
aophorum  Decretis  Libri  Quingue  {ed,  Dan.  Beck,  Leipsic,  1787,  and  contained  also  in  Wyt- 
tonbach's  and  Dubner's  editions  of  the  "  Moralia  ")  is  spurious. 

CUmd,  Galmi  Liber  irepl  ^Xno6^  loropiac  (in  the  complete  ed.  of  the  Works  of  Galen, 
td,  KClhn,  voL  XIX.)    The  work  is  spurious.    Leaving  out  the  commencement,  it  agrees 
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•ImoBt  throughout  with  the  Pseudo-Plutarchic  work  above-mentioned,  of  which  it  is  a  recen- 
sion somewhat  abridged.  In  the  genuine  writings  of  Gkilen,  however,  there  is  found,  in 
addition  to  their  medioal  contents,  much  that  concerns  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Sexti  Empirid  Opera,  Pyrrhoniarum  IruUtuHonum  Libri  Trea  (irvplMveioi  vTrorvir^et^; 
Skeptical  Sketclies) ;  Oontra  MathenuUicos  sive  DiacipUn,  Profeasorea  Libri  sex,  Contra  Phiioao- 
phoa  Ubri  qumque;  the  two  also  together  under  the  title:  Adveraua  IfatiL  Libri  XI. 
(Against  the  representatives  of  the  positive  sciences  and  against  philosophical  dogmatists.) 
£(L  Ja  Alb.  Eabridus,  Leipsic,  1718;  reprinted  ibid.  1842.  Ex,  rac  Imm.  Bekker,  Berlin,' 
1842. 

Flam  PhUaatrati  Vitae  Sqphiaianm.  Ed.  Car.  Lud.  Eayser,  Heidelberg,  1838.  Opera 
ed.  Eajrser,ZQrich,  1844-46;  ibid.  1853;  ed.  Ant.  Westermann,  Paris,  1849. 

Atheniouei  DeipnoaophisioA.    Ed.  Aug.  Meineke,  Leipsic,  1858-59. 

Diogenia  Laertii  de  ViHa^  DogmaUbua  et  ApophOiegmaUbua  Clarorum  Phihaopkomm  libri 
daoem  (if^epl  ^'um^  doyfidruv  Koi  airo^^eyfidruv  tuv  ev  ^tXoao^  evSotuuifadvrav  fti^Xia  dixa), 
Ed.  HQbner,  2  vols.,  Leips.  1828-31 ;  Commentaries  on  the  same,  vols.  I.  and  II.,  Leips.', 
1830-33,  containing  the  notes  of  Is.  Casaubonus,  Aeg.  Menagrius  and  others.  The  com- 
mentary of  Menagius  on  Diogenes  La§rtius  appeared  first  in  1652.  Diog.  L.  De  VUia,  etc., 
e»  JtaUda  eodicSfua  niaie  primum  excuaaia  recsnauit  C.  Gabr.  Cobet  Accedunt  Oly^mpiodori, 
Ammonii,  JambHehi^  PorphyrU  et  alburn  Vitae  PUttonia,  Ariatotdia^  Pythagorat,  Platini  et 
Jaidorif  Ant  Weatermanno^  et  Marini  vita  Procli^  J.  F.  Boiaaonnadio  edentibua.  Graece  et 
LfUima  cwn  indicibua^  Paris,  1850.  Cf.  Frdr.  Bahnsch,  De  Diog.  L.  Fi>ntibua^  (diaa.-inaug, 
Jiegimontanenaia,)  Oumbinnen,  1868;  Frdr.  Nietzsche,  De  Laertii  Diogenia  FonttbuSy  in 
the  Khein.  Muaewm^  new  series,  XXIIL  1868,  and  XXIY.  1869.  Diogenes  Laertius  dedi- 
cated his  work,  according  to  III.  47,  to  a  female  admirer  of  Plato.  His  general  attitude 
is  tiiat  of  an  Eclectic,  while  in  the  different  parts  of  his  work  he  is  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  sources  from  which  he  draws.  Diogenes  brings  the  history 
of  Platonism  down  to  Clitomachus,  that  of  Aristotclianism  to  Lyco,  that  of  Stoicism,, 
in  our  text,  to  Chrysippus,  though  originally  (as  shown  by  Valentine  Rose  in  tlie 
ffermea^  voL  I.,  Berlin,  1 866,  p.  370  ff.)  it  was  continued  to  Comutus ;  he  names  the 
prindpal  Epicureans  down  to  Zeno  of  Sidon,  Demetrius  Laco,  Diogenes  Tarsensia,  and 
Orion ;  only  the  history  of  Skepticism  is  brought  down  by  him  to  his  own  time,  i.  e.,  till 
near  220  a.  d.  ,• 

dementia  Alexandrini  Opera,  Ed.  Reinhold.  Elotz,  Leipsic,  1830-34.  Origenia  ^t^joao-^ 
fohfuvOy  in  Jac.  Oronovii  Theaaur.  Antiquitatum  Graecamm^  torn.  X.,  Leyden,  1701,  pp.^ 
257-292.  Compendium  Hiatoriae  PhUoaophicae  Antiquae  aire  Phihaophumena,  quae  sub 
Origenia  nomine  cireumferuntur^  ed.  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf,  Hamb.  1706,  2d  ed.,  ibid.  1716;t 
alao  in  the  complete  editions  of  Origen.  Qptykvovq  ^iXoao^fohiuva  fj  Kara  iraaCtv  alpiaeuv 
iXe}'X^f  Origenia  Philoaopkumena^  aive  Omnium  Haereaium  RefiUaHo^  e  codice  Parisino  nunc 
primum  ed.  Emman.  Miller,  Oxford,  1851.  S  Hippolyti  Pefutaiionia  Omnium  Haereaium 
LSbrorvm  Decern  quae  auperaunt,  ed,  L.  Duncker  tt  F.  G.  Schneidewin,  optta  Sdmeidewino 
defundo  absdvil  L.  Duncker,  Gott  1859,  ed.  Patricius  Cruice,  Paris,  1860.  Of  this  work, 
the  first  book,  which  seems  to  bo  founded  in  large  measure  on  the  abridgpnent  made  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  of  the  irepl  fwruujv  of  Theophrastus,  is  identical  with  the  ^iXoao- 
foiffteva^  which  is  all  of  the  work  that  was  known  until  recently.  Books  IT.-X.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beginning  of  Book  lY.,  were  found  in  a  cloister  on  Mount  Atlios 
in  1842.  That  Origen  was  not  the  author  of  tlie  work  is  certain ;  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Church  Father,  Hippolytus,  who  lived  about  220  a.  d.,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Iremcus,  is 
extremely  probable. 

Eutdii  PraeparoJtio  EcangeHea^  ed,  Yiger,  Paris,  1628;  ed,  Heinichen,  Leips.  1842-43. 
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Eusebios  draws  very  largel7  from  l^eudthPhiiairch.  de  FtaeiHs  FhHotopkanim,  or  more 
likely  from  a  fuller  edition  of  that  work. 

Eunapii  Sardiani  Vitae  FhHosopharwn  et  Sophitianim.  Ed,  J.  F.  Boisaonade,  Amat. 
1822 ;  Paris,  1849. 
r  Jo.  Stobaei  FkrrUegium,  9d.  Thorn.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1822;  Leipsic,  1823-23;  ed.  Aug. 
'  ^Meinecke,  Leipsic,  1855-57.  Echgae  Fhyncae  et  EOiicae^  ed.  Arnold  Henn.  Lud.  Ueeren, 
Gdtt,  1792-1801 ;  ed,  Thom.  Oaisford,  Oxford,  1850 ;  eci.  Aug.  Meineke,  vol  I.,  Leips.  I860, 
YoL  II.,  ib,  1864.  The  Edogae  agree  with  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Be  Placiiia  PhUos.,  and  Pseudo- 
Galen  in  those  parts  which  relate  to  the  same  topics,  but  they  contain,  in  passages,  fuller 
extracts  from  the  common  source  from  which  each  of  these  writers  drew.  Many  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bishop  Theodoret,  who  died  in  457,  were  drawn  from  this  compilation. 

Hesychii  MUesii  OpusctUa,  ed,  Jo.  Conr.  Orelli,  Leipsic,  1820. 

ShnpUcii  Comm,  ad  Arist  Physicas  AuaeuUaUonea,    Ed.  Asulanus,  Venice,  1526. 

Michael  Hissman,  in  the  Magazin  far  die  PhUoaophie  und  ihre  Oeachichie,  6  vols.  Gdtt. 
and  Lemgo,  1778-83,  brought  together  a  number  of  essays  taken  from  the  Annab  of 
Tarious  academies,  many  of  which  relate  to  ancient  philosophy.  Among  these,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  articles  on  Thalea  and  Anaximander  by  tlie  Abb^  de  Ganaye,  on  Py* 
tkagorcu  by  De  la  Nauze  and  by  Freret,  on  Empedoeka  by  Bonamy,  on  Anaxagoras  by  Abb^ 
le  Batteux  and  by  Heinius,  on  Socrates  by  Abb^  Fraguier,  on  Aristippua  by  Le  Batteux,  on 
Plato  by  Abb^  Gamier,  on  CkdHsthenea  by  Sevin,  on  Euhemerua  by  Sevin,  Fourmont,  and 
Foucher,  on  Pctnaeiius  and  on  Athenodorua  by  Sevin,  on  Muaaniua  and  on  SexHua  by  De 
Burigny,  on  Paregrinua  the  Cynic  by  Capperonier,  and  on  Produa  by  De  Burigny. 

Christoph.  Meiners,  Biaioria  Doctrinae  de  Vtro  Deo^  Lemgo,  1780.  GeachickU  dea 
Ifraprunga^  Ibrtganga  und  VerfaUa  der  Wiaaenehaften  in  Griechenland  und  Bom,  Lemgo, 
1781-82.     Cfrundriaa  der  Geach.  der  WeUweiaheit,  Lemgo,  1786;  2d  ed.  1789. 

D.  Tiedemann,  Griachenlanda  erate  Phibaophen  oder  LAen  und  Systeme  dea  Orpheua,  Phera* 
aydea,  Thaka,  und  Pythagoraa,  Leipsic,  1781. 

Fr.  Tict  Leberecht  Plessing,  Biator.  und  phiha.  Unterauchungen  uber  die  Denkart, 
fheologie  und  PhihaopJUe  der  aUaaten  Volker,  vonuglich  der  Oriecken,  bia  auf  Ariatot  Zeit, 
BSang,  1785;  Mnemonium  oder  Verauche  zur  EnthUUung  der  Geheimniaae  dea  AUerUiuma, 
Leipsic,  1787 ;  Verauche  tur  Aufkldrung  der  PhUoaophie  dea  OUeaten  AUerthuma,  Leipsic, 
1788. 

Wilh.  Traug.  Krng,  Geaehichte  der  PhUoaophie  alter  Zeit,  vomehmlich  unler  Griedun  und 
RSmem^  Leipsic,  1815;  2d  ed.,  1827. 

Zeller  writes  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  the  history  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy since  Buhle  and  Tennemann,  in  the  Jahrhucher  der  Geyenwart,  July,  1843. 

Hiatoria  phUoaophiae  Graeco^Romanae  ex  fontium  hcia  eoniexta.  Loeoa  coOegerunt,  dia- 
poaueruni,  notia  auxerunfE.  Ritter,  L.  Preller.  Edidit  L.  Preller,  Hamburg,  1838.  Edit 
IL  recogn.  et  auxit  L.  Preller,  Gotha,  1856.  Ed,  III.  Gotha,  1864.  Ed.  IV.,  1869.  (A  yal- 
uable  compilation.) 

Ihigmenta  PhUoaophorum  Graeeorum,  ed.  F.  W.  Mullach,  Paris,  18C0-67. 

Christian  Aug.  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschtchte  der  Griechiach-Romiachen  PhUoaophie 
(Part  L:  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy;  Part  IL,  Ist  Div.:  Socrates,  the  Imperfect  Disciples  of 
Socrates  and  Plato;  Part  IL,  2d  Div.;  Aristotle;  Part  III.,  Ist  Div.;  Review  of  the  Aris- 
totelian System  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  his  Immediate  Successors,  as  transition 
to  the  third  period  of  the  development  of  Greek  Philosophy),  Berlin,  1835,  M4,  *53,  *67,  *60. 
Geaehichte  der  Entwickeiungen  der  grtechiachen  PhUoaophie  und  ihrer  Kachwirhmgen  im 
romiachen  Reiche,  first  half  (till  Aristotle),  Beriin,  1862,  second  half  (from  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  constituting,  with  the  ••  AuafUhrungeii,'*  which  appeared 
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in  1866,  the  3d  diTiaioa  of  the  3d  part  of  the  "  Handbueh'')  tb.  1864.  An  extremely  care- 
ful, comprehensive,  and  learned  inyeetigation.  The  **  Oedchiehte  dor  JShUwiekekmgen "  is  a 
shorter  and  oompendious  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Aug.  Bemh.  Krische,  Fbnehimgm  aufdem  OtbieU  der  aUen  PfUhsophie,  Ist  Vol :  D%$ 
(heohgisehen  Lehrm  der  grie^iachm  Dmker^  eine  PrSfwug  dor  Darstettung  Cicero\  Gottmgen, 
1840. 

Ed.  Zeller,  Die  PkUoaophie  der  Cfriechen,  eine  DtUermidiung  uber  Character^  Garg  und 
Hauptmamenie  ikrer  Entanckelung  (Part  L :  General  Introduction,  Pre-Socratio  Philosophj. 
PsrtIL:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Part  III.:  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophy),  TQbingen, 
18U,  *46y  *53.  Second  revised  edition,  with  the  title.  Die  Phihaophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrer 
ffeeeh.  Entioiduiimg  dargedOt  Part  I.,  T&b.  1856.  Part  H.  (6o<brates  and  tb<)  Socratic 
Schools,  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy),  Tub.  1856.  Part  II.  2d  Div.  (Aristotle  and  the  Early 
Peripatetics),  Tub.  1863.  Part  IIL  1st  Div.  (Post-Aristotelian  philosophy),  1st  halt,  Leips. 
1865;  2d  half,  with  a  Register,  ib.  1869.  Third  Edition,  Part  I.,  ib.  1869.  [''Socrates 
and  the  Socratic  Schools'*  (London,  1868)  and  "The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics** 
(Lond.  1869),  are  translations  by  Dr.  Oswald  Eeichel  from  this  work  of  Zeller. — Tr.]  This 
work  gives  evidence  of  the  most  admirable  combination  of  philosophical  profoundnesa 
mfd  critical  sagacity  in  the  author.  The  philosophical  stand-point  of  the  author  is  a  Hege- 
lianism  modified  by  empirical  and  critical  elements. 

Karl  Prantl,  Oeberaicht  der  griechisch-romiechen  PhiJosophie,  Stuttgart,  1854;  new 
edition,  1863. 

A.Schwegler,  Gekkiehie  der  griechiaehen  Philoeophie,  ed.  by  C.  Kostlin,  Tubingen,  1859; 
second  enlarged  edition,  ib,  1870  (1869). 

Ludwig  Striunpell,  Die  Geachichte  der  griechiaehen  Phihaophiey  zur  Ueberaieht^  B^etition 
und  Orientirung  bei  eigenen  ShuHen  eniujor/en  (Ist  Div.:  The  Theoret  Philos.  of  tlie 
Greeks;  2d  Div.:  Their  Practical  Philosophy),  Leipsic,  1854-61.  The  stand-point  is 
Uerbartian. 

N.  J.  Schwarz,  Jfanud  de  VHiatoire  de  la  Philoaophie  Andenne^  Li^,  1842;  2.^ 
liege,  1846.  Ch.  Renouvier,  Manud  de  Philoaophie  Ancienm^  Paris,  1845.  Charles 
L^vdque,  Etudea  de  Phihaophie  Grecque  et  LtUine^  Paris,  1864.  L.  Lenoel,  Lea  Philoa(h 
pkea  de  TAntiquiie,  Paris,  1865.  M.  Morel,  EiaL  de  la  Sageaae  et  du  Godt  chez  lea  Greca^ 
Paris,  1865. 

Franco  Fiorentino,  Saggio  Shrieo  auUa  FQoaofia  GrecOy  Florence,  1865. 

W.  A.  Butler,  Ledurea  en  ihe  Hiatory  of  Ancient  PhUoaophy^  edited  by  W,  H.  Thompson, 
2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1856;  London,  1866.  Leeturea  on  Greek  Philoaophy^  and  other  Phih- 
aophieal  Remaina  of  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  ed.  by  AL  Grant  and  E.  L.  Lushington,  3 
vols.,  Edinb.  and  London,  1866.  [Ritter*s  Hiatory  of  Ancient  PhUoaophy,  translated  from 
the  first  volumes  of  Bitter's  general  history,  mentioned  above,  §  4,  by  Alex.  J.  W.  Morri- 
son, 4  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-46.  Walter  Anderson,  Tlie  PhUaaophy  of  Ancient  Greece  inveati' 
gated  in  ita  Origin  and  Progreaa,  Edinb.  1791.~rr.] 

Of  ancient  phjrsical  theories,  Th.  Henri  Martin  treats  in  La  Foudrt,  TElectrtcitS,  et  U 
MagnStiame  chet  lea  Andena^  Paris,  1866.  CC  also  Charles  Thurot,  Recherehea  Hiatoriquea 
9wr  la  Principe  dArehimkde  (Ex^raU  de  la  Revue  Archhlogique),  Paris,  1869. 

On  Greek  and  Roman  theories  of  law  and  of  the  state,  cf. — beside  the  work  of  K. 
HUdenbrand,  cited  above,  p.  13 — A.  Yeder,  Hiatoria  Philoaophiae  Juria  apud  Veterea^  Leyden, 
1832;  Herm.  Henkel,  Liayoamwnita  Artia  Graecorum  PoUticae,  Berl.  1847;  Studien  su  einer 
GeKhiehU  der  griechiaehen  Lehrt  vom  Stoat,  in  the  PhUologua,  Vol.  IX.,  1854,  p.  402seq.;  Zir 
Geachichte  der  grieeh.  Staatawiaa,  (G.  Pr,)  Salzwedel,  1863  and  1866,  Stendal,  1867  and  1869. 
IC.  Voigt,  Die  Lehre  vom  Jus  Ifaturaley  Aequum  et  Bonum  ttni  Jaa  Gentium  dv  Rdmer, 
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Leips.  1856.  (On  Oreek  theories,  pp.  81-176.)  Cf.  also  the  extensive  work  of  Ihering: 
OM  dea  rSmiachen  BeefUa  aufden  tferachiedenen  Stufen  »einer  JBrUwiekehingf  Leips.  1852  seq. 

Of  the  relation  of  Hellenic  Ethics  to  Christianity,  Neander  treats  in  his  Wisa.  Abhand' 
kmgen^  ed.  by  J.  Jaoobi,  Berlin,  1851 ;  cf.  his  above-cited  "  Vorleaungen  Hber  die  Gtach,  dtr 
elSiitdiehen  Eihik.'*  W.  Wehrenpfennig  (Proffr.  des  JoachimsthaTachen  Gymnasntma,  Berlin, 
1856)  writes  of  the  diversity  of  ethical  principles  among^  the  Hellenes  and  its  causes.  Ad. 
Qamier,  De  la  Morale  dona  VAnHquiU,  Paris,  1865. 

On  ancient  .Esthetics,  see  Eduard  Muller,  Geach,  der  Thaorie  der  Kunat  bet  den  Alien, 
Breslau,  1834-37.  Cf.  Zimmermann's  Geach.  der  Aeaihetik  and  A.  Kuhn,  Die  Idee  dea 
Sdlonen  in  ihrer  EkUwickekmg  bei  den  Alien  bia  in  unaere  Tagt,  2d  edit,  Berlin,  1865. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Unity,  see  Wegener,  De  Dno  aive  Ohitak  {iqmd  Graecorum  Phihaophoa., 
Baaiachfd-Progr.,  Potsdam,  1863. 

On  ancient  views  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  see  Karl  Arnold,  Oymn.'Progr., 
Straubing,  1864. 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  Language  among  the  ancients,  treat  Lersch  (Bonn,  1841),  and  H. 
Steinthal  (Geachichie  der  ^prachwiaa.  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romem,  Berlin,  1863-64).  Cf. 
g^h^W"**"")  Die  Lehre  von  den  Redetheilen  bei  den  AUen,  Berlin,  1862. 

^  §  8.  The  efforts  of  the  poetic  fancy  to  represent  to  itself  the  nature 
and  development  of  things  divine  and  human  precede,  excite  to,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  philosophical  inquiry.  The  influence  of  the 
theogonic  and  cosmogonic  notions  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  the 
development  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophy  was  only  remote  and 
inconsiderable;  but  perhaps  certain  Orphic  poesies,  as  also  the 
Cosmology  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (who  first  wrote  in  prose,  about 
600  B.  c),  and,  on  the  other  liand,  the  commencement  of  ethical  reflecr 
tion,  which  manifested  itself  in  proverbs  and  poems,  exercised  a  more 
direct  and  essential  influence. 

Tho  nnmercms  works  relating  to  those  phases  of  intelleetnal  derelopment,  which  preceded  the  adTent 
of  philosophy,  can  not  here  bo  named  with  any  degree  of  fhllness;  It  may  saflftce  only  to  direct  attentSon 
to  K.  F.  Nigelsboch's  nbmar.  ThedogU  (Nareroberg;  1840)  and  his  Naehhom0ri*eka  Thtotogie^  also  to  tho 
works  of  Crenzer  and  Voss,  the  first  Tolumes  of  Orote's  Hittorp  </  Gruce^  the  Popuidre  A^fmUe  of 
Lehra,  tho  works  of  Prellor  and  others  on  Oredan  Mythology,  and  Tarious  monographs,  such  as  Camdohr's 
Zur  ffomeriachen  Ethik  {Programm  de$  Gymtuf,  mu  Lilneberg\  etc  Cf.  Lobeok,  Dt  Carminibua 
Orphieis^  Kfinigsb.  1824;  De  OrphH  Aetats^  ib.  1826;  Aglaophamu9  «.  de  TheoL  Myat  Graecorum 
Camia,  S  toIs^  ib.  1S:9;  K.  Eichhoff,  De  Onomaerito  Athenienai,  Oymn.'Proffr.,  Elberfold,  1840;  a 
Haapt,  Orphmu^  Ifotnerw^  Onomaeritue;  $i94  Thealogiae  etPhUoaophlaa  Jnitia  apud  Grateoe,  Gjfmn,^ 
Proffr^  KSnlgsberg  in  Neamark,  1864;  J.  A.  Hartnng,  DU  Seligian  und  Jf^tkoloiie  der  Griechen, 
Lelpt.  1865  (Hartang  detects  In  Eplmcnldes,  the  Cretan,  and  Onomacritns  a  confhslon  In  matten  of  be- 
lief; doe  to  the  introdactlon  of  Egyptian,  Phenldan,  and  Phrygian  eapcrstitlons);  P.  R.  Schuster,  De  eataria 
Orphieae  theogoniae  indcle  atque  origine,  aeeedit  HellatUei  theogonia  Orpkica^  Lei  pale,  1660.  On 
Pherecydes,  ct  Friedr.  Wllh.  Stnn  (Oera,1789;  1796),  Leipa.  18S4;  L.  Preller,  DU  Theogonie  dee  Ph.  «i  & 
la  the  Xhein.  Miu./.  PMloL,  new  series,  VoL  IV^  1846» pp.  877-8S9,  and  In  PrvUer^s  Auegew.  A^fk.,t^hf 
R.  KOhkr,  Berlin,  1864,  pp.  680-861 ;  R.  Zimmerauum,  Ueber  die  Lehre  dee  Ph.  9.  &  und  ihr  VerhaUnUe 
eu  awmergrtechiechen  OkiMbenetreieeny  in  Flchte's  Zeilechr.  /.  PhOoe.  Vol.  U.  No.  2, 1864,  and  Joh.  Con> 
rad,  De  Pkerecydie  SvHi  Aetate  aUpte  Omnotogta  (Dim.  BonneMtM\  Otblenbc,  1866.— Karl  DiHhry,^ 
Orteeh.  Fragmente  (Part  L :  Fragments  by  the  seven  wise  men,  their  oootemForarles  and  tho  Fytha>4 
gnmuiaX  Barmftadt,  183S;  H.  Wi»kemann,  De  Lacedaemtmiomm  PhUomphia  et  PhUowphie  deque 
Septem  quoe  dieunt  SaptenMue,  Lac.  dlMifmlU  ft  HnUfrtorihne,  Henfeld,  ISIO ;  Otto  Bernhardt.  Die  Heben 
WetHen  Orlechenkmde,  Oymn^-Progr.,  Sorau,  1864;  Fro.  AemIL  Bofaren,  De  Septem  SapieuUbtia,  Boos, 

isorr. 
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The  Homeric  poems  seem  to  imply  an  earlier  f^rm  of  religious  ideas,  the  gods  of  which 
were  personified  forces  of  nature,  and  they  recall  in  occasional  particulars  (a.  g,  IL  YIIL, 
19 sq., myth  of  the  aeip^  xp^'^^^v)  Oriental  speculations;  but  all  such  elements  in  them  are 
without  exception  clothed  in  an  ethical  form.  Homer  draws  thoroughly  ideal  pictures  of 
human  life,  and  the  influence  which  his  poetry  in  its  pure  na&vete  exercised  on  the  Hellenes 
(as  also  the  less  elevated  influence  of  the  more  reflective  poetry  of  Hesiod),  was  essentially 
ethical  and  religious.  But  when  this  education  had  accomplished  its  work  in  sufficient 
measure,  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  race,  increasing  in  depth  and  finding 
the  earlier  stadium  insufficient,  advanced  to  a  more  rigorously  polemic  attitude,  and  even 
proscribed  the  ideal  of  the  past  as  a  false,  misleading,  and  pernicious  agency  (XenophancS| 
Heraclitus,  and  Plato).  After  this  followed  a  species  of  reconciliation  which  lasted  during 
several  centuries  before  the  final  rupture,  but  rested  in  part  only  on  the  delusive  basis  of 
allegorical  interpretation.  Greek  philosophy  made  incomparably  greater  advances  in 
that  earlier  polemic  period  than  after  its  friendly  return  to  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod. 

At  a  later  time,  when  renewed  speculation  was  again  inclined  to  concede  to  the  most 
ancient  poetry  the  highest  authority,  the  belief  of  earlier  times,  tliat  the  Homeric  poetry 
was  preceded  by  another  of  more  speculative  character,  namely,  the  Orphic^  found  much 
credit  According  to  the  primitive  legend,  Orpheus  was  the  originator  of  the  worship  of 
Bacdius  among  the  Thracians.  Cosmogonic  poems  were  early  ascribed  to  him  (by  Ono- 
macritus,  the  favorite  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and  others).  Herodotus  says  (11.  53) :  '*  Homer 
and  Hesiod  framed  the  theogony  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  the  poets,  who  are  believed  to  have 
lived  before  them,  in  my  opinion,  were  their  successors;"  in  U.  81  (cf.  123),  Herodotus 
declares  the  so-called  Orphic  and  Bacchic  doctrines  to  be  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean. 
Those-  Orphic  cosmogonies  of  which  we  have  most  precise  knowledge  date  from  an  epoch 
much  later  still,  and  arose  under  the  influence  of  the  later  philosophy.  It  is,  however, 
susceptible  of  sufficiently  convincing  demonstration,  that  one  of  the  Cosmogonies  origi- 
nated in  a  comparatively  early  period.  Damascius,  the  Neo-Platonist,  relates  (2>#  iVtnc. 
p.  382),  that  Eudemus,  the  Peripatetic,  an  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  reported  the 
substance  of  an  Orphic  theogony,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  intelligible,  owing  to 
its  being  utterly  inexpressible — so  Damascius  explains  it  from  his  stand-point — ^but  the 
beginning  was  made  with  Night.  We  may  certainly  assume  that  Aristotle  also  was 
acquainted  with  this  theogony  (cf.  also  Plat.  TVtti.,  p.  40  e).  Now  Aristotle  says,  MetapK, 
XrV.  4,  that  the  ancient  poets  and  the  latest  (philosophical)  OeoXdyoi  represented  (pantho- 
istically)  what  is  highest  and  best  as  being  not  first,  but  Becond  or  subsequent  in  order 
of  time,  and  resulting  from  a  gradual  development ;  whQe  those,  who  (in  point  of  time  and 
in  their  modes  of  thought  and  expression)  stood  between  the  poets  and  the  philosophers 
{ol  fu/uyfiivot  avTufv)^  like  Pherecydes,  who  no  longer  employed  exclusively  the  language 
of  mythology,  and  the  magi  and  some  Greek  philosophers,  regarded  (theistically)  that 
which  is  most  perfect,  as  first  in  order  of  time.  What  "ancient"  poets  {apxaioi  noarrai^ 
whoso  time,  for  tlio  rest,  may  reach  down,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  into  the  sixth  cen- 
tury s.  c.)  are  here  meant,  Aristotle  indicates  only  by  designating  their  principles:  oiov 
VvKra  Kol  Ovpavdv  i)  Xdof  fj  'QKeavSv,  Of  these  Xaoc  is  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to 
Hesiod  (vdvTLfv  fiiv  irp&riara  Jioog  ykveT\  avr^p  iweira  TdV  evpixrrepvoq  k.  t.  X.  Theoy.  V. 
116  sq. ;  ^«  Xdeoc  cT  'Epefidc  re  fiiXatvd  re  Ni;f  iykvwro^  %b.  123),  *QMav6q  to  Homer  ('Q«avov 
re  i^ewv  yivwtv  koX  fuyripa  Tj/i^vv,  II.  XIV.  201;  IL  XIV.  240:  'Q#cfav<Jc,  w^fp  yivcotc 
wavreaai  rirvKTat),  and  Nvf  Kal  Ovpov^,  therefore,  to  some  other  well-known  theogony, 
iD  all  probability  to  the  same  Orphic  theogony  which  was  described  by  Eudemus ;  and 
io  thSf  ease  tliis  theogony  must  havo  arisen,  at  the  latest,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
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Christ,  since  Aristotle  redrons  its  author  among  the  "ancient  poets'^  {iroti/Tat  apxdlot). 
But  this  theogony,  and  indeed  all  the  theogonies,  to  which  the  Aristotelian  testimony 
assigns  a  comparatively  high  antiquity,  agree  substantially,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
with  the  theogonies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  their  religious  conceptions.  2ieus  appears 
as  the  eternal  ruler  of  all  and  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  following  yersoi  which  is, 
most  likely,  the  iraXaid^  XAyoc  to  whidi  Plato  refers  in  Leg^  lY.  715e:— 

Zrvf  apx^^  Zcvf  fiiaaa^  Atbg  (T  Ik  ndvra  rkrvicrai, 

Pherecydes,  of  the  island  of  Syros  (about  G00>530  b.  c),  wrote  a  theogony  in  prose, 
which  is  cited  under  the  title  of  ^'Rirrdfrnxo^,  probably  from  the  folds  Qivxoic)  of  his  K6a/toc, 
Diogenes  Laertius  cites,  as  follows,  the  opening  words  of  this  work  (L  119):  Zevc  /iiv  xal 
7ip6voc  etc  ^^  1^*^  X6uv  riv,     X0ovly  6i  dvofia  iykvero  F^,  tTveid^  airry  Zevg  yiftac  ^tSci. 

The  cosmologist,  Epimenides,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Pherecydes,  describes 
the  world  as  coming  forth  from  night  and  air,  and  belongs  consequently  to  those  whom 
Aristotle  designates  as  ik  vwcrbc  ytwuvre^  deoAdyoi,  Acusilaus  made  Chaos  first,  Erebus 
and  Night  being  its  children.  Hermotimus  of  Clazomenae  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
theistical  cosmologists  (see  below,  §  24). 

The  so-called  '* Seven  Wise  Men,"  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Solon;  Cleomonos,  Myson 
(or,  according  to  others,  Periander),  and  Chilon  (Anacharsis,  Epimenides,  end  others  are 
also  named),  with  the  sayings  attributed  to  them  (Thales :  "  Know  Thyself,"  or,  "  What  is 
difficult?  To  know  one's  self;  and  what  is  easy?  To  advise  another;"  Solon:  "Hold 
the  beautiful  and  good  more  sacred  than  an  oath;  "  "Speak  not  falsely;*'  "Practice  dili- 
gently things  excellent ;  "  "Be  slow  in  acquiring  friends,  but  those  thou  hast  taken,  do  not 
cast  off;  "  "  Learn  to  command  by  first  learning  to  obey ;  *'  "  Let  thy  advice  be  not  what  ia 
most  agreeable,  but  what  is  most  honorable;  "  "  Nothing  in  excess;"  Bias:  "The  posses- 
sion of  power  will  bring  out  the  man,"  cited  by  Arist.,  Eik,  Nic,^  Y.  3,  and  "  The  most  are 
bad,"  etc.:  Anacharsis:  "Rule  thy  tongue,  thy  belly,  thy  sexual  desires,"  ete.),  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  practical  wisdom,  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  reflective  to  be  called  philos* 
ophy,  but  which  may  pave  the  way  for  the  philosophical  inquiry  after  ethical  principles. 
In  the  Platonic  dialogue  ProUigoraa  (p.  343),  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men "  are  spoken  of  as 
exponents  of  Lacediemonian  culture  expressing  itself  in  moral  maxims.  The  Aristotelian 
Dicsearch  (ap.  Diog.  Laert,  L  40)  terms  these  men,  with  reason,  "neither  sages  nor  philos- 
ophers, but  rather  men  of  broad  common  sense,  and  lawgivers  (ovre  ao^ov^  ohre  ^iXocS^Xt 
ewmv^  Si  rtvac  koI  vofioderuu^^).  Thales,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  the  wisest 
of  the  seven  sages,  was  at  once  an  astronomer  and  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  Natural 
Philosophy. 

§  9.  The  Periods  of  Development  of  Greek  (and  its  derivative, 
liopian)  philosophy  may  be  characterized,  in  respect  of  the  olyect  of 
inquiry  in  each,  as  follows :  1st  Period :  Prevailing  direction  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry  toward  the  universe  of  nature,  or  predominance  of 
Cosmology  (from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomists);  2d  Period : 
Prevailing  direction  of  philosophical  inquiry  toward  man,  as  a  willing 
and  thinking  being,  or  predominance  of  Ethics  and  Logic — accom- 
panied, however,  by  the  gradual  resumption  and  a  growing  encour- 
agement of  natural  philosophy  (from  the  Sophists  to  the  Stoics,  Epicu* 
roans,  and  Skeptics) ;  3d  Period :  Prevailing  direction  of  philosophical 
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inqairy  to  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  relation  of  the 
world  and  man  to  it,  or  predominance  of  Theosophy,but  not  excluding 
physics,  ethics,  and  logic  (fh)m  Neo-Pythagoreanism  till  the  exit  of 
ancient  philosophy  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school).  As  to  the  f<yna  of 
philosophy  in  the  successive  periods,  the  first  period  was  charac- 
terized, in  the  main,  by  the  immediate  direction  of  thought  to  things, 
though  not  without  some  attempts  at  mathematical  and  dialecti- 
cal demonstration ;  the  second,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Definition  as 
an  organ  of  inqniry,  and  the  third  by  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of 
mystical  absorption  in  the  Absolute.  The  germs  of  the  peculiar  con- 
tent and  also  of  the  form  of  philosophy  in  each  of  the  later  periods  are 
discernible  partly  at  the  culmination  and  partly  at  the  termination  of 
the  period  in  each  case  next  preceding ;  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
the  second  (in  most  of  its  representatives,  prevailingly  anthropological) 
period  rose  nearest  to  a  comprehensive  philosophy.  In  the  first  period, 
the  persons  representing  the  same  or  similar  types  of  philosophy  were, 
as  a  rule  (though  by  no  means  without  exception),  of  the  same  race  (the 
earliest  natural  philosophy  having  arisen  and  flourished  among  the 
lonians,  while  Pythagoreanism  found  its  adherents  chiefly  among  the 
Dorians).  But  in  the  second  period  philosophical  types  became  inde- 
pendent of  race-distinctions,  especially  after  the  formation  at  Athens 
of  a  center  of  philosophical  activity.  The  home  of  philosophy  was 
now  coextensive  with  the  Hellenic  world,  including  in  the  latter 
those  nations  subjected  to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  supremacy,  in 
which  the  Hellenic  type  of  culture  remained  predominant.  In  the 
third  period,  the  Hellenic  mode  of  thought  was  blended  with  the 
Oriental  and  the  representatives  of  philosophy  (now  become  theos- 
ophy)  were  either  Jews  under  Hellenic  influence,  Egyptians  and 
other  Orientals,  or  men  Hellenic  in  race  who  were  deeply  im]>regnated 
with  Orientalism. 

Dio^nefl  of  Laerta  (whose  arrangement  is  based  on  an  tmintelligent  and  exaggerated 
use  of  the  distmction  of  Ionic  and  Italic  philosophy)  repeats  (III.  5G)  an  observation, 
which  had  been  made  by  others  before  him,  and  which  is  worthy  of  note,  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  ^/oc  of  the  Greek  philosophers  was  physical,  while  Ethics  was  added  by 
Socrates,  and  Dialectic  by  Plato. 

Brucker  follows  substantially  the  arrangement  of  Diogenes  Laortius,  but  begins  a  new 
period  with  philosophy  under  the  Romans.  In  this  period  he  includes,  beside  the  Roman 
philosophers,  the  renowers  of  earlier  schools,  especially  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  and  the  so- 
aOled  "  Edoctic  Sect"  (so  termed  by  him  after  Diog.  Laert,  I.  21,  where  Potamo  is  spoken 
of  at  founder  of  an  eclectic  school),  i.  e.  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  also  the  later  Peripatetics, 
CjDfasii  etCf  <^  ^^  Jewiah,  Arabian,  and  Christian  philosophers  down  to  the  end  of  tha 
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Kiddle  Ages,  the  restoration  of  the  sciences,  and  the  commencement  of  modem  phi* 
loBophj. 

Tennemann  divides  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  into  three  periods :  1.  From  Thalei 
to  Socrates — ^beginning  in  fVagmentary  speculations  concerning  the  external  world;  2. 
From  Socrates  to  the  end  of  the  contest  between  the  Stoa  and  the  Academy — in  which 
period  speculation  was  called  off  from  nature  and  directed  to  the  human  mind  as  the 
source  of  all  truth ;  3.  From  philosophy  under  the  Romans  and  the  New  Slcepticism  of 
^nesidemus  to  John  of  Damascus — ^the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  Western  with  the 
Oriental  mind,  when  men  looked  outside  of  the  mind  for  the  source  of  certitude  and 
declined  into  syncretism  and  fanaticism. 

Similarly,  H.  Ritter  distinguishes  three  periods  of  philosophical  deyelopment :  Pre- 
Socratic  Philosophy,  the  Socratic  Schools  (among  whicli  he  includes  the  earlier  Skeptics, 
Epicureans,  and  Stoics)  and  the  Later  Philosophy  down  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  first 
period  includes  "  the  first  awakening  of  the  philosophic  spirit,"  the  second,  **  the  most 
perfect  bloom  of  philosophical  systems,"  the  third,  •^the  downfall  of  Greek  philosophy." 
Kore  precisely,  the  first  period  is  characterized,  according  to  Ritter,  by  the  one-sided  scien- 
tific interest,  from  which  in  it  philosophical  inquiry  departs,  its  variety  of  direction  being 
determined  by  variety  of  race ;  the  second,  by  the  complete  ayniematic  division  of  philoso- 
phy (or  at  least  "  of  that  which  the  Greeks  generally  understood  by  philosophy  ")  into  its 
various  branches,  the  different  races  no  longer  philosophizing  each  in  its  own  way,  but 
'*  this  philosophy  being  brought  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  intellectual  totality  of  the  Greek 
nation;"  the  third,  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  tlie  systematic  order  essential  to  Greek 
philosophy,  although  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved,  and  by  the  decadence  of  the 
peculiarity  and  vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  while  scientific  discipline  was  gradually  covering 
a  greater  range  of  experiences  and  being  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  men.  Ritter^a 
classification  is  based  essentially  on  Schloiermacher's  estimate  of  the  philosophical  signifi- 
cance of  Socrates,  namely,  that  Socrates,  by  his  principle  of  knowledge^  rendered  possible 
the  union  of  the  previously  isolated  branches  of  philosophical  inquiry  in  an  all-em  Gracing 
philosophical  system,  which  union  Plato  was  the  first  to  realize.  In  accordance  herewith, 
Schleiermacher  divides  Greek  philosophy,  in  his  Lectures  edited  by  Ritter,  into  two 
periods,  entitled  "  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy,"  and  "  Philosophy  from  Socrates  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists ;"  yet  he  sometimes  himself  subdivides  the  latter  period  into  two  periods,  one 
of  bloom,  the  other  of  decay. 

Brandis  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Ritter  in  his  appreciation  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy,  yet  with  the  not  immaterial  diflerence,  that  ho  transfers  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  and  the  Pyrrhonic  and  Academic  Skeptics  from  the  second  perk>d  of  develop- 
ment ("tlie  time  of  manly  maturity")  to  the  third  ("  the  period  of  decline"). 

Ilegcl  distinguishes  three  periods :  1.  From  Thales  to  Aristotle ;  2.  Grecian  philosophy 
in  the  Roman  world;  3.  The  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  The  first  period  extends  firom 
the  commencement  of  philosophizing  thought  till  its  development  and  perfection  into  a 
scientific  whole  and  into  the  whole  of  science.  In  the  second  period  philosophical 
science  becomes  split  up  into  particular  systems ;  each  system  is  a  tlieory  of  the  universe 
founded  entirely  on  a  one-sided  principle,  a  partial  truth  being  carried  to  the  extreme 
in  opposition  to  its  complementary  truth  and  so  expanded  into  a  totality  in  itself 
(systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  of  whose  dogmatism  Skepticism  constitutes  the 
negative  face).  The  third  period  is,  witli  reference  to  the  preceding  one,  the  affirmative 
period,  in  which  what  was  before  opposed  becomes  now  harmoniously  united  in  a  divine 
ideal  world.  Hegel  distributes  the  first  period  into  three  sections :  a.  From  Thales  to 
Anaxagoras,  or  from  abstract  thought,  as  immediately  determined  by  its  (external)  object^ 
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to  the  idea  of  thought  as  detennining  itself;  b.  Sophists,  Socrates,  and  disciples  of 
Socrates — thought  which  determines  itself,  is  apprehended  as  present,  as  concrete  in  mo — 
principle  of  subjectivity ;  c  Plato  and  Aristotle— thought  objective,  the  Idea,  occupies  the 
whole  sphere  of  being  (with  Plato,  only  in  the  form  of  universality,  but  with  Aristotle,  as 
'  a  fact  confirmed  in  every  sphere  of  real  existence). 

Zeller^s  first  period  extends  from  Thales  to  the  Sophists,  inclusive.  The  second 
includes  Socrates  and  his  incomplete  disciples,  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy,  Aristotle  and 
the  earlier  Peripatetics.  All  Post- Aristotelian  philosophy  is  included  in  the  third.  In  the 
first  period  all  philosophy  takes  an  immediately  objective  direction.  In  the  second  period 
the  fundamental  notion  is  that  of  the  objectivity  of  ideas  or  of  thought  as  per  ee  existing, 
in  which  Socrates  recognised  the  supreme  end  of  subjective  endeavor,  Plato  the  absolute,  or 
substantial  reality,  and  Aristotle  not  simply  the  essence,  but  also  the  forming  and  moving 
principle  of  the  empirically  reaL  In  the  third  period  all  independent  speculation  centers 
in  the  question  of  the  truth  of  subjective  thought  and  the  manner  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  subjective  satisfaction ;  thought  withdraws  from  the  object-world  into  itself.  Even 
Keo-Platonism,  whose  essential  character  is  to  be  sought  in  the  transcendent  theosophy 
which  it  embodied  and  for  which  Skepticism  prepared  the  way,  furnishes,  in  Zeller's 
opinion,  no  exception  to  the  subjective  character  of  the  third  period,  since  its  constant  and 
all-controlling  concern  is  tlie  inward  satisfaction  of  the  subject. 

No  division  can  be  regarded  as  truly  satisfactory,  in  which  reference  is  not  had,  so  far 
as  practicable,  at  once  to  the  prevailing  object,  the  form  and  the  geographical  localization 
of  philoeophy  in  the  different  periods. 
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PRE-SOPfflSTIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

§  10.  The  fint  period  of  Greek  Philosophy  includes,  1)  the  eariier 
IodIc  Natural  Philosophers,  2)  the  Pythagoreans,  8)  the  Eleatics,  4)  the 
later  Natural  Philosophers.  The  Ionic  ^^  physiologists,"  predisposed 
thereto  by  their  racial  character  as  lonians,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  sphere  of  sensible  phenomena  and  inquired  after  the  material  prin- 
ciple of  things  and  the  manner  of  their  generation  and  decay ;  for 
them,  matter  was  in  itself  living  and  psychically  endowed.  The  Pytha- 
goreans, whose  doctrines  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Greeks, of  Doric 
race,  especially  in  Lower  Italy,  sought  for  a  principle  of  things  which 
should  account  at  once  for  their  form  and  substance,  and  found  it  in 
number  and  figure.  The  philosophy  of  the  Eleatics  turned  on  the 
unity  and  immutability  of  being.  The  later  natural  philosophers  were 
led  by  the  antithesis  in  which  the  Eleatic  speculation  stood  to  the 
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earlier  natnral  philosophy,  to  attempt  a  mediation ;  to  this  end,  they 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of 
being,  but  afiirmed,on  the  other,  with  the  Pre-Eieatic  philosophei^its 
plurality,  and  explained  its  apparent  changes  as  due  to  the  combina- 
tion or  severance  of  immutable,  primitive  elements.  With  the  last 
representatives  of  natnral  philosophy  and,  especially,  in  the  doctrine 
of  Anaxagoras  concerning  the  independent  existence  and  world- 
disposing  power  of  the  divine  mind  (Noi;^),  the  way  was  already  being 
prepared  for  the  transition  to  the  following  period. 

Fragmtnia  Philotnphomm  Gnueorum  (of  the  time  before  Socntee),  e&  A*.  Gall.  MnUeeh,  Pwia, 
I860,  VoL  IL,  ibid.  1867. 

n.  RItter,  GMckichU  d»  loniseken  PhUoaopkie,  Berlin,  18S1.  Chr.  A.  BraiMlIa,  Utber  di€  SHhtK' 
fetg^  der  JonUeJUn  Pkyiologen^  in  the  Bhtin,  Mtu^  IIL  pp.  105  teq.  Ifallet,  Ui^Utir^dtla  PkUtmopki^ 
JonUnn^  Parlt,  1841    K.  F.  Uennann,  De  PkUotophormn  Jonioorum  Aetaiilrtu,  GotL  1810. 

Ed.  Bdth,  Gesckiekte  untrer  abendldndiscKsn  PhilcmophUt  8d  voL(On»ek  PhUoeophx.  The  eerilrtt 
Ionic  thinkers  and  PjrthafronsX  Mannheim,  1S5SL  8d  cd.,  1861 

Ang.  Oladiach,  JHs  Pythagort^r  und  dit  SckinMen.  Poeen,  1841 ;  Dis  KUaUn  umd  die  Indier^  Ibid, 
1844;  JHe  BMgUm  und  dU  PhiUmtpkU  in  ihrer  teeUgstekicktUckm  Sntttietslumg,  Brealao,  1888: 
Emp^doklM  und  dU  Aegypter^  Leipeic,  1858;  IJeraJti0Uo$  und  Zorotiwter,  Lelpa.  1600;  AnawagoroM  nnd 
di4  JeraWUn,  Leipoic^  18M;  Die  Uyp^rbaner  und  dts  aUm  SehinMen,  sins  kisioritdU  Cmtsrmid^nat 
Lelpa.l8M. 

Max  Schneidewin,  Ueber  die  Keims  erkenntnUdheoreHscher  und  efkUcksr  PhiUmoplksms  bei  db* 
Tonokrat.  Dtnkem  {G,-Progr.\  Amatadt,  1868,  and  in  Beistoann^a  Philot.  MonaUk^U,  VoL  IL,  Ber- 
lin, 1869. 

As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  cosmological  principles  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Eleatics,  Ethics  appeared  already  in  germ  among  tlie  former  and  Dialectic  among  the 
latter.  Tct  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  pliilosophics  are  scarcely,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
termed  (with  Schleiermacher)  respectively  ethical  and  dialectical  in  their  lUndaroental 
character.  These  philosophies  are,  rather,  like  the  speculation  of  the  lonians,  essentially 
cosmological^  and  their  ethical  and  dialectical  tendencies  result  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  seek  to  solve  the  cosmological  problem.  The  Pythagoreans  brought,  not 
ethics,  but  only  the  matliematico-philosophical  theory  of  nature  under  a  scientific  form,  and 
the  Eleaties  produced  no  theory  of  dialoctics. 

In  his  work  entitled  PhUolaos  dea  Pyfhagoreers  Lehren  (Berlin,  1819,  p.40  8q.\  Boeckh 
compares  the  different  types  of  Greek  philosophy  in  tlie  first  period  with  the  characteriatics 
of  the  races,  in  which  the  several  types  were  developed,  with  the  following  result  In  the 
materialistic  view  of  the  principles  of  things  and  of  the  manifold  life  and  actiTitj 
of  the  material  elements,  as  held  by  the  Ionic  philosophers,  Boeckh  finds  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sensuousness  of  the  lonians,  of  their  attachment  to  the  external,  of  their 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  and  of  their  lively,  mobile  disposition.  The  Doric 
character,  on  the  contrary,  was  marked  by  that  inward  depth,  fVom  which  springs  vigorous 
action,  and  by  a  quiet  but  persistent  adherence  to  fixed  and  almost  indestructible  fonns. 
This  character  manifested  itself  in  the  tendency  to  ethical  refiection  and  speculation — 
although  the  latter  never  rose  to  the  form  of  a  developed  theory — and  more  especially  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  Doric  thinkers  sought  to  explain  the  natiu^  of  things  by 
adducing,  not  a  material,  but  a  formal  principle,  a  principle  which  should  account  for  their 
unity  and  order.  Thu8  Pjrthagoras  was  said  to  be  the  first  to  call  the  world  Cosmos,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Doric  character,  in  conformity  oven  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  government  under  which  they  lived,  the  philosophy  of  the  Dorians  aasumedf  externally, 
the  form  of  a  confederation  or  order.  Philosophy,  says  Boeckh,  from  its  sensuous  begin- 
ning among  the  lonians,  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  Py thagoreanism  (mathe- 
matical intuition)  to  tlie  non-scusuous  doctrine  of  Plato,  who  had  in  the  Eleatics  able  but 
too  one-sided  predecessors,  and  who,  by  the  Socratic  method  of  criticism,  limiting  and 
correcting  not  only  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  but  also  the  other  pliilosophies,  the  one  by 
the  other,  evolved  from  them  the  most  perfect  system  which  the  Hellenic  mind  was 
capable  of  producing.  Boeckh  draws  the  following  parallel  between  the  successive  tlieories 
held  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  things,  and  the  degrees  of  the  dialectical  scale  given  by 
Plato  (see  below,  §  41):  the  poetic-mythical  symbols  of  the  period  previous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  philosophy  proper,  correspond  with  uKoaia^  the  lonians  investigate  tlie  realm  of 
tilings  sensible,  the  tuaOrrrd^  the  P3rthagoreans  investigate  the  matliematical  order  of 
things,  the.  dutvonrd^  and  the  Eleatics  the  purely  spiritual,  intelligible,  the  ^fo^r^d,  Tl)e 
influence  of  Eleaticism  on  the  doctrines  of  the  later  natural  philosophers  lias  been  espe- 
cially pointed  out  by  Teller  (who,  however,  still  separates  Heraditus  from  tlie  earlier 
lonians). 

To  what  extent  the  philosophy  of  this  period  (and  hence  the  genesis  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy in  general)  was  afifected  by  Oriental  influences,  is  a  problem  whose  definite  solution 
can  only  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  further  progpress  of  Oriental  and,  especially,  of 
Egyptological  investigations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  meet  with 
fally  developed  and  completed  philosophical  systems  among  tlie  Orientals.  The  only 
qoeation  can  be  whether  and  in  wliat  measure  Oriental  religious  ideas  occasioned  in  the 
speculation  of  Grecian  thinkers  (especially  on  the  subject  of  God  and  the  human  soul)  a 
deviation  from  the  national  type  of  Hellenic  culture  and  gave  it  its  direction  toward  the 
invisible,  the  inexperimental,  the  transcendent  (a  movement  which  culminated  in  Pytha- 
goreanism  and  Platonism).  In  later  antiquity,  Jews,  Neo-Pythagoreans,  Neo-Platonists, 
and  Cliristians  unhistorically  over-estimated  the  influence  of  the  Orient  in  this  regard. 
Modem  criticism  began  early  to  set  aside  such  estimates  as  exaggerated,  and  critics  have 
manifested  an  increasing  tendency  to  search  for  the  explanation  of  the  various  philoso- 
phemes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  progressive,  inner  development  of  the  Greek  mind ;  but,  in 
tlieir  care  not  to  exaggerate  the  results  of  external  influences,  they  have  vergped  perhaps  too 
near  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  labors  of  Roth  and  Gladisch  mark  a  reaction  against 
this  extreme,  both  of  them  again  laying  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  Orient.  But  Roth's 
oombinations,  which  by  their  audacity  are  capable  of  bribing  the  imagination,  involve  too 
much  that  is  quite  arbitrary.  Gladisch  concerns  hhnself,  primarily,  rather  with  the  com- 
parison of  Greek  philosophemes  with  Oriental  religious  doctrines,  than  with  the  demon- 
stration of  their  genesis ;  so  far  as  he  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  does 
not  affirm  a  direct  transference  of  the  Oriental  element  in  \>he  time  of  the  first  Greek 
philosophers,  but  only  maintains  that  this  element  entered  into  Greek  philosophy  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  religion ;  Oriental  tradition,  he  argues,  must  have  been  received 
in  a  religious  form  by  the  Hellenes  in  very  early  antiquity,  and  so  become  blended  with 
their  intellectual  life ;  the  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  consciousness  in  the  Eleatics,  of  the 
Chtneae  in  the  Pythagoreans,  etc.,  was,  however,  proximately  an  outgrowth  from  the 
Hellenk;  diaracter  itself.  But  this  theory  has  little  value.  It  is  much  easier  either  for  those 
who  deny  altogether  that  any  essential  influence  was  exerted  on  the  Greek  mind  from  the 
Seat,  or  for  those  who  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  an  influence  was  directly  trans- 
mitted through  the  contact  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  witli  Oriental  nations,  to 
explain  the  resemblance,  so  far  as  it  exists,  between  the  different  Greek  philosophies  and 
various  Oriental  ^ypes  of  thought,  than  for  Gladisch,  from  his  stand-point,  to  explain  the 
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separate  reproductitm  of  the  latter  in  the  former.  For  the  ethical  and  anthropomorphitio 
character  impressed  hy  the  Greek  poets  upon  the  mythology  of  their  nation  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  efface,  not  merely  all  traces  of  the  influence  of  different  Oriental  nations 
in  the  religion  of  tlie  Greeks,  but  all  traces  of  Oriental  origin  whatsoever.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  direct  reception  of  Chinese  doctrines  by  Pythagoras,  or  of  Hindu  doctrines  by  Xe- 
Dophanes,  would  indeed  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  fanciful  But  that  Pjthagoras,  and 
perhaps  also  Eropedodes,  appropriated  to  themselves  Egyptian  doctrines  and  usages 
directly  from  Egypt,  that  possibly  Anazagoras,  or  perhaps  even  Hermotimus,  his  prede- 
cessor, came  in  contact  with  Jews,  that  Thales,  as  also,  at  a  later  epoch,  Democritus, 
sought  and  found  in  Egypt  or  in  Babylonia  material  for  scientific  theories,  that  Heraditos 
was  led  to  some  of  his  speculations  by  a  knowledge  of  Parseeism«  and  that  therefore  the 
later  philosophers,  so  far  as  they  join  on  to  these,  were  indirectly  (Plato  also  directly) 
affected  in  the  shaping  of  their  doctrines  by  Oriental  influences,  is  quite  conceivable,  and 
some  of  these  hypotheses  have  no  slight  deg^ree  of  probability. 

§  IL  The  philosophy  of  the  earlier  Ionic  physiologists  is  Hylozo- 
ism,  i.  e.j  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  nnity  of  matter  and  life, 
according  to  which  matter  is  by  nature  endowed  with  life,  and  life  is 
inseparably  connected  with  matter. 

This  development-series  inclndes,  on  the  one  hand,  Thales,  Anaad- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes,  who  sought  mainly  the  material  principle 
of  things,  and,  on  the  other,  Heraclitns,  who  laid  the  principal  stress 
on  the  process  of  development  or  of  origin  and  decay. 

Sod.  Sejdel,  I>er  FortmikriU  dtr  Mtiaphytik  unt4r  dm  SUuUn  JonUchm  Philctopkm,  Letpc  IML 
In  justiflcation  of  the  inclusion  of  Heraclitus  in  this  series,  ct  below,  §g  15  and  22. 

§  12.  Thales  of  Miletus,  of  Phenician  descent  and  bom  in  or 
about  Olympiad  35  (640  b.  c),  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as  the 
originator  of  the  Ionic  Natural  Philosophy  (and  hence  indirectly  also 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  general).  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  his 
philosophy  of  nature  is  thus  expressed :  Water  is  the  original  source 
of  all  things. 

The  later  philosopher.  Hippo  of  Samos,  or  of  Rh^um,  a  physicist 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  also  saw  in  water,  or  the  moist,  the  principle 
of  all  things. 

SooM  of  the  earlier  hittorUm«  of  phfloaophf— m  Bm^er,  BoUblj— treat  verf  flillj  of  TIUiIm,  Imt 
wftboot  the  reqaislte  degree  of  erltldun.  The  opoacnie  of  the  Abb6  de  Canaye  on  Thalea  bmj  be  oob> 
aalted  In  the  Mhnoires  de  LitUrttture^  t  X^  or  in  German,  in  Michael  Hlsaman*s  MagaHm^  VoL  L,  pp, 
a0»-444;  eC  further  J.  H.  MQIler  (Altd.  1719X  Ddderlin  (1750),  Ploucqaet  (Tub.  ITCSX  HarlcM  (Erlanf^ 
1790-S4X  Flatt  (Z>«  TkeUmo  TkaUH  MUuio  ahfudicando.  Tub.  17S5X  Gea  Fr.  Dan.  Goeta  ({Tefrer  dm 
AgHXfdtr  O'MchiehU  der  Philosophic  und  Uber  das  SytUm  du  Thales,  Eriangen,  1794X  and,  recentlj* 
T.  Decker  (De  Thalete  MiUeio,  Inaagnral  Dias.,  Halle,  1865);  e£  alfo,  bealdea  Rltter,  Braodla,  Zeller,  aad 
other  bl»toriana,  Aug.  Bemhard  Kritehe,  Foreehungen  auf  dtm  GeXfisU  dsr  alim  PhUoe^  L,  pi>.  S4-4S.  It 
remained  for  the  moat  reoent  inveatlgator*  to  return  to  the  teatimonj  of  Aristotle,  and  meamiro  later  tcall- 
moBj  bj  hia. 

On  Mij)po,  et  Schleiermaeher  {U^Uertmehmmg  Ubsr  djn  Philoeophen  Mppon^  read  in  tbeBerUa  Aonl 
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of  SdeneM  on  the  14tii  of  Fabr^  1810;  pobHshed  in  8ehleiennaober*s  Sdmfnilielie  W§rk4,  Abth,  IIL,  ^L IL 
Btflin,  I88O1,  pii.  406-410X  «id  WUh.  Uhrig  (D»  Mippons  Atkto,  Okisen,  1848). 

For  determining  the  time  of  Thales*  life,  a  datum  is  furnished  in  the  report  that  he 
predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes 
(Herod.,  I.  74).  The  date  of  this  eclipse,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Baily  (FhUosoph, 
2Vanjac£km«,  1811)  and  Oltmanns  {Abh.  der  Berl  Akad,  d.  Wiss.,  1812-1 3^  is  September  30, 
610  B.  a,  but,  according  to  Bosanquet,  Hind,  Airy  {PhQoa,  Trans,^  yoL  143,  p.  179  sq.),  and 
JuL  Zech  (J.  Zech*8  AstrotL  UnierBuchungen  uber  die  wiehUgeren  Finsiemiasej  ivekfie  von  den 
Sehriftstdkm  da  dose,  Alterthuma  erwakni  werden^  Leipsic,  1853),  May  28,  585  B.  c*  The 
latter  date  is  defended  by  P.  A.  Hansen  (Darlegung  der  VienreL  Berechnung  der  in  den  Jfond' 
tafdn  angewandUn  Storungen^  zweUe  abhandlungf  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Abfumdhmgen  der 
maUL-pkifs,  Cider  K.  Sachs.  Oea.  derWiaa,^  Leips.  1864,  pp.  379  sq.).  With  it  agrees  also  the 
■apposition  adopted,  according  to  I>iog.  LaSrt.  (I.  22),  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  his  List 
of  Archons  (6vayfM^  ruv  apx^vrcnij^  that  Thales  was  named  00^^,  while  Damasias  was 

^  Zedi  Md  otbert  wrlto  064;  bat  tb«  year  denoted  In  Mtronooiicftl  nuge  by  Ibis  number  Is  tbe  same  m 
that  dastgnated  in  tbe  ordinary  and  approvable  praotlce  of  blstorians  aa  5S5  a.  0^  <. «.,  tbe  685tb  year  before 
tlM  eonventtonal  point  of  departure  of  om:  ebronology,  wbich  lies  aboat  18^  years  before  the  daj  of  tho 
Kmperor  Angiistat^s  deatb  (Ang.  19,  ▲.  di  14).  Zecb  follows  the  custom  Introduced  smong  astronomers 
by  Jacob  Casslni  (cf.  Ideler*s  Uandbveh  dtr  Chronologies  p.  75,  and  Lehrbueh^  p,  89  sq.)  of  designating 
erevy  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ  by  a  number  one  less  than  tbe  usual  one.  This  mode  of  designation 
(tHiieh  is  in  so  Air  defensible,  as  according  to  It  tbe  85th  Dec  of  the  year  ±  a  Is  remored  hj  ±a  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  era)  is,  It  is  true,  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  calculation,  bat  deviates 
finm  histork)  usage,  and  Is  even  itself  in  so  fiur  less  appropriate,  as  It  (not  to  mention  how  few  days  of  the 
year  fUl  after  tbe  S5th  of  December,  whidi,  as  the  presumptive  birthday  of  Jesus,  itself  formed  the  point  of 
departure  in  the  new  division  of  the  years,  according  to  the  original  and  in  prineipU  unchanged  Intention) 
makes  the  year  -i-  1  thejtrtt  year  e^fter  the  bcglnnlnir  of  the  Cliristian  era,  but  the  year  —  1,  the  Moond 
year  b^/drs  the  beginning  of  this  era ;  in  the  former  every  day  Is  distant  0  years  and  a  fraction,  but  in  tho 
latter  1  year  and  a  fraction  from  the  commencement  of  our  era.  According  to  this  astronomical  usage,  tbe 
yeai^near  the  end  of  which  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  placed,  is  numbered  0,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  foiling  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  According  to  this  reckoning,  the  year  —  a 
b  the  year  alter  which,  without  counting  that  year  Itseli;  a  years  are  counted  till  the  birth  of  Christ;  the 
year  -i-  a  ought  consistently  to  be  the  year,  up  to  which,  without  counting  that  year,  a  years  are  reclconed 
from  tlM  same  date ;  and  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  year  0  after  Christ,  which  the  astronomer  is  never- 
tbelees  m  for  aa  the  historian  ttom  positing.  The  historical  usage  is  perfectly  consequent  in  making  the 
year  1  after  the  birth  of  Christ  follow  immediately  on  the  year  1  b.  0.  as  the  first  year  of  the  era;  this  uaage 
we  fellow  here  without  exception. 

The  above  are  the  Julian  datea.  It  is  customary  to  extend  backward  the  Julian  Calendar  and  not  the 
OwfPrian,  in  reckoning  ancient  time.  Yet  the  reduction  of  all  historical  dati^s  to  Gregorian  dates  ofTorda 
tibe  by  DO  means  unessential  advantage  of  making  the  equlnoxca  and  solstices  in  tbe  earliest  historical 
llmft  foU  in  the  same  montha  and  on  the  same  days  aa  now.  Tbe  historian,  at  least  (who,  for  the  rest, 
•Iwsya  doTiatea  trom  the  practice  of  the  astronomer  in  the  indication  of  years  and  daysX  ought  to  give 
datea  aceording  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  In  order  to  make  the  reduction,  the  provisiona  which 
made  at  tbe  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (In  1683,  when  the  15th  of  October  waa  made  to 
Immediately  upon  the  4th)  for  tbe  fhtnre,  and  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  past  (vix. :  that  in 
•very  400  yeara  three  intercalary  days  of  the  Julian  Calendar  should  foil  away,  namely,  in  the  years  whose 
aambers  are  divisible  by  100  and  not  by  400  without  remainder),  most  be  applied  also  to  the  earlier  past. 
Ferthe  edipeeef  TbUea  the  Greforlan  date,  thus  determined.  Is  May  22,  685  b.  c. 

In  like  mamier  the  Julian  dates  In  $  89,  $  01,  etc.,  should  be  reduced  to  the  Gregorian.  From  tho  Julian 
date  fi»r  the  yeara  001  to  001  a.  ol  0  days  are  to  bo  aubtracted,  ftt>m  501  to  801  b.  c.  5  days,  801  to  20L.  4  days, 
fOl  to  101,  S  daya,  101  &  c.  to  ▲.  d.  100,  8  days,  a.  n.  100  to  200, 1  dsy.  For  the  years  a.  d.  800  to  500,  one 
day  la  to  be  added,  500  to  600,  8  daya,  etc.  Tot  It  would  bo,  perhaps,  still  better  to  carry  out  Midler^s 
proposal  and  modiiy  the  Gregorian  (blender  throughout,  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  128  years  an  Inter- 
calary day  of  the  Julian  Calendar  should  fkll  away.  Tho  advantage  of  thia  reform  would  be  greater 
cxaetacea  la  the  demaroaUoB  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  less  uncertainty  In  the  citation  of  early  historical 
aad  perbapa  alto  a  diminution  of  the  dlffleulty  of  harmonizing  tho  Eusso-Greek  and  ooeideatal 
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Archon  at  Athens  (686-5  b.  a).    Apollodonis,  in  his  Chronicle  (aooording  to  Diog.  LaArt, 
I.  37),  places  his  birth  in  OlTmpiad  35.  1  (640-639  B.  c). 

It  is  possible  that  Thales  had  learned  of  the  Saroe,,  i.  e.  the  period  of  the  eclipses,  dis* 
ooTered  after  prolonged  observation  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  covering  233  synodic  months, 
or  6585^  days,  or  that  he  even  knew  of  the  greater  period  of  60(1  jears.  Yet  on  the  basis 
of  this  Saros,  eclipses  of  the  moon  only,  and  not  eclipses  of  the  sun,  could  be  foreknown 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  probability,  for  any  determinate  locality,  and  the  prediction 
ascribed  to  Thales  is  therefore  probably  only  a  legend,  which  arose  perhaps  thym.  his 
scientific  explanation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  after  it  had  taken  place.  Cf.  Henri  Martin, 
Sur  qudques  predictions  d eclipses  mentiofinks  par  des  auieurs  andens^  in  the  Bevue  ArchS(h 
hgi^  IX,  1864,  pp.  170-199. 

Thales  belonged  (according  to  Biog.  L.,  1.  22)  to  the  family  of  the  Thelides  {jtK  rSv 
Otf^uv\  whose  ancestor  was  Cadmus  the  Fhenician,  and  who  emigrated  (according  to 
Herod.,  L  146)  from  Thebes  to  Ionia.  Thales  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  region 
of  scientific  investigation,  but  also  in  political  affairs ;  he  is  reported,  in  particular,  to  have 
dissuaded  the  Milesians  from  allying  themselves  with  Croesus  against  Cyrus  (Herod^  L 
75;  170;  Diog.  L.,  L  25).  The  writings  which  were  in  later  times  attributed  to  Thales 
(vovroo)  aarpoXofyia  and  others),  had  (according  to  Diog.  L,  L  23)  already  been  declared 
spurious  by  some  in  antiquity.  Aristotle  speaks,  probably,  only  fVom  the  reports  of  others, 
of  his  fundamental  philosophical  doctrine,  and  only  coi^'ecturally  of  the  argumentation  by 
which  he  supported  it. 

Aristotle  says,  Metaph,^  I.  3 :  "  Of  those  who  first  philosophized,  the  minority  assumed 
only  material  principles  or  elements,  Thales,  the  originator  of  such  philosophy  (OoAiTr  ^ 
r^C  ToiairrtK  apxTy^  ^iXo<ro^ac)t  taking  water  for  his  principle.  He  was  led  to  this,  prob- 
ably, by  the  observation,  that  the  nutriment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and  that  heat  itself  is 
generated  by  moisture,  and  living  beings  live  by  it; — but  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
generated  is  its  principle; — further,  by  the  observation  that  the  seed  of  all  things  is 
naturally  moist ;  but  the  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the  moist  is  moist,  is  water."  In  the 
same  place  and  in  De  Coeh^  IL  13,  Aristotle  reports  that  Thales  represented  the  earth 
as  floating  on  the  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  geognostic  observations  (as  of  sea-shells 
in  mountains)  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Thales*  doctrine. 

iLnalL,  De  Anima^  I.  2 :  '*  Acoordingjo  Thales,  ^e  magnet  is  animated,  because  it  attracti 
iron."  Ibid.  I.  5 :  *'  Thales  believed  that  _all  Uiings  were  filled  with  j[ods  "  {ndvra  vXifUf  dtup 
eiv€u).  Aristotle  does  not  in  this  place  affirm  that  the  doctrine  had  been  professed  bj 
Thales,  that  "soul  is  my^fid  with  all  things,"  but  only  says  conjecturally,  that  perhaps 
such  a  conception  was  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  universal  presence  of  tjie  gods. 
Cicero's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Thales  {De  Nat  Deorum^  I.  10)  is  unhistorical: 
"  Thales  MOesius  aquam  dixit  esse  iniHum  rerum,  deum  atUem  earn  menienif  qyae  ex  aqua 
cuncta  finqeretf^  for  the  Dualism  here  expressed,  which  stands  in  direct  oppodtioii  to 
Hylozoism,  belongs,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle  {Uetapik^  L  SX  to 
none  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  Anaxagoras  (and  Hermotimus)  being  the  first  dualists. 

Thales  is  said  to  liave  firstJtaught  geometry  in  Hellas.  Produs  says  {Ad  B^dAd,^  pi  19) 
^that  arithmetic  arose  among  the  Phenicians  and  geometry  among  the  EgjrptiansXsnd  adds: 
QaXfK  ^i  trpurav  eif  Alyvnrov  iXduv  fuHfyayev  uq  rifv  'EXA<ida  rrpf  ^eupiav  ro^rfr  jbs2 
iroXXd  fty  avT^  tvpt,  iroXkCrv  61  ra^  apx^  ^^C  1^  avrbv  i^try^aaro^  roi^  /tiv  Ka&okusArspa^ 
hripdXXuv,  roiq  dk  axa^tiriKuTtpcv,  Produs  attributes  to  him,  in  particular,  four  propo-* 
sitions  (following,  (br  Nos.  3  and  4,  according  to  his  express  statement,  and  probably  also 
for  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  authority  of  Eudemus,  an  immediate  pupil  of  Aristotle) :  1.  That 
the  circle  is  halved  by  its  diameter  {fb,  p.  44) ;  2.  That  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosoelss 
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triangle  are  equal  to  each  other  (p.  67) ;  3.  That  the  opposite  angles  formed  by  intersecting 
lines  are  equal  to  each  other  (p.  79) ;  4.  That  two  triangles  are  congruent,  when  one  side 
and  two  angles  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  (p.  92).  The 
report  (Plutarch.,  Conviv.  Sq>iem  Sap.^  c.  2),  that  he  taught  the  Egyptian  priests  how  to 
measure  at  any  time  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  their  shadows  presupposes  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  theorem  of  the  proportionality  of  the  sides  of  similar  triangles. 
According  to  Diog.  L.,  L  24  sq^  the  proposition,  that  the  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a 
right  angle,  was  by  some  attributed  to  Thales,  by  others  to  Pythagoras.  On  the  begin- 
nings of  geometry  among  the  Egyptians,  cf.  Herod.,  II.  109;  Plat,  Phaedr.^  p.  274;  Arist, 
MekqfJL,  L  1,  p.  981b,  23;  Strabo,  XYIL  3  (ed  Mem.). 

The  resson,  according  to  Aristotle,  why  philosophy  begms  with  Thales,  is  that  in  }iis 
attempt  to  explain  the  world,  a  scientific  tendency  is  first  manifested,  in  opposition  to  the 
fnythical  form,  which  prevailed  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  those  of  Pherecydes  also.  Still,  many  problems  remained  too  comprehensive  for  the 
immediate  attainment  of  a  strictly  scientific  solution. 

Of  Hippo  (who,  according  to  a  Scholion  ta  Aristoph.,  Xub^  96,— cited  by  Th.  Bergk, 
Oomm.  de  SeUquOs  Comoediae  Att^  Leips.  1838 — ^was  ridiculed  by  Cratinus  in  the  irav6in'€u) 
Aristotle  speaks  seldom  and  not  with  praise.  He  calls  him  a  very  ordinary  man 
((^opTucCtrepov^  De  Anima^  L  2),  and  says  that  on  account  of  his  shallowness  (6ia  rijfv  evriXeiav 
avTov  r^f  6un>oiag)  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  philosophers  (JUetopA.,  I.  3). 

§  13.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  bom  Oljmp.  42.2  (=  611  b.  c), 
first,  among  the  Greeks,  composed  a  work  '^  on  Nature."  He  teaches : 
^^  All  things  must  in  equity  again  decline  into  that  whence  they  have 
iheir  origin  ;;^for  they  must  give  satisfaction  and  atonement  for  injus- 
tice, each  in  the  order  of  timc'jf  Anaximander  first  expressly  gave  to 
the  assumed  original  material  substance  of  things  the  name  of  j}r{n- 
oifle  {i^x^  As  such  principle  he  posits  a  matter,  undetermined  in 
quality  (and  infinite  in  quantity),  the  iirti^€v.  From  it  the  elementary 
contraries,  warm  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  are  first  separated,  in  such 
manner  that  homogeneous  elements  are  brought  together.  Through 
an  eternal  motion,  there  arise,  as  condensations  of  air,  innumerable 
worlds,  heavenly  divinities,  in  the  center  of  which  rests  the  earth,  a 
cylinder  in  form  and  unmoved  on  account  of  its  equal  remoteness 
from  all  points  in  the  celestial  sphere.  The  earth,  according  to 
Anaximander,  has  been  evolved  from  an  originally  fiuid  state.  Living 
beings  arose  by  gradual  development  out  of  the  elementary  moisture, 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Land  animals  had,  in  the  beginning,  the 
form  of  fishes,  and  only  with  the  drying  up  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
did  they  acquire  their  present  form.  Anaximander  is  said  to  have 
described  the  soul  as  aeriform. 

SchldMiiMfllicr,  Ueber  Anatoimandrot  (read  In  the  Berlin  Acad,  of  Bdencea,  Not.  11, 1811),  in  the 
Abk.  derpkUce,  CI,  Berlin,  ]81^  and  In  Vol.  IL  of  the  8d  Dtv.  of  the  GnnpUU  Work*  of  S,,  Berlin,  lS8fl^ 
jipw  171-08.  Cf^  bealdea  the  eaaay  hj  the  Abbd  de  Canaje  (German  in  Hlsamann's  M(igaain\  Krliehe^ 
JVirM%«Mi^«ji,  L,  pp.  42-08,  aad  BlUgen,  Utbt  dot  ercipov  Anaarimandere  (O.  Vr.%  Wieabaden,  184T. 
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For  determining  the  time  of  Anaximander*8  birth  we  have  only  the  atatoment  of  ApoV 
lodorus  to  rest  upon,  who  says  (Diog.  Laert,  II.  2),  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  58th 
Olymp.  (647-646  B.  o.)  Anaximander  was  64  years  old;  according  to  this,  he  must  haye 
been  bom  in  OL  42.2  (611-610  B.  c).  He  occupied  himself  with  astronomy  and  geography, 
jjnade  a  geographical  map  (according  to  Eratosthenes,  op.  Strabo,  I.  p.  7)  and  also  an  astro- 
nomical globe  (ff^pa^  Diog.  L,  II.  2),  and  invented  the  sun-dial  {yv6fiu»,  Diog.  L.,  XL  1), 
or  rather,  since  this  instrument  was  already  in  use  among  the  Babylonians  (Herod.,  IL 
109),  made  it  known  to  the  Oreeks  and,  in  particular,  introduced  it  into  Lacedssmon. 
From  a  work  of  his,  the  following  sentence  (probably  changed  into  the  araHo  obUgva  by 
the  narrator)  is  preserved  (<^.  Simplidus,  Jh  Arist  Phys.^  fol.  6  a):  k^  uv  6kij  ykvwl^  tan 
Toic  oiatj  Koi  n^  ^^opdv  el^  rairra  -yivetr&ai  Kara  rb  XP^^'  ^ii^vai  yap  avr^  rUrtv  Koi  6iKt]v  rr/^ 
aSudac  xard  n^  tov  xP^^'o^  t&^cv.  (Definite  individual  existence,  as  such,  is  represented 
as  an  adiKia,  injustice,  which  must  be  atoned  for  by  extinction.) 

-With  the&ire<pov,  or  "  Infinite,"  of  Anaximander  are  connected  several  disputed  questions. 
The  most  important  is,  whether  the  ineipov  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mixture  of  ail  distinct 
elementary  substances,  from  which  the  various  individual  things  were  mechanically  sifted 
out  (Bitter's  viewX  or,  as  a  simple  and  qualitatively  indeterminate  matter,  in  which  th« 
different  material  elements  were  contained  only  potentially  (as  Herbart  and  the  m^'ority 
of  recent  historians  suppose).  The  Aristotelian  references,  taken  by  themselves,  might 
seem  to  conduct  to  the  former  conclusion.  Aristotle  says,  PJiys.^  I.  4 :  ol  d*  U  tov  hoc 
hfoixjac  Toc  ivavri&n^af  itusplvtadai  i^iyovaiv\  tjairep  *Ava^ifiav6p6c  ^fjct  koI  boot  <r  i»  koX 
iFoAAd  ^aatv  eivtu,  dairep  *BfiireSoKX^  koI  *Ava^ay6pac.  The  doctrine  with  which  this  is  set  in 
contrast,  is  (that  of  Anaximenes  and  other  natural  philosophers),  that  the  manifold  world  of 
things  was  formed  from  the  one  original  substance  by  condensation  and  rarefaction  (Arist, 
Melaph^  XIL  2 :  isai  tovt'  iarl  t6  'Ava^(ry6pov  tv  .  .  jud  'Ej/txiredcMcAiouf  rd  /uy/M  KeH  'Ava^i* 
fi6v6pov).  In  Mek^Kf  L  8  (§g  19  and  20,  ed,  Schw.),  Aristotle  seems  to  attribute  the  theory 
of  an  &6puTTov,  or  an  indefinite,  unqualified  first  substance,  only  to  later,  Post-Anaxagorean 
phQoeophers  (with  special  reference  to  the  Platonists).  But  the  statement  of  Theophrastua, 
reported  by  Simplidus  {Arist  Phys.^  fol.  33),  that,  provided  the  mixture  asserted  by  Anax* 
agoras  be  conceived  as  one  substance,  undetermined  in  kind  and  quantity,  it  forms  an 
&ireipov  like  that  of  Anaximander  (ei  6i  ti^  ri^v  fu^iv  ruv  dwdyruv  viroXdpoi  fdav  ehat  ^Ibaaf 
a6purrov  koI  xar*  elSoc  koI  Kara  ftkyt^o^^ — ^vtrai  rd  ao/tarucd  aroixiUi  irapoTrXifoUic  iroiM» 
'Ava^tfi6v6p<,>\  is  deddedly  favorable  to  the  second  view.  And  this  view  alone  accords  with 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  system.  For  the  first  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  mix- 
ture, a  vote,  or  controlling  mind,  which  yet  Anaximander  does  not  assume ;  unmistakabto 
witness  is  borne  to  his  Hylozoism  by  Aristotle,  in  Phys.^  III.  4^  according  to  which  passage 
he  taught  of  the  dnetpav,  that  itself  was  the  Divine,  and  that  it  embraced  and  governed 
all  things.  It  is  probable  that  Anaximander  expressed  himself  with  as  little  distinctness 
respecting  the  nature  of  his  iireipov  as  did  Hesiod  respecting  his  Chaos,  and  that  this 
accounts  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  statements  of  the  different  authorities. 

A  second  question  in  dispute  is  whether  or  not  the  iireipov  of  Anaximander  is  a  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  air  and  water,  as  the  andent  commentators  of  Aristotle  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  Aristotle  says  (De  Codo^  IIL  5),  that  all  those  who  assume  such  a  substance, 
represent  things  as  having  arisen  from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction ;  but  he  denies  of 
Anaximander  that  he  taught  this  process  of  evolution  (Phys.^  L  4) ;  hence  he  can  not  have 
regarded  the  direipov  of  Anaximander  as  such  an  intermediate  substance,  and  all  the  lesa 
so,  if,  as  shown  by  the  above  citation,  he  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  mixture  {uiyfia).  Who 
they  arc,  tliat  assumed  a  substance  intermediate  between  air  and  water,  and  also  who  are 
meant  by  those  who,  according  to  Phys.,  L  4,  assumed  one  intermediate  between  fire  and 
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air,  is  nnknown ;  but  probably  Zeller  ia  right  in  referring  the  latter  assumption  %a  }ater 
physiologists,  whose  doctrine  had  grown  out  of  that  of  Anazimenes,  or  perhaps  out  olTihat 
of  Anaximander  and  of  Brnpedodeo. 

§  14.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  younger  than  Anaximander,  and 
perhaps  also  one  of  his  personal  disciples,  posits  air  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  represents  fire,  wind,  clouds,  water,  and  earth  as  produced 
firom  it  by  condensation  (nvKvcjoi^)  and  rarefaction  {fidvcjoi^  or 
ipai^joig).  The  earth,  which  is  flat  and  round  like  a  plate,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  air.  ^^  As  our  soul,  which  is  air,  holds  us  together,  so 
breath  and  air  encompass  the  universe." 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  also  sees  in  air  the  original  essence  and  immanent  ground  of 
all  things.    So  also  Idseus  of  Himera. 

Beald«s  the  htotorfauiA  of  phlloaophj,  KrUcbe  {For^hungHiy  I.  pp.  69-07)  treats  etpedallj  of  Anax- 

8cU«i«nnadier,  Ueber  JHog^nei  von  ApoOornkt  (read  In  the  Berlin  Aeademj  of  Sdences,  Jannafy 
t%  ISllXta  the  AbiLderph.  CL,  Berl.  1814;  reprinted  in  8chleiermacher*8  W«rke^  Ahth,  III.  vol.  8,  Berlin, 
1838,  ppb  149-170.  F.  Panxerbieter,  />e  JHogmtit  A.  Vita  et  Seriptis,  Meinlngen,  1923;  Diogmut  Ap^ 
lomiatett  Leipde.  188a    CL  Kriiche»  I^ms/Umgen,  L  pp.  168-177. 

The  birth  of  Anaximenes  is  placed  by  Apollodorus  (Diog.  Laert,  II.  2)  in  the  63d 
Olympiad  (628-524  B.  c).  Tet  perhaps  here  the  time  of  his  birth  has  been  confounded 
with  the  time  when  he  flourished  or  with  the  year  of  his  death.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  living  in  the  65th  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Diog.  L.  terms  him 
(AmL)  a  pupil  of  Anaximander.  The  dialect  of  his  work  was  (according  to  the  same  locus) 
the  pure  Ionic. 

Aristotle  testifies  (ITeftipft.,  1. 3):  "  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes  hold  the  air  to  be  prior  to 
water,  and  place  it  before  all  other  simple  bodies  as  their  first  principle.*'  But  this  air, 
without  detriment  to  its  materiality,  Anaximenes  oonceiyed,  conformably  to  his  hylozoistio 
stand-point,  as  animated.  From  the  work  composed  by  Anaximenes  the  following  sentence 
is  presenred  (by  Stobeus,  Ed.  Phjfs.y  p.  296) :  olov  i  yjn/x^  i  ifirripa  iajp  ovaa  ovyicpartl 
ifiac,  Koi  bXov  rbv  K6afuiv  vrvnfia  teal  ar/p  irtpiixfL  It  is  not  probable  thst  Anaximenes 
discriminated  fire  from  this  animated  air  as  something  different  and  finer.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  haye  identified  fire  with  the  finest  air,  as  was  universally  customary  befbre 
Smpedodes,  as  Heraditus,  in  particular,  explicitly  conccivos  their  relation,  and  as  Diogenes 
of  ApoUonia,  who  followed  Anaximenes  in  his  speculation,  did ;  then  niKvaaic^  or  conden- 
sation, was  the  first,  and  apatuotc,  rarefaction,  the  second  process  which  it  underwent 
Anaximenes,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  post- Aristotelian  authorities,  con- 
oelred  this  air  as  inftnUe  in  extent,  so  that  we  must  include  him  among  those  referred  to 
in  Arist.,  ^y*-i  III-  4  (fiamp  faalv  o2  fvotokSyoi^  rd  Ifu  eC^fta  rov  K6a/wv^  ov  i  oiala  1^ 
&^  f  dAAo  n  TotovroVf  hnttpav  clvox).  Anaximenes  taught  that  all  things  arose  from  air 
through  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which  mode  of  origin  he  seems,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (in  SimpUc,  Ad  ArisL  Phya.,  fol  32),  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest ;  when 
Aristotle  (Phy^  L  4;  2>0  OodOy  III.  6)  ascribes  it  also  to  those  physiologists  who  assume, 
as  a  first  principle,  water  or  fire,  or  something  between  fire  and  air,  or  between  water  and 
air,  it  is  probable  that,  beside  Heraditus,  he  has  especially  in  view  later  philosophers ;  no 
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work  by  Utialos  was  ■ocossible  to  him,  and  it  !s  hardly  possible  tliat  1107  Uiiug  wns  knoira 
to  hira  from  bbj  other  aource  of  Buch  a  doctrine  as  haTJng  been  held  by  Thalea.  Anoi' 
imanca  is  in  udraacs  of  his  predcccaflors,  partly  in  hin  dootrino  of  condensation  and  raro- 
faction.  nod  putly  because  he  chosu  for  hia  principle,  not  a  subatooco  atlll  imperrecl  and 
undeveloped,  but  that  one  which,  as  being  the  Gaest.  might  noBt  natarally  pasa  for  Ihs 
'highest, — in  which  dirvction  Ecraclitua,  in  naming  that  Bubatance  Cre,  went  ilill  anvthec 
stop  further. 

Wo  know  nothing  of  ld«us  of  Himora,  excopt  rrom  a  passage  of  SeiL  Empfr,  (Adt. 
ITalh.,  IX  SCO),  in  which  ho  is  associated  with  Anaiimenea  and  Diogenes. 

Of  the  work  of  Diogeaea  of  ApoUouia  (in  Crete, — a  contemporary  of  Anaiagotnn, 
Diog.  L.,  IX.  BT)  there  exist  a  nnmber  of  fragmeota,  which  Panzcrbietcr  has  collected 
together.     The  doctrine  of  Diogenes  is  apparently  to  bo  understood  as  an  attempt  to  . 
defend  the  stand-point  of  hylozoism  in  opposition  lo  tlio  dualism  of  Anaiagoras,  and  at  tha  I 
Bsma  time  to  render  the  doctrine  of  hylozoism  more  perfect  in  Itself,     When  Diogcnoa  ' 
declares  air  to  bo  the  Dneat  of  sitbatances,  and  yet  repreacntB  other  ■uhstanceB  aa  ansin^    ' 
from  it  by  condenaation  and  rarefaction,  it  ia  obvious  that  this  can  not  mean  that  the 
original  air  is  rarcfled,  but  only  tliat  the  fonnalivo  process  in  general  depends  on  conden- 
sation  and  rarefaction,  ao  that  the  fanner  must  have  preceded  the  Utter.  Just  aa,  witli 
Heraclitus,  tlie  "  downward  way  "  {oiit  k&tu)  goca  before  the  "  upward  way  "  (iMif  Avu). 
The  proof  of  the  unity  of  aubatance,  Diogenes  find*  in  the  fact  of  the  nasimilatiou  of  tha  I 
substances  of  Ilie  earth  by  plnnts,  and  of  the  Togetable  substancea  by  ajiimals  (Simplio,   T 
Ad  ArbL  Fhyl.,  fbL  32  b). 

§  15.  Her&clitus  of  Ephesus  was  probably  younger  than  Pythagoi 
Mid  Jcnophanefl,  whom  he  names  and  combata,  bnt  older  than  Par- 
menides,  who  on  his  part'makea  reference  to  Heraclitus,  and  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  hia  own  metaphysical  principle  while  arguing  against 
him.  Through  his  doctrine  of  Sre  as  the  fundamental  form  of  existence 
and  bia  doctrine  of  the  conatant  ilux  of  all  things,  Heraclitus  gives  the 
most  direct  expression  to  the  notion  involved  in  the  Ionic  philosophy 
generally,  the  notion  of  a  constant  process  of  the  original,  animated 
substance.  Heraclitus  assumes,  as  the  substantial  principle  of  things, 
ethereal  fire,  which  be  at  once  identifies  with  the  divine  Spirit,  who 
knows  and  directs  all  tbinge.  The  process  of  things  is  twofold, 
involving  the  transformation  of  all  things  into  fire  and  then  of 
fire  into  all  otiier  things.  The  latter  movement  is  styled  the  "  way 
downward,'*  which  leads  from  fire  (identical  with  the  finest  air)  to 
water,  earth,  and  so  to  death  \  the  former  movement  is  the  "  way 
upward"  from  earth  and  water  to  fire  and  life.  Both  movements 
are  everywhere  intertwined  with  each  other.  All  is  identical  and 
not  identical.  AVe  step  down  a  second  time  into  the  same  stream 
and  yet  not  into  the  same.  All  things  flow.  Finite  things  arise 
through  strife  and  enmity  out  of  the  divine  original  tire,  to  which,  on 
the  contrary,  harmony  and  peace  lead  back.    Thus  the  Deity  buildE 
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the  world  innnmerable  times  in  sport,  and  canses  it  at  the  determined 
period  to  disappear  again  in  fire,  that  he  may  build  it  anew. 

Cratjlus,  the  disciple  of  Heraclitns,  and  Plato's  teacher  at  Athens, 
carried  the  views  of  Heraclitns  concerning  the  flux  of  all  things  to 
the  extreme. 

TIm  work  of  Horaelltiifl,  on  which  inmioroiu  oommoaterlot  wire  written  by  the  Stoloa,  and  wUeh  wm 
alio,  in  the  sooond  and  third  eentariet  after  Chrlat,  moeh  road  bj  Christiana,  until  It  beoame  aaapootad  b/ 
tho  latter  on  aoooont  of  iu  apparently  ihToring  the  Nodtlan  hereaj,  is  now  extant  onlj  in  flragments.  Th« 
*  LtiUrt  qf  ffsracUlm^  **  are  spnrions. 

B§raeUti  Xpi$U>Uu  quae  ftrvmUnr^  ecf.  Ant  Westermann,  Lelpeio,  1867  (**  UniTersltj  Programme**). 

Sehlelermaeher,  HwrakUito%y  <f er  DyimkU  wm  Spkemtt^  darguteUt  atu  den  TrQmmem  §Mn«»  TFerlw^ 
SNMf  den  Zeugniutn  d§r  AlUn,  In  Wolf  and  Bnttmann^s  Mu»«mm  dsr  AlUrthunuteiMentoKe^  YoL  L, 
1^  pp.  813-W8,  and  In  Sohlelerm.,  iSSmmt  TTerl^a,  Abth»  III^  YoL  8,  Berlin,  1688,  pp.  1-148.  G£  Th.  L. 
BlehhoO;  JHm.  Utr^  Ifayenoe,  1881 

Jak.  Bemajs,  HeracUiea,  Bonn,  1S4S.  JTeraJtUtishs  Shidien^  in  the  Jihein.  Mu$.,  new  aeries,  YIL 
ppu  90-118, 1800;  ITwe  A-udkgtOcte  d—  Beraklii,  ibid,  IX.  pp.  941-209,  1864 ;  Die  nerakUtieehen  Bri^ 
Berlin,  1888. 

Ferd.  Lasaalle,  DU  PMioeophie  ff&rakMto^  det  DunMn  9on  Epkstoe,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1858L  (Tho 
most  thorough  monograph  on  the  snbjeot,  bnt  the  author  Is  at  times  too  mnch  giren  to  Hegelianizinf; 
Inasalle  follows  Hegel  In  stjltng  the  doetrlno  of  Heraclitns  **  the  pbilosophj  of  the  logical  law  of  tho 
tdentitj  of  OMntradictorles.**  Ct,  in  reference  to  Lassalle^a  work,  BaflTaele  Mariano,  LattaiU  «  U  §uo 
EtacUto  Sagffio  di  JttowJIa  eghsliana,  Florence,  1886.) 

A.  Oladlsch,  HeraJtleito§  und  ZoroatUr^  Lelpsio,  ISCO;  cfl  his  essajs  **l25er  AwttprOehe  d4$  JBltratl^'* 
in  the  ZeiUekri/t  /Br  AltertkumneiMene^fuft,  1848,  Na  181  sq.and  1847, 88  sq.  Bettlg,  Ueber  Mnm  Aue^ 
m>rueh  BsrakliU  bei  PiaL  Omvlei  187,  Ind,  leet^  Berne,  1880L 

Heraditus  was  a  desoendant  of  a  noble  Ephesian  family.  The  rights  of  a  PaatXeO^ 
(long  of  sacrifices),  which  were  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Androdus,  the  founder  of 
Ephesus  and  desoendant  of  Codrus,  he  is  reported  to  have  resigned  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother.  By  the  banishment  of  his  fViend  Hermodorus,  his  aristocratic  feeling  was  inten- 
*  tifled  into  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Demos.  (On  Hermodorus,  cf.  Zeller,  De  ffermodero 
^phuio  et  de  Bermadoro  PUUonis  diaciptUo^  Marb.  1859.)  Heraclitus  also  expressed  himself 
sharply  respecting  thinkers  and  poets  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  so  fhr  as  ho 
found  them  distinguished  rather  for  multifarious  knowledge  than  for  rational  discernment 
and  ability  to  comprehend  the  all-directing  reason.  Thus  he  says  (ap,  Diog.  L.,  IX.  1) : 
woXufioBUf  v6ov  ov  dtddaicei  (or  ^ei  f  as  we  read  in  ProcL,  In  Flat  Tim.j  p.  31).  ^Uaioduu  yap 
&y  iSlSa^e  koX  Uvdaydprpr,  aidic  re  Zevo^veA  re  nal  'EKoraicv,  His  blame  extended  even  to 
Homer :  **  *  Homer,'  he  said,  '  ought  to  have  been  driven  from  the  lists  and  flogged,  and 
Archllochus  likewise.' "  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  possible  that  those  whom  he  censures 
exercised  an  essential  influence  on  his  opinions;  at  least,  Heraclitus  agreed  with  Xe-' 
nophanes  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  stars  were  aerial  phenomena,  constantly  being  repro- 
duced, and  we  might  (as  Susemihl,  remarks)  suppose  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  world* 
and  of  the  fire-spirit  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  distinguishing  the  world,  as 
something  manifold  and  changeable,  from  the  one  immutable  God :  still  the  theological 
doctrines  of  these  philosophers  are  very  unlike,  and  their  points  of  contact  in  natural 
philosophy  are  few.  The  surname  of  Heraditus,  6  aicoretvdc,  "the  Obscure,"  is  found  first 
in  the  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treatise  De  Mundo  (c.  5).  Yet  we  find  already  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Aristotelian  Rhetoric  (c  6)  an  intimation  tliat  tho  syntactical  relation  of  words  in 
Heraclitus  was  not  always  easy  to  determine,  and  Timon,  the  Sillograph  (about  240  b.  c), 
terms  him  "  a  riddler "  (alvocr^).  Socrates  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  needed  a 
Dolian  (excellent)  diver  to  sound  the  meaning  of  his  work.    Heraclitus  flourished,  accord- 
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hig  to  Biog.  L.,  IX.  1  (Biog.  probably  follows  Apollodoras),  in  tho  69th  Olympiad  (504-504 
K  G.X  ^^}  according  to  another  account  (given  by  Ensebius,  Chron.,  ad  OL  80.2  and  81.2), 
in  Olymp.  80  or  81 ;  with  this  latter  account  agrees,  far  better  than  with  the  former,  the 
apparently  trustworthy  report  (ap.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  25 ;  cf.  Plin.,  Hist  XcUur.^  XXXIV. 
5,  21),  that  Hermodonis  of  Ephesus,  the  friend  of  HeracUtus,  assisted  the  Roman  Decem- 
virs in  their  legislation  (about  Olymp.  82.1).  Epicharmus  (whose  life  falls  between  556  and 
460  B.  c,  according  to  Leop.  Schmidt,  Quaest  Epicharm,,  Bonn,  1846)  notices  his  doctrine. 
That  Parmenides  combats  his  ideas,  and  in  doing  so  alludes  clearly  to  specific  propositions 
and  words  of  HeracUtus  (in  particular,  to  his  doctrine  of  the  coincidence  of  contraries  and 
of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  harmony  of  the  world,  which  Heraditus  compares  to  the  form 
and  motion  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre)  has  been  shown  by  Steinhart  {AUg.  LitL  ZXg^  Halle, 
1845,  p.  892  sq.,  Plot  Werke,  HI.,  p.  394)  and  Jak.  Bemays  {Rheifi.  JTutftfum,  VIL,  p.  114  sq.), 
though  Zeller  (Ph.  d.  Gr.,  I.,  2d  ed.,  p.  495,  3d  ed.,  p.  548  aq.) disputes  this. 

In  view  of  these  historical  circumstances,  the  supposition  is  shown  to  be  improbable^ 
which  has  been  held  by  some  modem  investigators,  that  the  doctrine  of  HeracUtus  origi- 
nated in  the  endeavor  to  unite  the  members  of  the  antithesis :  being  and  non-bevng,  which 
had  been  sharply  distinguished  and  separated  by  the  Eleatics  (first  by  Parmenides).  It 
can  not  be  said  with  truth  that  the  primary  conception  and  the  8tartinp:-point  in  the 
philosophy  of  Heraditus  was  the  abstract  notion  of  hecomingy  as  the  unity  of  being  and 
non-being,  and  that  this  notion  was  then  only  embodied  in  tho  concreter  form  of  a  physical 
conception  or  dogma.  HeracUtus  is  from  first  to  last  a  hylozoist,  fire  and  soul  are  for  him 
identical,  the  dry  soul  is  the  best,  the  moistened  soul  of  tho  drunken  is  unwise.  Having 
been  first  incited  by  Anaximenes,  he  then  developed  his  doctrine  independently.  It  is 
only  correct  to  say  that  he  attaches  grater  weight  to  the  process  of  things  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  would  be  natural,  considering  tho  nature  of  the  element  which  he 
regarded  as  the  prindple  of  being.  The  advance  of  Parmenides  to  the  conception  of 
being,  first  made  it  possible  to  extract  the  conception  of  becoming  from  the  Heraditean 
notion  of  the  fiux  of  things  or  the  transformations  of  fire.  This  abstraction  is  a  mental 
achievement  which  was  first  accomplished,  not  by  HeracUtus  himself,  but  by  Parmenides 
and  Plato,  in  the  critique  of  his  opinions.  (For  this  reason  Heraditus,  although  younger  than 
Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  earlier  Ionic  natnral 
philosophers,  and  that  as  the  thinker  who  gave  to  the  tendency  of  their  school  its  most 
perfect  expression.)  Aristotle,  in  his  historical  survey  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  (Meiaph.^  1. 3  sq.),  simply  places  Heraditus  among  the  eariier 
lonians,  without  even  noticing  the  actual  diversity  in  stand-points ;  for,  after  speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Thales  and  of  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  he  proceeds :  'Iinratfof  6i  irvp 
6  Merairovrivof  koI  'HpoicAefrof  6  'E^aio^.  The  triad:  fire  (induding  air),  water,  earth, 
corresponds  with  the  three  *' aggregate  states"  of  matter  (as  they  are  now  called); 
Empedodes  (see  below),  separating  air  more  distinctly  from  fire,  first  arrived  at  the 
distinction  of  the  four  so-caUed  elements. 

Plato  (or  rather  some  Platonist)  says  (Soph.^  p.  242),  after  speaking  of  some  of  the 
earUer  lonians  and  of  the  Eleatics :  *l6Sec  Si  kqi  XuceXiKoi  rivt^  varepov  ftovaau  By  this 
he  must  mean  either  that  the  Sidlian  doctrine,  t.  c,  tho  doctrine  of  Empedodes,  Vvas  later 
than  the  Ionic,  %.  c,  than  that  of  HeracUtus,  or  (what  is  less  probable)  that  both  were 
later  than  the  Eleatic,  but  in  the  latter  case  he  could  probably  only  mean:  later  than 
Xenophanes'  doctrine  of  unity. 

The  opposition  of  Heraditus  to  the  ideas  of  the  masses  and  of  their  leaders  the  poets, 
probably  had  principal  reference  (aside  fW)m  their  poUtical  differences)  to  the  popular  my> 
ihology.    The  multitude  know  nothing  of  the  one  aU-controlUng  divine  fire-spirit    f  Sv  rd 
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ao^6v  ifrieraa^ai  yv6/itiVy  ijTi  oi  eyKv^epv^ei  [lyre  oitf  Kufiepv^  aet  t  ijfTt  ckuu^et  f  Kpadaivei  f ] 
ndvra  Sua  rravTuv.)  Of  this  yvofjaj^  this  eternal  reason,  the  mass  of  men  are  ignorant 
{roif  Xuyov  rov^^  i6vTOQ  ael^  a^vveroi  air&pamoi  yiyvcvrai).  Out  of  the  primitive  substance, 
which  Ueraclitus  (in  what  is  certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence  with  Parsee  conceptions, 
to  which  Gladisch  is  right  in  directing  attention)  conceives  as  the  purest  fire  or  light,  and 
also  as  the  Gk>od,  he  represents  individual  objects  as  coming  forth  through  the  influence  of 
strife  or  combat  (which  Homer,  therefore,  was  wrong  in  wishing  to  see  brought  to  an  end). 
Thus  with  him  is  (Plut.,  Is.  et  OI9.,  48)  irdXefioq  irar^p  ndvruv,  **  strife  the  father  of  all 
things ;"  the  world  is  tlie  dispersed  deity,  the  hr  duu^pd/itvov  aM  airr^,  but  which,  like 
the  elastic  fhune  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  in  going  apart  comes  together  again  (Plat, 
Sffmpos.f  187  a ;  cf.  Soph.^  242  e).  The  universe  is  the  elemental  fire  itself,  which  is  now 
extinguished  and  now  kindled  ag^in  (Clem.,  Str.^  Y.  599 :  K&afnov  rbv  avrhv  dndvruv  oirre  rtjQ 
$ujv  ovre  avdp^muv  inoiijatv^  aAA'  ^  ael  koI  larai  irvp  dei^uav^  dirrdfievov  /lirpif)  naX 
dmapewOfievov  /Urpt,)),  The  double  process  of  the  (relative)  materialization  of  the  fire- 
spirit,  and  the  re-spiritualization  of  earth  and  water,  is  constantly  going  on  (nvpbc 
avrt^uiperai  ndvra  xal  irvp  aTrdvrcjv,  Ixmep  xpvoov  ;^p]^;mro  Kal  xpfJf^o,Tuv  xpvod^)^  water  and 
earth  are  irvpdc  rpoirai^  modes  of  fire ;  fire  passes  over  into  them  in  the  hdbq  k&to,  or  "  down- 
ward way,*'  and  they  pass  over  into  fire  in  the  66^  avcj,  the  "upward  way,'*  but  both 
ways  are  inseparable :  Mbq  avu  kotlj  furj.  The  priests  of  Ormuzd  (as  Gladisch  remarks) 
are  actively  on  the  side  of  the  good  principle,  in  the  contest  waged  between  good  and  evil ; 
but  Heraclitua,  as  a  thinker,  is  controlled  by  a  theoretical  interest,  that  of  discerning  the 
ground  of  their  antagonism,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  iraXivrponia^  the  tvavria  fxrfi  (Plat, 
Crat^  413  e,  420  a),  the  evavrtorp<yrHj  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  7),  or  havrtodpofiia  (Stob.,  Edog.^  1. 60)  of 
things,  the  ylveaOat  wdvra  xar'  ivavridnfra^  and  says :  TraXivrpoiro^  dpfuiviij  Kdff/zoVf  bicuoirep 
XbfnK  ««2  t6^ov  (Plut,  Is.  et  Off.,  5) ;  cf.  Arist.,  Eth.  N.  VIII.  2 :  'H/joxAe^rof  t6  dvri^ow  avpdi' 
po»  tuu  iK  Tuv  dta^pdvTuv  KoXXtOTfiv  dpftaviav  xal  irdvra  naf  ipiv  yiyvea(ku.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  law  of  the  universe  that  in  every  thing  contraries  are  united,  as  life  and  deatli, 
waking  and  sleeping,  youth  and  old  age,  and  each  contrary  passes  into  its  opposite. 
Unexpected  things  await  man  after  death.  Sext  Emp.,  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.^  III.  230 :  hrt  fiiv 
yap  ifuic  C^/^^v,  rdg  ^nfx^^  ifjujv  rc&vdvai  ical  ev  ifuv  tf&o^cu'  bre  Si  ipe'i^  dno&vr^Ko^uv^ 
TOQ  iwxof  avaPiow  koI  Ct^'i  "  while  we  live,  our  souls  are  dead  and  buried  in  us ;  but 
when  we  die,  our  souls  are  restored  to  life."  When  the  power  of  peace  and  unity  prevails 
in  the  All,  all  finite  objects  resolve  themselves  into  pure  fire,  which  is  the  Deity;  but 
they  come  forth  fVom  it  anew  through  variance.  Schleiermacher  (whom  Bitter,  Brandis, 
Bemays,  and  Zeller  contradict  in  this  point,  while  Lassalle  agrees  with  him)  was  probably 
wrong  in  doubting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  periodical  dissolution  of  the  world  in  fire 
{iKfrhpuetc)  was  held  already  by  Heraclitus  (and  borrowed  from  him  by  the  Stoics);  Aristotle 
aacribes  it  to  him  (Metearol,  I.  14,  De  Oodo,  L  10,  Fhys.,  IIL  5;  cf.  Metaph,,  XT.  10: 
*B.pdi^£tT6^  fiftriv  avam-a  ylyveadal  irore  irvp\  and  it  is  contained  in  the  more  recently  dis- 
covered fragment  in  Hippolytus,  IX.  10 :  ndvra  rb  irvp  iireWbv  Kpivei  koI  icaraXi^eroi, 

In  view  of  the  dictum  of  Heraclitus,  "  all  things  fiow,"  Plato  (TheaeL,  181  a ;  cf.  CVot, 
p.  402  a :  bri  irdvra  x^P^'*"  '"'^  Mhf  iiivti)  terms  the  Heraditeana  playfully  tov^  l^kovraq^ 
'*  the  flowing,*'  at  the  same  time  having  in  view  and  censuring  their  inconstant  character, 
which  rendered  all  serious  philosophical  discussion  with  them  impossible.  Cratylus,  a 
teacher  of  Plato,  went  beyond  Heraclitus,  who  had  said  that  no  one  could  step  down 
twice  into  the  same  stream,  by  asserting  that  this  was  not  possible  even  once  (Arist.,  Metaph.y 
JV.  5),«-«n  extreme,  as  the  last  logical  consequence  of  which,  Aristotle  reports  that 
Cratylus  thought  he  onght  to  say  nothing  more,  but  simply  moved  his  finger. 

The  changeable,  which,  for  Heraclitus,  is  synonymous  with  the  sum  of  all  real  thicgs, 
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is  reduced  bj  Parmenidoa  to  sensuous  appearance,  and  by  Plato  to  the  complex  of  indi- 
vidual objects  subject  to  genesis  and  perceptible  by  the  senses.  But  for  the  very  reaaoii 
that  Heraclitus  assumes  no  second  province  of  reality,  his  cosmos  is  not  identical  with 
the  mere  world  of  the  senses  of  later  thinkers.  Heraclitus  does  not  distinguish  from  his 
cosmos  the  divine  and  eternal,  as  something  separable  from  it  The  Myoc  or  the  etema], 
all-embracing  order  {yv6inf^  diiaj^  eiftapfihnj^  to  Kepiixov  ^/lac  TjoyiM&v  re  bv  koL  ^pev^ptc,  ^ 
Zevc)  is,  according  to  him,  immanent,  as  the  ^vv6v  {Kotv6v\  or  universal  principle,  in  change 
ttself,  and  he  calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  his  thought  and  action  this  universal 
J^ason  (Heracl.,  ap.  Seoct  Emp.^  VII.  133 :  did  del  hrar&at  T<f)  ^w^'  vav  "kdyov  6k  i6vToc 
^wov  ^6ovaiv  oi  iro^^jol  6q  Idiav  ixo^rec  ^p6vjjoiv.  Ap.  Stob.,  Serm.^  IIL  84 :  fwrfv  itnt 
rraat  rb  tppovelv  ^irv  v6<f>  Xeyovmc  i(TXvpl^£(r^at  XP^  ^V^  f  vi^9  it&vtuv^  biuMnrep  v6pi^  ir6XtQ 
waX  iTokv  laxvpoTipo^  rpi^ovrcu  yc^  irdvre^  ol  av&p&irtvoi  v6fioi  imh  ivdc  tov  deioUf  xparel 
ydp  ToaovTov  6k6oov  i^iXet  teal  i^apxel  iraai  koI  irepiyivtreu).  This  is  the  same  law  with 
that  whidi  keeps  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses ;  the  sun,  says  Heraclitus,  will  not 
overstep  its  bounds,  for,  if  it  did,  the  Erinnyes,  handmaids  of  diiof^  would  find  it  again  (op. 
Plut,  2k  Bmlio,  11).  Without  knowledge  of  the  universal  reason,  the  senses  are  untrust- 
worthy witnesses.  Mere  abundance  of  knowledge  profits  nothing  (HeracL,  ap.  SaeL  Emp^ 
TIL  186 :  KOKol  fiapTvpe^  av^puiroifftv  o^-dakfuii  koL  ura  ftop^dpov  ^x^  ^xovro^  [according 
to  Bemays'  conjecture,  in  place  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS. :  pap^dpovg  ^XK  ix^vruvl ; 
ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  1 :  iro'kvfjta'diri  v6ov  ov  6i6aaKei;  ap.  ProcL,  in  Tim.j  p.  31 :  noXvfio&ai  vdov 
oif  ^vei).  The  rule  for  practical  conduct  is  also  contained  in  the  law  common  to  all, 
proximately  in  the  law  of  the  state,  absolutely  in  the  law  of  nature  (Heracl.,  ap.  Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  IV.  478  b:  cJiwTf  bvofia  ovk  ov  ydeoav^  cl  ravra  fi^  ijv.  Ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  2: 
fji&xt(r&a4,  XP^  '^^^  d^fwv  imhp  v6fwv  oku^  imkp  relxovc.  Tbid. :  v^piv  xpi  apewheiv  fiaXXov 
i^  irvpicalrpf.  Ap.  Stobaeus,  jScrm.,  III.  84 :  au^poveiv  dper^  fieyionf^  Kai  aofbi  ahi&ia  Xiyuv 
KoX  iroulv  Kara  ifdoiv  eiraiovrac). 

The  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  may  be  termed  monistic,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the 
eternal  reason  as  immanent  in  the  world  of  individuality  and  change;  and  hylosoistic,  inas- 
much as  it  conceives  all  matter  to  be  animated.  Plpto  ascribes  to  the  ideal  an  independent 
existence,  separate  from  the  sensible.  Aristotle  combats  this  Platonic  x^-^P**^/'^  and  affirms 
the  immanence  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  of  the  ideal  in  the  sensible ;  yet  he  too 
recognizes  for  mind  (vov^)  an  existence  apart  from  all  matter.  Tlie  Stoics,  in  their  philoeoH 
phy  of  nature  and  in  their  theology,  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  HeracUtus, — ^in  which  also 
their  ethics,  notwithstanding  its  essentially  Socratic  and  Cynic  origin,  found  various  points 
of  union. 

§  16.  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  the  son  of  Mnesarchns,  was  bom 
about  01.  49.3  =  582  b.  c.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Pherecjdes  and  Anaximander  and  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  At  Crotona,  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  he  settled  in  01.  62.4  =  529  b.  c,  he  founded  a  society,  whose 
aims  and  character  were  at  once  political,  philosophical,  and  religious. 
All  that  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  Pythagoras  himself  is 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  the  institution  of  certain  religious 
and  ethical  regulations,  and  perhaps  also  the  commencement  of  that 
mathematico-theological  form  of  speculation,  which  was  subeequently 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  development 
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Philolaug,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  passes  for  the  first  Pytha- 
gorean who  made  public  (in  a  written  work)  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  school.  Of  this  work  considerable  fragments  are  still  extant ; 
jet  it  is  very  donbtfal  whether  the  work  is  genuine  or  a  counterfeit, 
dating  at  the  latest  from  the  last  century  before  Christ,  and  only  pos- 
sessing a  certain  importance  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  ancient 
Pythagoreanism,  from  its  having  been  partially  founded  on  earlier 
authorities. 

Of  the  earlier  Pythagoreans,  the  most  celebrated,  beside  Philo* 
laus,  were  his  disciples  Simmias  and  Cebes  (who,  according  to  Plato's 
Phaedo.  were  friends  of  Socrates),  Ocellus  the  Lucanian,  Timseus  of 
Locri,  Echecrates  and  Acrio,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Lysis,  and 
Eurytus.  Alcmseon  of  Crotona  (a  younger  contemporary  of  Pythag- 
oras), who  held  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  doctrine  of  contraries, 
Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  who  saw  in  fire  the  material  principle  of 
the  world,  Ecphantus,  who  combined  the  doctrine  of  atoms  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  world-ordering  spirit,  and  taught  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  an  architect  and  politician, 
and  others,  are  named  as  philosophers,  whose  doctrines  were  related 
to  those  of  Pythagoreanism.  The  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  who  occa- 
sionally alludes  to  disputed  questions  in  philosophy,  appears  to  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  various  philosophies,  and  among  them, 
in  particular,  of  Pythagoreanism. 

TIm  repotod  writings  of  Pythagoru  are  BparioaB  {Oamtn  Awrtwm^  cd.  K.  E.  GOnther,  Bretlan,  1816; 
Th.  Qiiirord,  in  Poeiae  Minore$  Ortuci,  Oxford,  1814-20,  Leipsic,  lfj88;  SchnMberger,  J>U  gdd&nmh 
JB^pHkke  d«i  Pffthagora^—QernMn  transUtlon,  with  intrudactlon  and  annotation*— MQnnerstadt,  1862).  So 
•iao  ar«  the  worka  ascribed  to  Ooellas  Lacanns  (/>«  lierum  Ifatura^  ed.  A.  F.  Gail.  Badulph,  Leips.  1801 ; 
mL  M olladu  in  ArUtoL  d«  MeliMo,  eto^  Berlin,  1845)  and  Timeas  Locms  (who  is  credltrd  with  a  work  vcpl 
inrjfiit  K09ttM^  wliidi  is  onlj  an  abstract  of  Plato*a  TYmoeus,  of  bte  origin,  ed.  J.  J.  do  Gelder,  Lejden, 
198S;  g£  G.  Anton,  Ds  Oriffine  Lib.  inter,  vtpc  ^rvxa«  ko^mm  koI  ^uovwf,  Berlin,  lb02),  and,  most  probablj, 
also  an  the  philosophical  fragments  of  Archytas  of  Tarentnm  {Fragm.^  ed.  Conr.  OrelU,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the 
Opmtemla  Ortuoorum  veterum  SentenHoea  ei  MoraUa,  Leipsic,  1829 ;  cf.  Petersen,  JIUtor.-PML  Studien 
Hambwy,  1882,  p^  24;  G.  Hartensteln,  2>s  .^trcAytos  Tareniini  FragmentU  PhiloeopMcie,  Leipslo,  1888; 
Fetcrsen,  in  the  ZeiUchr./Ur  AlterthummoieB,  188«,  p.  878 ;  O.  F.  Gnippe,  Veber  die  Fragmente  dee  Archy- 
toe  wnd  der  dUeren  Py^agoreer,  Berlin,  1840;  F.  Beckmann,  De  Pytiagoreorum  JUliguiie,  Berlin,  1814 
and  'CO;  ^uaeetUmee  Pytkagor.,  L-IV.,  Brannsberg  (Ledioru-Katal.),  18Be,'65,  W,  '68).  The  anthontldty 
of  the  work  of  Philolaoa,  formeriy  sometimes  qnesdoned,  but  after  Bocckh's  collection  of  the  fragmenU 
•Inoal  BoiTeraally  conceded,  has  been  anew  disputed,  as  to  ports  of  the  work,  by  atelier  and  others,  and 
wlfeoOy  r^ectcd  by  Val.  Bose.  Still  more  reorntly  Scbaarschmidt  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the 
ipoHoosDeas  of  the  woric ;  yet  tt^  per  contra,  Zeller  in  the  third  ed.  of  Part  I.  of  his  Philoe.  der  Grieehen, 
p.  MS  seq.  The  moat  complete  collection  of  Pythagorean  fragmenta  Is  fhrn^shed  by  MuUach,  in  VoL  IL 
ofhla  Fhagm.  PkUoe.  Gr.,  180T,  1-129. 

Jamblichna,  De  Vita  PylKognrica  liber;  aceed.  Malehue  eive  ParphyHue,  de  vita  Pythagorae,  ed, 
glessHiif.  Leipa.  181&.16;  ed.  Westermann,  Paris,  1850.  [English  transL  of  JombUchns'  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
by  Taylor,  Lond.  1818.  •  Ths  Life  of  Pythagoras  with  hU  Golden  Verses,  together  tcith  the  Life  <^ 
ffieroeiee  and  his  Commsntaries  vpon  the  Vereee^'  (Engl,  transl.  from  the  French  of  Dader,  with  the 
of  the  Golden  Verses,  which  are  tnnsUted  from  the  Greek)  by  N.  Bowe,  Lond.  ITOT.— TV.] 
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Of  the  more  modem  writora  on  Pythogoroanism  in  general  and  on  IndlTidoal  Pythi^reana,  maj  be 
mentioned:  Chr.  Melnera,  In  bU  Otaeh.  der  KUntU  und  Wi$».  in  Gr,  tc  Bom,  Vol.  L,  p.  ITStq.;  Ang. 
Boeckh,  />i«p.  dfe  Platonioo  tyttmiaie  eodetUum  globorum  et  d»  €€ra  indole  tuironotniae  /^kiloUHeas, 
Ueldelb.  ISIO,  also  with  additions  and  supplement  in  his  XL  Sehr,^  IIL,  Leips.  1860,  pp.  266-342;  PhiloUnit 
df  Pyth<igoreer$  Lehren  neM  den  BruehetOeken  eeinee  Werkee^  Berlin,  1819 ;  J.  A.  Terpstra,  J)e  SodaliHi 
Pj/thag.  OHffine,  CondiUone^  et  ConeUta,  Utreeht,  1824 ;  Heinrich  Bitter,  Geeck,  der  PythoQoreiedien 
PhiloeopMe^  Hamburg,  1S26;  Ernst  Beinhold,  BeUrag  mr  ErlduUntng  der  Pyihagoreiechen  MetaphyeiJt^ 
Jena,  1827;  Amadous  Wendt,  J>6rer\tmprincipiieeeeundum  Pythagoreoey  Leips.  1827 ;  Christ.  Aug.  Brandis^ 
Ueber  die  ZahUnUhre  der  Pythagoreer  und  PlaUmiker^  in  the  Bhein.  Mue^  182S,  p.  208  sq.  and  508  sq.;  Aug. 
Bcrnh.  Krische,  De  eoeiettUle  a  Pythagora  in  iir6s  CroUmiaUirum  conditae  eoopo  politico  eommentatio^ 
Quttingen,  IS8O1,  e£  Krisebe's  Forttehungen,  I.  pp.  7S-85 ;  M.  A  Unna,  De  Alemaeone  Orotoniatek,  in  Cbr. 
Petersen's  PhiloL-hiet  Studien^  Hombur?,  1S82,  pp.  41  -87 ;  A  Oladlsch,  Die  Pythagoreer  und  die  ikkineeet^ 
Fosen,  1S41 ;  F.  H.  Th.  AUihn,  De  idea  Jueti  qnalie  fuerit  apud  ffomerum  et  Ueeiodum  et  qvomodo  a 
Doriensibue  veteribue  et  a  Pffthagora  exculta  eit,  llalle,  1817;  O.  Orote,  Bietory  of  Greece,  ToL  IV. 
(LondonX  pp.  625-551 ;  Val.  Bose,  Oomm  de  Ariet  libr.  ord.  et  avetor.,  Berlin,  1851,  p.  2  (where  the 
genuineness  of  tbo  Phllolaus  fragments  is  denied);  C.  L.  Ileydei^  Sthicee  Pythrtgoreaerindiciae,  Frankfort- 
on-the-M.  1851;  F.  D.  Oerlach,  ZaUttkoe,  Charondae^  Pythagorae^  Basel,  1853;  L.  Noack,  Pythag,  nnd  dis 
At^dnge  ahendL  Wise^  in  the  **  PeyeheT  ToL  IlL,  1860,  No.  1 ;  Monrad,  Velttr  die  Pyth.  Philoe^  In  •^  Der 
Cedanke"^  ied.  hj  Micbelet),  Vol.  III.,  1862,  No.  8;  \ermehren,  Die  Pythag.  Zahlen  {G.-Pr.\  QQstrow, 
1868;  A  Langel,  Pyihagore,  ea  doctrine  et  eon  hietoire  d'aprie  la  critique  aUemande,  In  Benue  dee 
Deua  Mondee,  XXXIV.  anniey  Par.  1864,  pp.  969-989 ;  C.  Schaarschnldt,  Die  angehliche  Schri/UtellerH 
dee  Philolaue  und  die  BrucheiOcke  der  ihm  wugeeekriebenen  BUcher,  Bonn,  1864;  Ed.  2^1]er,  Pytkagorae 
und  die  Pythagoraeeage^  In  his  Vortr.  u,  Abh^  Leips.  18(A  pp.  80-50;  Oeorg  Bathgeber,  Groeegriee'en' 
land  und  Pythagorae.  Ootha,  1866;  Adolf  Bothenb&cber,  Dae  Syelem  der  Pythagoreer  nach  denAngahen 
dee  Ariet.,  Berlin,  1867;  Mullach,  De  Pythagora  ^uegue  diecipulie  et  eucceeeoribite.  In  the  Fragm, 
Philoe,  Gr.,  IL  1867,  pp.  L-LVII. ;  Ednard  Baltxer,  Pyih.  der  Weiee  wm  Samoe,  Nordhansen,  1868  (adopu 
the  theory  of  B3th) ;  Albert  Frelherr  von  Thimus,  Die  harmonikale  Symbolik  dee  Alterthume,  part  L, 
Cologne,  1868;  F.  LatendorC  Seb.  Franci  de  Pyth.  ^ueque  eymbolie  dieputatio  oomm.  ill,  Berlin,  1866L 
CL  also  L.  Prowe,  Ueber  die  Abkdngigieit  dee  Copemieue  ron  den  Gedanken  grieohiecher  PhUoeophen 
und  Aetronomen,  Thorn,  1865,  and  the  works  bj  Ideler.  Roeckh,  and  others,  cited  below  (p.  47X 

On  Alcmieon  the  Crotonlate,  see  KriMhe,  Foreckungen,  I.  ppi  68-78. 

On  HippodamuA  of  Miletus :  C.  F.  Hermann,  De  Pippod*  Mileeio,  ad  Ariet,  PoL,  IL  5,Marbiifg,  1841 ; 
L.  Stein,  in  M<>hrs  Zeitechr /Or  StaatetoieMenaoha/t,  1S58,  161  sq.;  Bob.  t.  Mohl,  Geeek.  und  Utt  der 
Staatetoiee.,  Vol.  I.,  ErL  1655,  p.  171 ;  Karl  Hlldenbrand,  Geeck.  u.  Syetem  der  Beehte-  und  Staatepkiloe.^ 
Vol  I.,  1860,  p.  50sq.  On  HIppodamus  and  Pbaleas:  Herm.  Henkel,  Zur  Geeck.  der  grieck.  Staatewim. 
(O.  Progr.),  Salzwedel,  186ft. 

Bpickarmi  fragmtnta.  colk  H.  Pulman  Kruscmon,  Harlem,  1FS4;  rec.  Theod.  Bergk.  Pc9tae  lyriei 
Graec,  Lclps.  (1818,  68)  1866 ;  ed.  Mnllach,  Fragm.  Ph.  Gr.,  p.  185  seq.;  cf.  Grysar,  De  Dorieneium  <mno€cf4a, 
p.  848q. ;  Leop.  Schmidt,  Quaeetionee  Epickarmeae,  epee.  I:  de  Bpickarmi  ratione  pkitoeopkandi, 
Bonn,  1846;  Jac  Bemays,  Epickarmoe  und  der  nv^woiktvoi  Atfyec,  In  the  Bkein  Mue.f.  Ph.,  new  aerieai 
VIII.  1858,  p.  2S0sq.;  Aug.  O.  Fr.  Lorenc,  Leben  und  Schriften  dee  Ko9re  Ep.  nehet  einer  Firagmentei^ 
eamnUung,  Berlin,  1864  (et  Leop.  Schmidt  In  the  Gbtt.  gel.  Ane.,  1865,  No.  24,  pp.  881-958);  O.  Bemhardj, 
Grundr.  der  grieck,  Litt,  2d  revised  ed.,  IL  b,  1850,  pp.  458-467. 

"  Of  Pythagoroanisra  and  its  founder  tradition  has  the  more  to  tell  us  Uie  farther  it  is 
removed  in  time  from  its  subject,  whereas  it  becomes  more  reticent  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  clironologicnlly  nearer  to  that  subject  itself"  (Zeller).  Nevertheless^  we  possess 
several  very  old  and  entirely  reliable  data  concerning  Pythagoras.  Xenophanes,  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  in  the  following  lines 
(op.  Diog.  L.,  VIII.  36)  :— 

Ka2  iror^  fitv  arv^h^ofilvov  aiciXaKoc  irapiAvra 
vaalv  ivoacreipat,  koI  rdSe  ^<r&ai  itro^' 
TiavGoi,  fiff^i  k^^^i^y  ineirj  ^Tjov  avipoc  carl 
"fvx^^  -nyv  lyvuv  ^^ey^afdv^  atuv, 

Heraditus  says  (ap.  Diog.  L.^  YIII.  6) :  "  Of  all  men,  Pythagoras,  the  son  of  Knesardius, 
most  practiced  inquiry  (ieropirpf  i^-eiafatv)  j  his  own  wisdom  was  edvctio  and  noihiDg  better 
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than  poljrniAthy  and  perverted  art"  Herodotus  (II.  81  and  123)  traces  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  certain  religious  regulations  of  the  (Orphists  and)  Pythagoreans  back 
to  the  Egyptians,  thus  implying,  apparently,  that  Pythagoras  visited  the  Egyptians, 
lacerates  {Laud,  Bunr.^  28)  is  the  first  who  expressly  mentions  such  a  visit.  Cicero  says 
,of  Pythagoras  {De  Fin.,  Y.  29,  87):  '' Aegyptum  hutraviL'^  For  the  fact  that  the  mathe- 
,  matical  sciences  originated  in  Egypt  and  were  there  cultivated  by  the  priests,  we  have 
Aristotle's  testimony  (Met.t  L  1).  From  that  country  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Callimachus  (op.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  Vatieaniaefie  Exeerpte,  YII.-X.  35),  brought 
much  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  and  transplanted  it  into  Hellas,  while  other  portions 
of  it  were  discovered  by  himself  Among  other  things,  the  discovery  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  hypotenuse  and  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (YIII.  12X  on  the  authority  of  a  mathematician  named  ApoUodorus. 
Diogenes  cites  in  this  connection  the  epigram : 

'Hvuux  X\v&ay6piK  ^^  irepucXek^  ebparo  ypdfiua 
Keiv',  e^'  Sr^  tsXuv^  vy^y^  Pov&vairpf. 

Whether  Pythagoras  really  traveled  in  Egypt  is  a  matter  not  wholly  free  from  doubt. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  very  probable  that  he  did.  Many  of  the  embellish- 
ments added  by  later  writers  to  their  accounts  of  the  life  and  journeys  of  Pythagoras, 
are  easily  recognized  as  fables.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  (YIll.  3),  following,  apparently, 
the  authority  of  Aristozenus,  that  Pythagoras,  hating  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  emigrated 
to  Crotona,  in  Lower  Italy.  According  to  Cicero  {Rep.^  II.  16;  cf.  Tuscul.^  I.  IG),  Pythagoras 
came  to  Italy  in  01.  62.4  (529  B.  c).  He  united  himself  to  the  aristocratic  party  in  Crotona, 
where,  as  we  are  told,  the  depression  caused  by  a  defeat,  suflered  not  long  before  in  a 
contest  with  the  Locrians  and  Rheg^ns  on  the  river  Sagra,  had  made  the  population  sus- 
ceptible to  moral  influences,  and  he  secured  that  party  for  his  project  of  an  ethical  and 
religions  reform.  By  this  means  the  intimacy  of  the  union  of  the  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  and  their  power  in  the  state  were  very  considerably  increased. 

The  members  of  the  Pythagorean  society  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  ethico-religious  regi- 
men (the  Tiv0ay6peto(  TpAwog  tov  piov^  which  is  mentioned  already  by  Plato,  Rep.,  X.  p.  600  b). 
An  examination  as  to  fitness  preceded  admission.  Disciples  were  bound  for  a  long  time 
to  mute  obedience,  and  unconditional  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded to  Uiem.  Rigorous  daily  self-examination  was  required  of  all ;  the  propagation 
among  the  people  of  the  doctrines  (in  particular,  probably,  the  theosophic  speculations) 
of  the  school  was  prohibited.  Further  requirements  imposed  on  members  were  moderation 
in  the  use  of  articles  of  food  and  simplicity  in  personal  attire.  The  use  of  animal  food  was 
permitted,  under  certain  limitations, — a  fact  attested  by  Aristotle  and  by  Aristoxencs  (op. 
Diog.  L.,  YIII.  19  and  20);  Heraclides  of  Pontus  incorrectly  assumes  the  contrary;  but 
certain  Orphista  and  later  Pythagoreans  abstained  wholly  from  the  use  of  animal  food. 
Ariatoxenus  {ap,  Oellius,  lY.  11)  disputes  the  assertion  that  Pythagoras  forbade  the  use 
of  beans  for  food.  According  to  Herod.,  II.  81,  burial  in  woolen  garments  was  forbidden 
in  the  Orphic^Pythagorean  mysteries. 

The  democratic  party  (perhaps  also,  at  times,  an  unfriendly  aristocratic  fraction)  reacted 
against  the  g^wing  power  of  the  society.  It  is  related  of  Pythagoras  that,  af^r  having 
lived  in  Crotona  nearly  twenty  years,  and  soon  after  the  victory  gained  in  510  b.  o.  by  the 
Crotoniates,  on  the  river  Traeis,  over  the  Sybarites,  who  were  living  imder  the  monarchical 
rule  of  Telys,  he  was  banished  by  an  opposition  party  under  Cylon,  and  that  he  removed 
to  Metapontum  and  soon  afterward  died  there.  Pythagoreanism  found  acceptance  among 
tLo  aristocracy  of  numerous  Italian  cities,  and  gave  to  their  party  an  ideal  point  of  support. 
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But  the  peraecutions  were  also  seyeral  times  renewed.  In  Crotona,  as  it  appears,  the 
partisans  of  Pjrthagoras  and  the  '*  Cylonians "  were,  for  a  long  time  alter  the  death  of 
Pythagoras,  living  in  opposition  as  political  parties,  till  at  length,  about  a  century  later,  the 
Pythagoreans  were  surprised  by  their  opponents  while  engaged  in  a  deliberation  in  tlie 
*'  house  of  Milo "  (who  himself  had  died  long  before),  and,  the  house  being  set  on  fire 
and  surrounded,  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  Archippus  and  Lysis  of  Tareutum. 
(According  to  other  accounts,  the  burning  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  were 
assembled,  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  first  reaction  against  the  society,  in  the 
life-time  of  Pythagoras.)  Lysis  went  to  Thebes,  and  was  theie  (soon  after  400  b.  c.)  a 
teacher  of  the  youthful  Epaminondas.  Diog.  L.  (YIII.  7)  ascribes  to  him  the  authorship 
of  a  work  commonly  ascribed  to  Pythagoras.  This  work,  according  to  Mullach*s  con- 
jecture {Fragm,  Ph,  Gr.^  L  413),  was  the  *'  Carmen  Aureum,"  a  poem  which,  however, 
at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  probably  of  later  origin. — Not  long  after  this  time  all 
the  political  consequence  and  power  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy  came  to  an  end.  At 
Tarentum  the  Pythagorean  Archytas  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  state  in  the  time  of 
Plato. 

Among  the  authorities  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  indications  furnished 
by  Aristotle  are  the  most  important.  Of  still  greater  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  would  be  the  fragments  (collected  by  Boeckh)  of  the  work  of  Philo- 
laus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  in  case  their  authenticity  were  assured.  All  other 
pretended  philosophical  writings  and  fragpnents  of  writings  by  ancient  Pythagoreans,  are 
decidedly  spurious.  The  contents  of  the  fragpnents  attributed  to  Philolaus  agree  in  many 
respects  quite  well  with  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  afford  besides  a  much  more  concrete 
conception  of  the  Pythagorean  system ;  yet  with  them  is  mingled  much  that  is  of  extra- 
neous and  later  origin,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  authors 
in  whom  the  fragments  are  fonod.  Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  than  oral  utterances  of  Philolaus.  Only  their  statements  and,  in  part,  those 
of  the  earliest  Aristotelians,  but  no  later  ones,  are  perfectly  trustworthy.  Timon  the  Sino- 
graph (writer  of  satires,  see  below,  g  60)  says  (Gell,  KocL  AtL,  III.  17)  that  Plato  bought 
for  much  money  a  small  book,  on  which  he  founded  his  dialogue  Timaeua  (containing  his 
natural  philosophy);  but  it  is  very  doubtful  what  work  is  meant  (perhaps  a  work  of 
Archjrtas).  A  spurious  letter  from  Plato  to  Dio  contains  the  commission  to  buy  Pytha- 
gorean books.  Neanthes  of  Cyzlcus  ascribes  the  first  publication  of  Pythagorean  doctrines 
to  Philolaus  and  Kmpedocles.  Hermippus  says  that  Philolaus  wrote  a  book  which  Plato 
bought  in  order  to  copy  from  it  his  Timaeua;  Satyrus  speaks  of  three  books.  The  three 
books,  of  which  the  fragments  above  mentioned  have  come  down  to  us,  are  (as  Schaar- 
Schmidt  has  shown)  probably  spurious,  as  also  are  the  alleg^  writings  of  other  ancient 
Pythagoreans  and  of  Pythagoras  himself. 

Charmed  by  tlie  apodictical  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  tiuit^ 
tnatical  order  immanent  in  things,  the  Pjrthagoreans  exaggerated  the  power  of  the  math- 
ematical principle  in  their  numerical  speculation — a  speculation  which  overstepped  the 
limits  of  exact  mathematical  science. 

The  principles  of  numbers,  limit  and  the  unlimited,  were  viewed  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
according  to  Aristotle,  not  as  predicates  of  another  substance,  but  as  themselves  the  sub- 
stance of  things ;  at  the  same  time  things  were  looked  upon  as  images  of  these  principles 
immanent  in  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  statements  are  to  be  referred  to 
diflerent  fractions  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  perhaps  the  mode  of  speech  of  some  suggested 
the  one  interpretation,  that  of  others  the  other.  Yet  the  same  persons  might  in  a  certain 
sense  hold  both  of  tliese  doctrines.    It  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  one  of  the  ande&l 
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jPythagoreans  made  use  of  the  exact  phraseology  employed  by  Aristotle.    Aristotle  seems, 

ratlier,  at  times  to  be  expressing  in  his  own  language  conceptions  which  he  only  found 

jnplied  in  their  doctrines.    The  scale  of  created  objects  was  symbolized  by  the  series  of 

/jumbers,  the  numbers  four  (rcr/yojcrif)  and  ten  (deicdf)  playing  an  especially  prominent 

role.  , 

Of  the  special  doctrines  of  the  PythagoreanSi  their  astronomical  and  musical  doctrines 
are  the  most  worthy  of  remark.  That  the  theory  of  a  counter-earth  (avrixBuv)  under  the 
earth  and  the  motion  of  both  around  a  central  fire,  really  belongs  to  the  older  Pytha- 
goreans, we  know  (apart  from  the  at  least  doubtful  Philolaus-Fragments)  from  Aristotle 
(De  Coeio,  II.  13,  and  Metaph.,  1. 5).  Diog.  Laert  says  (VIII.  85)  that  the  circular  motion  of 
the  earth  was  first  taught  by  Philolaus,  though  others  ascribed  the  doctrine  to  Hicetas.  The 
doctrine  of  tlio  earth  and  the  counter-earth  is  ascribed  to  the  Pythagorean  Hicetas  by 
Pseudo-Plutarch  (Piae.  Ph,,  III.  9);  Cicero  (Acad^  II.  39)  attributes  to  him,  on  the  authority 
of  Theophrastus,  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  moves  circum  axem.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  is  also  ascribed  {Plac^  III.  13 ;  Hippol,  Adv.  Eaer.,  I.  15)  to  Ecphantus 
(according  to  Boeckh^s  supposition,  a  pupil  of  Hicetas)  who  assigned  to  the  material  atoms 
magnitude,  figure,  and  force,  attributing  their  arrangement  to  God ;  also  to  Plato's  disciple, 
Heradides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  who  (acoordiDg  to  Stob.,  £cl,  I.  440)  held  the  world 
to  be  infinite.  That  the  hypothesis  of  tlie  8un*8  immobility  and  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  it  agrees  with  the  phenomena  was  shown  later,  281  B.  c^  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samoa,  the  astronomer;  finally,  Seleucus  of  Seleuda  on  the  Tigrris,  in  Babylonia  (about  IM) 
s.  c),  taught  the  infinite  extension  of  tlio  world  and  propomided  the  heliocentric  system 
aa  his  astronomical  doctrine.  (See  Plut.,  Plae,  Phil,  II.  1,  13,  24 ,  HL 17 :  Stob.,  Edog.  Phyi^ 
I.  26 ;  cf.  Lud.  Ideler,  Ueber  das  VerhdUniss  dea  CopenUcua  zum  AUerthum.  m  Wolf  and  Butt^ 
mann'3  Mub./.  d,  Alterthumsunss.,  II.  1810,  pp.  393-454;  Boeckh,  Be  PlaL  syst.  eta,  1810, 
p.  12  (KL  Schr.,  III.  p.  273X  PhUoiaoa,  p.  122,  Daa  Kosm,  System  des  Plato,  p.  122  sq.  and  |L 
148 ;  Sophus  Rugo,  Der  Chaldder  Sdeukos,  Dresden,  1865.)  Yet  accusations  of  heresy  were 
not  warning  even  in  antiquity  for  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion.  Wit- 
ness Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  was  charged  with  impiety  by  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  on 
account  of  his  astronomical  opinions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  (Arist.,  De  Coelo,  IL  9)  was  grounded  on 
Uio  assumption  that  the  celestial  spheres  were  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals 
corresponding  witli  tlie  relative  lengths  of  strings,  arranged  to  produce  harmonious 
tones. 

The  sold  was,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  a  harmony ;  cliained  to  the  body  as  a 
ptmiahment,  it  dwelt  in  it  as  in  a  prison  (Plat,  Phaedo,  p.  62  b). 

According  to  the  statement  of  Eudemus,  the  Aristotelian,  in  his  lectures  on  Physics 
(reported  by  Simplicius,  Ad.  Arist  Phys,,  173  a),  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  in  varioas 
cosmkxd  periods  the  same  persons  and  events  return  or  are  repeated :  el  Ji  rt^  trurreixjtie 
rocc  Ti%0ayop€ioii  u^  iraXiv  rd  avrd  aptdfiifi  Kayu  javfhXoy^u  rb  Pa^diov  ix(-nf  KoBrjfiivot/g  ourci, 
KoX  tA  iXka  ndvra  ofwiu^  e^et,  (The  same  doctrine  meets  us  again  with  the  Stoics,  but  only 
in  combination  with  the  Heraditean  doctrine  of  tKirvpuaic ;  see  below,  §  54.) 

Ethical  notions  bore  among  the  Pythagoreans  a  mathematical  form,  symbols  filling  the 
place  of  definitions.  Justice  was  defined  by  them  (according  to  Arist.,  EU^,  Xic,  V.  8 ;  cf. 
JiofffL  MfraLf  I.  1 ;  I.  34)  as  dpiBfih^  lodiuq  ieoc  (square-number),  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  express  the  correspondence  between  action  and  sufltering  (rd  avrineiroMty  i,  e,  a  rtc 
ivoiigotf  ravf  avrtirafklv),  or,  in  other  words,  retribution. 

Some  of  the  P5rthagorean8  (according  to  Arist.,  Met,  L  5)  set  forth  a  tabic  of  funda- 
mental contraries,  headed  by  that  of  lunit  and  illimitation.    The  conceptions  included  in  it 
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are  not  properly  categories,  because  not  absolutely  universal,  i. «.,  formal  ground-conoep^ 
iions,  equally  applicable  to  nature  and  mind.    The  table  is  as  follows  :— 

Limit.  lUimitation. 

Odd.  Even. 

One.  Many. 

Bight  Lea. 

Male.  Female. 

At  rest.  In  motion. 

Straight.  Bent. 

Light.  Darkness. 

Good.  Bad. 

Square.  Oblong. 

AlcmsBon,  the  Grotoniate,  was  a  physician,  who  (according  to  Arist,  Metaph.j  L  6)  **  wa^ 
in  the  flower  of  liis  ago  when  Pythagoras  was  an  old  man,"  and  taught  that  the  majority 
of  human  things  were  in  twos  [in  contraries]  (elvai  dvo  rd  ffoAAa  tCjv  avOpufirivw^  yet  did 
not  fix  on  a  specific  number  of  contraries,  but  only  g^ve  in  each  case  those  which  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  him.  He  taught  that  the  soul  was  located  in  the  brain,  whither  oil 
sensations  were  conducted  through  canals  from  the  organs  of  sensation  (Theophr.,  De 
Seruu^  25  ;  Plut,  Piae.  PK^  IV,  16,  17),  and  that  the  soul,  like  tlie  stars,  was  the  subject 
of  eternal  motion  ( Arist.,  Jk  An.^  I.  2). 

Eurytus  is  mentioned,  together  with  Philolaus,  as  among  the  Pythagoreans  whom 
Plato  met  in  Italy  (D.  L.,  IIL  6).  The  system  of  numerical  symboHsm  was  further 
developed  by  Eurytus,  whose  speculations  appear  to  liave  been  dehvered  only  orally  (Ar., 
MeLf  XIY.  5,  1092  b,  10).  Philolaus  and  Kurytus  are  spoken  of  as  residents  of  Tarentum 
(Diog.  L.,  Tin.  46);  Xenophilus,  of  Ohalcis  in  Thrace,  and  the  Phliasians  Phanto,  Echo- 
crates,  Diodes,  and  Polymnastus,  pupils  of  Philolaus  and  Eurytus,  and  all  personally 
known  to  Aristoxenus  the  Aristotelian,  are  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
Xenophilus  is  reported  to  have  taught  in  Athens  and  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  ag^. 
The  school  disappeared  (until  the  rise  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism),  although  the  Orphic- 
Pythagorean  Orgies  were  continued. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  (according  to  Arist.,  PoiU,^ 
IL  8),  like  Phaleas,  the  Chalccdonian  (Ar.,  Pol,  II.  7),  and  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  III.  37  and 
57)  Protagoras,  tlie  Sophist,  a  forerunner  of  Plato  in  the  construction  of  political  theories. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Hippodamus  was  the  first  private  citizen  who  undertook  to  say 
any  thing  respecting  the  best  form  of  constitution  for  the  state.  The  territory  of  the  state, 
he  taught,  should  be  divided  into  three  portions:  a  sacred  portion  for  the  senrico 
of  the  gods,  a  common  domain  for  the  support  of  the  military  order,  and  a  third  portion 
to  be  held  as  private  property.  Tlie  various  courts  of  justice  should  be  subject  to  one 
court  of  appeal  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  Hippodamus  was  connected  with  the 
Pjrthagoreon  school,  are  doubtful  questions.  Among  the  later  forgeries  under  the  names 
of  early  Pythagoreans,  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  *'  Hippodamus  the  Pythagorean,**  and 
another  ascribed  to  "  Hippodamus  the  Thurian,"  by  which  the  same  person  seems  to  ba 
intended.  Fragments  of  these  forgeries  are  preserved  in  StolMcus  (Florileg.j  XLIII.  92-94, 
and  XCYIII.  71).  Phaleas  desired  that  inequality  of  possessions  among  citizens  should  bo 
prevented,  affirming  that  it  easily  led  to  revolutionary  movements ;  indeed,  he  is  the  firal 
who  expressly  demanded  that  all  citizens  should  have  equal  possessions  (Arist,  PoL,  IL  \ 
1266  b,  40). 
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Epichanniui  of  Go8|  son  of  Elothales  (bom  about  550,  died  at  Svractise,  abouV  460  b.  c.\ 
in  the  first  of  his  poetical  compositions  cited  by  Diog.  L.  (TIT.  9-17),  represents  a  man 
versed  in  Eleatic,  Pythagorean,  and  especially  in  Heraclitean  philosophy,  engaged  in  conirer- 
sation  witli  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  philosophy  and  a  partisan  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  the  people.  In  another  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Diogenes  he 
discusses  the  difference  between  art  and  the  artist,  and  between  goodness  and  the  man  who 
is  grood,  in  terms  which  remind  us  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  They  are  not  to  be 
taken,  liowever,  altogether  in  the  Platonic  sense,  which  respects  the  difference  between 
the  universal  and  the  individual,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  the  distinction  between 
abstract  and  concrete.  A  third  fragment  concludes  from  instances  of  artistic  skill  in  ani- 
mals,  that  they,  too,  are  possessed  of  reason.  A  fourth  contains,  in  its  expressions  con- 
cerning the  diversity  of  tastes,  much  to  remind  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher 
Xenophanes,  on  the  diversity  of  liuman  conceptions  of  the  gods.  A  philosophical  system 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus.  Plato  says  {Theaetj  p.  152  a),  that  the  comic  poet, 
Epicharmus,  embraced,  like  Homer,  that  conception  of  tlie  world  to  which  Heraclitus 
gave  the  most  general  philosophical  expression  (the  doctrine,  which  finds  the  real  in 
what  is  perceptible  and  changeable).  Classical  aphorisms  of  Epicharmus  arc:  va^e  nal 
juefxvae'  a'rrtaTelVj  aftBpa  rairra  tuv  t^pevuv^  and  vov^  opa  Kal  vav^  oKo'vei^  raXka  klh^  seal 
rv^Xd,  The  Roman  poet  Ennius  composed  a  Pythagorizing  didactic  poem  in  imitation 
of  one  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  Various  forgeries  under  the  name  of  Epicharmus 
were  published  at  an  early  date. 

The  author  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus  sees  in  the  principles  of  numbers  the 
principles  of  things.  These  principles  are  the  limiting  and  illimitation.  They  converge 
to  harmony,  which  is  unity  in  multiplicity  and  agreement  in  heterogeneity.  Thus  they 
generate  in  succession,  first,  unity,  then  the  series  of  arithmetical  or  "  monadic  *'  numbers, 
then  the  •'  geometrical  numbers,"  or  "  magnitudes,"  t.  «.,  the  forms  of  space :  point,  line, 
surfiMM,  and  solid ;  next,  material  objects,  then  life,  sensuous  consciousness,  and  the  higher 
pflychical  forces,  as  love,  friendship,  mind,  and  intelligence.  Like  is  known  by  like,  but  it  ia 
by  number  tlrnt  things  are  brought  into  harmonious  relations  to  the  souL  The  understand- 
ing,  developed  by  mathematical  study,  is  the  organ  of  knowledge.  Musical  harmony 
depends  on  a  certain  numerical  proportion  in  the  lengths  of  musical  strings.  The  octave,  in 
particular,  or  harmony  in  the  narrower  sense,  depends  on  the  ratio— 1 :  2,  which  includes 
the  two  ratios  of  the  fourth  (3 :  4)  and  the  fifth  (2 :  3  or  4 :  6).  The  five  regular  solids — ^the 
cube,  the  tetrahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  icosahodron,  and  the  dodecahedron — ore  respec- 
tively the  fundamental  forms  of  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  and  the  fifth  element,  which  encom- 
passes  all  the  rest.  The  soul  is  united  by  number  and  harmony  with  the  body,  which  is  its 
organ,  and  at  the  same  time  also  its  prison.  From  the  Tlestio,  i,  «.,  fVom  the  central  fire^ 
around  which  earth  and  counter-earth  daily  revolve,  the  soul  of  the  world  spreads  through 
the  spheres  of  tho  coimter-earth,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus, 
Vara,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars  to  "  Olympus,"  tho  last  sphere  which  includes 
all  the  others.  The  world  is  eternal,  and  ruled  by  the  One,  who  is  akin  to  it,  and  hat  , 
Bupreme  might  and  excellence.  The  director  and  ruler  of  all  things  is  God ;  he  is  one 
and  eternal,  enduring  and  immovable,  ever  like  himself,  nnd  different  fVom  all  things 
beside  hun.     He  encompasses  and  guards  the  universe. 

§  17.  The  foundation  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  unity  was  laid  in 
theological  form  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  metaphysically  devel- 
oped as  a  doctrine  of  being  by  Parmenides  of  Elea,  dialectically  de. 
fended  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  belief  in  a  plurality  of  objects 
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and  in   revolution   and  cliange  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  finally,  viUl 
eoDifl  declension  in  vigor  of  thought,  asBimilated  more  nearly  to  t. 
earlier  natural  philosophy  by  Meliesna  of  Santos. 

Tha  l)>lloirlng  inthuri  tMt  cit>«ta1Ir  of  (be  XlfaHe  phllaiophn*  and  Uiclr  doctrlnri :  Juh.  Oaittr. 
Viltliir.  &<t0^ilt  EUaliickt  Ordbtr.  £d  rJ,  MjiEdcbnrg  tncl  l^mlc.  ItM;  Oca.  Gut  ntUcbem.  Liber  dt 
Xnt^iAinti,  Zmont,  Oarsia  JriitoItU  nips  Iribuiut,  pamim  iUntlr.  ecmmtntai^  Balls,  ITS) ;  JdIi, 
QottL  Buhl*.  CommnlaHo  di  ortaiiprBgrinHjiailliiitmHiidiaJ^iiHiiiAantprlmo^utaiitlarmijut 
ad  AptrHwiw.  OAltlngen.  UW.  Comn,.  tec  Oolk.  TxL  2,  p.  IBT  irq.  i  O.  Luilw.  S[Hii<Ilne.  Vitidieia* pliitom- 
pkantn  Jlrnartarrum  rahjrcio  eomaeniaria  in  printam  ptirttm  littllt  dt  ZttKip*a<u,  3!aum4.  Serjfit, 
BrrtlD,  i;98;  rOllibORi.  t'rajmtnU  out  da,  0*ditl,ta  da  Xtnopkantt  md  da ParmmMcIa  lb*  Arf- 
'riga  nr  G—A.  dur  PIMm^  '•SISeti-  SaDil  T.  Jrni,  ^^K;  Atnad.  Pejrron,  Emptdari.  ft  PanK.fraf- 
mtnta.  Lelpa.  ISIO;  Chr.  An;.  Dnndla.  C0mm.Elcal.partJ,StK9Ii^iait,Farmrnldttfl  iltUfi  doeMna 
tprvprilt  pAilntop/iartim  rtllquUi  trputltti.  AJton.  llilS;Tlet.  Uiiiiln.  XencplUini,/oHdiiitur  dtficott 
^XUt,  I J  lilt  Ximvtaiim  /ngmini  phSloi..  IMiia,  ISIS,  p)i.EI-II9:  CuKiibei^,  Dt  El.  p^.  prlnmrdUl,  DeTlItt, 
ISK;  Sim.  Kanltn,  Phllotophmm  Gratamm  reltrnm  opfrani  nllqutat,  Amitrnlain.l3»iq.,«>l.  I_  1; 
^Enoplianli  Cblnp/umU  earm.  rtl„  L  S:  At»>i(H<d.:  Ulani.  E—at  lur  Potvl.  iTIBit,  Pirtti  ISUj 
Erlieba,  FomAuHgtn,  t.  pp.  SS-Ilt;  Tbmt.  Btrpk,  CanivitnUitIo  di  Aritt.  Ilbtllfdt  JmepAsnl.  Zdibm 
ttOorgia,  Harliiitg.  ISU;  Atif.  QitMtth.  Dit  Elialai  vtid  dlt  /tuliv,  Pman.  IBU;  Fiid.  Oiitl.  Ab«. 
HnlliKh,  ArittottlU  dt  Jff/lwo,  J'it»^u»>  ((  fforpfa  df-pnlaHmit,  cum  EltoUconim  pM««»./nf 
atnlii,  D«rllD.  1M3.iI»  In  Framn.  ph.  dr..  I.  p.  101  arq.;  E.  Rilnliuld,  Di  Qnnina  Xnophanh  dittt- 
flted.  jTtia,  1S4I;  tittnnrre.  Ciirr dtn  hMoritehm  WtrtAdir  SiAri/ldtileHto.tmotu,eoTifla,iatba 
noal^  Till.,  1S%  pp.  IIM-IIS  (Khcre  I  wgetit  lo  tLuw  thai  tbe  Ko>nd  part  or  the  wgrk,  t.(n  ebap*.  ■  114 

■ulr  my  flnt,  or  nc^Uni.  w>t  th*  •reonrl.  piulUie.  ihcidi,  Kcm*  la  ng  teniblc),  alu  <M(f.  XXVL  ISM, 
pp,  JDD-Iil;    E.  F.  A|«1t. /VimjnWl*  4l  EmpidtKlH  doelrlvadi  muidl  ,lru€liini.  JcDa,]a«;  CoBf. 

"fil  ropytsu,  Juno.  1S<3;  Pnni  Kern,  9iinM({(ifHtm  A'tnephaneanan  tapiln  dw  fProgi;  ic/Mat  For- 
ltiuU\,  Naninburg,  1MI:  AVin2«iJ<i(  trillcae  ad  UbtBnm  AriUoltlletuit  di  Jm^pAuna,  etc,  Oldnbnif, 
!«!;  einfiKiirToi.  n^  UUiamv,  In  lbs  FIHMogit.  XXVL  15^  pp,  (Tl-SSI;  Tbfodor  Vattn,  Fam. 
VillmU  daclHna  qvalit/Hrril  {.til.  iMtig.\  BurL  l»Wl  Utinrlati  Slein,  Frasm.  da  PMrmmtdm, 
»p:  «vnBc  Id  the  «|rmA.  piUelo^orum  Bmnnutun  (n  Asnarm  FHd,  SiUe^tlii  ailU  Lolpahi,  IMi-tT, 
pp.  T«S-Ma;  rani  ItaiTiT,  Peplt.  Xrn.  CnlfpK  parli  MArnU.  dU*.  tnavg.  Ltipilc.  ISSS;  lU  Daildano, 
n*  FratmnU  if  Farm.,  In  Ui<s  Jmirnal  •/ Spteid.  Fhitot^  IT.  1, 61.  IdUll,  Jul.  ISTD. 

Thnt  tho  first  pHrt  (nip.  1,3)  of  tho  IroaCiso  J>e  Xtnophant,  Zenone,  Gorgia,  Iransmilted  to 
IIS  amODe  ttio  writings  orAriBtollc,  Ircnls  or  Meliasiis  snd  not  or  Xenoplianea,  BiiMe  hu 
already  dEtnonstraled  in  Iho  essaj  on  pnnlheism  above  ciwd.  Id  ngrccmcut  with  htm  and 
with  Spalding — mth  vrliom  FijUi^born,  who  had  bcrore  been  of  a  diOerrut  opinion,  cxpremM 
his  accord  in  his  nbovO'dtcd  "  Brilrdge  " — the  same  is  asBtuned  by  Brandia  and  all  later 
investigators,  eince  this  result  is  made  pcrlbnly  monifeEt  b;  a  cumpsrison  of  the  part  in 
question  wttli  ibe  doctrines  or  Melisaus  as  Imown  lo  us  rrom  other  soiin^B.  It  !■  uncer- 
tain to  wliom  tlie  second  part  (cap.  3,  4)  relatea,  in  the  inlenlion  of  tbo  aulbor,  wliether  to 
Xenophenea  or  to  Zcno;  ;ot  in  no  caso  tin  the  LMoteots  of  these  chapters  to  be  considered 
as  historit.'al*    The  lost  pan  {eop.  G,  0)  treats  without  doubt  of  Gorgias.     Perbape  Uiii 


•  Tlia  tItw  auppurtid  bj- 


A  Jltittio,  Z. 


'  mj-  Brlloat  rtiaji  [-  Vtbtr  dm  hlilarUAin  WiriA  dtr  BArl/t 
^wln'l  J'Mlolesfu,  Till.  ISSK,  pp.  lOt-lltX  thai  th*  HCMUt  part 
Tark(nip.S,*)  relates  la  2cni>iiDilSDntiliii  a  Irga  niwl  of  bli  dueliinn.  I  am  no"  cnniptlltd  M 
B,  altar  mon  tbuniDgh  eomporlwii  and  meter  Kclghln;  ot  all   tho   (Irtninu  at  tba  piublrB 
lng.u  Idi^tDbaiAnUsllr  lulhBBRiumEataiigD'iCZellcrlnlbsIdod.aribDanlrutvIlila/^d.  ffR, 
q,).   I  ran  only  hold  bit,  Ibanforc,  ta  tho  ncfatlro  nplnlon,  that  %  IrnilHonhy  npnrt  n 
Unoi  li  Dul  lo  It  round  In  Ihn  work.    Tba  toachlDga  tbciv  drTElopnl  (Ibal  Oe-d  li  rtn 
lal.  nclthrr  iKmnricit  nnr  aDbaoiided,  ncltbiT  noted  nor  BDinated.  inlfb^  In  Tic*  of  Ibrlr  dlalKtlcal    ] 
nd,  In  part  alto,  In  <ta«  ff  tbeir  natnrc,  be  mora  ptoparlf  SHrlbad  tu  Zcno  th«l  u  Xnofbtaa.    , 
f  Iheaa  inppoflttlDBa  ar^,  boireTar.  oppooed.  partly  by  athar  fifmaldanlloDS,  partly  by  Ilt«  lIlaM*    | 
0  ud  Analotli;  of  XnaphuM,  Arlalatle  laya  dlrastly  (JM.,  L  S),  tbtt  ba  Ml  It 
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section  was  intended  hy  the  author  to  be  the  first  in  a  reverted  order  (see  cap.  6,  Jin.).  The 
accounts  respecting  Melissus  and  Gorgias  are  substantially  correct,  though  not  so  through- 
out The  whole  can  not  have  been  composed  by  Aristotle,  nor  by  Theophrastus,  but  only 
by  some  later  Aristotelian. 

The  fragments  preserved  fVom  the  writings  of  the  Eleatics  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
they  furnish  us  a  fully  authentic  and,  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  ideas,  a  sufficiently 
complete  view  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 

§  18.  Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor  (bom  569  b.  o.), 
who  removed  later  to  Elea,  in  Lower  Italy,  combats  in  his  poems  the 
anthropomorphitic  and  anthropopathic  representations  of  God  pre- 
sented by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  enonnces  the  doctrine  of  the  one, 
all-oontroUing  God-head.  God  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  intellect; 
untroubled,  he  moves  and  directs  all  things  by  the  power  of  his 
thought. 

Xenophanes,  according  to  his  own  statement  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  19),  began  his  wander- 
ings through  Hellas  (as  rhapsodist)  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  lived  to  bo  more 
tlian  ninety-two  years  old.  If  (as  may  be  assumed  with  some  probability  from  one  of  his 
fhigments  given  by  Athen.,  Deipnosoph.^  II.  p.  54)  it  is  true  that  he  left  his  native  country 
soon  ailer  the  expedition  of  the  Persians  under  Harpagus  against  Ionia  (544  b.  c),  he  must 
have  been  bom  about  5G9  b.  c.  Apollodorus  (ap,  Clem.  Al.,  Strom.,  I.  301  c)  gives  01  40 
(620  B.  c.)  as  the  time  of  his  birth ;  more  probable  is  the  report  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  20)  that 
he  flourislicd  01.  GO  (540  B.  c).  He  outlived  Pythagoras,  whom  he  mentions  after  the 
dcatli  of  the  latter;  ho  is  himself  named  by  Heraclitus.  In  his  latter  years  he  lived  in 
Elea  fEA^a,  TiA^,  Yelia),  a  Phooean  colony.  Fragments  of  his  poems,  though  only  a  few 
fragments  of  Ills  pliilosophical  poems,  are  extant.  In  a  fragpnent  of  some  extent,  pre- 
served by  Athemcus  (XI.  p.  462),  in  which  Xenophanes  describes  a  cheerful  feast,  he 
demands  first  tliat  the  Deity  (termed  sometimes  Oe<$Ct  sometimes  Oeoi)  be  praised  with  pure 
and  holy  words,  and  that  the  banqueters  be  moderate  and  discourse  of  the  proofii  of 
virtue,  and  not  of  the  contests  of  Titans  and  similar  fables  of  the  ancients  (vrMafiaTa 
Tinf  irparipuv);  in  another  fragment  (Ath.,  X.  p.  413  seq.)  he  warns  men  not  to  think  too 
highly  of  success  in  athletic  contests,  which  he  deems  it  wrong  to  prefer  to  intellectual 
culture  (ov6i  6'uuuov,  irpoKpiveiv  potfujv  rij^  ayoB^  eoi^iTjg). 

That  the  Grod  of  Xenophanes  is  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  supposition  that  was  early 
current     We  do  not  find  this  doctrine  expressed  in  the  fVagpnents  which  have  come 

of  tb«  ideal  or  materUl  natare  of  the  imitj  of  God  tintoached,  and  tald  nothing  definite  concerning  his 
llmlUitioii  or  non-limitation,  whereas  in  ehaps^  8  and  4  of  the  treatise  J)«  Xen.^  etc.,  it  is  said,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Eleate  there  in  question  ascribed  to  Ood  the  spherical  form,  and  on  the  other  that  he  taught 
(the  antinomy)  that  Qod  is  neither  bounded  nor  nnbonnded.  It  Is  scarcelj  to  be  doubted  that  this  latter 
statement  arose  fh>m  a  misunderstanding  either  of  the  report  of  Aristotle  or  more  probably  of  a  similar 
report  bj  Theophrastus  (which  SlmpUc^  In  Phy%^  fol.  5  b,  has  preserved  for  us).  Whether  the  (piobablj 
kte)  anther  of  tlie  worlc  intends  to  treat  of  Xenophanes  or  oi  Zcno,  remains  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the 
former  sappoaltion  Is,  peihapa,  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  the  latter.  The  author  may  have  made 
nam  of  a  Pseodo-Xenophanean  writing,  or  perhaps  even  of  zm  Inexact  version  of  the  doctrines  and  arguments 
ol  Xenophanes,  which  luul  been  prepared  psrtly  on  the  anthoritf  of  the  misunderstood  passage  fh>m  Theo- 
plinatns,  partlj  from  other  snuroea  The  misinterpretation  was  most  easllj  possible  at  a  time  when  such 
aatinnmte*  had  alreadj  taken  the  form  of  phlloMphlcal  dogmas  (cf ,  for  example,  Plotinns,  Entuad^  V.  lO, 
it.  who  teadies  that  Ood  is  neither  bounded  nor  unbounde<1).  With  this  problem  negative  results  ars 
lenebad  men  tuily  and  with  grtater  certainty  than  positive  ones. 
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down  to  U8|  and  it  remains  questionable  whether  Xonophanes  pronounced  himself  posi- 
tively in  this  sense,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  or  whether  such  a 
conception  was  not  rather  thought  to  be  implied  in  his  teachings  bj  other  thinkers,  who 
then  expressed  it  in  the  phraseology  given  above.  In  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue,  Sophistea 
(p.  242),  the  leading  interlocutor,  a  visitor  from  Elea,  sajs :  "  The  Eleatic  race  among  us, 
from  Xenophanes*  and  even  from  still  earlier  times,  assume  in  their  philosophical  dis- 
courses that  what  is  usually  called  All,  is  One*'(<^  hbc  ivroc  tuv  iravruv  koXov/Uvuv),  The 
"  still  earlier "  philosophers  are  probably  certain  Orphists,  who  glorified  Zeus  as  the  all- 
ruling  power,  as  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  Aristotle  says,  Metaph^  I.  5  : 
"Xenophanes,  the  first  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  unity — Parmenides  is  called  his 
disciple— has  not  expressed  himself  clearly  concerning  the  nature  of  the  One,  so  that  it  is  not 
plain  whether  he  has  in  mind  an  ideal  unity  (like  Parmenides,  his  successor)  or  a  material 
one  (like  Melissus) ;  he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  conscious  of  this  distinction,  but,  with  his 
regard  fixed  on  the  whole  universe,  he  says  only  that  God  is  the  One."  Theophrasttis 
says  (according  to  Simplic.,  Ad  ArisL  Phys.^  fol.  5  b):  hrb  bv  nal  irav  Bevo^vrjv  vmriBeoGoi, 
Timon  the  Sinograph  (Sext.  Empir.,  Bypotyp.  Pyrrhon.^  J.  224)  represents  Xenophanes  as 
saying,  that  whithersoever  he  turned  his  view,  all  things  resolved  themselves  for  him 
into  unity. 

The  following  are  all  the  philosophical  fVagments  which  have  been  preserved  fh>m  the 
writings  of  Xenophanes.  Ap,  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.^  Y.  601  c,  and  Euseb.,  PraeparaL  Bvang,^ 
Xin.  13 : 

EiC  ^^  ^  Te  fecial  itai  av^pCmoun  fikytoro^ 

Ap,  Sextiis  Empir.,  Adv.  Maih,^  TX.  144,  cf.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  19: 

(^Xnq  6ft^f  avXoc  6i  voei,  ovlog  6i  r*  aKobei, 

Ap.  Simplic,  Ad  Ariat  Phys,,  fol.  6a: 

Alel  d*  Iv  TuvT^  Tc  fihfttv  KtvoO/ievav  ovdiv 

OvSi  furipxefr^ai  (uv  eiriirpiirei  iXXore  (or  iXXo&nf)  0AA9. 

Jhid.: 

*AXX'  airAvei'&e  trSvoio  v6ov  ^pevl  iravra  Kpadaivei, 

Ap,  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,^  V.  601c,  and  Euseb.,  Praepar.  Evang.^  XIII.  IS: 

*AAAa  ppoToX  Aaiciovai  i^covf  yewatr^ai  (idetu  ret) 
Ti^  e^eftrjv  r*  (u<r9^iv  ix^tv  ^uvffv  re  dk/uiq  re. 
'AAA*  eiroi  x^'^P^  Y  '^X^  /^f  V^  Aiovrcf, 
Ka2  yp&^pcu  ;fe</aKT«  Koi  Ipya  rcAeiv  anep  &v6pec, 
'Ittttoi  fitv  '&*  lirrcoiai^  p6e^  6i  re  ftcvaiv  hfUHO^ 
Kal  Ke  ^euv  idiei^  iypa^ov  koX  aiiftaf  enoiow 
ToMzvd'  oi6v  frep  luii  airrol  6kfm^  ^^xov  Ixturroc. 

Cf.  Clem.  Alex.,  iSbiom.,  VII.  p.  Ill  b.:  i^  ^'v  ^  Sevo^vw  Al^ioiric  re  fikXacvoQ  atfiob^  t«, 
OpQx^C  re  irvppov^  koX  yXawcov^  (scU,  rov^  i^eovc  dia^uypa^ovoiv)^  which  is  also  reported 
by  Theodoret,  Grace  Affect  curat.^  Serm,  III.  p.  49,  ed.  Sylb.  Ap.  Sext  Empir.,  Adv,  JiaffLf 
IX.  193: 

U&vra  'BeolQ  avi^ffKav  'OfJtjp6c  ^'  'HcrtocWf  re, 

'Ooaa  irap*  av^pctrrouriv  aveiSea  rrdi  i^yoc  eariVf 
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/ML  I.  389: 

*0/i9poc  6i  Kol  *ILeloSoc  Kara  rdv  KoXo^iw  Ztpo^dwf 
02  irXeUrr'  k^ky^avro  ^euv  a^tfiUrrta  Ipya^ 
KXiwretv^  fuuxeiftof  re  ical  6^X^Xov(  atrareittv, 

Arist,  Shet^  H  23,  p.  1399  b,  6:  Sevo^dvnc  iXtyev  6r<  ipotuc  mfiewrtp  ol  ynia^m 
f&meovrec  rove  ^eoifc  rcic  ano&avtlv  Xtyovatv  a/i^ipac  yo^  cvfipalvtt  /i^  tlvat  tov^  ^eodc 
wore.  Ibid,  1400  b,  5 :  Hev.  'EXedraic  ipurinxiv  ei  ^iuai  ry  Aetmo^ig  km  ^pfjvuatv^  f^  fti^^ 
ewtPouXeveVf  ti  fiiv  ^eilv  imoXafiPdvovoi,  fi^  ^pt/veiv^  el  &  iv&pcmw,  /jt^  ^vttv, 

[The  verse,  ik  yabK  T^P  irdvra  Koi  eig  y^  ndvra  TtXttrrg,  dted  by  8ezt.  Empir.  (Adv. 
Math.^  X.  313,  but  on  the  authority  of  others:  ^^Sevo^dvtjf  6i  kot'  iv^,")  and  by  Stobaeos 
(BcL  Phya,^  I.  p.  294,  ed,  Heeren)  and  others,  seems  to  haye  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Xenophanes.  Aristotle  testifies  (ifet,  I.  8,  p.  989a,  5):  "No  philosopher  has  regarded 
earth  in  the  sense  in  which  Thales  regarded  water,  Anazimenes  air,  and  Heraditus  fire, 
as  a  unique  material  principle.  Meiners  (Hist.  Doctr,  de  Vero  Deo^  p.  327),  and  after  him 
Heeren,  Karsten,  and  others,  have  held  this  verse  to  be  a  forgery.]— 4P*  ^^^  Bmpir^  A49. 
MaOLf  IX.  361 ;  X.  313,  and  others: 

ndvref  ydp  yali^  Tt  icdl  Mttroc  iicytv6fu<r9a, 

Ap.  Stobaeus,  FiorOeg.,  XXIX.  41,  edL  Gaisf.,  and  Edog.,  L  p.  224: 

Obroi  air*  dpxvc  ffdvra  ^toX  &vfiT<Hf  frapkdti^av^ 
'AAAd  XP^^  ^fjTovvTe^  i^pioKovoty  dfiuvav, 

Ap.  Platarch.,  SympoB,^  IX.  p.  146  b: 

Tavra  SeSd^aarai  /ihf  koucdra  roZf  MfUHOtp,  ' 

Ap.  8ezt.  Empir.,  Adv,  Math,,  YII.  49  and  110,  YIII.  326,'lM  others: 

Kai  rd  /ihf  chv  aa^g  obric  dv^p  Idev  ovSi  rtf  ierai 
Bic5^,  dp^  ^ewf  re  koI  dffffa  Xiyu  nepl  rrdvniv 
EI  yap  Kol  rd  fidXtera  rixoi  rereXtapivov  ein-^, 
Avrdc  hpug  ovk  o\6e  *  idm^  &  hrl  irdai  rtrvKTOi, 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  physical  theorems  of  Xenophanes,  after  his  fhndamental 
doctrine,  that  earUi  and  water  are  the  elements  of  all  created  things,  is  the  opinion,  com- 
bated by  Empedodes  (in  the  verses  dted  byAxist,  De  Codo,  II.  12,  p.  204  a,  25:  elfrep 
dntlptfm  y^  re  fiddij  naX  da^lnXbc  aiO^p,  of  did  iroX^uu  d^  yXuaa^  }nfikvra  paraiac  emUxvrai 
eropdruv  dXiyw  rttv  iravrbf  Iddvruv),  that  the  earth  extends  without  limit  downward,  and 
the  air  upward ;  the  verses  in  which  this  view  is  expressed  are  communicated  by  Achillea 
Tattua  in  hia  JkiffOffe  ad  Araiwn  (ap,  Petav.,  J>octr.  Thnp.,  HL  t6): 

TaS^  phf  rdde  Trelpac  dvu  irapd  iroaalv  dparai 
Aldipi  irpoairXd^w  rd  stdro  &  if  diretpov  hc&vet. 

With  this  doetrll0  the  assertion,  sometimes  attributed  to  Xenophanes  (but  perhaps  only 
Ihrofigh  the  (Uia  transference  to  him  of  a  Parmenidean  theorem),  that  the  Deity  is  spherical, 
does  not  agree.  Xenophanes  held  the  stars  (according  to  Stob.,  EcL^  T.  522)  to  be  fiery  douds : 
the  rainbow  also  was  termed  by  him  a  vi^,  Xenophanes  (according  to  Origcn,  PhUamh 
phttmena,  or  rather  Hippolytus,  Ado.  ffaeretieoa^  I.  14)  explained  the  fact  that  sea-animals 
were  found  petrified  in  the  mines  of  83rraciise,  in  the  marble  quarries  on  the  island  of 
Paroa,  and  in  many  other  places  both  inland  and  on  mountains,  by  the  hypothesis,  that 
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the  sea  had  ODce  covered  the  land ;  and  this  hjpothesis  was  immediately  enlarged  bjr  liim 
into  the  theory  of  a  periodical,  alternate  mixing  and  separation  of  earth  and  water. 
Zeniades  of  Corinth  is  incorrectly  named  (by  Sext  Kmp.,  Adv.  JiaffL^  VIIL  63,  et  al)  as  a 
disciple  of  Xenophanes. 

§  19.  Parmenides  of  Elea,  bom  about  515-510  b.  o.  (bo  that  his 
youth  falls  in  the  time  of  the  old  age  of  Xenophanes),  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers.  He  founds  the  doctrine  of  unity 
on  the  conception  of  being.  He  teaches :  Only  being  is,  non-being  is 
not ;  there  is  no  becoming.  That  which  truly  is  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  single  and  eternal  sphere,  whose  space  it  fills  continuously.  Plu- 
rality and  change  are  an  empty  semblanca  Tlie  existent  alone  in 
thinkable,  and  only  the  thinkable  is  real.  Of  the  one  true  existence, 
convincing  knowledge  is  attainable  by  thought ;  but  the  deceptions 
of  the  senses  seduce  men  into  mere  opinion  and  into  the  deoeitftd, 
rhetorical  display  of  discourse  respecting  the  things,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  manifold  and  changing. — In  his  (hypothetical)  explanation 
of  the  world  of  appearance,  Parmenides  sets  out  from  two  opposed 
principles,  which  bear  to  each  other,  within  the  sphere  of  appearance, 
a  relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  being  and  non-being. 
These  principles  are  light  and  night,  with  which  the  antithesis  of  fire 
and  earth  corresponds. 

That  Parmenides  received  through  Xenophanes  the  philosophical  impulses  which  gave 
direction  to  his  own  thinking,  we  must  suppose,  even  setting  aside  later  evidence,  from 
the  following  language  of  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue  Sophistes  (p.  242):  "the  Eleatic  race 
of  philosophers  dating  from  the  time  of  Xenophanes  (and  oven  earlier)."  Aristotle  saya 
(Meiaph.y  I.  6) :  "  Parmenides  is  said  {Xryerat)  to  have  been  his  (Xenophanes')  pupil*'  Here 
Xiyerai  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  taken  as  signifying  an  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  Aristotle 
with  respect  to  the  personal  relation  of  the  two  philosophers,  but  as  pointing  to  the  half- 
truth  of  the  term  "pupil"  (juxfhrr^),  since  Parmenides  may  have  been  incited  to  his 
inquiries  more  by  the  writings  of  Xenophanes  than  by  his  oral  instruction,  and  since  he 
does  not  stand  merely  in  the  relation  of  a  scholar  to  his  predecessor,  having  himaelf  first 
created  the  metaphysical  principles  of  Kleaticism.  Theophrastus  expresses  the  relation 
in  which  Parmenides  stood  to  Xenophanes  by  the  use  of  the  term  entyevdfitvo^  (in  s 
passage  in  the  first  book  of  his  Physics,  as  cited  by  Alexander  Aphrodis,,  SehoL  in  Arist^ 
ed,  Brandis,  p.  536  a,  10 :  Twrtfi  6i  imyevdfievoc  JlapfievidTK  JlhpTfTo^  6  "EXedn/^).  Plato, 
Theciet,  p.  180  0  (cf.  SopKj  p.  217  0)  represents  Socrates  as  saying  that,  while  still  very 
young,  ho  met  Parmenides,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years  {t&w  vio^  iraw  npeapim^ 
as  the  latter  was  expounding  his  philosophical  doctrines.  From  this  story  the  scenery  in 
the  (probably  spurious)  dialogue  Parmenides  is  derived,  while  more  specific  statements  are 
added  as  to  the  ages  of  Parmenides  (65  years)  and  his  companion  Zeno  (40  years)  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  Socrates.  Whether  a  meeting  between  Socrates  and  Parmenides  really  took 
place,  or  was  only  imagined  by  Plato,  is  doubtful;  but  the  former  aupposition  is  by  far  the 
more  probable,  since  P*lato  would  scarcely  liave  allowed  himself  the  fiction  here  merely  for 
scenic  effect;  still  less  would  he  have  done  so  in  tho  narrative  introduced  in  the  TheatMiu, 
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But  even  if  it  were  onlj  a  fiction^  Plato  would  be  careful  not  to  offer  too  great  yiolenoe 
m  it  to  chronological  poBsibilitj.  The  report  of  Diog.  Laert.  (IX.  23),  that  Parmenidea 
*'  flouriahed  "  in  OL  69  (504-500  b.  a),  must,  therefore,  be  erroneous ;  at  that  time  he  can 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  few  years  old.  The  probable  reference  of  Parmenldes, 
in  his  argumentation,  to  Heraditus  (see  above,  §  16),  of  itself  implies  that  the  former 
was  younger  than  Ueraclitus.  Parmenidea  appears  not  to  have  written  his  *^  work  "  before 
about  475^70. 

Parmenidea  is  said  to  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  legislation  and  morals 
of  his  native  city,  where  he  supported  the  ethico-poUtical  doctrine  and  action  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  (Diog.  L.  says  [IX.  23] :  Xiyenu  6k  koI  vdfwvc  Oeivcu  rol^  iro^rair^  uc  pjat 
XweiHTinirog  ev  t^  ire/oi  ^tXotropcw.)  For  the  moral  character  and  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides  Plato  expresses  the  highest  respect.  Aristotle  places  a  lower  estimate  on  his 
doctrine  and  argumentation,  but  admits  that  he  was  the  ablest  thinker  among  the 
Bleatics. 

In  his  Didactic  Poem  (the  fragments  of  which  are  found  in  Sext  Empir.,  Adv,  MoUh., 
VTL  111 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  IX.  22;  Proclus,  Oomm,  to  Plato's  Timaeus;  Simplicius,  a<i ^Imt  Phy$^ 
eta),  Parmenidea  represents  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  whose  seat  he  is  drawn  by  horses 
under  the  guidance  of  the  virg^  daughters  of  HeUos,  as  opening  up  to  him  the  double 
insight,  not  only  into  convincing  truth,  but  also  mto  the  deceptive  opinions  of  mortals  {xpe» 
6e  at  iravra  frvdiaSaij  if/iiv  o^jfOeitK  evxetBioc  drpeice^  ^^'op,  tfSe  ftporCw  ddf o^,  rai^  ovk  ivt 
nioTtf  6^tj$^).  Truth  consists  in  the  knowledge  that  being  is,  and  non-being  can  not  be ; 
deception  lies  in  the  belief  that  non-being  also  is  and  must  be.  Parmenides  describes  the 
goddess  as  saying  (in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Proclus  in  his  Comm,  on  PkUo^a  TimaeuSt 
ILp.  105b,  ed.  Bas.): 

*H  fikv,  owa^  iartv  re  koI  6g  ovk  iari  ft^  tlvat 
lltiBov^  koTi  iceXev^,  ahfitirj  yap  bntjdei, 
'H  (T,  6>f  OVK  ioTiv  re  Koi  ctg  XP^^  ^<"'*  1^^  tivai^ 
Tijiv  6^  aot  ^pd^cj  iravantSia  ififuv  arapn&ir 
Qbre  yap  av  yvoif^  t6  ye  //^  e6v  (<w  yap  e^ucrdv) 
O^e  ^p&aaiq* 

After  this  appear  to  have  followed  immediately  the  words  (cited  by  CleuL  Alex.,  Strom,^  YI. 
p.  627  b,  and  by  Plotinus,  Ennead,,  Y.  1,  8) : 

rh  yap  tArh  voeiv  kariv  re  koI  elvau 

L  e. :  The  predicate  being  belongs  to  thought  itself;  that  I  think  something  and  that 
this,  which  I  think,  is  (in  my  thought),  are  identical  assertions ;  non-being — that  which  ia 
not— <ian  not  be  thought,  can,  so  to  speak,  not  be  reached,  since  every  thing,  when  it  ia 
thought,  tsBiaU  as  thought;  no  thought  can  be  non-existent  or  without  being,  for  there  if 
nothing  to  which  the  predicate  being  does  not  belong,  or  which  exists  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  being. — In  this  argumentation  Parmenides  mistakes  the  distinction  between  the  subjective 
being  of  thought  and  an  objective  realm  of  being  to  which  thought  is  directed,  by  direct- 
ing his  attention  only  to  the  fact  that  both  are  subjects  of  the  predicate  being.  Says 
Parmenides  (op.  Simphc.,  Ad  Phya.,  fol.  31,  in  the  third  line,  we  write  ovd'  ^v  instead  of 
ovdkv^  according  to  Bergk's  oox^jecture,  see  Ind,  Led,  Hal^  1867-68) : 

(^  A  nMtriea]  timnslfttlon  of  all  the  Parxnenldean  fragments  died  in  this  seetion  may  be  read  In  the 
J»wnal  vf  Sp4oml4M96  Philo§opky,  SL  Loais,  Jan.,  1870,  Vol  IV.,  Ko.  1.  The  doctrine  oontalned  in  them 
»•  fbUy  «zpleliied  la  tlM  tMcL— TV.] 
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TcMrr^v  (T  iert  voetv  re  Kai  ovveiciv  iari  vdiffta* 
Ov  yap  &vtv  tov  idimCf  ev  9  ire^ruTftivov  ior/v, 
Hifp^tic  rd  voelv  ov&  ^v  yap  i^  icTiv  ^  ifnai 
'AA^  napkK  rov  idvroc. 

Not  the  senses,  which  picture  to  us  plurality  and  change,  conduct  to  truth,  but  only 
thought,  which  recognizes  the  being  of  that  which  is,  as  necessary,  and  the  existence  of 
ibat  which  is  not,  as  impossible.     Farm.,  ap.  Sezt.  Empir.,  VII.  Ill : 

'AA^  ov  rtTacT  a^'  66w  d^ijaw^  elpye  vdiffia, 
U^i  &  li^of  iroXimetpov  6Abv  Kara  n^e  Pidtr^u, 
'Suftav  hoKorrov  bfifia  koI  ix^eaaav  okov^ 
KaX  yXuoaav  npivai  6k  A^yi  noki&tipiv  lXeyx9» 
•B^  kfd^ev  }»n^tvTa, 

Much  severer  still  than  his  condemnation  of  the  naive  confidence  of  the  mass  of  men 
hi  the  illusory  reports  of  the  senses,  is  that  with  which  Parmenides  visits  a  philosophical 
doctrine  which,  as  he  assumes,  makes  of  this  very  illusion  (not,  indeed,  as  illusion,  in 
which  sense  Parmenides  himself  proposes  a  theory  of  the  sensible,  but  as  supposed  truth) 
the  basis  of  a  theory  that  falsifies  thought,  in  that  it  declares  non-being  identical  with 
being.  It  is  very  probable  that  Uie  Heraclitcan  doctrine  is  the  one  on  which  Parmenides 
thus  animadverts,  however  indignantly  Ilcraclitus  might  have  resented  this  association  of 
his  doctrine  with  the  prejudice  of  the  masses,  who  do  not  rise  above  the  false  appearances 
of  the  senses;  the  judgment  of  Plato  (TheaeL^  p.  179)  and  Aristotle  (De  Awma^  I.  3,  p. 
405  a,  28 :  h  Ktvffou  ff  elvai  ra  dvra  KOKelvog  ^0  xal  ol  wo^Xoi)  agrees  with  that  of  Parmen- 
ides with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  Parmenides  says  (ap.  Simplicius,  Ad  Phya^  fbL 
19  a  and  26  a): 

Xp^  ct  Xiyetv  re  voeiv  r*  •  tov  kpfuvai  •  iari  -^-ap  elvai, 
Mi^dev  d*  ovK  elvat  *  rd  e'  iyo  ^pd^e<r&€U  avtjya, — 
npdrr*  a^'  66oif  ravrtK  Sil^ijato^  elpye  vdtffiOy 
Airrdp  Ineir*  and  r^f,  y  d^  Pporoi  eid&re^  ovdtif 
IXAdCovroi  diKpavoi  *  aprjxavi^  yap  iv  avruv 
Xr^ratv  i^^vvei  irXayicrov  vdov^  oi  6e  ^pevvrai 
Ko)^l  6puc  Tu^hd  Ti  re^tf^reg^  oKptra  ^Xa^ 
Oif  TO  ni?^iv  re  xal  ovk  elvat  tuvtov  vevd/iurrat 
Kov  Tcwrdv^  tr&vruv  re  iraXivrpoirdg  eari  nkXevdog' 

Parmenides  (in  a  passage  of  some  length,  g^ven  by  Simpl.,  Ad  Phys.,  fol.  31  a  b)  ascribes 
to  the  truly  existent  all  the  predicates  which  are  implied  in  the  abstract  conception  of  being, 
and  then  proceeds  further  to  characterize  it  as  a  continuous  sphere,  extending  uni- 
formly from  the  center  in  all  directions — a  description  which  we  are  scarcely  authorised 
in  interpreting  as  merely  symbolical,  in  the  conscious  intention  of  Parmenides.  That  which 
tnily  is,  is  without  origin  and  indcstnictible,  a  unique  whole,  only-begotten,  immoyAb]% 
and  eternal  *.  it  was  not  and  will  not  be,  but  is,  and  forms  a  continuum. 

Mdvoc  cT  en  pv^og  66oio 
Aeiirerat  wf  itrnv  •  rav-nif  ^  ^^^  a^par*  laoi 
IIoAAd  pdX  wf  dyhftiTov  idv  ical  aviiikt&p&v  hrrtp, 
O^Aov,  pawoyevig  re  Kal  drpepkc  v^  drk'XtOTov* 
Oh  nof  hpf  ovrf*  iarai^  eirel  vw  lartv  opov  trdv, 

*  Or  •MifToi',  aeoonltng  to  Bergk^s  coojeetnra. 
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For  what  origin  should  it  have  ?  How  could  it  grow  ?  It  can  neither  have  arisen  from 
the  non-existent,  since  this  has  no  existence,  nor  from  the  existent,  since  it  is  itself  the 
existent.  There  is,  therefore,  no  becoming,  and  no  decay  {tijc  yiveaic  fihf  airkafkarcu.  luu 
aJTumc  i^tOpoc).  The  truly  existent  is  indivisible,  everywhere  like  itself,  and  ever  iden- 
tical with  itself.  It  exists  independently,  in  and  for  itself  {tuvt&v  r*  kv  ruvTifi  re  /levov  nait 
eavrd  re  ice<r(u),  thinlcing,  and  comprehending  in  itself  all  thought ;  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
well-rounded  sphere  {ravroOev  evKvK^jov  c6aiprK  tvaMyiuav  67x9  fieaadOev  laoTnikeg  irdvry). 

The  Parmenidean  doctrine  of  the  apparent  world  is  a  cosmogony,  suggesting,  on  the  one 
hand,  Anaximander's  doctrine  of  the  warm  and  the  cold  as  the  first-developed  contraries  and 
the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  transformations  of  fire,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Pythagorean 
opposition  of  "limit"  and  "the  unlimited"  (oTTfxpov),  and  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  con- 
traries generally.  It  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  mixture  of  warm  and 
oold,  light  and  dark.  The  warm  and  light  is  ethereal  fire,  which,  as  the  positive  and  efficient 
principle,  represents  within  the  sphere  of  appearance  the  place  of  being;  the  cold  and 
dark  is  air  and  its  product,  by  condensation  (see  £useb.,  JYaepar.  Evang.,  L  8,  7 :  Xtyei 
6e  nTV  yj/v  tov  irwcvov  Karap^vivro^  akpoq  yEyovkva/)^  earth.  The  combining  or  "mixing" 
of  ihe  contraries  is  effected  by  the  all-controlling  Deity  (Aaifujv  tj  irdvra  Kv^pvg\  at  whose 
will  Eros  came  Jnto  existence  as  first,  in  time,  of  the  gods  (T/xjrarrov  /zev  'Epcjra  Btctv 
lOfT'taaro  navruv,  Plat,  Symp.^  178  b,  where,  as  Schanz  has  shown,  the  words  from  *B.(rt66if} 
to  dfio^nyel^  together  with  of  must  bo  placed  before  ^i]  Arist.,  Metaph.^  1.  4,  984  b, 
26).  That  which  fills  space  and  that  which  thinks,  are  the  same ;  liow  a  man  shall  think, 
depends  on  the  "  mixture  "  of  his  bodily  org^s ;  a  dead  body  perceives  cold  and  silence 
(Farm.,  ap,  Theophrast.,  Dt  Sensu,  3,  where,  however,  in  the  sentence :  rb  yap  TrXiav  iarl 
vdijfia,  the  words  to  icacov  mean,  not  the  preponderating,  but  the  full,  or  space  which  is 
filled). 

If  the  verse  in  the  long  fragment,  ap,  Simplicius,  in  Phys.^  f.  31  a,  et  aL  (also  ap.  Plat., 
TheaeL,  p.  180):  olov  aidvrrr&v  r*  ifievcu^  rtf)  ndvf  6vofi*  far*v,  baaa  pporoi  Kart&cvro  rre^zof&ore^ 
tlvai  akrrd^^  yiyveirdai  re  koX  b'XXva^ai^  etc.,  could  be  emended  (as  is  done  by  Gladisch,  who 
seeks  in  it  an  analogue  to  the  Msga  of  the  Hindus)  so  as  to  read:  r^  -Kovf  bvap  iarlvj 
Farmenides  would  appear  as  having  explained  the  plurality  and  change  attested  by  the 
aeoaes,  as  a  dream  of  the  one  true  existence.  But  this  conjecture  is  arbitrary ;  and  the 
words  cited  in  the  SopJi.^  p:  242 :  ct^  hb^  bvroq  tuv  irdvruv  KoXovfUvw^  as  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  Megarians  concerning  the  many  names  of  the  One,  which  alone  really  exists,  confirm 
the  reading  bvofi*  of  tlie  MSS.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  therefore :  "  All  the  manifold 
and  changing  world,  which  mortals  suppose  to  be  real,  and  which  they  call  the  sum  of 
things,  is  in  reality  only  the  One,  which  alone  truly  is." 

In  the  philosophy  of  Farmenides  no  distinction  is  reached  between  appearance,  or  sem- 
blance, and  phenomenon.  The  terms  being  and  appearance  remain  with  him  philosoph- 
ically unreconciled ;  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  mere  appearance  is  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Parmenidea 

§  %0.  Zeno  of  Elea  (bom  about  490-485  b.  c.)  defended  the  doctrine 
of  Pavinenides  bj  an  indirect  demonstration,  in  which  he  sought  to 
show  that  the  Buppoeition  of  the  real  existence  of  things  manifold 
and  changing,  leads  to  contradictions.  In  particular,  he  opposed  to 
the  reality  of  motion  four  arguments:  1.  Motion  can  not  b^in, 
becaose  a  body  in  motion  can  not  arrive  at  another  place  until  it  has 
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passed  tlirongli  an  unlimited  number  of  intermediate  places.  S. 
Achilles  can  not  overtake  the  tortoise,  because  as  often  as  he  reaches 
the  place  occupied  by. the  tortoise  at  a  previous  moment,  the  latter 
has  already  left  it.  3.  The  flying  arrow  is  at  rest ;  for  it  is  at  every 
moment  only  in  one  place.  4.  The  half  of  a  division  of  time  is  equal 
to  the  whole ;  for  the  same  point,  moving  with  the  same  velocity, 
traverses  an  equal  distance  {i.  e.^  when  compared,  in  the  one  case, 
with  a  point  at  rest,  in  the  other,  with  a  point  in  motion)  in  the  one 
case,  in  half  of  a  given  time,  in  tlie  other,  in  the  whole  of  that  time. 

C  H.  K  Lohse,  Db  ArgwnentU^  qvibut  Zeno  EUatf  nullum  eats  motum  demonttraHt^  Halle,  119L 
Oh.  L.  Gerling,  2>«  Zenonis  EUutiei  paralogiamU  motum  tpecianHbus^  Marbnrg,  182S. 

ZenOf  disciple  and  friend  of  Parmenides,  is  reported  (by  Strabo,  YI.  1)  to  hare  joined  his 
master  in  liis  cthico-political  efTorts,  and  at  last  (by  Diog.  Laert.,  IX.  26,  and  many  others), 
after  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  tyrant  Neardius  (or,  according  to  others, 
Diomedon),  to  have  been  seized  and  put  to  death  amid  tortures,  which  he  endured  with 
steadfastness. 

In  the  (Platonic?)  dialogue  Parmenides^  a  prose  writing  (ffiryypafifia)  of  2ieno  is  men- 
tioned, which  was  distributed  into  several  series  of  argumentations  (A^xtx),  in  each  of 
which  a  number  of  hypotheses  (wroSiaeic)  were  laid  down  with  a  view  to  their  rcduetio  m 
dbsurdum^  and  so  to  the  indirect  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  Being  ia 
One.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  (indirect)  method  of  demonstration  iVom  hypotheaeB, 
that  Aristotle  (according  to  Scxt.  Empir.,  Adv,  Maih.^  YII.  7,  and  Diog.  Laert.,  YIII.  57 ;  IX. 
25)  called  Zcno  the  inventor  of  dialectic  (evperijv  dia^^icrtK^). 

If  the  manifold  exists,  argues  Zeno  (op.  Simplic.,  Ad  ArisL  Phys.^  fol.  30),  it  must  be  at 
tlio  same  time  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great ;  the  former,  because  its  last  diviMom 
are  without  magnitude,  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  infinite  number  of  these  divisions. 
(In  this  argument  Zeno  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  inverse  ratio  constantly  maintained 
between  magnitude  and  number  of  parts,  as  the  division  advances,  whereby  the  same 
product  is  constantly  maintained,  and  he  isolates  the  notions  of  smallness  and  number, 
opposing  the  one  to  the  other.)  In  a  similar  manner  Zeno  shows  that  the  manifold,  if  it 
exists,  must  be  nt  the  same  time  numerically  limited  and  unlimited. 

Zeno  argues,  further  (according  to  Arist.,  Phys.^  I Y.  3 ;  cf:  Simplic,  In  Phya.^  foL  130  b), 
against  the  reality  of  space.  If  all  that  exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  must  be 
in  another  space,  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 

Against  the  veracity  of  sensuous  perception,  Zeno  directed  (according  to  Arist,  P^byiL, 
YII.  5,  and  Simplic.  on  this  passage)  the  following  argument :  If  a  measure  of  millet-graiiia 
in  falling  produce  a  sound,  each  single  grrain  and  each  smallest  fraction  of  a  grain  must 
also  produce  a  sound ;  but  if  tlio  latter  is  not  the  case,  tlien  the  whole  measure  of  grainfl, 
whose  effect  is  but  the  sum  of  the  eflects  of  its  parts,  can  also  produce  no  sound.  (The 
method  of  argumentation  liere  employed  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  argument  against 
plurality.) 

The  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  reality  of  motion  (cited  by  Arist,  Phys.^  YI.  2,  p.  233  a, 
21  and  9,  p.  2:t9  b,  5  seq.,  and  the  Commentators)  have  had  no  insig^ficant  influence  on 
tlio  development  of  metaphysics  in  earlier  and  later  times.  Aristotle  answers  the  two 
first  (ibid.  c.  2)  with  the  observation  (p.  233  a,  11)  that  the  divisions  of  time  and  apace  are 
the  same  and  equal  (rdc  avrdf  yoft  xal  rdf  iaoi  diatftimtf  6  ;tp^vof  duuptirai  ml  rb  ftiyt^o^ 
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for  both  time  and  space  are  continuous  {<nvexe^) ;  that  a  distance  divisible  in  %r\finiium  can 
therefore  certainly  be  traversed  in  a  finite  time,  since  the  latter  is  also  in  like  manner 
divisible  in  infinitum,  and  the  divisions  of  time  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  space ;  the 
infinite  m  division  {aireipov  xark  duupeeuf)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  infinite  in  extent 
(liniifMv  Toic  iff;t^^^c);  his  reply  to  the  third  argument  (c.  9)  is,  tliat  time  does  not  consist 
of  single  indivisible  points  (conceived  as  discontinuous)  or  of  '*  nows  "  (p.  239  b,  8 :  ov  yap 
aifyKtirai  6  xp^'*^  i^  ^^  vvv  rw  adiatphuf).  In  the  fourtli  argument  he  points  out  what 
Zeno^  as  it  seems,  had  but  poorly  concealed,  viz.,  the  change  of  tlie  standard  of  comparison 
(jp.  240  a,  2 :  rd  fikv  irapd  Ktvovfievov,  to  de*  irap*  ^pefuwv).  It  can  be  questioned  whether  the 
Aristotelian  answers  are  Ailly  satisfactory  for  the  first  three  arguments  (for  in  the  fourth 
the  paralogism  is  obvious).  Bayle  has  attacked  them  in  his  Dictionnaire  Hist  et  Crit 
(Article,  Zinon).  Hegel  (GeachidUe  der  PhiL^  I.  p.  316  seq.)  defends  Aristotle  against 
Bayle.  Tet  Hegel  himself  also  sees  in  motion  a  contradiction ;  nevertheless,  he  regards 
motion  as  a  real  fact  Herbert  denies  the  reality  of  motion  on  account  of  the  contradiction 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  involves.* 

§  21.  Melissns  of  Samos  attempt^  by  a  direct  demonstration 
to  establish  the  trath  of  the  fundamenJtal  thouglit  of  the  Eleatic 
philosophy,  that  only  the  One  is.  By  unity,  however,  he  understands 
rather  the  continuity  of  substance  than  the  notional  identity  of  being. 
That  which  is,  the  truly  existent,  is  eternal,  infinite,  one,  in  all  points 
the  same  or  ^'like  itself,"  unmoved  and  passionless. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Melissus  the  philosopher  is  identical  with  Ifelissus  the 
statesman  and  admiral,  who  commanded  the  fieet  of  tlie  Samians  dt  the  occasion  of  their 
victory  over  the  Athenians,  440  o.  o.  (Plut.,  PericL^  c.  26;  Themist,  c.  2;  Thucyd.,  1. 117). 

Several  fragments  of  the  work  of  Melissus,  "  On  the  Existent "  (or  '*  On  Nature  ")  are 
found  in  Simplia,  Ad  Arist  Phys,  (foL  7,  22,  24,  and  34),  and  Id.,  in  ArisL  Dt  Codo  (foL 
137);  with  them  agrees  almost  exactly  the  section  on  this  philosopher  in  the  Pseudo- 
Aristotelian  work,  De  MeUaso,  eta  Cf.  the  works,  of  Brandis,  MuUach,  and  others  cited 
above  (§  17). 

If  nothing  were,  argues  Melissus,  how  were  it  then  even  possible  to  speak  of  it,  as 
of  something  being  ?  But  if  any  thing  is,  then  it  has  either  become  or  is  eternal.  In  the 
former  case,  it  must  have  arisen  either  from  being  or  from  non-being.  But  nothing  can 
come  from  non-being ;  and  being  can  not  have  arisen  from  being,  for  then  there  must 
have  been  bemg,  before  being  came  to  bo  (became).  Hence  being  did  not  become ;  hence 
it  is  eternal  It  will  also  not  perish ;  for  being  can  not  become  non-being,  and  if  being 
diADge  to  being,  it  has  not  perished.    Therefore  it  always  was  and  always  will  be. 

As  without  genesis,  and  indestructible,  being  has  no  beginning  and  no  end ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, infinite.  (It  is  easy  to  perceive  here  the  leap  in  argumentation  from  temporal 
infinity  to  the  infinity  of  space,  which  very  likely  contributed  essentially  to  draw  on  Me- 
lissus Aristotle's  reproach  of  feebleness  of  thought) 

As  infinite,  being  is  One ;  for  if  it  were  dual  or  plural,  its  members  would  mutually 
limit  eadi  other,  and  so  it  would  not  be  infinite. 

As  one,  being  Is  unchangeable ;  for  change  would  pluralize  it.     More  particularly,  it  is 

•  In  my  **  Sywttm  d§r  Logik^  2d  mL,  Bonn,  186&,  pi>.  UC,  86T  seq.,  I  hay«  diaooMed  thoM  prubUaw 
tboroafhly  tlum  wm  poMible  or  approprUta  in  thli  pUkoai 
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unmoyed;  for  there  exists  no  emptj  space  in  which  it  can  move,  since  such  a  space,  if  it 
existed,  would  be  an  existing  nothing ;  and  being  can  not  move  within  itself,  for  then  the 
One  would  become  a  cUvintm^  iience  manifold. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  extension  which  Ifelissus  attributes  to  being,  he  will  not 
have  it  called  material,  since  whatever  is  material  has  parts,  and  so  can  not  be  a  unity. 

§  22.  While  the  later  Natural  Philosophers  asserted  with  the 
Eleatics  the  immntability  of  substance,  they  assumed,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eleatics,  a  plurality  of  unchangeable  substances,  and  reduced 
all  development  aud  change,  all  apparent  genesis  and  destruction,  to 
a  change  in  the  relations  of  these  substances  to  one  another.  In 
order  to  explain  the  orderly  change  of  relations,  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras  taught  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  force  in  addition  to 
the  material  substances,  while  the  Atomistic  philosophers  (Lencippus 
and  Democritus)  sought  to  comprehend  all  phenomena  as  products 
of  matter  and  motion  alone.  The  hylozoism  of  the  earlier  natural 
philosophers  was  thus  superseded  in  principle  by  the  severance  of  the 
moving  cause  from  matter;  yet  its  ailer-influence  remained  quite 
considerable,  as  seen  chiefly  in  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles,  and  also, 
but  less  prominently,  in  those  of  Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomists. 
Anaxagoras  (and  Empedocles.also,  so  far  as  love  and  hate  are  repre- 
sented by  him  as  independent  forces,  separate  from  the  material 
elements)  advanced  in  principle  to  a  Dualism  of  mind  and  matter ; 
while  the  Atomists  proceeded  to  Materialism. 

The  earliest  Qreek  pliilosophers  advanced  gradually  but  constantly  from  the  sphere  of 
sensuous  intuition  toward  tho  sphere  of  abstractions.  This  movement  culminated,  with  the 
Klcatic  philosophers,  in  tho  most  abstract  of  all  conceptions,  the  conception  of  Being.  But 
from  the  stand-point  thus  reached  it  was  found  impossible  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
phenomena ;  licnco  tho  tendency  among  tho  philosophers  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Kleatics,  so  to  conceive  tlio  principle  of  things  that,  without  denying  the  unity  and  con- 
stancy of  being,  a  way  might  yet  be  opened  up  leading  to  the  plurality  and  change  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  In  particular,  they  sought  to  account  for  tho  change  and  development 
or  the  becoming  of  things,  which  (like  their  being)  remained  unexplained  in  the  conceptions 
of  tho  earlier  natural  philoHophers,  by  reducing  the  same  to  the  moUon  (combination  and 
separation)  of  elements,  whoso  quality  is  invariable.  Tlie  boundary-line,  which  separates 
tho  earlier  from  tho  later  natural  philosophy,  lies  in  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  or  more  |»re- 
ciscly  in  the  ontology  of  Parmenidcs — not  in  Xenophanes'  theological  doctrine  of  unity. 
Ileraclitus,  who  taught  later  than  Xenophanes,  but  earlier  than  P&rmenides,  belongs,  by 
tlio  character  of  his  doctrine,  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  is  not  to  be  associated  with 
tho  group  formed  by  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Atomists. 

§  23.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  bom  not  long  after  600  b,  c, 
posits  in  his  didactic  poem  '^  On  Natnre/'  as  the  material  principles 
or  ^'  roots  "  of  things,  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  to 
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which  he  joins  as  moving  forces  two  ideal  principles :  love  as  a  nniting, 
and  hate  as  a  separating  forca  The  periods  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  depend  on  the  alternate  prevalence  of  love  and  hate.  Daring 
certain  periods  all  heterogeneons  elements  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  hate ;  during  others,  they  are  everywhere  united  by  love. 
We  know  things  in  their  material  and  ideal  elements  by  virtue  of 
the  like  matericd  and  ideal  elements  in  ourselves. 

special  worki  on  Empedodes  are  tho  following:  Frid.  OniL  Stnn,  Z>«  Bmped4)eU«  Agrigtniini  vita  «i 
pkilom>phia  tmpc9^  earminum  rsliq.  eoll.^  Leips.  1805;  Ainadeiu  Peyron,  EmpedoclU  €t  ParmenidU 
/hMffnunta,  Leipiw  1810;  II.  Bitter,  Ueber  dU  philo90phUche  L^re  des  Smptdoklf^  In  WolTi  Litera- 
rUoks  AnaUttin^  VoL  lU  1820,  p.  411  seq. ;  Lommotzsch,  Die  WeitAsit  det  Bmpedoklet,  Berl.  1880;  Simon 
Karsten,  Kmp.  Agrig.  carminum  reliquiae  (rol  2  of  the  Reliquiae  phil.  tet.  Oraec),  Ainst  1888;  Th. 
Bergkf  Emp.  fragmeniOy  in  the  PoU,  lyr.  Gr^  Leips.  (1848.  '58)  186C;  De  prooemio  EmpedocUa^  Bert. 
1889;  KriBcbe,  Ennchungen,  I.  pp.  116-129;  Ponzerbieter,  Beitrage  tur  Kritik  und  Erlduterung  dee 
EmpedokUe^  Metntngeo,  1844,  and  Zeitttohr,  /.  A,  W^  1815,  pp.  888  acq. ;  Raynaud.  De  Emp^  Straaborg, 
1848;  Mullaoh,  De  Emp.  prooemio,  Berlin,  1890;  Quaeetionum  Emp.  specimen eecundum.  ib.  1S5S;  Fhiloe, 
Or.fragm^  XIV.  acq.,  15 leq. ;  Ueinrich  Stein,  Emp.  Agrig.  fragmenta  eJ .,  praemieea  diep.  de  Empedoclie 
weripUs,  Bonn,  1868;  W.  Hollenberg,  Empedoclea,  Berlin,  1S58  ("  Gymnaeial-Progran,m"')\  £.  F.  Apelt, 
ParmenidU  ci  Empedoclie  doetrina  de  mundi  etruetura^  Jena,  1856;  A.  Gladiscb,  Empedoklee  und 
die  AegypUr^  eine  hietor.  Vhtereuchung,  mit  Erliiuterungen  aue  den  aegypt  Denkmdlem  von  H. 
Brogacb  ««i<i  Joa.  PaaaaU^qaa,  Laipaic,  1858;  ct  Gladiacb,  Emp.  und  die  alien  Aegypter^  in  Noiick^a 
JaKrh.  /Br  epeeulat.  PJUloe^  1847, 11^  4,  No.  82,  fff/t  5,  Na  41 ;  Dae  myetieche  vierepeichige  Bad  bH 
den  alien  Aegyptem  und  IFeUenen^  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  deuteehen  morgei^idnd.  Geeelhohqft^  Vol.  XV., 
M0  2,  p.  406  aeq. ;  H.  Winnefeld,  Die  Philoeophie  dee  Empedoklee  ("*  Donaueechinger  Gymn.-Pro' 
grannn^  BaaUtt,  1802. 

The  testimonj  of  Aristotle  (Met,^  I.  3)  requires  us  to  consider  Empedocles  as  a  contem- 
porary  of  Anaxagoras,  but  younger  than  the  latter  philosopher,  who  was  bom,  probably, 
about  600  B.  0.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  VIII.  62,  74),  he  lived  sixty  years,  so 
that  we  may  (with  Zoller)  adopt  492  and  432  as  the  approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  respectively.  His  family  belonged  to  the  democratic  party,  for  which  Kmpedodes, 
like  bis  father  Meton,  labored  successfully.  Ho  visited  numerous  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
in  the  diaracter  of  physician,  sacrificial  priest,  and  thaumaturg^st,  claiming  for  himself 
magical  powers.  Aristotle  is  said  (Diog.  L.,  VIII.  57,  IX.  25 ;  Scxt.  Emp.,  YII.  6)  to  have 
tenned  him  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  as  he  called  Zeno  the  inventor  of  dialectic. 

We  know  with  certainty  of  only  two  works  written  by  Empedocles :  nepl  ^ecjf  and 
KoBapfwl  (Diog.  L.,  VIIL  77) ;  the  \arptKb^  }u6yoq  (mentioned  by  Diog.,  ibid.)  may  have  been  a 
part  of  tho  fvatxA^  and  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  others  deny 
that  he  was  the  author  (Diog.  L.,  VIII.  67). 

Empedocles  combats  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  generation  and  decay :  nothing,  which 
preTMUsly  was  not,  can  come  into  being,  and  nothing  •existing  can  be  annihilated.  The 
pbeiiomena  usually  referred  to  those  heads  result  respectively  from  the  commingling  and 
•eparatton  of  elements  {ju^i^  did^Xa^i^  re  fuykvnjv) ;  actual  origination  (<pv<ric)  is  a  name  void 
of  objective  meaning.  Tlie  mingling  of  elements  is  the  work  of  Love  {(piXortf^^  trropyy^  * A^po- 
6inf),  their  separation  is  effectuated  by  Hate  (Nr2icof) ;  to  the  former  Empedocles  applies 
the  predicate  ^Kid^puv  (kindly  disposed),  the  latter  he  terms  destructive,  baneful,  furious 
(nitXSfiepov,  Ai^p^f,  fuuvdfuvov)^  so  that  obviously  the  opposition  of  these  two  forces  was  in 
his  mind  in  a  certain  sense  identical  with  that  of  good  and  evil.  The  primitive  material 
elemeDta,  which  remain  unchanged  in  all  mixture  and  separation,  are  fire  (trip,  ^Xficrup^ 
'BXtoc,  *Hfai9roc,  Zeif  &PY^}i  air  (oi^p,  ovpoi^,  'Hpj;  ^piaptoi)^  water  (v^up,  iftPooc, 
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irdvroc,  B6XaffGa^  "S^if),  and  earth  (77,  xP^i  'AZdciwripc).  Empedodes  calib  fheae  elemtnts 
roots  {rioaapa  tuv  iravruv  /ni^ctfiaTa). 

In  their  original  condition  the  elements  are  described  by  Empedodes  as  being  all 
mingled  together  and  forming  one  all-induding  sphere  {a^alpoc;  Aristotle,  following  the 
sense  of  Empedodes,  terms  the  a^po^  the  evdcufioveeraroc  6e6i,  MeL^  IIL  4,  p.  1000  b,  sJl. 
In  this  sphere  love  is  supreme  and  hate  is  powerless.  By  the  gradual  deyelopment,  how- 
ever, of  the  influence  of  hate  the  elements  become  separated  and  individual  things  and 
beings  come  into  existence.  When  the  extreme  of  separation  is  reached,  when  hate  alone 
rules  and  love  is  inactive,  individual  existence  disappears  again.  Then  follows  a  period  when 
love  regains  its  power  and  unites  what  was  separated,  while  individual  existences  appear 
anew,  till  at  last,  love  becoming,  as  at  first,  sole  ruler,  individual  things  again  disappear  and 
the  original  condition  is  restored.  The  changes  thus  described  are  then  repeated  in  the 
same  order,  and  continue  without  end  to  follow  each  other  in  periodical  succession.  CL 
Arist,  Phys.,  VIII.  1 ;  Plat.  (?),  Soph,,  p.  242. 

Of  the  members  of  the  organic  creation,  the  plants  sprang  first  fVom  the  earth,  while 
the  latter  was  still  in  process  of  development  After  them  came  the  animals,  their  dif- 
ferent parts  having  first  formed  themselves  independently  and  then  been  joined  by  lore ; 
subsequently,  the  ordinary  method  of  reproduction  took  the  place  of  this  original  genera* 
tion  (Plutarch,  De  Plac  Philos.,  Y.  19,  26).  At  first  eyes,  arms,  etc,  existed  separately; 
as  the  result  of  their  combination  arose  many  monstrosities,  which  perished ;  those  oom- 
binations  which  were  capable  of  subsisting,  persisted,  and  propagated  themselves.  Em- 
pedodes, in  Arist,  De  Codo,  IIL  2,  and  Simplic.,  Comm.  in  De  Oodo^  f.  144  b: 

*H<  i:o7ikal  fdv  Kdpeat  avaifXfvec  iPi^orncav^ 
Tvfivoi  <f  cir?M^ovro  ppaxiovec  eivideg  ctfiuv, 
'Ofifiara  &  6V  enXavaro  irevtfTfixnrra  furuiruv, 
—  Airrap  inel  Kara  pei^ov  ipiaytro  daipavi  dtu/tuVf 
Tavrd  re  avpmirreoKov^  hmj  owiKvpaev  iKoara^ 
•AAAa  re  irpd^  roZc  rroXAd  6tijveK£(  i^eykvovro. 

By  the  Saipovec  the  elements  are  apparently  to  be  understood,  *Ai6uve{fC,  Ni^iC,  eta  This 
doctrine  of  Empedodes  is  tlius  expressed  by  Aristotle,  PAy«.,  II.  8:  oirov  ph  ovv  airavra  awip^ 
L(nrep  tcav  li  kveKo.  rov  eyivero,  rairra  phf  icudij  a^rh  rov  avropdrov  avordvTa  hri7^6eluf  •  baa  di 
p^  ovTu^^  dnuXero  xai  air6?2vTatj  KoBantp  *Epire6oK}i^  ^yei  rd  povyev^  dv6pdirpupa,  to  whidl 
Aristotle  replies,  that  the  organisms  constructed  in  apparent  conformity  to  a  plan,  do  not 
appear  singly,  as  would  be  expected  if  their  origin  were  fortuitous,  but  ^  ael^uc  i^^  rd  iroM. 

Since  tlie  higher  forms  of  life  can  only  arise  out  of  the  lower,  these  latter  must  be 
regarded  as  the  lower  stages,  through  which  the  former  must  pass.  Empedodes  says  (igi. 
Diog.  L.,  YUL  77): 

'"ESij  ydp  iroT*  'ey^  yevdpfjv  Kovpdc  re  K6prf  re 
Odp%x>g  T*  oiut^'d^  re  xal  etv  dXl  iXXonoc  *;t^«* 

*  Thit  doctrine  may  be  compared  with  the  natural  pbiloaophj  of  Bcbelling  and  Oken  and  tlM  tliMvy 
of  derivation  as  propounded  by  Ijunarck  and  Dartrin ;  »till.  according  to  the  latter,  the  progrei  tttmn  lawtr 
to  higher  in  the  derelopmcnt  of  (ipecica  is  rather  a  result  of  successive  diflTerentiatlona  of  alnple  fbnni^  wbtte 
tbo  Empedoclean  doctrine  views  it  as  resulting  fVoni  the  combination  of  heterogeneona  foma :  hot  erca 
this  diflTerenee  is  only  relative.  Ernst  Ilackel.  an  investigator  who  baa  adopted  the  theory  of  Darwin  and 
contributed  to  ita  fVirthcr  development,  traces  (In  his  Xatttri.  Sehdjif^ff$ffe$chiekte,9d  ed^  Berlin,  18T0)  tbc 
** genealogical  tree  of  man**  (tvm  the  ** monadic^  forma  of  life  down  through  primitive  animals  of  one  and 
of  many  celli^  radiate  infbsoria.  worma,  fishes,  reptilea,  manapialla,  apes  and  orsng-ontanfs,  tndlof, 
finally,  with  '^q^eech'cndowed  man.** 
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Empedodes  explains  the  workings  of  distant  bodies  on  each  other,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  mixture  of  elements,  by  the  hypothesis  of  effluxes  (arrop^oo/)  proceeding  from  all 
objects,  and  of  pores  {ir6pot\  into  which  these  effluxes  enter ;  some  effluxes  are  adapted 
to  specific  pores,  for  which  others  would  be  too  large  or  too  smalL  By  this  theory 
Empedodes  also  accounts  for  sensuous  perception.  In  the  case  of  seeing,  a  twofold 
efflux  takes  place :  on  the  one  hand,  effluxes  pass  from  the  objects  seen  to  the  eye  (PlaL, 
MenOj  p*  "76;  Arist.,  De  Sensu  et  SensibiU^  c.  2,  p.  438  a,  4:  Tdi^  airoppoia^  rale  and  tup 
dpufiivuv),  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  effluxes  from  its  own  internal  fire  and  water  pass  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  eye  (Emped.  in  Arist.,  p.  437  b,  26  seq. :  **  Delicate  nets  in  the  eye 
retain  the  mass  of  circumambient  water,  but  the  fire,  wherever  it  extends,  pierces  through, 
as  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  lantern," — ^in  reply  to  which  Aristotle  [p.  437  b,  13]  objects, 
that  we  ought  then  to  be  able  to  see  in  the  dark).  The  perceived  image  arises  on  the  meeting 
of  the  two  streams.  Light  needs  a  certain  time  in  which  to  come  from  the  sun  to  us 
(Arist,  Jk  An.,  IL  6;  De  Seruu^  c.  6;  Aristotle  controverts  this  theory).  Soimds  arise  in  the 
trumpet-shaped  auditory  passage  on  the  entrance  of  air  in  motion.  The  sensations  of  ameU 
and  taste  depend  also  on  the  penetration  of  fine  partides  of  matter  into  the  appropriate  organs 
(Arist,  De  Se$uUf  c.  2,  4;  Theophr.,  De  Sensu,  9).  Empedodes  ascribed  sensation  and 
dasire  (as  did  also  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus)  to  plants  (Pseudo- Arist.,  irepl  ^uv^  I.  1). 

We  know  each  element  of  things  through  the  corresponding  element  in  ourselves,  or 
like  by  like  (7  yvitatc  rotf  bfunov  r^  6fiol(^  Emped.,  op.  Arist.,  De  Anima^  I.  2 ;  Metaph.^  III.  4, 
1000b,  6;  Sext  Empir.,  Adv,  Math^  YIL  121,  etc.): 

yaly  fihf  yap  yalav  oirCmafiev^  iiart  cT  Mup^ 
ai^ipi  d*  ai'&kpa  dlov,  arap  nvpl  rrvp  aiSijXoVj 
aropyfj  di  aropy^,  veimc  Si  re  vihcei  Xvyp<^' 
eK  Toirrov  yap  ir&vra  neir^aaiv  appoadhrra^ 
Kol  Toiroic  ^poviowji  Kal  ijdcvf  ijS  aviuvrcu. 

With  the  philosophemes  peculiar  to  him,  Empedodes  united  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  (but  modified  and  adapted  to  his  system  in  the  sense  above 
indkaited)  and  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  Xenophanes  concerning  the  spirituality  of  the 
Deity  (unless  the  tod  in  which  this  is  affirmed  are  taken,  say,  from  a  work  falsely  attributed 
to  Empedodes). 

§  24.  Anaxagoras  of  ClazomeneB  (in  Asia-Minor),  bom  abont  500 
B.  c,  reduced  all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  mingling  and  nn- 
mingling,  but  assumed  as  ultimate  elements  an  unlimited  number  of 
primitive,  qualitatively  determinate  substances,  which  were  called  by 
him  seeds  of  things,  by  Aristotle,  elements  consisting  of  homogeneous 
parts,  and  by  later  writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from  the  Aris- 
totelian phraseology)  HoraoeomerisB.  Originally  there  existed,  accord- 
ing to  Anaxagoras,  an  orderlcss  mixture  of  these  diminutive  parts : 
^^  all  things  were  together."  But  the  divine  mind,  which,  as  the  finest 
among  all  things,  is  simple,  unmixed  and  passionless  reason,  brought 
order  to  them,  and  out  of  chaos  formed  the  world.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  individual  existence,  Anaxagoras  confined  himself,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  the  search  for  mechanical 
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causes,  and  only  fell  back  on  the  agency  of  the  divine  reason,  when 
he  was  nnable  to  recognize  the  presence  of  such  causes. 

Essentially  the  same  doctrine  of  the  world-ordering  mind  is 
ascribed,  among  earlier  philosophers,  to  Hermotimus  of  Clazomense, 
and  among  the  later,  to  Archelans  of  Miletns  (or,  according  to 
others,  of  Athens). 


or  the  legends  of  Hermottmiu  of  CUzomeiiM  treat  Friedr.  Aug.  CaniA,  In  F&11eborn*t 
GetchiefiU  der  PhUo9^  VoL  111..  Art  9, 1798,  repr.  tn  Cams'  NaehgtL  Werke  (Vol.  IV.:  Ideeu  Mr  0mA. 
der  PliUo^)^  Leipsic,  1S09,  pp.  880-892 ;  Ignat  Denzlnger,  J>€  UwtnoL  Uaaomenio  eomvMmt,  Lleyei,  ISfiSi 

On  Anaxagfiras,  cf.  Friedr.  Ang.  Cams,  De  Anam.  eoBmotheoloffias  fonWru^  Leipsic;  1797,  sihIIb 
Cams*  Ideen  »ur  Geack.  der  Philos^  Leips.  1809,  pp.  6S9-762,  Anaxafjoraa  aus  KloMomena  und  9ein  XtU- 
ffsUt,  In  FQUeborn's  Beitr.  aur  Oesoh.  der  Philon.^  Art.  10, 1799,  and  tn  Cams'  Jdeen  ntr  Ge§ek.  der 
PhUoe^  pp.  895-478;  J.  T.  ncmsen,  Anaw.  Cla*.,  Oott  1821 ;  Ed.  Schanbach,  Anam.  CUiM.frQQm^  Leipa. 
1837;  Ooil.  Scbora,  Anam.  Clam,  et  IHogenie  Appolioniatae  fraffmenia^  Bonn,  1829;  F.  J.  Clemeaa,  i)lt 
pMioeopftia  Anamagorae  Ckuomenii,  Berlin,  1S89;  Fr.  Brelcr,  Die  Philotophie  dee  Anamagorat  von 
KloMomenae  nach  ArietoUlee^  Berlin,  1840 ;  Krischc,  ForiKliungen^  L  pp.  GO-CS ;  C.  M.  Z6vort,  DiaeerL  emr 
la  vie  et  la  doctrine  d'Anast.agore,  Paris,  1848;  Franz  Iloffman,  Veber  die  GotUfiidee  dee  Anaatagora*^ 
SokraUe^und  PlaUm^  WQrzburg,  1860  C*01QckwunBch-Prv)granim''  to  the  UniTersity  of  BerllnXetMi- 
ehelet,  in  "^  Der  Gedanie,"^  Vol.  II.,  No.  1,  pp.  88-44,  and  Hoffmann's  reply  In  Ficbte's  ZefUekri/t /ihr 
Ph.  it,  ph.  Krttiky  new  series,  VoL  40,  1S02,  pp.  1-4S;  Aug.  Gbulisch,  Anam.  und  die  JeraelUen^ 
Leipsic,  1S64,  cf.  Oladiscb  on  Anam.  und  die  alien  leraeliten,  in  Niedner*s  Zeiteahr./Ur  hieior.  TkmL^ 
1849,  Heft  4,  No.  14;  C  Alexi,  Anam.  u.  e.  PhUneophie,  nach  den  Fragmenten  bei  Simpliciue  ad  Ariet 
(O.-Pr.X  Neu-Buppln,  1867;  Heinr.  Beckel,  Anam.  doctrlna  de  rebue  animatie  (diss-X  MAnster,  1868. 

Anazagoras  was  dcscendod  from  a  reputable  family  in  ClazomeDse.  From  this  dvj  he 
removed  to  Athens.  Here  he  lived  a  long  time  as  the  friend  of  Pericles,  until,  liaving 
been  accused  of  impiety  on  account  of  his  philosophical  opinions  by  the  political  opponents 
of  the  great  statesman,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Lampsacus,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  died  soon  afterward.  The  chronological  data  respecting  him  are  in  part 
discrepant.  The  accusation  took  place,  according  to  Diodorus  (IX.  38  sq*)  and  Plutarch 
(Pericl.^  c.  38),  in  the  last  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Allowing 
this  date  to  be  correct,  it  is  inadmissible,  with  K.  F.  Hermann  (De  PkUoa.  Ionic.  <utotihu», 
Gott.  1819,  p.  13  seq.),  to  place  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  in  Olymp.  61.3  (634  a  c);  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  version  of  Apollodorus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  II.  7)  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  Anaxagoras  was  born  in  Olymp.  70  (500-496).  If  ho  lived  in  all  seventy-two 
years  (as  Diog.,  ibid.^  reports),  the  date  of  his  death  must  be  Olymp.  88  (for  which  we 
read  in  Diog.,  78 — probably  an  error).  In  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty  years;  the 
statement  referred  (by  Diog.  L.,  II.  7)  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  that  he  began  to  philosophize 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  life  at  Athens,  while  Callias  (Calliades?)  was  archon,  probably 
arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  report  that  he  began  to  philosophize  while  Callias 
was  archon  at  Athens.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  [Ifetaph.,  I.  3\  tliat  Anaxagoras  was 
prior  to  Empedocles  in  point  of  age,  but  subsequent  in  respect  of  his  (philosophical)  per- 
formanoes  (ry  nkv  i)Xudg  Trpdrepo^j  roit;  d'  ipyoi^  varepo^\  is  probably  to  be  taken  purely 
chronologically,  and  not  as  pointing  to  a  relative  inferiority  or  advance  in  philosophical 
insight  The  diiference  of  age  can  not  have  been  great.  Anazagoras  seems  already  to 
have  known  and  to  have  accepted  in  a  modified  form  the  doctrines  of  Empedodes. 

The  written  work  of  Anaxagoras  (xfpi  ^vatt^)  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (Phaedo^  p.  97) 
and  others. 

In  the  place  of  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras  assumes  the  existenos 
of  an  infinite  number  of  elementary  and  original  substances.    Every  thing  that  has  parts 
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qualiUtivelj  homogeneoua  with  the  whole,  owes  its  origin,  according  to  Anazagoras  (as 
reported  by  Aristotle,  MeL^  I.  3),  to  the  coming  together  (avyKpiai^)  of  these  parts  from  tho 
state  of  dispersion  among  other  elements,  in  which  they  had  existed  from  the  beginning. 
This  combination  of  the  homogeneous  is,  in  his  view,  that  which  really  takes  place  in  wliat 
is  called  becoming  or  generation.  Each  primitive  particle  remains  unchanged  by  this 
process.  In  like  manner,  that  which  is  called  destruction,  is  in  fact  only  separation 
{AtoKputt^),  Every  thing  whose  parts  are  homogeneous  with  the  whole  (e.^.,*fiesh,  blood, 
bones,  gold,  silver),  Aristotle  calls  in  TUa  terminology  bfjiotofupi^^  in  opposition  to  the 
avofjoiofiepi^  (e.  g.,  the  animal,  and,  in  general,  the  organism  as  a  whole),  the  parts  of  which 
are  of  diverse  quality.  The  expression  rd  bftotofupi^^  rd  o/iotofiep^  does  not  denote 
originally  the  homogeneous  parts  themselves,  but  the  whole,  whose  parts  are  homo- 
geneous with  each  other ;  but  it  can  also  be  applied  to  the  parts  themselves  as  smaller 
wholes,  since  in  that  which  has  throughout  the  same  quality  the  parts  of  every  part  muse 
be  homogeneous  with  one  another.  In  MetapK^  I.  3,  Aristotle  calls  the  wholes,  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  arise  by  the  mingling  together  of  homogeneous  parts,  hfiouofupf, ; 
in  other  places  he  gives  the  same  name  to  the  parts,  e.  g.^De  Coelo^  III.  3 :  flesh  and  bones, 
etc.,  consist  iC  aopdruv  SfMtof^puv  navruv  tjHpoiafitvuv ;  cf.  De  Gen,  et  Corr.^  L  1 :  Anax- 
ugoras  represents  those  substances  which  have  like  parts,  e.  ^.,  bones,  etc.,  as  the  ele- 
mentary substances  {ra  ofUHOfieprj  (rrotxela  rUhjatv^  oicv  barovv  koX  aidpica  koI  fiveX6v)» 
Lucretius  says  (I.  834  seq.)  that,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  every  rerum  homowmericL,  e,  y., 
bones,  intestines,  etc.,  consists  of  smallest  substances  of  the  some  kind.  The  plural  6/mm* 
ofiipeiat  is  used  by  later  writers  (e,  g.^  Plut.,  PericL^  c.  4 ;  voiru  arroKpivovra  rd^  ofUHOfupeia^) 
to  designate  the  primitive,  ultimate  particles  themselves  (cf.  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.^  X.  25 : 
oi  yap  ardfunx  eiTrdvre^  ^  dpotopepeia^  ^  iy«ovf,  and  Diog.  L.,  II.  8 :  apxdc  rdf  buotofupeia^). 
Anaxagoras  himself  calls  those  original  constituents  of  things  '*  seeds"  (airkpfiaray,  and  also 
less  precisely  (like  the  objects  which  they  constitute),  "  things  "  (xpfipora).  But  not  every 
thing  which  appears  to  have  like  parts  is  held  by  Anaxagoras  to  possess  them  indeed.  It  is 
true  that  Aristotle  in  one  place,  immediately  after  referring  to  Empedocles,  cites  (ife(.,  I.  3) 
water  and  fire  as  examples  of  substances  of  homogeneous  parts.  But  where  he  expresses 
himself  more  exactly  concerning  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  {De  Gen,  et  Corr.^  \.\\  De  Coeio^ 
III.  3),  he  says  expressly  that  tho  latter  regarded  precisely  those  substances  which  with 
Empedocles  passed  for  elementary, — fire,  air,  water,  and  earth, — as  not  internally  homo- 
geneous, but  as  compounds  of  numerous  heterogeneous  particles. 

Anaxagoras  finds  the  moving  and  shaping  force  of  the  world  neither  (witli  the  <old 
lonians)  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  assumed  as  principle  itself,  nor  (with  Empedodes)  in 
impersonal  psychical  potencies,  like  love  and  hate,  but  in  a  world-ordering  mind  (vovf). 
(Anaxagoras,  op.  Simplidus,  in  Ar.  Phya,^  foL  35  a:  onola  ipeXXev  iaeaOcu  xal  dicoia  17V  icdl 
aaaa  vw  iert  icai  oxola  iarai^  iravra  duKdoptfot  v6o^.)  This  mind  is  distinguished  fVom  mate- 
rial natures  by  its  simpUdty,  independence,  knowledge,  and  supreme  power  over  matter. 
Every  thing  else  is  mixed  with  parts  of  all  otlier  thmgs  besides  itself,  but  mind  (v6oq)  is 
pure,  unmixed,  and  subject  only  to  itself.  All  minds,  whatever  their  relative  power  or 
station,  are  (qualitatively)  alike.  The  mind  is  the  finest  of  things  (TutrrdraTw  irdvruv 
XpifiAruv).  Matter,  which  is  inert  and  without  order,  it  brings  into  motion,  and  there- 
by creates  out  of  chaos  the  orderly  world.     There  is  no  fate  (tlpappivr/)  and  no  chance 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  things  tho  most  heterogeneous  substances  were,  occording 

to  Anaxagoras,  everywhere  intermingled  (Anaxagoras,  ap.  Simplicius,  in  ArisL  Phys,^  fol. 

33  b :  opov  irdvra  xp^t^^^  ^%  iiretpa  koI  tta^Ooc  teal  apiKp6Tff7ra^  the  first  words  of  the  work 

of  Anaxagoras).    Wbeo  matter  had  thus  remained  inert  during  an  indeterminate  period, 
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the  MiDd  worked  upon  it,  communicatiDg  to  it  motion  and  order  (Ariflt.,  Phys.,  YIII.  1,  p. 
250  b,  24 :  ipi^i  yap  helvoc  \^ Ava^aydpagl  6ftov  irdvruv  bvTuv  Kai  ^pe/toivnjv  rdv  iveipaif 
Xpdvov^  Kivrjciv  efitrot^ni  rbv  vow  nal  dioKplvai), 

The  Mind  first  efiected  a  revolving  motion  at  a  single  point ;  but  erer-increasing  masses 
were  gradually  brought  within  the  sphere  of  this  motion,  which  is  still  incessantlj  extending 
farther  and  farther  in  the  infinite  realm  of  matter.  As  the  first  consequence  of  this 
revolving  motion,  the  elementary  contraries,  fire  and  air,  water  and  earth,  were  separated 
from  each  other.  But  a  complete  separation  of  dissimilar  and  union  of  similar  elements 
was  far  from  being  hereby  attained,  and  it  was  necessary  that  within  each  of  the  masses 
resulting  from  this  first  act,  the  same  process  should  be  repeated.  By  this  means  alone 
could  things  originate,  having  parts  really  homogeneous,  e.  y.,  gold,  blood,  etc.  But  even 
these  consist  not  entirely,  but  only  prevailingly,  of  like  parts.  In  g^ld,  for  example, 
however  pure  it  may  seem,  there  are,  says  Anaxagoras,  not  merely  particles  of  g^ld,  but 
also  particles  of  other  metals  and  of  all  other  things ;  but  the  denomination  follows  the 
predominant  constituent. 

In  the  middle  of  the  world  rests  the  earth,  which  is  shaped  like  a  short  section 
of  a  cylinder,  and  is  supported  by  the  air.  The  stars  are  material ;  the  moon  is  inhabited 
like  the  earth;  the  sun  is  a  glowing  mass  of  stone  (jihdpo^  didirvpo^j  Diog.  L.,  II.  12),  and 
the  stars  are  of  like  nature.  The  moon  receives  its  light  from  the  sun.  Tlie  sky  is 
full  of  stones,  which  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth,  when  the  force  of  their  revolving 
motion  is  relaxed;  witness  the  meteor  of  Aegospotomos  (Diog.  L.,  II.  8-12).  Plants  have 
souls ;  they  sorrow  and  rejoice.  Plants  and  animals  owe  their  origin  to  the  fecundation 
of  the  earth,  whence  they  sprung,  by  germs  previously  contained  in  the  air  (Theophrast., 
Mist.  Plant.^  III.  1,  4;  2>e  Cauaia  plantarum^  I.  5,  2).  In  our  perception  of  things  by  the 
senses,  like  is  not  known  by  like,  but  by  unlike,  c  g.,  heat  by  cold,  cold  by  heat ;  that 
which  is  equally  warm  (etc.)  with  ourselves,  makes  no  impression  on  us.  The  senses 
are  too  weak  to  know  the  truth;  they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  constituents 
of  tilings  (Anaxagoras,  ap.  Sextus  Kmpir.,  Adv.  Maffi,  VII.  90 :  «»rd  a^vp6Tirroc  avrCnt  ov 
&waToi  eafiev  Kpiveiv  TohjOiq).  By  the  mind  we  know  the  world  of  external  objects ; 
every  thing  is  known  to  the  divine  reason  (Anax.,  ap.  Simplic.,  in  Phys.^  f.  33 :  rrdvra  kyws 
v6o^).    The  highest  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  thinking  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

The  explanation  of  phenomena  sought  by  Anaxagoras  was  essentially  the  genetic  and 
physical ;  he  did  not  investigate  the  nature  of  their  order,  whicli  he  referred  to  tlie  vouf. 
For  this  reason  Plato  and  Aristotle  (whom,  in  this  particular,  Plotinus  follows,  EnneadL^ 
I.  4,  7)  charge  that  his  vovc  plays  a  rather  idle  r61e.  Plato,  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  97  a), 
represents  Socrates  as  saying  that  he  had  rejoiced  to  see  the  votif  designated  as  cause 
of  the  order  of  the  world,  and  had  supposed  that  as  the  reason  why  every  thing  is 
as  it  is,  the  fitness  of  its  being  so  (the  final  cause)  would  be  pointed  out;  but  that 
in  this  expectation  he  had  been  fully  deceived,  since  Anaxagoras  specified  only  me- 
chanical causes.  Cf.  Leg.^  XII.  967  b.  Aristotle  praises  Anaxagoras  in  view  of  his 
principle ;  in  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  world-ordering  mind,  ho  was  like  a  sober  man 
coming  among  the  drunken ;  but  ho  knew  not  how  to  make  the  roost  of  this  principle,  and 
employed  the  vov^  only  as  a  mechanical  god  for  a  make-shift,  wherever  the  knowledge  of 
natural  causes  failed  him  {Jfetaph.,  I.  4).  If,  now,  another  thinker  directed  hi$  attention 
only  to  tliat  which  the  voi/^  really  was  for  Anaxagoras,  not  to  the  loord  and  the  ponilde 
content  of  the  concept,  he  must  consider  a  i-ov^  as  cause  of  motion  and  distinct  Oom  mate- 
rial objects,  to  be  unnecessary  (following  a  line  of  thought  similar  to  that  of  Laplace  and 
others,  in  modem  times,  who  ridicule  tlie  "God"  of  the  earlier  astronomers,  as  only 
**  standing  upon  one  side  and  giving  things  a  push ").    8uch  a  pliilosopher  would  neccs- 
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flarfly  deem  it  a  more  scientific  procedure  to  reject  the  dualism  of  AuazagoraSi  and  find  in 
things  themselves  the  sufficient  causes  of  their  motions.  It  is  thus  that  the  doctrine  of 
Democritus  stands  contrasted  with  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conception  of  the  vov^  might  occasion  a  real  investigation  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  conse- 
quently conduct  beyond  mere  cosmology.  In  this  way,  though  not  till  a  later  period,  the 
Anaxagorean  principle  continued  to  exert  an  influence,  not  so  much  in  the  teachings  of 
tiie  Sophists,  as,  rather,  in  those  of  Socrates  and  his  continuators. 

Of  Hermotimus,  Aristotle  says  {Metaph.y  I.  3)  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  world- 
ordering  mind  was  ascribed  to  him;  but  that  nothing  certain  or  precise  was  known 
in  regard  to  his  doctrine.  Later  writers  repeat  many  miraculous  legends  conoeming 
the  man.  Probably  he  belongs  to  the  ancient  "theologians"  or  cosmogonists.  (See 
above,  p.  26.) 

Archelaus,  the  roost  important  among  the  disciples  of  Anaxagoras,  appears  to  have 
Interpreted  the  original  medley  of  all  substances  as  equivalent  to  air,  and  to  have  toned 
down  the  antithesis  between  mind  and  matter,  thus  receding  again  nearer  to  the  older 
Ionic  natural  philosophy,  and  in  this  respect  occupying  a  position  relative  to  Anaxagoras 
Bimilar  to  that  of  his  contemporary,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  (mentioned  above,  §  14,  pp. 
37  and  38).  The  doctrine  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  natural  distinctions  (^<rei\  but 
depend  on  human  institution,  is  ascribed  to  Archelaus. 

Another  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  interpreted  the  Homeric 
poems  allegorically ;  by  Zeus  the  vov^  was  to  be  understood,  by  Athene  art  {rix*^). 

The  fine  verses,  in  which  Euripides  (ap.  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.^  IV.  25,  §  157),  with  un- 
mistakable reference  to  Anaxagoras,  sings  the  praises  of  the  investigator,  may  here  be 
dted: 

'OX^tog  bang  r^f  icropiag 
lax^  /JiiBrfaiv^  fiijre  irokiruv 
iiri  mjfwcrivag,  fi^r*  elg  aSuoovg 
vp&^eig  dpfiuVf 

aXA*  oGavdrov  naBopijv  ^ixreug 
K6gfiov  dy^po),  rig  re  awienj 

Kol   biry   KOX   OTTCJf  * 

raif  TOioirroig  ovdknof  aiaxp^ 
ipryuv  /uXirrffM  irpooi^et, 

§  25.  Leucippns  of  Abdera  (or  Miletus,  or  Elca)  and  Democritus 
of  Abdera,  the  latter,  according  to  his  own  statement,  forty  years 
yonnger  than  Anaxagoras,  were  the  founders  of  the  Atomistic  phi- 
losophy. These  philosophers  posit,  as  principles  of  things,  the  "  fall " 
and  the  "void,"  which  they  identify  respectively  with  being  and  non- 
being  or  something  and  nothing,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
having  existence.  They  characterize  the  "  full "  more  particularly, 
as  consisting  of  indivisible,  primitive  particles  of  matter,  or  atoms, 
which  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  not  by  their  intrinsic 
qualities,  but  only  geometrically,  by  their  form,  position,  and  arrange- 
ment. Fire  and  the  soul  are  composed  of  round  atoms.  Sensation 
is  due  to  material  images,  which  come  from  objects  and  reach  the  soul 
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through  the  senses.     The  ethical  end  of  man  is  happiness,  which  ia 
attained  through  justice  and  culture. 

or  Demoeritnt  trett  SdalelemiMher,  Ueber  da9  VerMicknim  der  Sekti/tmde»  l>emokrU  hfi  JHog,  A 
;IX.  45  seq.X  read  Jan.  9, 181S,  and  printed  in  hit  SdmmtL  Werke^  8d  dlv.,  YoL  8,  pp.  S9»-4M>5:  Geffer^ 
^iMiMt  Denu^  OdtL  1829 ;  J.  F.  W.  Bnrebard,  Demoeritt  philotophiae  de  9enHhut  fragmtnta,  Mindeo, 
830;  Frc^^menU  der  Moral  det  AbderUen  Dwnokrihu,  Mlnden,  1884 ;  PApenoordt,  />•  atomicorum  doe- 
rina,  Berlin,  1832;  Frld.  Heimsoeth.  Demoeriti  ds  anitna  doctrina,  Bonn,  1886;  Kriache,  For^ektmgn^ 
..  pp.  142-168;  Frld.  Gall.  Aug.  Mullach,  QuaMti<mem  DemocritMrum  tpec  I-II.,  Berlin,  188&-42;  Demo- 
eriti operum  /ragmtnta  coll.,  r«o.,  tertU^  eerplic.  ac  de  philo§ophi  trita,  9eripUt  et  piacHU  commun- 
tatut  stt,  Berlin,  1848;  Fragm.  ph.  Or.,  L  p.  880  aeq. ;  B.  ten  Brink,  Anecdota  JSpiekarmi,  DemocHU,  etc, 
in  the  Philologw,  YL  1851,  p.  ATT  aeq. ;  Demoeriti  de  ««  ipeo  tevtimonia^  ifr.  p.  689  aeq.,  YIU  1800,  p.  8M 
■eq.;  Demoeriti  liber  ircpl  avBptnrwt  ^u9»oc,  ibid,  YIIL,  1858,  p.  414  aeq. ;  £d.  Johnaon,  Der  JStnguaiUmuM 
d4$  Demokrit  iO.-Pr.\  Plauen,  1868. 

Of  the  age  of  Leucippus  and  the  circumstaDces  of  his  life  little  is  definitely  known ;  it  m 
also  uncertain  whether  he  wrote  any  thing  himself,  or  whether  Aristotle  and  others  drew 
their  information  concerning  his  opinions  from  tlie  writings  of  his  pupil  Democritu^ 
Aristotle  commonly  names  him  in  connection  with  Democritus.  The  statement  (Diog.  L, 
IX.  30),  that  he  heard  Zcno,  the  Eloatic,  receives  confirmation  from  tlie  character  of  hit 
doctrine.  That  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  largely  derived  from  the  Eleatics  is 
also  testified  by  Aristotle,  De  Gen.  et  Corr.,  1.  8,  325  a,  26. 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  in  his  work  /wcpb^  AidKoofio^^  said  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  41) 
tliat  he  wrote  this  work  730  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  that  he  was  forty  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras.  Ho  must,  according  to  the  latter  statement,  have  been  bom 
about  4G0  B.  c,  with  which  date  agrees  the  statement  of  Apollodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  ibid.), 
that  he  was  bom  01.  80  ;  according  to  Thrasyllus  {ibid.),  01.  77.3  =  470  b.  c.  ;  but  for  t]i« 
date  of  tlie  capture  of  Troy  Democritus  appears  to  have  assumed,  instead  of  1184,  the 
year  1150,  whence  wo  derive,  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  named,  tho  year 
420  B.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  g^eat  age  (ninety  years  old ;  according  to  others, 
one  hundred,  or  even  more).  Desire  for  knowledge  led  him  to  undertake  extended  jour- 
neys, Eg^'pt  and  tho  Orient  being  among  the  places  visited  by  him.  Plato  never  mentions 
him,  and  speaks  only  with  contempt  of  the  materialistic  doctrine.  Plato  desired,  according 
to  tlie  narrative  of  Aristoxenus,  the  Aristotelian  (in  his  ItrropiKa  virofivr/fiaTa,  see  Diog.  L., 
IX.  40),  that  the  writings  of  Democritus  should  be  burned,  but  was  convinced  by  the 
Pythagoreans  Amyclas  and  Clinias,  of  the  uselcssness  of  such  a  proceeding,  since  the 
books  were  already  widely  circulated.    Aristotle  speaks  of  Democritus  with  respect* 

Democritus  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which  the  fieya^  HidKoofwc  was  the  most 
celebrated.  His  style  is  greatly  praised  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Dionysius,  for  its  clear- 
ness and  elevation. 

TIio  Atomistic  system  was  urged  by  Democritus,  who  perfected  it  and  raised  it  to  an 
acknowledged  position,  in  opposition  to  the  Anaxagorean  (in  the  sense  indicated  above,  at 
tho  end  of  §  24).  The  relation  between  Leucippus  and  Anaxagoras  is  uncertain.  Since 
Democritus  is  called  by  Aristotle  {Jfeiaph.,  J.  4)  an  haipo^  (an  intimate  companion  and 
disciple)  of  Leucippus,  the  difference  Ijctwecn  their  ages  can  hardly  have  amounted  to  forty 
years,  so  that  Leucippus  must  have  been  younger  than  Anaxagoras.  If  Anaxagoras  did 
not  make  himself  known  by  his  philosophical  productions  in  early  life,  it  may  be  that 
Leucippus  (who  appears  to  be  immediately  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  by 
his  iK>lemic  against  it)  preceded  him  in  this  respect ;  yet  this  is  not  very  probable,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  concluded  from  certain  passages  of  Anaxagoras,  in  wliich  lie  combats 
opinions  (in  particular  the  hypothesis  of  empty  inter-atomic  spaces)  that  arc,  it  Is  true^ 
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found  in  the  writings  of  the  Atomiats,  but  luul  already  been  propounded  bj  earlier  phllos* 
ophers  (especially  by  Pythagoreans),  and  had  also  been,  in  part,  combated  by  Parmenidet 
and  Empcdocles.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty  respecting  Leucippus  and  of  the  undoubted 
referesioe  which  Democritus  constantly  makes  to  Anaxagoras,  we  place  the  exposition  of 
the  Atomistic  system  inmiediately  after  that  of  the  Anaxagorean.  Besides,  the  nature  of 
the  doctrine  of  Homoeomeriffi,  which  is  a  sort  of  qualitative  Atomism,  places  it  in  the 
middle  between  the  four  qualitatively  different  elements  of  Empedodes  and  the  reduction 
by  Leucippus  and  Democritus  of  all  apparent  qualitative  diversity  to  the  merely  formal 
diversity  of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms. 

In  his  account  of  the  principles  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphysics,  Aristotle  says  (c  4):  '*  Leucippus  and  his  associate,  Democritus,  assume  as 
elements  the  full  (tr^pe^^  orepi&v^  vaordv)  and  the  void  {Kevdv,  fiav6v).  The  former  they 
term  being  {bv\  the  latter,  non-being  {ji^  Iv) ;  hence  they  assert,  Airther,  that  non*being 
exists  as  well  as  being."  According  to  another  account  (Plutarch.,  Adv,  CoL^  4),  Demoor 
ritus  expressed  himself  thus:  fi^  ftoTJuav  rb  6iv  ^  rd  fitjdev  elvai  (''Thing  is  not  more  real 
than  no-thing  "),  expressing  by  the  singularly  constructed  word,  dcv,  aomething  ("  tiling "). 
The  number  of  things  in  being  (atoms)  is  infinitely  great  Each  of  them  is  indivisible 
{arofu/vj.  Between  them  is  empty  space.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  empty  space, 
Democritus  alleged,  according  to  Aristotle  (Phys.^  IV.  6),  the  following  g^oimds :  1.  Motion 
requires  a  vacuum ;  for  that  which  is  full  can  receive  nothing  else  into  itself;  2.  Rarefac- 
tion and  condensation  are  impossible  without  the  existence  of  empty  intervals  of  space ; 
3.  Organic  growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into  the  vacant  spaces  of 
bodies;  4.  The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with  ashee, 
although  less  than  the  vessel  would  contain  if  empty,  is  not  just  so  much  less  as  the  space 
Amounts  to,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ashes ;  hence  the  one  must  in  part  enter  into  the 
vacant  interstices  of  the  other. 

The  atoms  differ  (according  to  Arist.,  MetapK^  I.  4)  in  the  three  particulars  of  shape 
(cxvf^t  called  /nxtfidc  by  the  Atomists  themselves,  according  to  Aristotle),  order  (rd^ic^  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Atomists,  6iadtfy^\  and  position  {BiaiCf  Atomistic  rpoir^).  As  an 
example  of  difference  in  shape,  Aristotle  cites  the  Greek  characters  A  and  N,  of  order  or 
sequence  AN  and  NA,  and  of  the  difference  of  position  Z  and  N.  As  being  essentiaUy 
characterized  by  their  shape,  Democritus  seems  to  have  called  the  atoms  also  Idiac  and 
ox^fiutTa  (Arist.,  Phya.^  III.  4 ;  Plut,  Adv.  Col,  8 ;  Hesych.,  s.  v.  iSia).  These  differences  are 
sufficient)  according  to  the  Atomists,  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of  phenomena ;  are  not  the 
same  letters  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  (Arist,  De  Gtn.  ti  Ccrr,^ 
L  2)  7  The  magnitude  of  the  atoms  is  diverse.  The  weight  of  each  atom  corresponds 
with  its  magnitude. 

The  cause  of  the  atoms  is  not  to  be  asked  after,  for  they  are  eternal,  and  hence  uncaused 
(Arist,  P^y9.,*VIII.  1,  p.  252  a,  35:  Afifi6KptTog  rov  ael  ovk  a^tol  apx^  ^T^'eiv).  (It  was 
probably  not  the  Atomists  themselves,  but  later  philosophers,  who  first  hypostasized  thiff 
very  absence  of  a  cause  into  a  species  of  cause  or  efficient  nature,  rd  avrdfiarav.) 

Democritus  is  said  also  to  have  declared  the  motion  of  the  atoms  to  be  primordial  and 
etemsL  But  with  this  statement  we  find  united  the  other,  tbat  the  weight  of  the  larger 
atoms  urged  them  downward  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  by  which  means  the  smaller 
and  lighter  ones  were  forced  upward,  while  through  their  collision  with  the  descending 
atoms  lateral  movements  were  also  produced.  In  this  way  arose  a  rotatory  motion  {iivr,\ 
which,  extending  farther  and  farther,  occasioned  the  formation  of  worlds.  In  this  process 
homogeneous  elements  came  together  (not  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  *Move"  and 
"hate,"  or  an  all^rulmg  "  Mind,"  but)  in  obedience  to  natural  necessity,  in  virtue  of  which 
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things  of  like  weight  and  shape  must  come  to  the  same  places,  just  as  we  obsenre  in  th« 
winnowing  of  grain.  Many  atoms  having  become  permanently  united  in  the  course  of  their 
revolutions,  larger  composite  bodies  and  whole  worlds  came  into  existence. 

The  earth  was  originally  in  motion,  and  continued  thus,  while  it  was  yet  small  and 
light ;  but  g^radually  it  came  to  rest.  Organized  beings  arose  from  the  moist  earth.  The 
soul  consists  of  fine,  smooth,  and  round  atoms,  which  are  also  atoms  of  fire.  Such  atoou 
are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  but  in  particular  organs  they  exercise  per- 
ticular  functions.  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  thought,  the  heart,  of  anger,  the  liver,  of  desire. 
When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  inhale  soul-atoms  f^om  the  air ;  in  the  expiration  of 
breath  we  exhale  such  atoms  into  the  air,  and  life  lasts  as  long  as  this  double  process  is 
continued. 

Sensuous  perception  is  explained  by  effluxes  of  atoms  from  the  things  perceived, 
whereby  images  (eldctXa)  are  produced,  which  strike  our  senses.  Through  such  dduXa^ 
says  Domocritus,  even  the  gods  manifest  themselves  to  us.  Perception  is  not  wholly 
veracious;  it  transforms  the  impressions  received.  The  atoms  are  invisible  on  aocoimt 
of  their  smallness  (only  excepting,  perhaps,  those  which  come  from  the  sun).  Atoms  and 
vacuity  are  all  that  exists  in  reality;  qualitative  differences  exist  only  /or  us,  in  the 
sensuous  phenomenon  (V6fUf>  yXvidf  xal  v6/i^  irucpdv,  vofu^  depfidv^  vdfitf)  ^xp^t  v6fu^  XP^ ' 
irey  di  irofui  xai  Ktv6v^  Domocritus,  op.  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv,  Math.^  YIL  135).  The  asser- 
tion of  Democritus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  72),  that  in  reality  wo  know  nothing,  eta  (trey  dk 
w6hf  idfiev,  kv  pv&t^  yap  ^  aXi^ffia),  must,  as  employed  by  him,  probably  be  restricted  to 
the  case  of  sensuous  phenomena ;  for  in  view  of  the  assurance  with  which  Democritus 
professes  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  this  skeptical  utterance  can  not  be  supposed  to  boar  upon 
that  doctrine  itself.  Democritus  (according  to  Sext  Empir.,  Adv,  Math.^  YII.  138)  also 
expressly  distinguished  from  sensuous  perception,  which  ho  called  obscure  knowledge 
(aKOT'ai\  the  genuine  knowledge  (yvriaifj)  acquired  by  the  understanding  through  investiga- 
tion. That  kind  of  philosophical  thinking  by  which  Democritus  went  beyond  the  results  of 
sensuous  perception  and  recognized  in  the  atoms  the  reality  of  things,  was  not  made  by 
him  itself  a  subject  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  thinking  is 
effected  was  left  by  him  without  special  explanation ;  it  is  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
following  period  (with  the  earliest  among  whom  Democritus  was  indeed  contemporaneous) 
that  reflection  concerning  the  nature  of  thought  itself  begins.  Yet  it  follows  from  the 
flmdamental  principles  of  Democritus  that  thought  can  not  be  independent  of  sensation  or 
the  voiic  of  the  V^;t^,  and  this  inference  was  expressly  drawn  by  Democritus  (Cia,  De  FSn^ 
I.  6;  Pint.,  Dt  PL  Philas.,  lY.  8;  cf.  Arist.,  De  An.,  III.  3).  Tlie  only  expression  which 
Democritus  appears  to  have  given  to  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  true  knowledge,  is 
that  implied  in  the  principle  which  ho  enoimcod  in  agreement  with  Anaxagoras,  that  we 
should  proceed  in  our  inferences  from  phenomena  {(pcuvo/ieva)  to  the  unknown  {&&iiXtt,  see 
Sext  Empir.,  Adv.  Jftith.,  YIL  140),  and  in  his  dootrine  that  thooght  ariaes  when  the 
modems  of  the  soul  are  ^^  symmetrical  ^  (Theophr.,  De  SeMu,  58). 

The  soul  is  the  noblest  part  of  man ;  he  who  loves  its  goods,  loves  what  is  most  divine. 
He  who  loves  the  goods  of  the  body,  which  is  the  tent  of  the  soul,  loves  the  merely  human. 
The  highest  good  is  happiness  {evearu,  nAvfiia^  arapa^ia^  aSafi^ia).  This  is  attained  by 
avoiding  extremes  and  observing  the  limits  fixed  by  nature  {juTpiorriTi  rip^JHoc  luu  fiiom 
^vfifierpiif).  Not  external  goods  secure  happiness ;  its  seat  is  the  soul  (Maifim'ui  i^xK 
KoL  KOKoScufwvlif  ovK  tv  Pooidjpaoi  ciiciei  ovd*  ev  XP^^^  i^^XV  ^  oifajr^ptov  iaifiovoc}.  Not 
the  act  as  such,  but  the  will,  determines  moral  charactor  (ayaBtv  ov  rd  p)  aduUeev^  oAJld 
rd  fttfdi  WiXetv — x'^***'^^^  ^'^  ^  pXhruv  npd^  r^  afunpipf^  aXk*  6  tv  6pgv  npoyptifikvoq). 
The  highest  satisfaction  comes  from  knowledge  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.^  XIY.  27,  3 ;  ^j^fipdturoc 
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iXeyt  PaOXta&Oi  /laXXov  ftiav  evpeiv  tuTuikoyimt^  ^  r^v  Hepauv  oi  Paaiktiav  yevkcBai).     The 
country  of  the  wise  and  good  is  the  whole  world  (avdpl  ao^  rraaa  yq  parq  *  V^;t7C  7^ 

In  the  ethical  theorems  of  Democritus,  as  also  in  those  which  relate  to  the  difference 
between  objectiye  reality  and  our  subjective  apprehension  of  it,  and  which  belong  to  the 
theory  of  cognition,  the  tendency  to  overstep  the  limits  of  cosmology  becomes  manifest — a 
tendency  not  wanting  to  any  of  the  older  philosophers  and  peculiarly  natural  in  those 
standing  on  the  borders  of  the  first  period.  Democritus,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  but 
younger  than  he,  went  considerably  farther  in  this  direction  than  Anazag^ras  or  any 
other  of  the  earlier  thinkers. 

The  first  disciples  and  successors  of  Democritus  (among  whom  Metrodorus  of  Chios  is 
the  most  important)  seem  to  have  emphasized  more  strongly  and  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  the  skeptical  elements,  which  were  contained  more  particularly  in  his  doctrine 
of  sensuoos  peroeptiom 


SsooKD  (Pbetaiunolt  Anthbopological)  Period  of  Obsxk 

Philosopht, 

FROM  THE  SOPHISTS  TO  THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 

SKEPTICS. 

§  86.  To  tli«  Second  Period  of  Greek  Philosophy  belong,  1)  the 
Sophists,  2)  Socrates,  the  imperfect  disciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  8)  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skeptics.  The  Sophists,  as 
specnlators,  regard  mainly  the  phenomena  of  perception,  represen- 
tation, and  desire.  Socrates  considers  principally  the  pheiiomcDa 
and  laws  of  logical  thinking  and  moral  willing,  and  thus  recognizes 
the  essential  relation  of  man,  the  thinking  subject,  to  the  objective 
world  ;  the  more  precise  investigation  of  this  relation  is  undertaken 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  redirect  attention  to  physical  phi- 
losophy, and  who  (as  regards  their  political  and  ethical  do<d;rines) 
regard  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  or  the  individual  as  an  essen- 
tial and  a  natural  part  of  the  body  politic.  The  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, while  indeed  laying  more  stress  upon  the  independence  of  the 
individual,  leave  him  nevertheless  subject  to  norms  of  thouglit  and 
will  having  universal  validity.  Finally,  Skepticism,  which  likewise 
seeks  its  end  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  subject, 
]>repareB  the  way  for  a  new  period,  through  the  dissolution  of  all 
existing  systems. 
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The  ethical  nnd  relffriooB  nttentnoeB  of  the  poet«,  hffttorlAoa,  ete^  of  this  period  eontain  |»hiloaofkblail 
natter,  hut  not  in  pbilusophical  form,  and  the  exposition  of  them  mnst  be  left  to  the  historians  of  literature 
and  of  human  culture  in  its  more  general  development. 

In  this  period  Athens  became  the  center  of  Hellenic  culture  and,  especially,  of  Hellenic 
philosophy.  Pericles  (in  Thucyd.,  II.  41)  describes  Athens  as  a  school  of  civilisation  for 
Greece.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Protagoras  (p.  337  d),  the  Sophist,  Hippias  of  KUa,  terms 
Athens  ''the  Prytancum  of  the  wisdom  of  Hellas.**  Isocrates  says  {Fanegyr.^  50):  "tlio 
Athenian  state  has  caused  the  name  Hellenes  to  become  suggestive  rather  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  historical  descent"  The  susceptibility  of  the  Athenians  for  art  and 
science,  their  disposition  for  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  are  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  historio 
connections  of  the  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

§  27.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists  the  transition  was  effected 
from  philosophy  as  cosmology  to  philosophy  as  concerning  itself  with 
the  thinking  and  willing  sabject.  Yet  the  reflection  of  the  Sophists 
extended  only  to  the  recognition  of  the  subject  in  his  immediate 
individual  character,  and  was  incompetent,  therefore,  to  establish  on 
a  scientific  basis  the  theory  of  cognition  and  science  of  morals,  for 
which  it  prepared  the  way.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  ten- 
dency were  Protagoras  the  Individualist,  Gorgias  the  Nihilist,  Hippias 
the  Poly  mathist,  and  Prodicud  the  Moralist.  These  men  were  followed 
by  a  younger  generation  of  Sophists,  who  perverted  the  philosophi- 
cal principle  of  subjectivism  more  and  more,  till  it  ended  in  mere 
frivolity. 

On  the  SophfsU,  corapnre — in  addition  to  the  several  chapters  which  treat  of  them  in  the  aboTe- 
eited  works  of  Ilegol,  Brandts.  Zeller,and  others,  and  In  Orote*8  nutary  qf  Greece  (\  HI.  ppk  474-M4X  and 
K.  F.  Hermann's  6'mcA.  u,  Syet.  der  PUiton.  PhiUmtphie  (i»p.  179  seq.  and  896  seq.)— in  partlcalar,  tbo 
following  works:  JocGeel,  I/Moria  critica  $ophitiarvm^  qui  SoeraiU  aetaie  Atkeni^Jtoru^mut,  in  Uie 
Nova  acta  Utt.  toeieU  Jifuno- Trujectinae^  p.  IL,Utr.  1SS8;  Herm.  Boiler.  IHs  griechUdun  SopkUten  wu 
Hok-rateH'  und  Platc'e  Zeit  vnd  Vir  Eif\fiu99  at^f  Leredtmmkeit  und  Philoeophie,  Stuttg.  1889;  W.  G. 
F.  Roecher,  De  hUtoricae  doetrinae  apud  eopfiistae  major ee  veetlgtU,  Gutt  1S83;  W.  Baumhoaer, 
^i«<tm  vim  eophittae  habuerint  AVienie  ad  aeiaiis  euae  diJtcipUnam,  more*  ae  etudia  immutandn^ 
Utrecht,  1S44;  II.  Schlldener,  DU  Sophitten,  in  Jahn*8  ArcJiiv  /Ur  Philol^  Vol.  XVII.,  pu  8S5  seq. 
1851 ;  Joh.  Frei,  Beitruge  eur  Geeehichle  der  grieekitehen  Sophi^tit.  in  .the  Bhein.  Jtfiue.  /  Ph^  mw 
series,  VII.  1S50,  pp.  C27-AM,  and  VIII.  1853,  pp.  26S-879;  A.  J.  Vitringa,  he  •ophiHartun  tekoli*^  qna^ 
Socratie  aeiate  Athenie  Jlorueruni,  in:  Jfnemo»gne^  IL  1858,  pp.  22S-287;  Valat,  Seeai  hietori^s  nir 
lee  eophistee  grecs^  in  rinre»tigateur,  Paris,  1859,  Sept,  pp.  257-267,  Nov.,  pp.  821-886,  Dec,  pp.  8N^-861 ; 
Theod.  Oomperz,  JHe  griech.  SophieUn^  in  the  Dwteehe  Jahrb^  Vol.  VII.,  Berl.  1668;  N.  Weeklein,  JH4 
SophitUn  vnd  die  Sophietik  nach  den  Angaben  Plato^e^  W&nbnrfr.  1866;  Martin  Schnnz,  Beitrdg^  nr#* 
voreokratiscfun  Philoeophie  aue  Plato,  I.  Heft;  Die  SopMsUn,  Ofittingen,  1867;  Miillaeih,  /Vo^mtfiite 
Ph.  Graec.^  II.,  1867,  p.  LVIIL  seq.,  and  ^ Sophittarum I^ragm.^*^  ibid.  p.  180  seq. ;  H.  Siebeck,  Au  iVoMcm 
du  Wietene  bei  SokraUe  und  der  Sophidik,  Halle,  1870. 

The  Sophists  are  historically  of  importance  not  only  as  rhetoricians,  graroiDArianB,  and 
diflTuscrs  of  various  forms  of  positive  knowledge,  but  also  (as,  in  particular,  Hegel  has 
shown)  as  representatives  of  a  relatively  legitimate  philosophical  stand-point.  Their  philo- 
sophical reflection  centered  in  man,  was  subjective  rather  than  objective  in  direction,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  ethics  and  logic.    That  the  Sophists  should  turn  their  attcntioa 
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primarily  to  the  nataral  basis  and  condition  of  thought  and  will  alone,  i.  e.,  to  perception 
and  opinion,  to  sensuous  pleasure  and  individual  desire  and  will,  was  natural  and  neces- 
sary ;  their  error  consisted  in  treating  this  natural  basis,  beyond  which  their  reflective  obser- 
vation did  not  extend,  as  comprehending  all  the  subjective  powers  and  data,4md  in  ignoring 
or  misapprehending  the  higher.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists 
marks  a  progress  in  phUosophical  thought  The  sensualistic  subjectivism  of  Protagoras  is 
in  one  respect  superior  to  the  philosophical  thinking  of  Parmenides;  for  the  latter  is  only 
concerned  with  being  in  general,  not  (or  at  least  only  incidentally)  with  perception  and 
thought  themselves.  The  sensualism  of  the  Sophists  is  not  itself  sensuous  perception, 
but,  essentially,  reflective  thinking  concerning  perception  and  opinion,  and  consequently 
the  next  st^p  to  tliat  speculation  concerning  thought  as  sudi,  which  was  instituted  by 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Without  those  ** Sophists,"  these  "philosophers"  could 
not  have  become  what  they  did  become.  In  considering  the  judgments  expressed  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists,  not  only  should  the  great 
difference  be  borne  in  mind  between  the  earlier  and  later  generations  of  Sophists,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  standard  by  which  these  philosophers  judged  them.  Measured  by  the 
ideal  principles  of  Plato,  the  thinking  and  the  character  of  the  Sophists  appear  reprehen- 
sible ;  but  they  were  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  times 
(the  Sophists,  as  Plat.,  Hep,^  493,  says,  taught  rd  rCtv  itoXamv  66yfiaTa\  although  many 
of  the  Sophists  disputed  in  certain  respects  the  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sophists, 
who  cultivated  chiefly  rhetoric  and  much  more  rarely  the  pseudo-dialectical  science  of  dis- 
pute ("Eristic"),  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  dialectical  destruction  of  naive,  traditional 
convictions.  It  was  (as  Groto  correctly  remarks)  Socrates  and  his  pupils,  who  first  com- 
pleted this  work  of  destruction  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  furnish  a  positive 
substitute  for  what  was  destroyed. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  were  only  criticism^  and  had  only  accomplished  the  sub- 
version of  cosmological  philosophy,  we  should  be  obliged  to  include  it  (as  Zeller  and  others 
do)  in  the  first  period.  But  since  it  is  essentially  characterized  by  reflection  on  certain 
pliascs  of  subjective  life,  it  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  second  period,  Even  Zeller, 
who  places  it  in  the  first,  admits  (Ph.  d.  Gr.,  II.  1,  2d  od.  p.  129 ;  of.  also  I.  p.  725)  that 
'*  the  Sophists  first  conducted  philosophy  from  objective  investigation  to  ethics  and  dia- 
lectic, and  transferred  thought  to  subjective  ground." 

The  essential  point  in  which  the  Sophists  were  innovators  was  this :  that  they  intro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  instruction,  not  iu  any  special  department,' as  music  or  gymnastics, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  certain  universality  of  culture,  a  culture  which 
should  embrace  all  the  interests  of  life  and  which,  in  particular,  should  provide  the 
recipients  of  it  with  political  intelligence ;  that,  further,  this  instniction  was  founded  on 
speoulattons  concerning  the  nature  of  human  volition  and  thought,  and  that  by  it,  rather 
tlian  by  tradition  or  common  opinion,  they  caused  the  views  and  practices  of  the  citizens 
to  1*0  determined.  This  new  branch  of  instruction  was  by  no  means  given  up  by  Socrates 
and  his  disciples ;  it  was  only  expanded  and  developed  by  them  in  another  and  more  pro- 
found manner,  so  that,  with  all  their  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  they  nevertheless  stand 
witn  them  on  the  common  ground  of  subjective  phUosophical  speculation  (cf.  Plutarch's 
14/*  of  Themiatodes,  chap.  2). 

§  28.  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (bom  about  490),  who  figured  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  numerous  Greek  cities,  especially  at  Athens, 
a/'d  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  although  considerably  older  than 
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he,  transferred  and  applied  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitns  respecting  the 
eternal  flnx  of  all  things  to  the  knowing  subject,  and  asserted :  Han 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  things  that  are,  that  thej  are,  of  things 
that  are  not,  that  tbey  are  not.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to  each 
man,  so  is  it  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The  existence  of  the 
gods  is  uncertain. 

On  Protagoru  alone,  ef.  Gefsti  D^  Prciagora  SophUta^  Olesten,  1827 ;  Leonh.  Spengel,  J>6  Proiagora 
rhetare  ^^utque  tcriptia^  in  his  Swaynry^  rtxvw^  Stnttg.  182S,  p.  52  Mq. ;  Ludw.  Ferd.  Herbst,  Frotagonuf 
L4b4n  vmd  SophUUk  aut  den  QuelUn  tusammengetttUt^  in  PhUoL-hUt.  JStwHen^  ed.  bj  PetorMn,  1«C 
part,  Hamb.  1S82,  p.  SS  aeq. ;  KriMbe,  Fortchutiffen^  I.  pp.  130-143 ;  Job.  Frei,  Quaettionet  Ptotagor^ae^ 
Bonn,  1845:  O.  Weber,  QuateUonM  Protagoreae,  Marbnn^,  1860;  Jak.  Bemajs,  DU  Koro^cAAerm  cTee 
Protagoran,  In  tbe  Wuin,Mtu.  f.  PML,  N.  S.,  VII.  1850,  pp.  464-488;  A.  J.  Yitrinsra,  2>e  Protagoras  Htm 
4t  philoJiophia,  Qroningen,  1858;  Friedr.  Blaaa,  Die  aU.  Artdsamteii^  Leipsic,  1868,  pp.  Sa-SA.  Ct  tb* 
works  cited,  ad  $  27. 

Plato  states  {Protag,^  31*7  c,  scq.)  that  Protagoras  was  considerably  older  than  Socratet. 
According  to  a  statement  in  the  Platonic  dialog^ie  Meno  (p.  91  e),  from  which  the  similar 
statement  of  ApoUodonis  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  56)  seems  to  have  been  copied,  he  lived  about 
seventy  years ;  according  to  another  version  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  55),  he  lived  more  than 
ninety  years.  Probably  he  was  bom  ca.  491,  and.died  ca.  421-415  b.  c.  He  called  himself 
a  ao^urri/^,  i.  €.,  a  teacher  of  wisdom  (Plat.,  Protag.,  p.  316  d :  6fioXDyut  re  ao^uni/^  dvai  mi2 
iTMdeietv  avOftoirovc),  The  word  Sophist  acquired  its  signification  as  a  term  of  reproadi 
especially  through  Aristophanes  and  afterward  through  the  followers  of  Socrates,  par^ 
ticularly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  contrasted  themselves,  as  "philosophers,"  with  the 
"  Sophists."  Sophists  like  Protagoras  stood  in  high  consideration  with  the  majority  of 
cultivated  people,  as  Plato's  dialogue  Protag.  especially  attests,  although  a  respectable  and 
well-to-do  Athenian  burgher  could  not  himself  have  been  a  Sophist  (man  of  letters),  and 
earned  money  by  public  lessons.  It  is  well  known  that  at  a  later  time  rhetoricians  were 
also  called  Sophists.  Protagoras  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  laws  for  the  Athenian 
colony  of  Thurii  (Heraclides,  ap,  Diog.  L.,  IX.  50).  He  was  first  at  Athens  between  451 
and  445  B.  c.  (see  Frei),  next  perhaps  about  432,  and  again  01.  88.3  =  422-421  B.  c,  and 
shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  Plato  in  his  dialogue  Protagoras  has  with 
poetic  license  transferred  single  circumstances  from  422  to  432.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
last  sojourn  at  Athens  (about  415  ?  or  411  ?)  he  was  accused  and  condemned  as  an  atheists 
The  copies  of  his  work  were  demanded  of  their  private  owners,  and  burned  in  tlie  mrtrket- 
place ;  he  himself  perished  at  sea  on  his  passage  to  Sicily.  The  supposition  of  Epicurus, 
that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Democritus  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  53  ;  X.  8),  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  relation  between  their  ages,  and  is  improbable  on  other  grounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  even  affirmed  tliat  Democritus  mentioned  and  opposed  Protagoras  in  his  writings 
(Diog.  L.,  IX.  42 ;  PlutarclL,  Adv.  Coloten,  IV.  2). 

In  tlie  doctrine  of  Protagoras  Plato  finds  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Ileraclitus  (Theaet^  p.  152  seq.).  He  admits  its  validity  with  reference  to  sensuous  percep- 
tion {aiodi/atc)y  but  objects  to  any  extension  of  it  beyond  this  province  as  an  illegitimate 
generalization  of  the  tlieory  of  relativity.  (For  the  rest,  there  is  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion, that  all  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  is  such  only  for  the  knowing,  feeling^  and 
wilUng  subject,  a  permanent  tnith.  This  truth  Protagoras  only  one-sidedly  exaggerated 
by  ignoring  the  objective  factor.) 

According  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  51,  the  original  words  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  Pro> 
tagoras  (''Man  the  measure  of  all  things")  were  as  follows:  iravruv  xPVt^'''*^  f^P^ 
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ii^pcfiroCi  Tuv  fikp  hvTijv  ii^  kori^  tu»  6i  ovk  ovruv  6^  ovk  iouv.  It  remaiiia  uncertain  how 
far  the  manner  in  which  Protagoras  established  this  proposition  agreed  with  that  which 
we  find  reported  in  Plato's  Theaetehu  (p.  152  seq.).  Diog.  L.  says  of  Protagoras  that  "  he 
first  showed  how  theses  might  be  defended  and  attacked/'  and  "  he  first  said  that  on  everjr 
subject  contradictory  affirmations  could  be  maintained."  It  is  to  the  equivocal  pseudo- 
dialectical  mode  of  discussion  which  is  implied  in  these  quotations,  and  which  Protagoras 
seems  to  have  followed  in  his  work  'AvriXoyucd^  that  Plato  alludes  in  terms  of  censure  in 
PhaedOf  p.  101  d,  e.  Aristotle  says  {Metaph.^  III.  2,  32,  p.  998  a,  4) :  ixmep  UpijTaydfMC 
iXrytv  iTdyx^JV  Tovf  ymfitrpa^^  (M  td  Ktv^ei^  Kal  kXuce^  rob  ovpavov  hftouu,  rctpl  uv  ^  aarpO' 
Xoyia  trouiTm  rov^  Xdryov^^  obre  ret  otffieia  roif  iurrpoic  t^  airr^  Ixei  ^ihJtv^  from  which  it 
appears  that  Protagoras  sought  to  meet  the  objection  urged  against  his  sensualistic  sub- 
jectivism on  the  ground  of  the  universal  validity  of  geometrical  propositions  independently 
of  individual  opinion,  by  retorting  that,  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality,  simple  points, 
straight  lines,  and  geometrical  curves  nowhere  exist  In  this  he  confounded  with  mere 
subjective  experience,  abstraction  when  employed  as  a  means  of  confining  the  attention  to 
special  phases  of  objective  reality. 

In  illustration  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Protagoras,  a  kindred  utterance  of  Goethe 
may  be  compared,  which  will  illustrate  as  well  the  relative  truth  of  that  idea,  as  the  one- 
sadedness  of  disallowing  an  objective  norm.  ^'  I  have  observed  that  I  hold  that  thought  to 
be  true  which  is  fruiifvl  for  me,  which  adjusts  itself  to  the  general  direction  of  my  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  furthers  me  in  it  Now,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural,  that 
such  a  thought  should  not  chime  in  with  the  sense  of  another  person,  nor  further  him, 
perhaps  even  be  a  hinderance  to  him,  and  so  he  will  hold  it  to  be  false ;  when  one  is  right 
thoroughly  convinced  of  tliis  he  will  never  indulge  in  controversy**  {Goetke-Zdterscher 
BriefwtchMi^  V.  364).  Compare  further  the  following  in  Goethe*s  Maxijiun  und  Beflanonen  : 
**  When  I  know  my  relation  to  myself  and  to  the  outer  world,  I  say  that  I  possess  the 
truth.     And  thus  each  may  have  his  own  truth,  and  yet  truth  is  ever  the  same." 

Protagoras  won  for  himself  considerable  scientific  distinction  by  his  philological  investi- 
gations. He  treated  of  the  right  use  of  words  (opSokneta^  Plat.,  Phaedr.^  267  c),  and  he  first 
dwtinguished  the  different  forms  of  the  sentence  which  correspond  with  the  moods  of  the 
verb  (Diog.  L,  IX.  53 :  6uikt  6i  rbv  X6yov  rrpCtToq  etc  rirrapa*  evxi>>^^f  kpuTijatv^  andtcptotv, 
evroXTv).  (But  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  such  passages  as  Iliad,  I.  1 :  Mi/vfv  &ei6e,  Bed, 
where  not  a  command,  but  a  request,  was  to  be  expressed,  threw  him  into  a  perplexity, 
frocB  which  he  could  only  rescue  himself  by  censuriug  the  Homeric  form  of  expression ;  v. 
Arist,  PoeL,  c.  19,  p.  1456  b,  15).  Protagoras  also  distinguished  the  genders  of  nouns. 
Those  who  would  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  discourse  were  required  by  him  to 
oonibine  practice  with  theory  (Stob.,  Floril,,  XXIX.  80:  Upuraydpa^  iXtye  fdijdiv  eivai  fi^e 
TiX'^W^  ovev  /itXir^  fttjre  lukerjfv  avev  rixvrK), 

A  case,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  may  be  made  victorious  by  the  rhetorical  art 
{Tb¥  ^u  X6yov  KpeiTTo  iroteiv,  Arist,  /?Ae(.,  II.  24 ;  GelL,  JV.  A,^  V.  3).  This  utterance  of 
Protagoras  does  not  imply  that  the  "  weaker  "  side  must  necessarily  be  known  to  be  unjust 
(as  Aristophanes  presupposes,  who  falsely  attributes  the  doctrine  to  Socrates,  Nub,,  113). 
sun,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  moral  character  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  difference  is  led 
nnnotioed  which  subsists  between  cases  where  just  arguments,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unremarked,  are  brought  to  light,  and  cases  in  which  the  unjust  is  clothed  with 
tlie  appearance  of  justice ;  the  Protagorean  principle  of  the  identity  of  appearance  and 
reality  rendered  such  a  distinction  impossible. 

The  sentence:  n6vmv  XP"!!^^*^  fiirpov  iarlv  avOpufrroc  formed,  according  to  Sextus 
Kmpiricua,  Adv,  Math^  VII.  560,  the  beginning  of  the  work  entitled  Kara/SdAAovrec  (so. 
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^6yoi).  Witli  the  same  sentence  began  also,  aooording  to  Plat,  TheaeLf  p.  161c,  the 
A^eta,  No  work  bearing  either  of  these  titles  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  hia 
list  of  the  works  of  Protagoras  (D.  L..  IX.  55).  We  must,  therefore,  either  assume  with 
Bernajs  (R?uin.  Mus.^  new  series,  VII.  p.  467),  that  the  'AvriXoyiai  mentioned  bj  Diogenes 
were  identical  with  the  Karajid^MVTeg  or  the  'AAi^^eto,  or  perhaps  regard  'Avrikoyiai  or 
Karapd^^^vrec  as  having  constituted  the  general  title,  while  'Akf/tfeia  was  the  special  name 
given  to  the  first  book.  According  to  the  exaggerated  and  undoubtedly  caliunniatorj 
expression  of  the  Aristotelian,  Aristoxenua — whom  Phavorinus  followed  (cited  by  Diog.  L^ 
III.  37  and  57) — Plato  drew  nearly  all  tlie  positions  of  his  theory  of  the  ideal  state  from 
the  'AvrtXoyuca  (AvrtXoyiai)  of  Protagoras.  This,  while  perliaps  true  of  single  positions, 
can  not  be  true  of  the  tlieory  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  fundamental 
principles  assumed  by  Protagoras  and  Plato.  Whether  the  myth,  which  Plato  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  same  name  (p.  320  c,  seq.X  really  belongs 
to  him,  is  uncertain,  though  not  improbable. 

Of  the  gods,  Protagoras  (aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  51)  affirmed  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  thoy  existed  or  not;  for  many  things  liindered  this  knowledge,  such  aa  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of  human  life. 

§  29.  Gorgias  of  Leontini  (in  Sicily),  who  came  to  Athens  as  embas- 
Bador  from  his  native  city  in  the  year  427  b.  c,  was  an  elder  contem* 
porary  of  Socrates,  whom  he  ontlived.  He  taaght  chiefly  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  In  pliilosophy  he  held  a  doctrine  of  nihilism,  expressed 
in  these  three  propositions :  1)  Nothing  exists ;  2)  If  any  thing  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  unknowable ;  3)  If  any  thing  existed  and  were 
knowable,  the  knowledge  of  it  coald  nevertheless  not  be  commnni- 
cated  to  others. 

The  following  works  trmit  spMiallj  of  Oorglas :  H.  Ed.  Fom,  De  Oorgia  LeonUno  eommmiatUK  inttf^ 
potUus  ft  ArUtotslis  de  Got-gia  liber  emendaUuM  edituM,  Halle,  lbS8:  Leonh.  Sptofrel,  Ih  Gorgia  rktktr^ 
]9<a,  in  '* Svi«YWYi|  r^xvitv:'  btuttg.  1828 ;  Oraturtt  AUici,  ed.  J.  Q.  BaUenutiHtrm,  fihn^ypAusykue.  VJl^ 
Zarich,  ISA  p.  129  aeq. :  Fref,  Beitr.  gur  Ge&eK.  der  grieeK  Sophiatik^  in  the  ^A^fi.  Mum^  VII.  1880.  |v 
fi2T  seq.  and  VIII.,  2C8  neq. ;  Fronz  Suacmlhl,  Ceber  duA  VtrhitUniM  den  GotgiaH  ^ttm  EmjtHlakUK  in  tb* 
N,  Jahrb.  fUr  Pfu,  18M,  pi>.  4(M3.  A.  Baamstark,  Gorgian  voh  Uontium^  In  the  Rtuln,  Mum.  f.  ^ftOelL, 
XV.  1S40,  pp.  621-626;  Franz  Kern.  KriUtc/is  Btmerkung^n  »um  8.  T^eii  dsr  ptudo-Ari^oUliMekem 
JSehH/t  w.  Utv.,  w.  Ziiv^  w.  Vopyiov,  Oldenburg,  1869;  Fried.  Blaaa,  Dls  au,  B€r«d%.  von  Gorg.  bit  gu  L^tUu, 
Leipaic,  1868,  pp.  44-72. 

That  Gorgias,  in  01.  88.2  (in  the  summer  of  the  year  427  B.  c.\  at  the  head  of  a  Leon- 
tine  cmbasFj,  sought  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  send  help  against  the  Syracuaant,  it 
related  by  Diodorus  (XII.  63;  of  Tliucyd.,  III.  86).  Plato  compares  him  (Phaedr.,  p.  261) 
to  Nestor,  on  accotmt  of  liis  oratorical  talent,  and  having  reference  also,  as  is  probable,  t« 
liis  great  ago.  The  approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  may  (according  to  Frei)  bt 
assumed  as  respe(!tively  483  and  375  a  c.  According  to  the  account  given  in  Atlienieua, 
XI.  605  d,  he  was  still  living  when  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorgias  was  written,  and  termed 
the  author  of  it  an  Arehiloeut  redivivus.  He  appears  to  have  passed  the  last  part  of  his  \ih 
at  Larissa,  in  Thessab*. 

According  to  the  Platonic  dialogue  Meno  (p.  76  c)  Gorgias  agreed  with  Rmpedoclea  in 
the  doctrine  of  cfnuxos  from  perceived  objects  and  of  pores ;  and  appears  to  have  been  m 
general,  »  disciple  of  Kmpodocles  in  natural  philosophy.  Coraz  and  perhaps  also  Tisias 
were  his  predeocA^ors  and  patterns  in  rhetoric;  the  rhetorical  Qumner  of  Empedoclea 
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appears  also  to  hare  exercised  a  powerflil  influence  on  him.  Gorgias  described  rhetoric 
as  the  worker  of  conviction  (vetdovg  dijfitovpydg).  He  is  said  to  have  termed  tragedy  a  salu- 
tary deception  (Plut,  Ik  Gloria  Athenienaitmij  cap.  5  ;  ct,  De  Aud,  FoeLj  c.  1 :  Tofyyia^  6i  t^ 
Tpay<fidiav  elvrev  airdnrVj  ^  6  re  arraiifaag  duuu&repoq  rob  fo^  airarf^avro^  xal  6  airanjBeii 
ao^Tepoq  Toif  fiif  airanjOivroc).  In  his  philosophical  argumentations  Gorgias  made  use  of 
the  contradictory  propositions  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
grade their  earnest  tendency  into  a  rhetorical  word-play. 

In  his  Gorgias  (p.  462  seq.)  Plato  defines  sophistry  {eo^oriKf/,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term,  and  apparently  with  special  reference  to  the  political  and  ethical  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras) as  a  corniption  of  the  art  of  legislation,  and  r  he  tunc  (as  taught  especially  by 
(rorgias  and  his  successors)  as  a  corruption  of  justice  (considered  here  in  a  narrower  sense 
tiian  in  the  /2ep.,  namely,  as  denoting  retribution  and  reward,  avriire^ovdo^) ;  the  charao* 
teristic  feature  in  each  being  flattery  {imXaKeia) ;  these  corruptions,  he  affirms,  are  not  arts, 
but  simply  forms  of  quackery.  Plato  parallelizes  the  two  arts  named,  which  are  included 
by  liim  under  the  one  name  of  politics,  and  their  corruptions,  as  having  reference  all  of  them' 
to  the  soul,  with  an  equal  number  of  "businesses"  {emT7f6eiaeic\  which  have  reference 
to  the  body,  namely,  the  art  of  legislation  with  gymnastics,  justice  with  the  healing  art, 
sophistry  with  the  art  of  adornment,  and  rhetoric  with  the  art  of  cookery.  But  in  those 
depreciatory  definitions  and  comparisons  he  refers  less  to  the  doctrines  of  Gorgias  than  to 
tlic  practice  of  some  of  his  successors,  who  were  less  scnipulous  than  Gorgias  himself, 
about  ignoring  the  dependence  of  true  rhetoric  on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  tnily  good 
and  just,  and  who  abandoned  themselves  exclusively  to  the  chase  after  "joy  and 
pleasure." 

The  main  contents  of  the  work  of  Gorgias,  rrept  rov  fiij  dvroc  f^  nepl  <^Oae(j^,  are  found  in 
Sext.  Empir.,  Adu,  Jfath.^  YII.  65  seq^  and  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  treatise,  De  Mclisao^ 
Xenophane  (or  ZenoTU:)  et  Gorgia.  1)  Nothing  is ;  for  if  any  tiling  were,  its  being  must  be 
either  derived  or  eternal ;  but  it  can  not  have  been  derived,  whether  from  the  existent  or 
from  the  non-existent  (according  to  the  Eleatics) ;  nor  can  it  be  eternal,  for  then  it  must  be 
infinite ;  but  the  infinite  is  nowhere,  since  it  can  neither  be  in  itself  nor  in  any  thing  else,  and 
what  is  nowhere,  is  not.  2)  If  any  thing  were,  it  could  not  be  known ;  for  if  knowledge 
of  the  existent  were  possible,  then  all  that  is  thought  must  be,  and  the  non-existing  could  not 
even  be  thought  of;  but  then  error  would  be  impossible,  even  though  one  sliould  affirm 
that  a  contest  with  chariots  took  place  on  the  sea,  which  is  absurd.  3)  If  knowledge  were 
possible,  yet  it  could  not  be  communicated ;  for  every  sign  differs  from  the  thing  it  signifies ; 
liow  cad  any  one  communicate  by  words  the  notion  of  color,  seeing  that  the  ear  hears 
not  colors,  but  sounds  ?  And  how  can  the  same  idea  be  in  two  persons,  who  are  yet  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  ? 

In  a  certain  sense  every  opinion  is,  according  to  Protagoras,  true;  according  to  Gk)rgia8, 
false.  But  each  of  these  positions  leads  equally  to  the  negation  of  objective  truth,  and 
implies  the  complete  substitution  of  mere  persuasion  for  conviction. 

§  80.  Hippias  of  Elis,  one  of  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Pro- 
tagoras, and  distinguiBhed  more  for  rhetorical  talent  and  for  Iiis 
mathematical,  astronomical,  and  archaeological  acquisitions,  than  for 
liis  philosophical  doctrines,  exhibits  the  ethical  stand-point  of  the 
Sophistic  philosophy  in  the  position  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato,  that 
the  law  is  the  tyrant  of  men,  since  it  forces  them  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  natui'e. 
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On  Hlppiat,  «f.  Leonh.  8p«ng«I,  J>e  Dippia  Elto  ^fitsgv4  teriptU,  In  "Iwraywyit  Twx»Mr,^  8tottK.MCIs 
Onnn,.Z>«r  SopMH  H^pplaa  ala  Arehaolog,  Uktin.  Mum.,  N.  8.,  IL  1848,  p.  496  m<i.  ;  C  M&ller,  iWFnoi 
SUi  fragmMfUa  eoH,  In  FiragnutUa  hiatoric  Oraee.,  Vol  II.,  Puis,  1848;  Jm.  Mtblj,  Dtr  SopkUt  A 
«.  iE;  JM.  Mns,,  N.  8.,  XV.  1800,  pfi.  614-^fi8&,  and  XVL  1861,  pp.  88^9;  F.  Blua,  /X«a«.  iBwwCfc,  Ldpc, 
1888,  pii.  81-8& 

In  the  congress  of  Sophists  which  Plato  represents  in  his  dialogrue  J^rctagoroM  as  being 
held  in  the  house  of  Callias,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Hippias 
appears  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  considerablj  younger  than  Protagoras.  According  to 
Prot.,  p.  318,  he  gave  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  musia  Cf.  also 
Pseudo-Plat,  Jlippias  Major,  p.  286  c 

In  ProL^  p. '387  c,  Plato  puts  into  tlie  mouth  of  Hippias  the  doctrine  above  enunciated: 
i  di  v6fioCf  Tvpawo^  ov  ruv  aiSpuwuv^  TroAAa  irapa  r^  ^hotv  Ptdl^erat,  He  finds  it  contrary 
to  nature  that  difierenccs  of  country  and  laws  should  estrange  from  each  other  men  of 
education,  who  are  united  by  a  natural  kinship  (apijaei  ovyyevil^).  In  Xenophon  (Memor., 
IV.  4)  he  contends  against  the  duty  of  respecting  the  laws  by  urging  their  diyorsity  and 
instability.  Tct  in  his  ethical  deliverances  Hippias  seems  as  little  as  other  Sopliista 
to  liave  placed  himself  in  conscious  and  radical  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  Grecian 
people ;  monitions  and  rules  of  life  like  those  which  in  the  dialogue,  Hippias  Major  (p. 
286  a),  he  represents  Nestor  as  giving  to  Kcoptolemus,  may  have  been  uttered  by  him 
with  a  fair  degree  of  good  faith. 

§  31.  ProdicuB  of  Ceos,  by  his  parenetical  disconrBes  on  moral 
subjects  (among  which  '^  Hercules  at  the  Cross-roads  "  is  the  one  beet 
known)  and  by  his  distinctions  of  words  of  similar  signification,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  ethical  and  logical  efibrts  of  Socrates.  Yet  he 
did  not  go  materially  beyond  the  stand-point  of  the  older  Sophists. 

Ct  on  Prodlcn*,  L.  Spenfrel,  />«  Prodieo  Ceo,  In  **  Jvpuymyii  Ttxrmv,^  p.  48  Mq. ;  F.  O.  Weldcer,  I^-odikm, 
der  rorodnger  </m  SokraUt,  in  the  HhHn.  Jfy*./.  Ph.,  1.1888,  pp.  1-88  and  688-648  (ef.  lY.  1888.  p.  800 
•eq.X  mnd  In  Wclcker*t  Kl.  Sehr.,  II.  pp.  898-541 :  Hummel,  De  Frodieo  wphuta,  Lejden.  1847 ;  K.  Coofay. 
J>€  Prodieo  Ctio,  SocratU  magittro,  Paris.  1858;  Diemer,  De  Protl.  Ceio{0.'Pr.\  Corbach,  1858;  Kra^mer, 
DU  AUegorU  des  Prodikot  und  der  Traum  dee  LuHanot,  in  the  Ji.  Jahrb.  /.  Ph,  und  Fad^  vol  N, 
1888,  ppu  489-448 ;  F.  BlaM,  DU  att,  Bered*.,  Leipaic.  1888,  pp.  S9-81. 

Prodicus  appears  from  Plato^s  Protagoras  to  have  been  younger  tlian  Protagoras,  and 
of  about  the  ramc  age  with  Hippias.  Socrates  recommended  his  instruction  in  many 
instances  to  young  men,  though,  indeed,  only  to  such  as  he  found  ill-adapted  for  di^ 
lectical  training  (Plat.,  Theaet,  151  b),  and  he  sometimes  terms  himself  (PlaU,  /Vofo^., 
341a;  cf.  Charm.,  lG3d,  Crat,  384  b,  Meno,  96  d),  a  pupil  of  Prodicus,  though  more 
sportively  than  seriously.  Plato  pictures  liim  in  the  Protag.  as  effeminate,  and  as,  in  hit 
distinctions  of  words,  somewhat  pedantic.  Yet  his  most  considerable  philosophical  merit 
{h  founded  on  hiM  investigations  of  synonyms. 

The  men  of  the  earliest  times,  said  Prodicus,  deified  whatever  was  useful  to  them,  and 
•o  bread  was  venerated  as  Demeter,  wine  as  Dionysus,  fire  as  Hephaestus,  etc.  (Cic,  Ik 
JTai.  Deorum,  I.  42,  118;  Seztus  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  IX.  18,  51  seq.). 

Xenophon  {Afemor.  II.  1.  21  seq.)  has  imitated  the  myth  of  Prodicus  conoeming  tlie 
clioicc  of  Hercules  between  virtue  and  pleasure.  Prodicus  declared  death  to  be  desirable 
as  an  escape  from  tlic  evils  of  life.  His  moral  consciousDess  lacked  philosophical  basis 
and  depth. 
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§  8S.  Of  the  Later  Sophists,  in  whom  the  evil  consequences  of 
granting  exclusive  recognition  to  the  accidental  opinion  and  ego- 
tistic will  of  the  individual  became  more  and  more  conspicuous, 
the  best-known  are  Polus  the  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Oorgia^; 
Thrasymachus,  who  identified  right  with  the  personal  interest  of 
those  who  have  might,  and  the  pseudo-dialectical  jugglers  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionvsodorus.  Many  of  the  most  cultivated  men  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  cities  (as,  notably,  Critias,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  thirty  oligarchical  despots),  favored  Sophistic  prin- 
ciples, though  not  themselves  assuming  tlie  functions  of  Sophists., 
t.  «.,  of  instructors  in  eloquence  and  polite  learning. 

On  the  later  Sophltta,  tee  Leonh.  Spengel,  Dt  Polo  rhetors^  in  bfs  ^'IvrcywY^  rcxi^i'i^  Stnttf.  I88S1,  pp. 
8A-6S;  Jd.  ds  TftroMffmacAo  rhetore^  Udd.^  pp.  93>99;  C.  F.  HerniAnn^  />«  Thraitymaeho  Chalctdomic 
•opkUta  (ind,  leei,\  Guttiogen,  184S-49;  Nlc.  Bach,  Critiae  AtheniensU  tyranni  eartninum  aUorumqu^ 
inifemii  monumentorum  quae  »uptrtruni^  Letps.  1827;  Leonh.  Spcngel,  Ds  Critia,  In  ^*  Iwayttyii  T^xvitr^"^ 
Stottir.  188S,  p.  ISO  seq.  Of.  also  Vahlen,  Der  Sophist  lykophn/n^  Gorgias  ;  der  Rhetor  Polykratet^  in  the 
Mhsin  Mfu.,  N.  &,  XXI.,  pp.  I48-14& 

Onr  infonnation  concerning  the  later  Sophists  is  derived  mainly  from  the  descriptions 
of  them  given  by  Plato  in  his  dialogues.  Polus  figures  in  the  Goryiaa^  Tlirasymacluis  in 
the  RepuMic,  and  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  in  the  Ehithydemus.  To  these  sources 
mast  be  added  a  few  notices  in  Aristotle  and  others,  e.  g.,  JPoUL^  III.  10,  p.  1280  b,  10, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Sophist  Lycophron  called  the  law  eyyvrrri^  tuv  dtKaiuv.  Yet 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  more  important  Sophists,  still  other  accounts  and  even  fragments 
of  their  writings  liave  been  preserved  to  us. 

Critias  declared  (according  to  Sext.  Kmpir.,  Adv.  Math.,  IX.  54 ;  cf.  Plat,  Leges,  X.,  889  e) 
that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  gods  was  the  invention  of  a  wise  statesman,  who,  by 
thus  disguising  truth  in  falsehood,  aimed  at  securing  a  more  willing  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  (StSayfidTuv  iptarm  eloTjyr/aaTQ,  ^*6eI  KaXvtlHic  n)v  a^/Oeiav  ?.6yif>),  "  Critias 
regarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum  of  the  soul  (Arist.,  De  Anima,  I.  2). 

According  to  tlie  account  given  by  Plato  in  the  Protag.  (p.  314  e,  soq.),  some  of  those 
who  composed  the  circle  of  educated  Athenians  who  met  in  the  house  of  Callias,  adhered 
particularly  to  Protagoras  (such  as  Callias  himself,  Charmides,  and  others),  others  to  Hip- 
ptaa  {viz. :  Eryximachus,  Phaodrus.  and  others),  and  still  others  to  Prodicus  (Pauaanias, 
Agathon,  etc),  although  they  could  not  be  regarded  as,  properly  speaking,  the  disciples  of 
those  Sophists,  or  as  standing  exclusively  under  their  influence. 

The  Sophist  Antiphon  (apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  Antiphon  the  orator)  occupied 
himself  with  problems  connected  with  the  theory  of  cognition  (irepi  aX^eiac),  with  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  and  meteorology,  and  with  politics  (see  Arist..  De  Soph.  EL,  c.  1 1 ,  p. 
172a,  2;  Phya.,  I.  1,  p.  186a,  17;  Sauppe,  in  tlie  Oraforea  Attici,  on  the  orator  Antiphon: 
J.  Bemays,  in  the  Rliein.  Mus.,  new  series,  IX.  255  seq.).  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  the 
architect,  and  Phaleas,  the  Chalcedonian.  also  propounded  political  theories ;  see  above,  g  1 6. 

Kvenus  of  Paros,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (ApoL,  20  a;  Pfiaedr.. 
M7a;  Fhaedo,  60 d)  as  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and  teacher  of  "human  and  political  virtue.'* 
Cf.  Speng^l,  Xway.  Texvdv^  92  seq. ;  Bcrgk,  Lyr.  Or.,  474  seq. 

To  the  time  and  school  of  the  Sophists  belongs  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  whom  Scxtus 
£mpiricua  {Bfpotyp.  Pifnhon.^  II.  18;  Adv.  Math.,  VIL  48  and  53;   VIII.  5)  classes  as  a 
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Skeptic,  representing  that  (in  his  Bkeptidsm)  he  agreed  with  Xenophanes  the  Bleatie 
Xeniades  affirmed  (according  to  Sezt,  Adv,  MaOi.,  YII.  63)  that  ail  was  deception,  erery 
idea  and  opinion  was  false  {n&vf  tlvai  ijmfd^,  ical  naaav  ^cnrraaiav  Kal  66^av  y\ttMajdai\  and 
that  whatever  came  into  being,  came  forth  from  nothing,  and  whatever  perished,  passed 
into  nothing.  Sextus  affirms  (Adv,  if.,  YII.  63)  that  Democritus  referred  to  Xenlades  in  his 
works. 

Tlie  dithyrambic  poet,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  must  not  be  included  among  the  Sophists. 
Of  Diagoras  it  was  said  that  he  became  an  atheist  because  he  saw  that  a  crjing  injustice 
remained  unpunished  by  the  gods.  Since  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the  sentencing  of 
Diagoras, — in  the  "Birds"  (v.  1013),  which  piece  was  represented  on  the  stage  in  Oljmp. 
91.2, — we  are  led  easily  to  the  inference  that  the  "  injustice  *'  referred  to  was  the  slaughter 
of  the  )(elians  by  the  Athenians  (in  416  a  c. ;  see  Thucyd.,  Y.  116);  the  allusion  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  "  Clouds "  (v.  380)  to  the  atheism  of  the  Melian  must,  therefore,  have  been 
inserted  in  a  second,  revised  edition  of  this  comedy.  Perhaps  the  prosecutions  of  religious 
offenders,  which  took  place  after  the  desecration  of  the  images  of  Hermes,  in  the  year  415, 
had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  Diagoras.  Diagoras  is  said  io 
have  perished  by  shipwreck,  while  attempting  to  escape. 

§  33.  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Phaenarete,  was  bom 
in  Olymp.  77.1-3, — according  to  later  tradition,  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  Thargelion  (hence  in  471-469  b.  c,  in  May  or  June).  He 
agreed  with  the  Sophists  in  the  general  tendency  to  make  man  the 
special  object  of  reflection  and  study.  He  differed  from  them  by 
directing  his  attention  not  merely  to  the  elementary  functions  of  man 
as  a  logical  and  moral  subject,  viz.,  to  perception,  opinion,  and  sen- 
suous and  egotistical  desire,  but  also  to  the  highest  intellectual 
functions  which  stand  in  essential  relation  to  the  sphere  of  objective 
reality,  namely,  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  Socrates  made  all  virtue 
dependent  on  knowledge,  i.  d.,  on  moral  insight;  regarding  the  former 
as  flowing  necessarily  from  the  latter.  Virtue,  according  to  Socrates, 
could  be  taught,  and  all  virtue  was  one.  Aristotle  (whose  testimoDy 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon)  testifies  that  Socratea  first 
introduced  induction  and  definition,  together  with  the  dialectical 
art  of  refuting  false  knowledge,  as  instnmdents  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry. The  foundation  of  the  Socratic  Maieutic  and  Irony  was 
dexterity  in  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  inductive  definition 
in  conversations  relative  to  philosophical  and,  in  particular,  to  moral 
problems,  in  the  absence  of  systematically  developed,  substantive 
knowledge.  The  '-demonic  sign,''  which  was  accepted  by  Socratea as 
the  voice  of  God,  was  a  conviction,  resulting  from  practical  tact,  with 
reference  to  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  given  cooraea  of 
action  (including  also  their  ethical  relations).  The  world  is  governed 
by  a  supreme,  divine  intelligence. 
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The  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  took  place  in  the  year  399  b.  o. 
(01.  95.1),  not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 
which  was  brought  forward  by  Meletus,  and  supported  by  Anytus,  the 
democratic  politician,  and  Lycon,  the  orator,  contained  substantially 
the  same  charges  which  Aristophanes  had  made  in  the  ^'  Clouds.'' 
It  ran  thus :  ^^  Socrates  is  a  public  offender  in  that  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  gods  which  the  state  recognizes,  but  introduces  new  demo- 
niacal beings ;  he  has  also  offended  by  corrupting  the  youth."  This 
aoeusation  was  literally  false ;  but,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
more  profound  basis,  it  rested  on  the  correct  assumption  of  an  essen- 
tial relationship  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  as  evidenced  in 
their  common  tendency  to  emancipate  the  individual,  and  in  their 
common  opposition  to  an  immediate,  unreflecting  submission  to  the 
customs,  law,  and  faith  of  the  people  and  the  state.  But  it  mistook, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  was  legitimate  in  this  tendency  in  general ; 
and,  on  the  other, — and  this  is  the  principal  point, — it  ignored  the 
specific  difference  between  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  stand-points,  or 
the  earnest  desire  and  endeavor  of  Socrates,  in  distinction  from  the 
Sophists,  to  place  truth  and  morality  on  a  new  and  deeper  foun- 
dation. 

After  his  condemnation,  Socrates  submitted  his  conduct,  but  not 
his  convictions,  to  the  decision  of  his  judges.  His  death,  justly 
immortalized  by  his  disciples,  assured  to  his  ideal  tendency  the  most 
general  and  lasting  influence. 
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are  dted;  of  later  writera,  ef.,  besides  Brandts,  Zeller,  and  others,  C  F.  Volqaardsen,  I>a$  Ddmonium  de$ 
SokraUt  und  tins  InUrprtUt^  Kiel,  1882 ;  L.  Breitenbaeh,  ZeiUehrift /.  d,  OymnaHahDMen^  XYIL  1888, 
pp.  489-511 ;  Chr.  Cron,  io  the  JB<M,  tfSUid.  Zeitaehr./Ur  PMJoi.  u,  OjfmfuuialwMsn,  ed.  bj  L.  Urileha,  B. 
Btark,  and  L.  r.  Jan,  L,  W&rzbuqr,  1351,  pp.  189-179;  P.  W.  FreTmCUler,  Progr.^  Metten,  1854;  Ferd. 
FHdr.  HOgU,  l>at  JMnumiutn  df  Sokrate$,  Berne,  1864. 

For  determining  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Socrates  we  find  our  surest  data  in  the  recorded 
fear  of  his  death  and  the  number  of  years  tiiat  he  is  Icnown  to  have  lived.  Socrates  drank 
ihe  cup  of  poison  in  the  month  of  Thargellon,  in  OL  95.1  (—  400-399),  hence  in  May  or 
June,  399  B.  c.  (on  the  20th  of  Thargelion,  ace  to  K  F.  Hermann,  De  Theoria  DeUaca^  in 
the  Indtx,  LeeL,  Oott  1846-47).  At  the  time  of  his  condemnation  he  was,  according  to 
(lis  own  account  in  Plat,  ApoL^  17  d,  more  than  seventy  years  old  (fn;  yeyovijc  nXeUt  ifido' 
fi^KovTa).  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  bom  at  the  latest  in  469,  or  rather  certainly 
before  469.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Crito  (p.  52  e),  Socrates  represents  the  laws  of  Athens 
as  saying  to  him:  **For  the  space  of  seventy  years  you  have  been  at  liberty,  Socrates,  to 
quit  AUiens,  if  you  were  dissatisfied  with  us.*'  This  also  points  to  an  age  of  more  than 
seventy  years.  Hence  OL  70.1  or  2  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  (Cf.  Boeekh, 
Qfrpus  Jnaeript.,  IL  p.  321,  and  E.  F.  Hermann,  PlaL  PhUos.,  p.  666,  NoU  522).  The 
statement  of  Apollodorus  (Diog.  L.,  II.  44X  that  Socrates  was  bom  in  OL  77.4,  is  accord- 
ingly inexact  The  6th  of  the  month  Thargelion  is  g^ven  (by  Apollodorus,  ap.  Diog.  L., 
iUdL,  and  others)  as  his  birthday,  and  this  day,  like  the  7  th  of  the  same  month,  as  the  birth- 
day of  Plato,  was  annually  celebrated  by  the  Platonists.  But  the  immediate  succession  of 
these  days  one  after  the  other,  and  still  more  their  coincidence  with  the  days  on  which  the 
Delisns  celebrated  the  birth  of  (the  maieutic)  Artemis  (6th  of  Thargelion)  and  Apollo  (Tlmr- 
gelion  7th),  are  enough  to  make  it  probable  that  the  birthdays  assigned  to  both  of  these 
philosophers,  or  at  least  that  of  Socrates,  are  not  historical,  but  were  arbitrarily  chosen  for 
velebnitk>n. 

The  lather  of  Socrates  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  himself  followed  his  father's  ooou- 
pataon  for  a  time ;  in  the  time  of  tlie  Periegetes  Pausanias  (about  a.  i>.  150),  a  work  executed 
by  Socrates  (or  at  least  ascribed  to  him),  and  representing  the  Graces  attired,  was  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Plato  makes  him  allude  to  his  mother  in  TheaeL,  p. 
149  s,  where  he  calls  liimself  vih^  /laiac  fi6^  yewaUig  re  koI  pXoovpdCf  ^atvapir^^  and 
ssys  of  himself  that  he  also  practices  her  art  of  midwifery,  when  he  entices  the  ideas  of 
his  collocutors  into  the  light  of  day,  and  examines  whether  they  are  genuine  and  tenable. 
Socrates  received  at  Athens  in  his  youth  the  education  prescribed  by  the  laws  (Plat,  CWIo, 
50  d),  sad  made  himself  also  acquainted  with  geometry  and  astronomy  (Xen.,  Memor.^  IV.  7). 
That  he  "  heard  "  Anaxagoras  or  Arclielaus  is  reported  only  by  untmstworthy  authorities. 
Flato  accounts  (Fhaedo^  97  t)  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  by 
supposing  tliathe  had  read  the  work  written  by  that  philosopher.  Socrates  was  also 
iSunfliar  with  tlie  doctrines  of  other  natural  philosophers  (Jferm.,  L  1. 14;  IV.  7.  6),  although 
lie  did  not  accept  them;  he  read  critically  (according  to  Xen.,  Mem.y  L  6.  14:  cf.  IV.  2.  1 
and  8)  the  writings  of  the  early  sages  {rov^  Orjaavpcv^  ruv  rdXai  ao^Civ  avdpCw^  ob^  eiiclvo$ 
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KaTi}uvov  h  PipXioic  ypAipavreCf  aveXirruv  mtvi^  avv  roi^  ^Tm^  dtipxofitu,  au  &v  Te  Spui/em 
ayoB&v^  cKXeydfuda),  The  meeting  with  Parmenides,  mentioned  bj  Plato,  is  probaUij  to  oe 
regarded  as  historic  (see  above,  §  19).  A  material  influence  on  his  philosophical  deTek>p- 
ment  was  exercised  by  the  Sophists,  to  whose  discourses  he  sometimes  listened,  and  wiiU 
whom  he  often  conversed,  and  to  whom,  also,  he  not  un  frequently  directed  others  (Hat., 
J^ieaet.j  151  b).  He  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in  Plato's  works  {Jhxftag.^  341  a;  cf. 
Msno,  96  d ;  Charmidet,  163  d;  Craiyl^  384  d;  Hipp.  Maj\,  282  c)  as  a  pupil  of  Prodicua,  yei 
not  without  a  shade  of  irony,  aimed  especially  at  the  subtle  word-distinctions  of  that 
Sophist.  A  Platonic  testimony  respecting  the  course  of  the  intellectual  developmeut  ot 
Socrates  may  be  regarded  as  contained  substantially  in  Fhaedo^  p.  96  seq.,  althougti  the 
Platonic  conception  and  representation  of  Socrates  is  here,  as  everywhere,  influenced  by 
the,  not  Socratic,  but  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  (see  Boeckh,  in  the  Sommer-KutaloQ. 
der  Univ.f  Berlin,  1838,  and  my  Flat  Untersuchungen^  Vienna,  1861,  pp.  92-94,  and  latet- 
works  relative  to  the  mental  development  of  Socrates,  cited  above,  p.  83).  Plato  transfers 
to  Socrates  from  his  own  thought  only  that  which  (like  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the  ideai 
of  the  state)  would  naturally  follow  from  the  views  actually  held  by  the  historical  Socrates  \ 
Plato  can  not  have  ascribed  to  Socrates  the  history  of  his  own  mental  developmect,  tnav- 
much  as  it  was  demonstrably  other  than  that  portrayed  in  the  passage  In  question. 

Socrates  (according  to  PL,  Apci.,,  28  e)  took  part  in  three  miUtary  campaigns,  riz. :  m. 
the  campaigns  of  Potidaea  (between  432  and  429,  cf.  PI.,  Sympos.,  219  e,  and  Charm.^  *^^h 
Delium  (424,  cf.  Symp.^  221  a,  Laeh,j  181  a),  and  Amphipolis  (422).  He  demonstrated  his 
fidelity  to  the  laws  during  his  life  imder  democratic  and  oligarchical  rulers  (ApoL,  p.  32^ 
tad  at  last  by  scorning  to  save  his  life  by  flight  (PL,  Criio,  p.  44  seq.).  Beyond  thi^ 
Socrates  kept  himself  remote  from  political  afiairs.  His  only  vocation,  as  he  believed,  waa 
to  strive,  by  means  of  his  dialectic,  to  quicken  the  moral  insignt  and  influence  the  moral 
conduct  of  individuals,  as  he  was  convinced  that  this  form  of  activity  was  most  advaii* 
tageous  for  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  (PL,  Apol^  p.  29  seq.). 

In  the  writings  of  tiie  disciples  of  Socrates,  the  latter  appears  almost  always  as  a  man 
already  advanced  in  years,  such  as  they  themselves  had  known  him.  In  their  delineations 
of  his  character,  the  leading  feature  is  the  utter  discrepancy  between  the  interior  and  the 
exterior — which,  to  the  Hellenic  mind,  accustomed  to  harmony,  was  an  aroirov — hia  simi- 
larity with  Silcni  and  Satyrs  in  x)ersonal  appearance  and  the  homeliness  of  his  conversa- 
tional discourses,  combined  with  the  most  sterhng  moral  worth,  the  most  complete  self- 
control  in  pleasure  and  privation,  and  a  masterly  lalent  in  philosophical  dialogue  (Xen., 
jr«?m.,  JY.  4.  5 ;  IX.  8.  11  et  aL;  Sympos^  IV.  19;  V.  6 ;  Plat,  Symp.,  pp.  216,  221). 

In  their  account  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  the  two  principal  authorities,  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  substantially  agree,  although  the  Platonic  picture  is  sketched  with  the  more  delicate 
hand.  As  to  their  reports  of  his  doctrine,  it  is,  first  of  all,  unquestionably  true  that  Plato 
-  in  his  dialogues  generally  presents  his  own  thoughts  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  But  in 
a  certain  sense  his  dialogues  can,  nevertheless,  serve  as  authorities  for  the  Socratic  teaching, 
because  the  groundwork  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is  contained  in  that  of  Socrates,  and 
because  it  is  possible,  in  general,  though  not  in  all  cases  in  detail,  to  discriminate  between 
the  Platonic  and  Socratic  elements.  Plato  took  care  not  to  be  led  by  his  love  of  ideolization 
too  far  from  historic  tnith ;  in  some  of  his  compositions  (in  the  Apolof^y^  in  OrUo,  and  in 
part  also  in  the  Protagoras,  Laches,  etc.)  he  remains  almost  entirely  faithful  to  it,  and  in 
others  puts  those  doctrines  which  Socrates  could  not  have  professed  into  the  mouth  of 
other  philosophers.  Xenophon  wrote  the  Menwr,  and  the  Symposium  (for  the  so-called 
*'  Apology  of  Xenophon  "  is  spurious)  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  pure  historian  as  in 
tlmt  of  an  apologist ;  but  his  honorable  defense  of  Socrates  demands  from  us  full  confidence 
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in  his  historic  fidelity,  so  far  as  his  intention  Is  concerned.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  as  much  can  not  be  said  of  his  intellectual  qualification  for  an  exact  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  Xenophon  appears  to  attribute  too  uncon- 
ditionally to  Socrates  the  tendency,  natural  to  himself,  to  connect  all  scientific  activity  with 
a  practical  purpose,  and  he  tlius  gives  too  small  a  place  to  the  dialectic  of  Socrates,  as 
compared  with  his  ethical  teachings.  The  brief  statements  of  Aristotle  respecting  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Socrates  are  very  valuable,  since  ihey  are  purely  historical,  and 
relate  to  the  most  important  points  of  his  teaching. 

We  read  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (XIII.  4),  that  Socrates  introduced  the  method 
of  induction  and  definition  (which  sets  out  from  the  individual  and  ends  in  the  definition 
of  the  general  notion — toC^  r*  knaxTLicav^  Tuiyov^  koI  rh  dpi^eaOcu  KoBdhw),  The  field  of 
investigation  in  which  Socrates  employed  this  method  is  designated  by  Aristotle  as  the 
ethical  (MetapK,  L  6).  The  fundamental  conception  of  Socrates  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  inseparable  union  of  Vieoretical  insight  with  practical  moral  excellence  (Arist, 
Eth.  Nicom.,  VI.  13:  ZuKpdrrf^  t^pnv^etc  lixTo  elvtu  irdaa^  ra^  a/ocrdf. .  .  7u6yuv^  ra^  apero^ 
i>rro  elvat  •  iiruni/uaf  yap  elvai  irdaof,  cf.  Xen.,  Mem^  II.  9.  4  seq.).  We  find  those  state- 
ments fully  confirmed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  only  Aristotle  may  have  described  Socrates' 
ideas  in  more  definite,  technical  language  than  was  used  by  their  autlior  (Xen.,  Memor^ 
I.  1.  16:  airrdg  6i  irepl  tuv  av&pcyireUjv  av  ael  AuXiyero^  aiumuv^  ri  evae^kq^  ri  aae/Sic  ri 
KoXdVj  ri  aioxp^ '  f^  iiKaurtf^  ri  &6ikov  •  ri  at^poovvrj^  ri  fiavia '  ri  avdpeia^  ri  SctXia  •  ri  ir6Xt/g, 
ri  iro^^rucSq  •  ri  apx^  6.v&p6nuVj  riq  apxt^  av&p&Kuv^  Kal  ircpl  rtjv  iXkuw,  a  rovg  fikv  e\6&Ta^ 
^ytlro  KoXov^  icaya'&ov^  elvat^  rov^  6*  ayvoovvroi  avdpairod^Seig  av  Suuuoq  K£KK^<r&ai,  Jh, 
IV.  6,  1:  OKOirCiv  ovv  roig  atrimfOi^  ri  iKoarov  elrj  ruv  dvruv^  ovdeTruKor*  i^fjyev,  lb.  IIL 
4.  9  seq. :  ao^iav  6i  koI  au^poavvrpf  ov  Siupt^ev  .  .  .  i<^  de  Kal  r^  Susatoavvrpf  xai  ri/v  aX^jjv 
Koaav  aperr/v  ao^iav  elvai).  Holding  these  opinions,  Socrates  was  convinced  that  virtue 
was  capable  of  being  taught,  that  all  virtue  was  in  truth  only  one,  and  that  no  one  was 
voluntarily  wicked,  all  wickedness  resulting  merely  from  ignorance  (Xen.,  Memorab.^  III.  9 ; 
IV.  6;  cf.  Sympos.j  II.  12;  Plat,  Apoi,  25  e,  Protag.y  p.  329  b,  seq.,  352).  The  good 
(ayaBiv)  is  identical  with  the  beautiful  (KoTudv)  and  the  useful  {ixUTufiov  •  xp^^H^' — ifeTTi*! 
IV.  6.  8  and  9 ;  Protag.y  333  d,  353  c,  seq.).  Better  Ihnn  good  fortune  (evrvxia),  which  is 
accidental,  is  a  correct  praxis,  arising  from  insight  and  self-discipline  (evrrpa^ia^  Mem.,  III. 
9,  14).  Self-knowledge,  Ailfillment  of  the  requirement  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  *'  Know 
thyself,"  is  the  condition  of  practical  excellence  (Mem.,  IV.  2.  24).  External  goods  do  not 
advance  their  possessor.  To  want  nothing  is  divine ;  to  want  the  least  possible,  brings 
one  nearest  to  divine  perfection  (Xen.,  Memor.,  I.  6.  10).  Cicero's  well-known  declaration 
(Acad,  post,  L  4,  15;  Tusc,  V.  4.  10;  cf.  Diog.  L.,  II.  21),  that  "Socrates  called  philosophy 
down  from  the  heavens  to  earth,  and  introduced  it  into  the  cities  and  houses  of  men^ 
compelling  men  to  inquire  concerning  life  and  morals  and  things  good  and  evil,"  indicates, 
in  terms  substantiaUy  correct,  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Socrates  from  the  cosmology 
and  physics  of  his  predecessors  to  anthropological  ethics.  Socrates,  however,  possessed 
no  complete  system  of  ethical  doctrines,  but  only  the  living  instinct  of  inquiry,  and  could, 
therefore,  naturally  arrive  at  definite  ethical  theorems  only  in  conversation  with  others. 
Hence  his  art  was  intellectual  midjvifery  (as  Plato  terms  it  TheaeL,  p.  149);  he  enticed 
forth  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  the  respondent  and  subjected  them  to  examination.  With 
his  confessed  ignorance, — which  yet,  as  reposing  on  a  lively  and  exact  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  true  knowledge,  stood  higher  than  the  pretended  knowledge  of  his  collocu- 
tors,— was  connected  the  Socratic  irony  (eip^veia),  or  the  apparent  deference  of  Socrates 
to  the  superior  intelligence  and  wisdom  o*.^  others,  until  these  vanished  into  nothingness 
before  that  dialectical  testing,  in  the  course  o\  which  he  compared  the  asserted  general 
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truth  with  admitted  particular  facts.  In  this  manner  Socrates  exercised  the  vocation 
which  he  believed  had  been  indicated  for  him  by  the  Delphic  god,  when,  in  replj  to 
Chaerephon,  the  oracle  declared  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  men — the  vocation,  namelj,' 
of  examining  mm  (k^hraat^^  Plat,  ApdL^  p.  20  scq.).  He  devoted  his  life  especiallj  to  the 
education  of  youth.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  he  relied  on  the  aid  of  ipwf, 
love,  which,  without  excluding  its  sensuous  element,  he  refined  and  utilized  as  an  instni- 
rocnt  in  the  conduct  of  souls  and  the  common  development  of  his  thoughts  and  thoee  of 
his  listeners. 

The  fundamental  thought  in  the  political  doctrine  of  Socrates  is  that  authority  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  intelligent  (kiTiaTafuvoq\  to  him  who  possesses  knowledge  (Xenoplu, 
Jfemorab.,  in.  9. 10 ;  cf.  III.  6.  14).  The  good  ruler  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  shepherd  to 
those  whom  he  rules  (the  iroifx^  Xaijv,  of  Homer).  His  business,  his  *'  virtue,*'  is  to  make 
them  happy  (rd  evSaifiovac  irotelv  uv  hv  ^yvrai^  Mem.^  III.  2.  4 ;  cf.  I.  2.  32).  Socrates  found 
fault  with  the  appointment  of  ofiScers  by  popular  suffrage  and  by  lot  (i/em.,  I.  2.  9; 
III.  9.  10). 

The  peculiar  philosophical  significance  of  Socrates  lies  in  his  logically  rigorous  reflec- 
tion upon  moral  questions,  his  combination  of  the  spirit  of  research  with  that  of  doubt, 
find  his  dialectical  method  of  demolishing  seeming  and  conducting  to  true  knowledge. 
But  since  reflection,  from  its  very  nature,  is  occupied  with  the  universal,  while  action  in 
^very  specific  case  relates  only  to  the  particular,  it  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  prac- 
tioal  ability  that  the  habit  of  reflection  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  practiced  tnaighi 
or  tad,  which  also  involves  moral  tact,  although  not  exclusively,  nor  even  mainly,  confined 
to  the  latter.  This  tact  respects  chiefly  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  result  to  bo  expected 
from  a  given  action  or  course  of  action.  Socrates  recognized  reflection  as  man's  peculiar 
work;  but  that  immediate  conviction  of  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  certain 
actions,  of  whose  origin  ho  was  not  conscious,  but  which  he  recognized  as  a  sign  pointing 
him  to  the  right  way,  he  piously  ascribed,  without  subjecting  it  to  psychological  analyvia, 
to  divine  agency.  This  divine  leading  is  that  which  he  designates  as  his  6atu6viov,  In  the 
Apology  of  Plato  (p.  31  d),  Socrates  says:  "  The  reason  of  my  remaining  apart  from  public 
life  is  hTL  fioi  dEi6v  ri  aai  daifiovtov  yiyvercu^^^  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  from  his  youth 
up  he  had  been  ever  cognizant  of  a  voice,  which  only  warned,  but  never  encouraged  him. 
Tliis  voice  he  terms,  in  the  Phaedrus^  "  his  demonic  and  familiar  sign  "  (rd  daifi6vi6v  rt  luii 
rh  tuJdb^  arjfulav).  According  to  Xen.,  Memor.,  IV.  8.  5,  this  6cufi6viov  interposed  its 
warning  when  he  was  about  to  reflect  on  the  defense  he  should  make  before  his  judges, 
t.  «.,  his  practical  tact  showed  him  that  it  was  worthier  of  him  and  better  for  his  cause, 
that  he  should  give  himself  exclusively  over  to  the  solemn  inspiration  of  the  moment,  than 
by  rhetorical  preparation  to  prejudice  his  hopes  of  such  inspiration.  Less  exact  is  the 
occasional  statement  of  Xenophon,  that  Socrates  was  shown  by  the  6aifi6viov  '*  what  things 
he  ought  to  do  and  what  not"  (d  re  XPV  ^oieJv  kqI  a  fifi^  Mem.,  I.  4.  15;  IV.  3.  12).  The 
power  from  which  this  voice  emanated  is  designated  as  *'  the  God  "  (6  0(6^,  Mem.,  IV.  8.  6), 
or  "the  Gods"  {oi  Oeoi,  Mem.,  I.  4.  15 ;  IV.  3.  12),  the  same  Gods  who  also  speak  to  men 
by  the  oracles. 

Socrates  defends  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  gods  on  teleological  grounds,  arg^iing 
fh)m  tlie  stnicture  of  organized  beings,  whoso  parts  are  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole,  and  founding  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle,  that  whatever  exists  for  a  use 
must  be  the  work  of  intelligence  {rrperei  fih/  ra  ctt'  i>^yxig,  yiyvdfieva  yvitfirj^  ipya  ehfoi. 
Mentor.,  I.  4.  4  seq. ;  IV.  3.  3  seq  ).  The  "Wisdom  (^p^Jv^a/f),  says  Socrates,  which  is  present 
and  niles  in  all  that  exists,  determines  all  things  according  to  its  good  pleasure.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  gods  as  the  ruler  and  disposer  of  the  universe  {6  rov  iXif 
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kiofiov  <nnfT6rrup  re  koI  awix^iv).    The  gods,  like  the  human  soul,  are  invisible,  but  raak« 
known  their  existence  unmistakably  by  their  operations  {Memor.f  TV.  3.  13). 

Aristophanes,  in  the  "  Clouds  "  (which  were  first  represented  in  423  b.  c.)}  attributes  to 
Socrates  not  only  traits  of  character  and  doctrines  which  really  belonged  to  him,  but  also 
Anaxagorean  doctrines  and  Sophistic  tendencies.  The  ground  of  the  possibility  of  this 
misapprehension  (or,  if  the  expression  is  preferred,  of  this  poetical  license)  is  to  be  found, 
on  the  pert  of  Socrates,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  stood,  as  a  philosopher,  in  a  certain 
antagonism  to  the  general  popular  consciousness,  and  that  the  Anaxagorean  theology  had 
not  remained  without  a  considerable  influence  upon  him,  but  more  especially  in  the  fact 
tliat,  as  a  philosopher  whose  reflection  was  directed  to  the  subjective  processes  and 
phenomena,  and  who  made  action  dependent  on  such  reflection,  he  moved  in  the  same 
general  sphere  with  the  Sophists,  being  speciflcally  differentiated  from  them  only  by  th» 
peculiar  direction  or  kind  of  his  philosophizing.  On  the  part  of  Aristophanes,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  poet  and  not  a  philosopher,  and  (so  far  as  he  is  in  earnest  in 
his  representations)  as  an  anti-Sophistical  moralist  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  old  school, 
with  his  conviction  of  the  immorality  and  dangerousness  of  all  philosophy,  scarcely  con- 
sidered  the  significance  of  specific  differences  among  philosophers  as  worthy  of  his  atten« 
tion,  not  to  say,  was  unable  to  appreciate  their  essential  importance. 

Tlie  same  opinion  respecting  Socrates  which  we  find  in  Aristophanes,  seems  also  to  have 
boon  entertained  by  his  accusers.  Meletus  is  described  in  Plato's  Euihyphron  (p.  2  b)  as  a 
young  man,  little  known,  and  personally  almost  a  stranger  to  Socrates.  In  the  Platonic 
Apologia  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  joined  in  the  accusation  because  ho  felt  himself  injured  by 
Socrates*  demonstration  of  the  ignorance  of  poets  respecting  the  nature  of  their  art  (vnkp 
Ttjv  TTorTTwv  ax^ficvoCj  ApoL^  p.  23  e).  Perhaps  he  was  a  son  of  the  poet  Meletus,  whom 
Aristophanes  mentions  in  the  '* Frogs'"  (v.  1302).  Anytus,  a  rich  leather-dealer,  was  an 
influential  demagogue,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  during  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  and  had 
returned  fighting  on  tlie  side  of  Thrasybulus ;  Socrates  says  in  the  Apologia  (p.  23  e)  that 
he  joined  in  the  accusation  as  a  representative  of  the  tradesmen  and  politicians  {imep  ruv 
JhifuavpfyCw  Kai  t€w  irohriKLjv  ax66fievoc)y  and  in  the  Mmo  (p.  94  e)  it  is  intimated  that  he  was 
displeased  with  the  depreciatory  judgment  of  Socrates  respecting  the  Athenian  statesmen. 
According  to  the  Apology  of  Pseudo-Xcnophon  (29  seq.),  he  was  angry  with  Socrates 
because  the  latter  thought  his  son  fitted  for  something  better  than  the  leather  business, 
and  had  counseled  him  to  educate  this  son  for  somethiDg  higher.  Lycon  felt  injured 
by  what  Socrates  had  said  of  the  orators  {imep  ruv  }»rr6pcjVy  ApoL^  23  e).  The  accusation 
ran  as  follows  {Apol.,  p.  24 ;  Xen.,  i/em.,  I.  1 ;  Favorinus,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  II.  40) :  T&6e 
eypdrparo  Koi  avrufidaaTo  MiXtfro^  MeAi^ov  Uir&evg  XcMcpdrei  Zu^poviaicov  'AXuTreic^ev  *  aducel 
Zutcpdr^  odf  fiiv  i  vrd^uc  vofu\^ei  ^eovg  ov  rvfu^uv^  krepa  6k  Kaiva  dtufidvia  elariyohftevo^^  aduul  6i 
wai  Tovq  viovc  dia^ipuv,  TtfiTjfia  *  t^dvarof.  The  ordinar}'  objections  against  all  philosophers 
were  directed  against  Socrates,  without  any  special  investigation  of  tlie  peculiar  tendency 
or  aim  of  his  teachings  (Apol,,  23  d).  Tlie  particular  charges  which  Xenophon  (I.  ch.  2.) 
cites  and  labors  to  refute,  appear  (as  Cobet,  Novae  LecHoneSj  Lcydcn,  1858,  p.  662  seq., 
seeks  to  demonstrate — ^yet  cf.  BQchsenschutz,  in  the  Philohgua,  XXII.,  p.  691  seq.)  to  have 
been  taken,  not  from  the  speeches  of  the  accusers,  but  from  a  work  by  Polycrates,  the 
rhetorician,  written  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  justiflcation  of  the  sentence.  The 
conduct  of  Socrates  is  described  by  Plato  with  historic  fidelity  in  the  essential  outlines, 
in  the  Apoi,  in  Criio,  and  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Phaedo.  Tlie  Parrhesia  of 
fVxrates  appeared  to  his  judges  as  prcsumptuousness.  His  philosophical  rcflect'on  seemed 
to  them  a  violation  of  those  ethical  and  religious  foundations  of  the  Athenian  state,  which 
the  restored  democracy  were  endeavoring  to  re-establish.    The  former  intimacy  of  Socrates 
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with  Aldbbdes.  ind  eipeciallr  irith  the  hated   ariBtocmt,  Critias   (cf.  ^«JiineB,  Jdk 
Kmorch.,  |  71),  led  to  a  roiatrust  of  bis  doctrinos  and  purpoBes.     NevortheleBf,  llie  «>»■ 
demnstinn  wnb  TOted  liy  only  a  bdibU  majorilj  of  voices ;  according  to  ApoL,  p.  36 
would  have  been  acquitted  if  only  three,  or,  according  to  another  readiug,  lliir^  of 
Jiidge«  had  been  of  a  different  minil;  bo  that  of  din  probably  500  or  GO]  jndgeB,  either 
or  leo  niuai  huTs  voted  for  his  condemnation,  and  24T-24S  or  SID-221  for  hi>  acquittaL , 
But  siijce,  after  the  condem nation,  he  would  not  acknowledge  himaeir  ^iltj  by  eipresti 
an  opinion  aa  to  the  punishmeut  he  should  reeelTc,  but  declared  himBclf  worthy, 
contrary,  of  being  fed  at  the  Prytancum  ae  a.  bencfoetor  of  the  state,  ood  at  laat  cnly  mi 
the  persuasion  or  hiB  friends  agreed  to  a  liiio  of  thirty  minie,  he  waa  (according  to  Diog.  L^ 
IL  42)  condemned  to  death  fay  a  majority  incroaeed  by  eighty  votes.     Tiie  eieciilion  of  ihe 
sentence  had  to  be  delayed  thirty  days,  until  the  return  of  the  lacrod  ship,  which  had  been 
lent  only  the  day  bcfors  tlio  condeniuution  witli  an  embaaa}-  lo  Delos.     Socrates  scorned 
as  unlawful  the  means  of  escape  which  Crito  had  prepared  for  him.     He  drank  the  cup  of 
poieou  in  hta  prison,  surrounded  by  his  discip'cB  otid  IViends,  with  perfect  steadraslneia 
and  tranquillity  of  sold,  fiiU  of  aasurBnce  that  the  death  wliidi  n-as  to  attest  his  fidelity  to^ 
liii  convictions  would  be  most  advaulagcous  for  him  and  for  his  work. 

The  Atheiiions  sre  reported  soon  aftervfard  to  have  regretted  their  Benlonce.  Trt  «^ 
more  general  revulsion  of  opinion  In  favor  of  Socrates  seems  first  to  have  taken  place  isj 
consequence  of  the  labors  of  his  scholars.  That  the  accusers  were,  some  ei 
lo  death,  as  later  writers  relate  (Diodorus.  SI V.  37;  Plut.,  lit  hi-ii.  c  G;  Diog.  L..  IL  43,j 
TI.  9  acq.,  and  otliere)  Ja  prolrably  only  a  fable,  which  wag  apparently  founded  on  the  feet, 
tliat  AnytuB  {banished,  perhaps,  for  political  reasonB)  died,  not  in  Athena,  but  in  Uenidea 
on  the  Pontu!,  where  in  later  centuries  his  tomb  was  Blill  pointed  out. 

I  34.  In  the  Socratic  principle  of  knowledge  nnd  virtne,  tte  prob- 
lem for  tlie  Bncceasore  of  Socrates  was  indicated  beforeliand.     Tiiat 
problem  was  tLe  development  of  the  philosophical  disciplines  termed 
dialectic  and  ethics.     Of  his  immediate  disciples  (so  far  as  thej  \ 
of  philosophical  gignificance)  the  larger  number,  as  *'  partial  disciplei 
of  Socrates,"  tnrned  their  attention  predominantly  to  the  one  or  t 
other  part  of  tin's  double  problem  ;  the  Meyaric  or  Eristic  school  < 
Enclid  and  the  Elian  school  of  Pha-do  occnpying  themselves  altncM 
exclufiivclj  with  dialectical  investigations,  and  the  Cynic  Echool  i 
Antisthenee  and  the  Iledonic  or  Cvrenaic  scliool  of  Aristippua  treat-J 
ing,  in  different  senses,  principally  of  ethical  questions.     In  each  of  1 
these  schools,  at  the  same  time,  some  one  of  the  various  types  of  pre-fl 
tSocratic  philosophy  was   continued   and   expanded.     It   was  rinto,fl 
however,  who  first  combined  and  developed  into  the  unity  of  a  com 
prehensive  system  the  different  ndefl  of  ibe  Socratic  spirit,  as  vre\l  a 
all  the  legitimate  elements  of  earlier  systems. 

K.  r.  nirmsnn,  DU  jillil.'mp>,lKA4  SMInKf  dir  dlltrm  Satrvtittr  unU  Ikrrr  StKulm,  lu  U^fl 
fin.  Ahl>nnai<ingt«.  Onitln^a.  l»t>,  t.i>.  ir,-V&.  " 

On  ^Khlnci.  ct.  )L  r.  Usrinann,  lit  AtM*taU  Sntralirt  rtl^qviU  ilifp.  arvl.  OuU.  IS^O. 

Ob  Xtaoptaun.  cf.  A.  S-Mlih.  f)*  •'HiH/furi.fsnm  Fiata  nun  XtaophmU  mMruKltu /rrt 
iml;  Xlt)iahT,Xt.Sc*fl/t*it,Uf.KJuii.:  F.  DgibrOok,  J'nwjilt»«,Di>aa,t6ia;  IIlrHl]1g.£«d 
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SoeraUeas  im  vUam  §t  morm  mnttquantm  H  §t  ^caeitaU^  in  XtnophontU  d^esm  milU  Grateo9  tm 
Atia  HtlmM  In  fHiiriam  rsduo&nHt  taemnplo  fnan^wfo,  in :  SymboUu  Utt,  III.,  Amsterdam.  1889 ;  J.  I>. 
▼mo  Ho4t«U,  />•  JTHtcphantit  philo»ophia,  Oroning.  1840 ;  J.  H.  lindemann,  DU  L0b€$isan9iekt  du  Jtn^ 
Omits,  1843;  DU  rsL-HUL  WMtanttokauung  Om  I/^rodot,  Thuc^didu  und  Jenophoii,  Berlin,  18S8;  P. 
Werner,  XtnopK.  <fe  re^we  pulU.  ma^iU.,  BreeUu,  1851 ;  Enirel,  X.  polU,  SteUung  und  WirktamJMt, 
Stargard,  1868:  A.  Gamier,  ffistoir^  d4  la  MoraU:  XMophon,  Pvia,  1S07. 

on  aleo  the  artiele*  bjr  A.  Huk,  PhiloL,  YU^  19b%,  piK  88&-405;  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  PhiloL,  VIII., 
88T  aeq. ;  and  the  opuscule  of  Georg  Ferd.  Bettig,  Uni^.-Pr.^  Bern<^  1864,  on  tlie  mutual  relation  of  the 
Zesopliontte  and  Platonic  SyntpoHa^  and  Am.  Hnsr^s  DU  UiucKtheU  d€r  dmn  Xenopkon  mtgmohrUbmitn 
ApotaffU  du  SocruUt,  In  Ucrm.  Kdchlf's  Akad,  Vortr.  u.  Xed^t.^  Zurich,  1859,  pp.  480-489.  See  aUo  H. 
Henkel,  XMophon  und  ItocrtUea  {Procfr.X  Balswedel,  1866  (cf.  P.  Sanneg,  D§  ScKola  ItocraUn,  <U»iL, 
Halle,  1867);  and  A.  Nioolai,  Xenoji^on^t  OyropddU  und  Mine  AntUM  «om  Stoat  {Proffr.\  Bernbarg« 
1867. 

Xenophon,  who  was  bom  about  444  B.  o.  (aocording  to  Cobet,  43  OX  died  about  354  B.  a, 
and  belongs  to  the  older  disciples  of  Socrates.  His  Cf/mp<tedia  is  a  pliilosophical  and  political 
novel,  illustrating  the  fundamental  Socratic  principle  that  authority  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
intelligent,  who  alone  are  qualified  to  wield  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  "  intelli- 
gent "  man,  as  depicted  by  Xenophon,  is,  as  Erasmus  justly  says  (cf.  Hildebrand,  Oesch,  «. 
SysL  (L  Rechts-  und  SUxatsphiloaophie^  I.  p.  249),  **  rather  a  prudent  and  skillfully  calcu- 
lating politician  than  a  truly  wise  and  just  ruler."  Xenophon  and  ^schines  are  scarcely 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  representatives  of  any  special  philosophical  type  or  scliool. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  men  who,  following  Socrates  with  sincere  veneration, 
•trove,  through  intercourse  with  him,  to  attain  to  whatever  was  beautiful  and  good  (/caAo- 
ttayoBla).  Others,  as,  notably,  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  sought  by  association  with  Socrates 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  their  intelligence,  yet  without  bringing  themselves  permanently 
QDder  his  moral  influence.  Few  out  of  the  great  number  of  the  companions  of  Socrates 
proposed  to  themselves  as  a  life-work  the  development  of  his  philosophical  ideas. 

The  expression  *' partial  disciples  of  Socrates,'*  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  men  so  named  had  only  reproduced  certain  sides  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  Ou  the 
contrary,  they  expanded  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  each  in  a  definite  province  of 
philosophy  and  in  a  specific  direction,  and  even  their  renewal  of  earlier  philosophemes  may 
be  described  rather  as  a  self-appropriating  elaboration  of  the  same  than  as  a  mere  combina- 
tion of  them  with  Socratic  doctrines.  In  like  relation  stands  Plato  to  the  entire  body  of 
Socratic  and  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  While  Cicero's  affirmation  is  true  of  tlie  other 
companions  of  Socrates  {De  Orat^  III.  16,  61):  *'ex  iUitu  (SocraHs)  variia  et  diversis  et  in 
omnem partem  diffusis  disptUaiionibus  alius  aUud  apprehendit"  Plato  combined  the  various 
elements,  the,  so  to  speak,  prismatically  broken  rays  of  the  Socratic  spirit  in  a  new,  higher, 
and  richer  unity. 

§  35.  Eaclid  of  Megara  united  the  ethical  principle  of  Socrates 
-with  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One,  to  which  alone  true  being  could 
be  ascribed.  He  teaches :  The  good  is  one,  although  called  by  many 
names,  as  intelligence,  God,  reason.  The  opposite  of  the  good  is 
without  being.  The  good  remains  ever  immutable  and  like  itself. 
The  supposition  that  Euclid,  without  detracting  from  the  unity  of  the 
good  or  the  truly  existent,  nor  from  the  unity  of  virtue,  also  assumed 
a  multiplicity  of  unchangeable  essences,  is  very  improbable.  The 
method  of  demonstration  employed  by  Euclid  was,  like  that  of  Zeno, 
the  indirect.    The  most  noted  of  the  followers  of  Euclid  wei  e  Eubu- 
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lidea  tlie  Milesian,  and  Alexinus — celebrated  for  the  invention  of  th« 
Bophietical  arguments  known  as  the  Liar,  th^  Concealed,  the  Measure 
of  Grain,  the  Homed  Man,  the  Bald-head  ;  Uiodoma  Cronus — known 
as  the  author  of  new  arguments  against  motion,  and  of  the  assertion 
that  only  the  necessary  is  real  and  only  the  real  is  possible;  and  the 
disL-iple  of  Diodorus,  Pbilo,  the  dialectician  (a  friend  of  Zeno  of 
Cittium).  Stilpo  of  Megara  combined  the  Megaric  philosophy  with 
the  Cynic.  He  ai^ued  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The  dialectical 
doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  except  of  itself,  and  tbf 
ethical  doctrine,  that  the  wise  man  is  superior  to  pain,  are  ascHI 
to  him. 


a 


Ob  I)i«  Xtfiariant,  eC  O«orj  Lsrlv.  BpaldLn^  FlXiflcliM  pkilif.  Mlcar^a^ntm.  Barlln.  IIW 
l>>]reL>,  i>t  iligarieorum  dixHriiHi.  Burn,  ISai;  HElnr.  KKur.  BmtriunifiH  SbirilU  rHIat.  dt 
riicAm  &Axl>,  In  th<i  Xttii.  Mih.  /.  PKUbL,  It  laU.  p.  ns  >«|.  \  Bcnnr.  EcoU  di  ilfart,  Pvb, 
HMti.  IfiMmndt  tioit  di  lligartUduieolu  •rgiiiaaSrtu^m.  Pirlk  IMS;  Ilwl.'B>Mla.  r>te-g 
arleilvTm  ifrr  MtgariiAtit  Soli -lit  ^  ill*  (•••e^ieilt  da-  NisMf>AyiM>aV>>  Problimt 
4tr  •doAt.  (^shJIkA.  dtr  FFm..  IS4S.  ji  IM  Hq. ;  Pr.mU.  drieh.  dtr  Logik,  I.  p.  33  ki. 

or  Euclid  tho  Uegsrian  (wbo  must  ant  be  conroiiniled  viih  the  AleiBodrian  matlienitk 
ticUn,  who  lived  a  coctiirj  later)  It  is  related  (GiOL.  NocL  AfL,  VI.  10;  that,  bI  the  uma 
wbcn  the  Athenians  had  Ibrbiddon  the  Me^rinnti,  under  penalty  of  deitli,  in  enter  their 
dty,  be  oRen  ventured,  for  tho  sake  of  intercourse  with  Socrates,  under  cover  of  evening 
to  rome  lo  Alliena.  glace  thia  interdict  was  iemied  in  Olvnip.  87.1,  KucM  must  hare  tms 
one  of  the  corlieBt  diitciploa  of  Socmtcs,  if  ihia  tU>rj  is  hiilorical.  Be  was  proseol  «t  the 
death  of  Socrates  IFhatdo,  p.  &0  c),  siid  tho  greater  part  of  the  companions  of  Socrales  are 
reported  lo  have  gone  to  liim  at  Mej^ra  goon  allerwaird,  perhaps  in  order  llial  tliey  uM 
misht  not  fall  victims  lo  the  hatred  of  the  domocmtic  rulers  in  Athena  against  philosopb; 
(Diog.  L,,  II,  106;  HI.  6).  Euclid  appears  In  have  lived  and  lo  have  remained  at  the  licad 
of  the  school  founded  bj  him,  during  several  decades  a^er  the  death  of  Socrates.  Karl/ 
made  funitiar  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  he  modiBcd  the  B.ime,  under  the  hiHuence  of 
tlie  Socratic  ethics,  making  the  One  identical  with  the  good.  The  school  of  Euclid- 
treated  of  by  Diog.  Laen„  in  his  Filae  PbOct..  II.  108  leq. 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Sophitia  mentions  (p.  246  b,  seq.)  a  doctrine,  scoordiafi 
which  the  sphere  of  true  being  was  mndo  up  of  a  multiplicity  of  immaterisl,  abaolut 
unehangeable  forms  {tlii)),  accesBiblo  only  to  thought.  Many  modem  investigstota  (i 
lieuUr  Schleiermaeher,  Ast,  Deycks,  Brsndis,  K.  F.  Hennaon,  Zellcr.  Pranil,  snd  others)  reft* 
this  doctrine  to  the  Megariana;  others  (especially  Ritten  as  above  <.itod,  Petersen,  In  llw 
Zeibr/iri/l/ir  Alterlhimswiu,  ISS6,  p.  B93,  and  Matlot,  ibid.  XXXIV.)  diHpuI«  this.  In 
dofense  of  the  latter  position  may  bo  urged  the  inconiioquenco  which  the  doctrine  would 
imply  on  tho  part  of  Euclid,  if  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Aristollo  (JWrla;4, 
r.  B  seii. ;  XIII.  4),  acoording  lo  which  Plato  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  aulhor  of  th* 
lh<>ory  of  ideas.  wUent-e  it  results  that  this  UiAory  can  not  have  been  profMsod  by  EurM 
under  any  form.  The  piuaage  in  the  Fophulet  must,  in  rase  Plato  was  the  author  of  that 
dialogue,  be  irlerpreted  as  representing  tho  opinion  of  parlial  Plnlonlstn  (of.  my  OtMr- 
$wA»n,jm  lifter  dif  EchOiril  and  ZeitfA}'.  Plahnaditr  Sehri/Un.  Viennn,  1861.  pi  37"  »q.l 
Rut  since  the  dialogue  (as  Scliaarschmidt  lias  shown,  erf.  ITeherweg  in  Bcrgnuwn'a  llHtat 
Jbn^  III.  p.  i38)  was  probably  composed  by  some  Flatonist,  who  mojilli'd  the  diwt-iM  U 
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Plato^  the  passage  in  question  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  Plato's  theorj  of 
ideas,  or  perhaps  to  an  interpretation  of  it,  which  the  author  of  the  dialogue  thought  inexacL 
Cf.  Schaarschmidt,  Die  SamvUung  der  PlaJUmiachen  Schriftetiy  Bonn,  1866,  p.  210  seq. 

The  doctrine  of  Euclid  (as  g^ven  at  the  beginning  of  this  section)  is  expressed  by  Diog. 
Jj^  IL  106,  in  these  words:  oirro^  iv  rd  ayoB^  ant^ivtro  iroiDuolq  ov6fiaai  KoXovfuvov  M 
fuv  yap  ^p6vtjatVf  dri  6i  Beov  koI  a^Xore  vovv  koI  to,  XoiTrd.  ra  6i  avriKsliieva  t^  ayaB^  av^pei^ 
ft^  elvai  ^aoKuv,  Such  a  principle  was  not  capable  of  being  positively  developed  into 
u  philosophical  system ;  it  could  only  lead  to  a  continued  war  with  current  opinions, 
which  the  Meganans  sought  to  refute  by  a  deductio  ad  dbsurdum.  This  is  the  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  Megaric  "  Eristic.'* 

Stilpo,  who  taught  at  Athens  about  320  b.  c,  is  said  by  Diog.  L.  (11.  119)  to  have 
assumed  a  polemical  attitude  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  ideas  (av^pet  koI  to.  eidt/^ 
Such  an  aiiitnde  would  be  in  logical  accordance  with  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  unity, 
whioh  Stilpo  held  with  the  earlier  Megarians  (according  to  AriBtoclea.  see  Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.^ 
XIV.  17.  1).  Stilpo  proclaimed  insensibility  (h'irdBtui)  as  the  proper  end  of  all  moral 
endeavor  (cf.  Senec,  Ep.  9:  hoc  inter  nos  (Stoicaa)  et  iUos  interest:  noster  sapiens  vincit 
quidem  incommodum  omne,  sed  sentit;  Hlorum  ne  sentit  quidem).  The  sago  is  so  sufficient 
to  himself,  that  not  even  friends  are  necessary  for  his  happiness.  One  of  Stilpo's  disciples 
was  Zeno  of  Cittium,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  (see  below,  §  62).'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Skeptics,  Pyrrho  and  Timon,  seem  also  to  have  taken  the  doctrine  of  the  Megarians 
far  their  point  of  departure  (see  §  60). 

§  36.  Phcedo  of  Elis,  a  favorite  disciple  of  Socrates,  founded,  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  his  native  city,  a  philosophical  school, 
which  appears  to  have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the 
Megaric  school  Menedemus,  who  enjoyed  the  instructions  of 
Platonists  and  PhsBdonists  and  of  Stilpo,  transplanted  tlie  Elian 
school  to  his  native  city,  Eretria,  whence  his  followers  received  the 
jiameofEretrians. 

L.  Pr^er,  PhtMons  tt^snu^ieksals  und  Sehriften^  In  the  Rhein.  Mm./.  PhiloL,  New  Serie^  IV., 
19M.  ppu  801-899,  r6ViMd  in  Sraeh  and  Oniber's  EmcykL^  Sect.  IIL,  Vol.  XXL,  p.  85T  mh).,  and  now  pub. 
ItolMd  In  PreUv's  Kiting  Sekr^i&n,  ed.  bj  R.  Kuhler. 

Phiedo,  the  founder  of  the  Elian  school,  is  tlie  same  person  whom  Plato  represents  in 
the  dialogue  named  after  him,  as  recounting  to  Rchecratcs  the  last  conversations  of  Socrates. 
According  to  Diog.  L.,  IT.  106,  he  was  ransomed  from  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
br  Crito,  at  the  instance  of  Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  written  dialogues;  yet  the 
genuineness  of  most  of  the  dialogues  which  bore  his  name  was  disputed.  Of  his  doctrines 
wo  know  little. 

Of  Phfledo's  (indirect)  disciple,  Menedemus  (who  lived  352-27G  n.  c),  Heraclides 
(Lembus)  says  ((^.  Diog.  L.,  II.  135),  that  he  espoused  the  opinions  of  Plato,  but  only 
sported  with  dialectic  Both  statements  are  not  to* be  taken  in  too  rigorous  a  sense. 
Compare,  however,  Heinricli  von  Stein,  GescJi.  des  Plaionismus,  II.  Gott.  1864,  p.  202  seq. 
Respecting  his  ethical  tendency,  Cicero  says  (Acad.^  IV.  42,  129):  a  Menedemo  Eretriaci 
appeOetU,  guomm  omne  honum  in  mente  positum  et  mentis  acie^  qxta  rcrum  cemeretur.  Like 
tlio  Meg^rianSi  he  regarded  all  virtues  as  one,  tliough  called  by  different  names.  He 
defined  yirtue  as  rational  insight,  with  which  he  seems,  like  Socrates,  to  have  considered 
right  endeavor  as  inseparably  connected. 
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§  37.  AntiBthenes  of  Athens,  at  first  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  but  after- 
ward of  Socrates,  taught,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  gym- 
nasium called  Cjnosarges,  whence  his  school  was  called  the  Cjnic 
school.  Virtue,  he  taught,  is  the  only  good.  Enjoyment,  sought  as 
an  end,  is  an  evil.  The  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  self-control.  Virtue 
is  one.  It  is  capable  of  being  taught,  and,  when  once  acquired,  can 
noi  be  lost.  The  safest  wall  for  a  town  is  knowledge  based  on  secure 
inferences.  Virtue  requires  not  many  words,  but  only  Socratic  force. 
Antisthenes  combats  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas.  He  grants  the 
validity  only  of  identical  judgments.  His  assertion  that  contradiction 
is  impossible,  gives  evidence  of  his  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  treatment 
of  dialectical  problems.  The  opposition  to  the  political  forms  and 
the  polytheism  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  remained  still  undeveloped 
in  Socrates,  pronounced  itself  distinctly  in  the  cosmopolitism  of  An* 
tisthenes  and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

To  the  school  of  Antisthenes  belong  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  Crates 
of  Thebes,  Hipparchia,  the  wife  of  Crates,  Metrocles,  her  brother, 
and  others. 

The  Cynics  are  treated  of  and  the  fhigrnents  of  tb<'lr  writings  are  brought  together  in  Mollaefa^ 
Fragm.  rhilot.  Gr,,  II.  pp.  861-89S. 

The  frapnients  extant  of  the  works  of  Antisthenes  have  been  edited  hy  Ang.  Wllh.  WlnekelmaaiB, 
Zurich,  1842.  Of.  Krische,  Fortchutiffen^  I.  pp.  284-216;  Chappuia.  AnHtthitu,  Paris,  1854;  Ad.  Mflller, 
J)eArUUthenU  Cynici  ritn  et  iteHptU  (Troffrr  of  the  ViiKth.-O.)^  Dresden,  18€0. 

On  Diogenes,  cC  Karl  Wilb.  GAttlin^,  D.  der  Cyniker  oder  dU  PhilotpphU  df  gri^chi^ekmi  Pf- 
letariattk,  in  his  Get.  Abhandl,  Vol.  I.,  Halle,  1851 ;  Hermann,  Zitr  Geteh.  und  Kritik  <f«e  ZHoffemet  «w» 
mnope  iG.-Pr\  Heilbroon,  1800 ;  Wehrmann,  Vtber  dsn  CynUur  D^  in  the  PAdag.  Aroki9^  1861,  pp^ 
91-117. 

On  Crates.  cC  Postnmn^  JH  CraLy  Gron.  1828w  The  88  (spurious)  letters  aaerfbed  to  htm  are  edited  bj 
Boissiinade  in  Noticen  et  Bxtraitt  de  MantucriU  de  Iti  Bibliothequ6  du  Roi^  X.  IX.,  Paris,  18t7. 

F.  Y.  Fritscbo  treats  of  the  fragments  bjr  Demonax,  in  De  Fragm.  DemonaetU  PhUot.^  Kofitoek  sad 
Leipsic,  ISCd.  Cr.  Luclan,  in  his  VUa  DtfnonactUy  and  A.  Becknagel,  Comm,  de  DenumactU  pkUoi^ 
Knremberg,  1857. 

Antisthenes,  bom  at  Athens  in  Oljmp.  84.1  (444  B.  c),  was  the  son  of  an  Atheniaii 
father  and  a  Thracian  mother  (Diog.  L.,  VI.  1).  For  this  reason  he  was  restricted  to 
tlie  gymnasium  called  Cynosarges.  In  the  rhetorical  form  of  his  dialog^cal  writingt 
Antisthenes  betrayed  the  influence  of  Gorgias'  instniction.  He  went  to  Socrates  firan  in 
later  life,  for  which  reason  lie  is  designated  in  the  Sophisles  (p.  251  b,  where  without  doabi 
he  is  referred  to)  as  the  ''late  learner"  (o\\n^afHic).  Plato  (TJieaeL,  155 e;  cf.  SofiK.^  251  b, 
seq.)  and  Aristotle  (Mttaph.,  XIII.  3)  criticise  him  as  lacking  in  culture.  Before  becoming 
Q  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  had  already  given  instruction  in  rhetoric  (Diog.L.,  VT.  2),  am 
occupation  which  ho  also  afterward  resumed.  He  appears  to  have  lived  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Socrates  (Diwlorus,  XV.  76).  In  external  appearance  Antisthenes,  most  of  all 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  resembled  his  master,  with  whom  he  stood  on  terms  of  intimate 
personal  friendship.  The  titles  of  numerous  works  by  Antisthenes  are  given  in  Diog. 
L.,  VI.  1&-18. 
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Antisthenes  holds  fiist  to  the  Socratic  principle  of  the  unity  of  virtne  and  knowledge. 
He  emphasizes  chieflj  its  practical  side,  though  not  wholly  neglecting  its  dialectical 
bearing^ 

Antisthenes  (acoording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  3)  first  defined  dsfinition  (X^oc)  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined :  Xoyo^  iariv  6  rb  tL  ^  ^  kart  dTjTuutv  ^whero  the 
Imperfect  ^v  seems  to  point  to  the  priority  of  objective  existence  before  the  subjective  acts 
of  knowing  and  naming).  The  simple,  said  Antisthenes,  is  indefinable :  it  can  only  bo 
named  and  compared ;  but  the  composite  admits  of  an  exposition,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  enumerated  conformably  to  the  actual  order  and  manner  of  their  combination. 
Knowledge  is  correct  opinion  based  on  definition  (!,  e.,  logically  accounted  for),  66^a  oAjjiOiii 
fierd  Xdyov  (Plat.,  TheaeL^  p.  201  seq.,  where  indeed  Antisthenes  is  not  named,  but  is  prob- 
ably meant ;  Arist.,  MUapK,  YIII.  3).  According  to  Simplio,  Ad  ArisL  Caieg.^  f.  66  b,  45, 
tlie  following  argument  against  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  was  attributed  to  Antis- 
thenes: &  UX&Tuv^  lirircv  ftkv  6p€),  lirirdTTfra  (T  ovx  6pC»y  "0  Plato,  I  see  horses,  but  no 
horseness ''  (because,  Plato  is  said  to  have  replied,  you  have  no  eye  for  it).  Acoording  to 
Ammon.  Ad  Porphyr,  Isag.^  22  b,  Antisthenes  said  that  the  ideas  were  tv  ^tXaic  eirtvoiaiCf 
from  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  inferred  that  Antisthenes  attempted  to  transform  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  in  a  subjective  sense  (as  the  Stoics  did  later) ;  ho  meant  probably  only  to  describe 
Plato's  theory  of  ideas  as  an  empty  fancy.  Somewhat  sophistical  is  the  doctrine  attributed 
to  Antisthenes  in  Arist,  Ibp.,  I.  11,  and  Met.,  Y.  29  (cf.  Plat.,  Euthyd.,  285  o),  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contradict  one's  self  (ovk  iariv  avTt7^ytLv\  together  with  the  argument: 
either  the  same  thing  is  subject  of  the  two  supposed  contradictory  affirmations — and 
then,  since  each  thing  has  only  one  oiiuloq  "^yo^,  these  affirmations  are  equivalent,  and 
not  contradictory— or  the  affirmations  relate  to  different  subjects,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  contradiction.  The  last  result  of  this  dialectical  tendency  was  reached  in 
the  doctrine  that  only  identical  judgments  are  valid  (Plat?  Soph,,  251  b;  Arist,  Metaph,, 

y. »). 

Acoording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  104  seq.,  Antisthenes  recognized  virtue  as  the  supreme  end 
of  human  life ;  whatever  is  intermediate  between  virtue  and  vice  was  indifferent  (adta^pov). 
Virtue  is  sufficient  to  secure  happiness  (Diog.  L.,  YII.  1 1 :  avrdpiaj  6h  nyv  apeiipf  npdc 
Maiftavlav,  fujdtv^  vpoedeofihnpf  brt  fi^  ^oKparuc^  i(fX^y  ^  ^  aperi^  ruv  ipyuv  emxi, 
fdfTe  X6yuv  nXelant»  deofUvrpf  /i^e  fia^rjfMTuv).  Pleasure  is  pernicious.  A  fhjquont  saying 
of  Antisthenes  (acoording  to  Diog.  L.,  YI.  3)  was :  frnviirfv  fiaXXov  ^  j^aOeiipf,  "  I  would 
rather  be  mad  than  glad."  The  good  is  beautiful,  evil  is  hateful  {ibid,  1 2).  Ho  who  has 
OQoe  become  wise  and  virtuous,  can  not  afterward  cease  to  bo  such  (Diog.  L.,  YI.  105:  rr)v 
aptr^  dt^OKTfpf  eivtu  Kal  ovafr^/BA^rov  vndpxetv,  also  in  Xen.,  Mem,,  I.  2.  19:  6r«  ovk  hv 
won  6  Siiuuoc  &Suuk  yhoiTo  x.  r.  A.,  the  principal  reference  is  probably  to  Antisthenes). 
The  good  is  proper  to  us  (olualov),  the  bad  is  something  foreign  (^evuciv,  aXXorptov,  Diog.  L., 
YI.  12;   Plat,  CbnWv.,  p.  205  e;  cf.  CJuirmideJi,  p.  163  c). 

No  actual  or  possible  form  of  government  was  pleasing  to  the  Cynic.  The  Cynio 
raatrieta  his  sage  to  the  subjective  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue,  isolating  him  from 
eziating  society,  in  order  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  world  (Antisthenes,  ap,  Diog.  L., 
YL  11:  t6v  aofiv  aif  xord  ro^  Kti/iivov^  v6fwv^  iroXtrehaeo^ai^  aXXd  tuiTa  rdv  rf/f  aperij^, 
(bid.  12 ;  r^  0of^  ^tvw  cvShf  oU^  iwopov).  He  demands  that  men  return  to  the  simplicity 
of  a  natural  itate.  Whether  it  is  to  this  position  of  Antisthenes  that  Plato  refers  in  his 
picture  of  a  nataral  political  state  {Bep.,  II.  372  a) — ^which  he  yet  terms  a  society  of  swine— 
and  in  hia  examination  of  the  identification  of  the  art  of  conducting  men  with  the  art  of 
tha  shepherd  (iVML,  p.  S67d-275c),  is  doubtful:  perhaps  in  the  latter  passage  the  only 
■Dferenoe  is  (aa  auggested  by  Henkel,  Zw  Gtach,  der  gr,  Staatswisa,  II.,  p.  22,  Sahswedel, 
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1866)  to  the  Homeric  idea  of  the  iroifif/v  /jauv^  *'  shepherd  of  tlie  people,*'  which  appears  in 
various  passages  of  Xenophon's  Memor.  and  Cyrop.  (c£  PoUHcus,  p.  301  d,  and  Jiep,,  VIL 
p.  520  b,  with  Xon.,  Oyrop.,  V.  1,  24,  with  reference  to  the  comparison  of  the  human  ruler 
with  the  queen-bee).  That  Antisthenes  can  not  have  anticipated  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  community  of  women  and  children,  follows  from  Arist.,  Pol,  II.  4, 1,  where  it  ia  affirmed, 
that  Plato  first  proposed  this  innovation. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  people,  according  to  the  Cynics,  is  as  little  binding  on  the  sage 
as  are  their  laws.  Says  Cicero  (De  NiU,  Deorum,  I.  13,  32):  Antisthenes  in  to  hbro  qui 
physicus  insenbitiur^  populares  decs  muUoSj  naturcUem  tmum  esse  (dicit).  The  one  God*  is  not 
known  through  images.  Virtue  is  the  only  true  worship.  Antisthenes  interpreted  the 
Homeric  poems  allegorically  and  in  accordance  with  his  philosophy. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  through  his  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  principles  of  his  teaclwr, 
developed  a  personality  that  is  even  comical.  He  is  said  himself  not  to  have  repelled  the 
epithet  "Dog,"  which  was  applied  to  him,  but  only  to  have  replied  that  he  did  not,  like 
other  dogs,  bite  his  enemies,  but  only  his  friends,  in  order  tliat  he  might  save  them.  He 
was  also  called  "  Socrates  raving  "  (LuKpdrTj^  fmivdfutfoc).  With  the  immorality  of  the  times 
ho  rejected  also  its  morality  and  culture.  As  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Xeniades,  at  Corinth,  he 
proceeded  not  without  skill,  on  the  principle  of  conformity  to  nature,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  demanded  in  modern  times  by  Rousseau.  He  acquired  the  enduring  love  and 
respect  of  his  pupils  and  of  their  father  (Diog.  L.,  YI.  30  seq.,  74  seq.).  Diog.  L.  (YI.  80) 
cites  tlie  titles  of  many  works  ascribed  to  Diogenes,  but  says  that  Sosicrates  and  Satynis 
pronounced  them  all  spurious.  Diogenes  designates,  as  the  end  to  which  all  effort  should 
tend,  ev^x^  **^  ^<^»^  ^XVC  (in  opposition  to  mere  physical  force,  Stob.,  Florikg^ 
VII.  IS).  Of  the  disciples  of  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  a  contemporary  of  Theophraatus 
the  Aristotelian,  is  the  most  important  (Diog.  L.,  VI.  86  seq.) ;  through  his  influence  Hip- 
parchia  and  her  brother  Metrodes  were  won  over  to  Cynicism.  Monimus  the  SyracuMni 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Diogenes.  Menippus  of  Sinope,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by  Luoian  {Bis  Aeeus.,  88)  as  **  one  of  tfce  an- 
cient dogs  who  barked  a  great  deal  ^  (of.  Diog.  L.,  99  aeq.),  was  probably  one  of  tlia 
earlier  Cynica     There  were  probably  several  Cynics  who  bore  the  name  Menippufli 

Cynicism,  in  its  later  days,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  insolence  and  indeoencj. 
It  became  ennobled,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  through  the  reoognitioa 
and  attention  given  to  mental  culture.  The  Cynic's  conception  of  virtue  is  imperfect  from 
its  failure  to  determine  the  positive  end  of  moral  activity,  so  that  at  last  nothing  remained 
but  ostentatious  asceticism.  *'  The  Cynics  excluded  themselves  from  the  sphere  in  whidi 
is  true  freedom  "  (Hegel). 

After  Cynicism  had  for  a  long  time  been  lost  in  Stoicism — ^which  (as  Zeller  happily 
expresses  it)  "  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  virtuous  will  tho  basis  of  a 
comprehensive,  scientific  theory  of  the  universe,  and  so  adapted  the  doctrine  itself  more 
fully  to  the  requirements  of  nature  and  human  life  " — it  was  renewed  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  mere  preaching  of  morals.  But  it  was  accompanied  in 
this  phase  of  its  existence  by  much  empty,  ostentatious  display  of  staves  and  wallets,  of 
uncut  boards  and  hair,  and  ragged  cloaks.  Of  the  better  class  of  Cynics  m  this  latet 
period  were  Demetrius,  tho  friend  of  Seneca  and  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  (Enomaus  of  Gadara 
(in  the  time  of  Hadrian),  who  (according  to  Euseb.,  Ptaeparat  Evang.^  V.  18  seq.)  attadced 
tho  system  of  oracles  with  special  violence,  and  Demonax  of  Cjrprus  (praised  by  Lucian, 
born  about  A.  D.  60.  died  about  1 50),  who,  though  holding  fast  to  the  moral  and  relifrious 
principles  of  Cynicism,  advocated  them  rather  with  a  Socratic  mildness  than  wttli  the 
vulgar  Cynic  rudeness. 
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/  §  38.  AriBtippns  of  Cyrene,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  or  Ile- 
/  donic  school,  and  termed  by  Aristotle  a  Sophist,  sees  in  pleasure^ 
I  which  he  defines  as  the  sensation  of  gentle  motion,  the  end  of  life. 
\  The  sage  aims  to  enjoy  pleasure,  without  being  controlled  by  it. 
Intellectual  culture  alone  fits  one  for  true  enjoyment.  Ko  one  kind 
of  pleasure  is  superior  to  another ;  only  the  degree  and  duration  of 
pleasure  determines  its  wortli.  We  can  know  only  our  sensations, 
not  that  which  causes  them. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  were  Arete, 
the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  and  her  son,  Aristippus  the  younger, 
sumamed  the  "mother- taught"  (jiijrpodlddKTo^)^  who  first  put  the 
doctrine  of  Hedonism  into  systematic  form,  and  was  probably  the 
author  of  the  comparison  of  the  three  sensational  conditions  of 
trouble,  pleasure,  and  indifference,  to  tempest,  gentle  wind,  and  sea- 
calm,  respectively ;  also  Theodorus,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  who 
taught  that  the  particular  pleasure  of  the  moment  was  indifferent, 
and  that  constant  cheerfulness  was  the  end  sought  by  the  true  sage, 
and  his  scholars  Bio  and  Euhemerus,  who  explained  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  gods  as  having  begun  with  the  veneration  of  distin- 
guiftHcd  men;  further,  Hegesias,  sumamed  the  '^ death-counseling " 
(mujiBdparog)^ — who  accepted  the  avoidance  of  trouble  as  the  highest 
attainable  good,  despaired  of  positive  happiness,  and  considered  life 
to  be  intrinsically  valueless, — and  Anniceris  (the  younger),  who  again 
made  the  feeling  of  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  but  included  in  his 
aystem,  in  addition  to  idiopathic  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  sympathy, 
and  demanded  a  partial  sacrifice  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

TIm  CyrmuUM  are  treated  of;  and  the  fragmenta  of  their  writings  are  brought  together  in  Mullaoh's 
Fragm,  Ph.  Qr^  II.  pp.  897-188. 

Amadeas  Wendt.  Dt  pMlotophia  Cyrenaioa,  Gdtt.  1841 ;  Henr.  do  Stein,  De  philowpMa  Oyr^naica^ 
Ptot  I.:  />•  vUa  ArUtippi,  QQtt.  1855  (et  hia  Geaeh.  c/m  PlatonUmus,  II.  OAtt.  1804,  pp.  60-64V 

Oo  Arlttippna,  efl  C.  M.  Wleland,  Arittipp  und  einig^  Mintr  Zeitgenot§gn^  4  vols.,  Lcipsio,  1800^1808; 
J  F.  Thrlge,  J>0  Arintippo philo§opho  Cffrenaioo  aUi9fU€  l)frmaiei*^  in  his  J?m  OyrtngnHunt^  Copenh. 
1«BL 

There  exist  early  in«)nogniphs  on  individual  members  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  one,  in  particnlar,  on 
Arete,  by  J.  O.  Eok  (Leipslo,  1776),  and  another  on  Hegesias  vcurttfavarof,  by  J.  J.  Rambach  (Quedlin- 
\nr^  17T1).  The  fragmenu  of  the  Upa  avmypa^i)  of  Euhemerus  have  been  collected  by  Weasel! ng  (in 
JHod,  SUi  BibL  UitfL,  torn.  IL,  p.  028  seq.)  Of  Enhemems,  with  special  reference  to  Ennins,  who  shared 
ta  hit  views,  Knihner  treats  in  his  Grundlinitn  mtr  Gesch,  df  VtffalU  der  rdm,  St4uit9rtligi(m  (G.- 
Progr.\  Halle.  188T ;  cf.  also  Oanss,  QuaetUonM  Euhetnerw  (G.-Pr.),  Kempen,  1S6Q,  and  Otto  Sieroka,  J>6 
iDirn,  Jnauff.\  Kdnlgsberg,  186t! 


\ 


Aristippus  of  Cyrene  was  led  by  the  fame  of  Socrates  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  and 
Joined  himself  permanently  to  the  circle  of  Socrates'  disciples.  In  criticism  of  an  (oral) 
utterance  of  Plato,  which  he  thought  to  have  been  too  confidently  delivered,  ho  is  reported 
to  have  appealed  to  the  more  modest  manner  of  Socrates  (Arist,  Blut^  II.  23,  p.  1398  b,  29: 
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*ApiaTifmoc  irpdc  H^ruva  eirayyeXTucurep^  n  eiir6vra  Ct^  iferd  *  a/iXa  fi^pf  b  •/  hoipoc  i^mm^ 
i^^  Mev  Totovrm',  Xtyuv  rbv  IdMCfMTTfv),  Perhaps,  before  the  period  of  his  intereourae  with 
Socrates  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  Protagoras,  of  whose  influence  bia 
doctrine  shows  considerable  traces.  The  customs  of  his  rich  and  luxurious  native  dty 
were  most  likely  of  the  greatest  influence  in  determinmg  him  to  the  love  of  pleasure.  That 
he,  together  with  Cleombrotus,  was  absent  in  ^gina  at  the  time  of  Socrates'  death,  ia 
remarked  by  Plato  (Phaedo^  69  c),  obviously  with  reproachful  intent  Aristippus  is  said  to 
have  sojourned  often  at  the  courts  of  the  elder  and  younger  Dionysii  in  Sicily ;  several 
anecdotes  are  connected  with  his  residence  there  and  his  meeting  with  Plato,  which,  though 
historically  uncertain,  are  at  least  not  unhappily  invented,  and  illustrate  the  accommo' 
dating  servility  of  the  witty  Hedonist,  occasionally  in  contrast  with  the  uncompromiswg 
Parrhesia  of  the  rigid  moralist  and  idealist  (Diog.  L.,  II.  78  ef  ai.).  Aristippus  seems  to 
liave  taught  in  various  places,  and  particularly  in  his  native  city.  He  first,  among  the 
companions  of  Socrates,  imitated  the  Sophists  in  demanding  payment  for  his  instructioiis 
(Diog.  L.,  II.  66).  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  but  probably  also  on  account  of  his  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  and  his  contempt  for  pure  science,  tliat  Aristotle  calls  him  a  Sophist 
(MetapK,  III.  2). 

According  to  the  suppositions  of  H.  von  Stein  (in  the  work  cited  above),  AnstipiMis 
was  bom  about  436  b.  c,  resided  in  Alliens  during  a  series  of  years  commencing  with  416, 
in  399  was  in  ^gina,  in  389-388  was  with  Plato  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,'  and 
in  361  with  the  same  at  the  court  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and,  finally,  after  356  was, 
apparently,  again  in  Athens.  Von  Stein  remarks,  however  (Geach,  dea  Platonumut,  11^ 
p.  61),  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  on  which  these  dates  are  founded.  Acoording 
to  Diog.  L.,  II.  83,  Aristippus  was  older  than  jEschines. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  Cjrronaic  doctrine  are  certainly  due  to  Aristippaa. 
Xenophcn  (Memor.,  II.  1)  represents  him  as  discussing  them  with  Socrates;  Plato  refers 
probably  to  them  in  Bep.<,  YI.  605  b  (perhaps  also  in  Gorg.^  491  e,  seq.),  and  most  fuHlj  in 
the  PhUebus^  olthough  Aristippus  is  not  there  named.  But  the  systematic  elaboratioD  of 
his  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  grandson,  Aristippus  /nfTpoSidaxToc, 
Aristotle  names,  os  representing  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  {Eth.  A't'c,  X.  2),  not  AristlppuSi 
but  Eudoxus. 

The  principle  of  Hedonism  is  described  in  the  dialogue  Philebus^  p.  66  c,  in  these  words : 
rhyalObv  kridrro  i/fiiv  ydovr/v  tivai  iraoav  Koi  :ravrf  Af/.  Pleasure  is  the  sensation  of  gentle 
motion  (Diog.  L.,  II.  85 :  Ti7jo^  airiipatve  ( ApiariTrrro^)  r^  ?^iav  idvrjotv  f/f  aiodtietv  aitulrdb- 
fitvTp').  Violent  motion  produces  pain,  rest  or  very  slight  motion,  indifiTerenoe,  That  all 
pleasure  belongs  to  the  category  of  things  becoming  (yiveai^)  and  not  to  that  of  things 
l>eing  (oifcia),  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue  PhiUbus  (p.  53  c,  cf.  42  d)  as  the  correct 
observation  of  certain  "elegants"  (KOfirfni)^  amoug  whom  Aristippus  is  probably  to  bo 
understood  as  included.  Yet  the  opposing  of  yheotc  to  ovaia  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Aristippus,  but  only  probably  the  reduction  of  pleasure  to  motion  (Kii^ff^c),  from  which 
Plato  drew  the  above  conclusion.  No  pleasure,  says  Aristippus,  is  as  such  bad,  though  U 
may  often  arise  from  bad  causes,  and  no  pleasure  is  different  from  another  in  quality  or 
worth  (Diog.  L.,  II.  87 :  //^  Sttu^petv  ^vfiv  Tjdcv^^  cf.  PhUtb.^  p.  12  d).  Virtue  is  a  good 
us  a  means  to  pleasure  (Cic,  De  Offic,^  III.  33,  IIG). 

The  Socratic  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus  appears  in  the  principle  of  Mj^ 
dtkrmination  directed  by  knowledge  (the  manner  of  life  of  the  wise,  says  Aristippus,  op* 
Diog.  L.,  68,  would  experience  no  change,  though  all  existing  laws  were  abrogatedX  and 
in  the  ecntrol  of  pleasure  as  a  thing  to  be  acquired  through  knowledge  and  cuflvre.  Ths 
Cynics  sought  for  independence  through  abstinence  from  enjoyment,  Aristippus  through 
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the  control  of  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment.  Thus  Aristippus  is  dted  by  Stdb. 
(Fhr,,  Hi  18)  as  saying  that  "not  he  who  abstains,  but  he  who  enjoys  without  being  car- 
ried away,  is  master  of  his  pleasures."  Similarly,  in  Diog.  L.,  II.  75,  Aristippus  is  swd  to 
have  required  his  disciples  "  to  govern,  and  not  be  governed  by  tlieir  pleasures.'*  And, 
ttooordingly,  lie  is  further  said  to  have  expressed  his  relation  to  Lais,  by  saying:  ix^  ^'^ 
rxofioi.  In  a  similar  sense  Horace  says  {Epist,  I.  1,  IS):  nunc  in  Aristippi  furiim  prae^ 
.cepta  rdaJbor^  est  mihi  re9,  nan- me  rebus  avbjungere  conor.  The  Cynic  sage  knows  how  to  deal 
with  himself,  but  Aristippus  knows  how  to  deal  with  men  (Diog.  L.,  VL  6,  58;  II.  68, 102). 
To  enjoy  the  present,  says  the  Cyrenaio,  is  the  true  business  of  man ;  only  the  present  ia 
in  our  power. 

With  the  Hedonic  character  of  the  ethics  of  Aristippus  corresponds,  in  his  theory  of 
cognition,  the  restriction  of  our  knowledge  to  senfiations.  The  Cyrenaics  distinguished 
(according  to  Sext  Empir.,  Adv.  McUh.^  VII.  91)  rd  it6Bo^  and  rh  iicrbq  {moKzifuvw  koI  row 
jToBovg  woairiKiiv  (the  affection,  and  the  **  thing  in  itselc'*'  which  is  external  to  us  and  affects 
ua);  the  former  exists  in  our  consciousness  {rh  iraBo^  r/fuv  tori  ^tv6fieifov);  of  the  "thing 
in  itaeU^"  on  the  contrary,  we  know  nothing,  excejit  that  it  exists.  Whether  the  sensa- 
tions of  other  men  agree  with  our  own,  we  do  not  Know ;  the  affirmative  is  not  proved  by 
the  identity  of  names  employed.-  The  subjectivism  of  the  Protagorean  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge finda  in  these  propositions  its  consistent  completion.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
motive  of  ethical  Hedonism  was  contained  in  this  logical  doctrine ;  that  motive  must  rather 
be  sought,  in  part,  in  the  personal  love  of  pleasure  of  Aristippus,  and  in  part  in  the  eudsD- 
monistic  element  in  the  moral  speculations  of  Socrates,  which  contained  certain  germs,  not 
only  for  the  doctrine  of  Antisthenes,  but  also  for  that  of  Aristippus  (see,  in  particular, 
Xenophon,  Memorab.,,  I.  6.  7,  respecting  Kaprepelv  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion, iMd,  I.  6.  8 :  rov  6k  fi^  iovMeiu  yaarpl  fujdk  v^rv^  koI  ^ayvtig  oUi  ri  a)iko  airiurepov 
tlvai  i  rd  rrepa  ixeiv  toOtuv  i^diu).  The  essence  of  virtue  lies,  according  to  Socrates,  in 
knowledge,  in  practical  insight  But  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  this  insight?  If 
the  reply  is,  the  Good,  then  the  second  question  arises,  in  what  the  Good  consists.  If  it 
coosista  in  virtue  itself,  the  definition  moves  in  a  circle.  If  in  the  useful,  the  useful  is 
relative  and  its  value  is  determined  by  that  for  which  it  is  useful.  But  what  is  this  last 
something,  in  whose  service  the  useful  stands  7  If  Eudaemonia^  then  it  must  be  stated  in 
what  the  essence  of  Eudaemonia  consistii.  The  most  obvious  answer  is :  Pleasure,  and 
this  answer  was  given  by  Aristippus,  while  the  Cynics  found  no  answer  not  involving 
them  in  the  circle,  and  so  did  not  advance  beyond  their  objectless  insight  and  aimless 
asoeticiam.    Plato's  answer  was:  the  Idea  of  the  Good  (/2ep.,  YI.  p.  505). 

Later  Cyrenaics  (according  to  Sext  E.,  Adv.  McUh,,  YII.  11)  divided  their  system  of 
doctrines  into  five  parts:  1)  Concerning  that  which  is  to  be  desired  and  shunned  (goods 
and  evils,  oLpera  nal  feMcrd);  2)  Concerning  the  passions  (n-d^);  3)  Concerning  actions 
{Kpd^ei^)\  4)  Concerning  natural  causes  (oItmi);  5)  Concerning  the  guaranties  of  truth 
(itfirrf  <c).  Hence  it  appears  that  these  later  Cyrenaics  also  treated  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
not  aa  the  foundation,  but  rather  as  the  complement  of  ethics. 

As  the  control  of  pleasure  aimed  at  by  Aristippus  was  in  reality  incompatible  with  the 
principle  that  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  is  the  highest  good,  some  modifications  in  his 
doctrine  oould  not  but  arise.  Accordingly  we  find  Theodorus  hBtoq  (Diog.  L ,  II.  97  seq.), 
not  indeed,  advancing  to  a  principle  specifically  different  from  pleasure,  but  yet  sub- 
fftituting  for  the  isolated  sensation  a  state  of  constant  cheerfulness  {;capd\  as  the  "  end  '* 
(ri^Ac)  But  mere  reflection  on  our  general  condition  is  not  sufficient  to  elevate  us  above 
the  changes  of  fortune,  since  our  general  condition  is  not  under  our  control,  and  so 
Uegeaias  wtiaiO&iKmtQ  (Diog.  L.,  IL  93  seq.)  despaired  altogether  of  attainmg  that  result 
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the  Toooger  {iftiA  96  BBq. ;  Clem.,  SIrom.,  II.  ill  b.)  sought  to  ennoble  ll 
principle,  by  reckoniag  among  llie  iliiugs  w)iich  aSbrd  pleaaurp,  friHodaliip,  Unukrulni 
Mtd  piety  toward  porenis  Bud  falherlond,  Bocial  intercourse,  nnd  die  atrifo  nfter  li 
jet  he  doclared  all  labor  for  the  beueQt  of  othera  to  be  wndilloned  on  the  plcssim 
imr  good  will  brings  to  ourseivea.      Leter,  Kplcurcanista   reigned  in  die  place 
Cyreuaip  doctrine. 

KuhemeruH,  who  Ured  (300  B.  c.)  at  the  routt  of  CaBRonder,  and  Tavored  tlie  priDeipl 
of  tlie  Cjrenaic  acliool,  eiertcd   great  influence   by  hia  work   If/u  avuypa^,  j 
(aocording  to  Cic,  De  Xat  Ltorum,  I.  43 ;  Sext  Empir^  Adv.  IfaOi^  JX.  17,  and  d 
developed  the  opinion  tlint  the  Gods  (aa  also  the  Heroca)  were  diKtiuguialied  i 
whom  divine  honors  had  been  rendered  after  tlielr  doeth.     In  proof  of  this  opii 
rererred  to  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  which  was  Uieu  pointed  out  in  Crete.     It  ia  indii 
Uial  Euhemerism  contains  a  partial  truth,  but  unjustly  generalized;  not  only  hi 
evenla,  but  natural  phenomena  and  ethical  conaidorationa.  served  as  a  hasia  for  Uu 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  form  of  tlie  mythological  conceptiona  of  tlie  ancioul 
on  vBrinuB  psjchologicol  motives.    The  one-aided  eiplanatiou  of  Kuhemenia  atiips  Iha 
mytha  of  the  most  eaBontiul  part  of  tlieir  religioua  character.     Bill  for  thia  very  roaaon  it 
found  n  more  ready  hearing  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  tliB  ancient  religioua  faith  over 
the  minda  of  men  was  gone,  and  in  tlie  hisl  centuriea  of  antiquity  it  waa  favored  by  a 
repreaentslives  of  the  new  Clirialian  faith. 
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§  39.  Plato,  born  in  Athena  {or  .*EgioR)  on  tbe  7th  of  Thai^lii 
in  tbe  firet  year  of  tbe  88th  Olympiad  (May  26  or  27,  427  b,  c.)  o? 
pprhfl]is  on  the  7th  of  Thargelion,  Olymp.  87.4  (June  5  or  6,  428),  and 
originally  Dam<;d  Aristock-B,  was  the  eon  of  Aristo  and  Perictlone  (or 
Potone).  The  former  was  a  deBcendant  of  Codnie;  the  ancestor 
Perictione  was  Dropides,  a  near  relative  of  Solon,  and  she  was  cousif 
to  Critiaa,  who,  after  tbe  unfortunate  tennination  of  the  Pelop 
nesian  war,  became  one  of  tbe  Thirty  oligarchical  Tyrants.  From 
Olymp.  93.1  till  95.1  (408  or  407  to  309  b.  c.)  Plato  was  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  After  the  condemnation  of  tlie  latter,  he  went  with  others 
of  Socrates'  disciples  to  Megara,  to  the  honse  of  Euclid.  From  there 
it  is  said  that  he  undertook  a  long  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Cyrene  and  Egyjit.  and  perhaps  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  BeemB 
to  have  returned  to  Athens  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  previuuB 
this  journey  he  had  already  returned  to  Athens  and  lived  there 
certain  length  of  time.  When  he  was  about  forty  years  old  he  visiti 
tho  Pythagoreans  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  formed 
relations  of  friendship  with  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  tyrant 
IHonysius  I.  Here,  by  his  openness  of  speech,  he  so  offended  the 
tyrant,  that  the  latter  caused  him  to  he  sold  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
.<£lgina,  by  Pollis,  the  Spartan  embassador.  Ransomed  by  Ann! 
ho  founded  (387  or  380  B.  c.)  his  philosophical  school  in  tbe  Acadei 
?lato  undertook  a  second  journey  to  Syracuse  about  367  b.  o.,  al 
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the  death  of  the  elder  Dionjsins,  and  a  third  in  the  year  361.  The 
object  of  the  second  journey  was  to  endeavor,  in  company  with  Dio, 
to  bring  the  younger  Dionysius,  on  whom  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
had  devolved,  under  the  influence  of  his  ethical  and,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted  it,  of  his  political  theories.  The  object  of  the  third 
was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Dio.  In  each 
case  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Henceforth  he  lived 
exclusively  devoted  to  his  occupation  as  a  philosophical  teacher  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  108.1  (348-347,  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Olympiadic  year,  near  his  birthday,  hence  in  May 
or  June,  347  b.  c).  ♦ 

Data  relatlTA  to  PUto*B  life  were  recorded  )n  antlqnitj  bj  some  of  the  immediate  ditoiplet  of  the 
philosopher.  Id  particular  by  SpensippoB  (nAatwi'oc  iyKMfnw,  Dlog.  L.,  IV.  5;  et  Ukirmtr^t  vcptjctvror, 
IMog.  L,  IIL  %  cited  also  by  Apnleios,  D^  JIabltudine  Doctrinarum  Piat.\  Ilermodoms  (SlmpHc,  Ad 
Aritt  PAyc,  Mb,  56 b;  cf.  Dlog.  L.,  II.  IOC;  IIL  6),  Phlllippas  the  Opontian  (Saida^  «.  A.  €.\  and 
Xenocrates  (cited  by  Slmpliclus  in  the  Scholia  to  Aristotle,  ed.  by  Brandis,  pp.  470  a,  27,  and  474  a,  12). 
Arktoxenna,  the  Peripatetic,  also  wrote  a  life  of  Plato  (Diof;.  L.,  V.  85).  Of  later  writers,  FaTorinnt  (in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian)  wrote  wifi  nAatwrot,  from  which  work  Diogenea  L.  drew  largely.  All 
thcae  works  have  been  lost    The  following  are  extant : — 

Apnleins  Madam^nsis,  De  doctrina  et  nativitatt  PlatonU  (In  the  Opera  ApuL  ed.  Ondendorp,  Ley- 
den,  1786;  ed.  G.  F.  Hlldebrand.  Leipsic,  1842, 1848). 

Diogenes  La&tius,  De  Vita  et  Doetr.  PMloe.  (see  above).  Book  IIL  is  entirely  given  to  Plato; 
IS  1-45  treat  of  his  life.  ' 

Oiymplodori  Vita  PlatonU  (in  several  of  the  complete  editions  of  Plato's  works,  also  in  Dldot's 
edition  of  Di<^.  L.,  and  in  the  Bioyp«^os  ^  Westermann,  Brunswick,  18^).  This  Vita  forms  the  begins 
ning  of  the  DpeAcyd^iw  rifv  Ukkntvot  ^1X099^109,  ed,  K.  ¥.  Hermann,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Ilermann^s 
edition  of  Plato's  works.  Cfl  Theophil  Boeper,  Ltetionee  Ahnlpharagianae  alterae  :  de  Jlonaini^  «rf 
fmtur^  vUa  PlatonU  (Pr.\  Dantxlo.  1867. 

More  trustworthy  than  these  and  other  late  and  unimportant  compilations,  is,  in  general  (though  not 
In  all  parts),  the  seventh  of  the  Lettere^  which  have  oome  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Plato.  This 
letter  is  indeed  inanthentic,  like  all  the  others,  and  perhaps  was  nut  even  comi/osed  by  an  immediate  dit- 
elple  of  Plato ;  but  it  dates  from  a  comparatively  early  epoch,  and  was  known  to  Aristophanes  (»f  Byzan- 
dom,  by  whom  It  must  have  been  considered  Platonic  Cfl,  besides  other  earlier  investigations,  in  particular, 
Ilerm.  Thom  Karsten,  J>e  PlatorUe  quae/eruniur^  epietolie^  praecipue  tertia,  eeptima^  oetaco,  TVr^.  ad 
J?A«ii.,  1664,  with  whom.  In  his  rejection  of  the  authenticity  of  those  letters,  H.  Sauppe  egrcea,  In  his  review 
in  the  09tt.  Oek  Anseigen^  1866,  No.  28,  pp.  8S1-S92.  Farther,  many  psssagcs  in  Plato's  own  writings,  and 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  arc  important  as  Aimlshlng  data  for  the  biography  of  Plato. 

Of  modem  works  on  the  life  of  Plato,  those  most  worthy  of  mention  are :  Marslllus  Fidnus,  Vita 
Jlatonie,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Plato's  writings.  Pemarke  on  the  Li/e  and  Writin(fe  0/  Plato^ 
Edinhk  1760;  German  translation  with  annotations  and  additions  by  K.  Morgenstern,  Leipsic,  1797.  W.  O. 
Tennenuuin,  S^etem  der  Platan,  PKiloeophie,  4  vols.,  Lcipnic,  1792-9&.  (The  first  volume  begins  with  an 
■eeoant  of  Plato's  life.)  Friedr.  Ast,  Plato'e  Leben  und  Sohri/ten,  Leipsic,  181 61  K.  F.  Hermann, 
GeeekUkU  wnd  8if$tem  der  PUUonieohen  PhiloeophiA,  first  part  (the  only  one  published),  Ueldelb.  1889. 
< Pages  1-lM,  ^On  Plato's  life  and  external  relations;**  pp.  127-840,  **  Plato's  predecessors  and  oontempo- 
nuriea  considered  with  reference  to  their  influence  on  his  doctrine ; "  pp.  841-718,  "  Plato's  literary 
works  as  anthorities  for  the  interpretation  of  his  system,  sifted  and  arranged.")  George  Grote,  Plat^ 
and  ths  gfll^rC\>mj>an<o<M  qfSoeratee^  London,  186&,  2d  eil.  1867.  A  critique  of  the  traditional  accounts 
of  the  life  otH^mUk  in  which  the  same  are  represented  as  almost  altogether  unhistorical,  or  at  least  as 
almost  wholly  untrustworthy.  Is  given  by  Helnrlch  von  8tein,  in  Hieben  BUehereur  Get^h,  dee  Platanismve, 
Fart  IL  (G((tt  1664X  in  Section  17,  on  ""The  biographical  myth  and  the  literary  tmdiUon"  (pi).  1:8-107): 
Sebaarsehmldt  adopts  these  results,  and  goes  still  brther  in  his  work :  Die  Sammiuvg  der  Platonieehsn 
Sehtfifl0n^  Bonn,  1866,  p.  61  seq.  On  the  basis  of  the  transmitted  records  cooepteil  without  critical  siaing, 
£.  Welper  haa  written  a  novel  {Plato  und  eetne  Zeit,  hiet-hioQraph.  Lebenebild^  Cassel,  1866X  the  com- 
jMriaoB  of  whieh  with  the  tnditiooal  aooonnts  may  assist  one  to  a  dearer  intelllgenoe  of  the  wsj  in  which 
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flTen  fnoU  we  aoeaalDiDed  to  be  anlarged  upon  under  fbe  inflnenoe  of  a  too  laxoriAot  InrentlTe  fteoltiv 
and  eo  to  a  more  correct  estJoantlon  of  the  vnlue  of  tradition  Itaelt 
(CI  the  Uteratnre  in  fS  ^  ud  4L) 

That  Plato  was  bom  in  Olymp.  88.1  (427  B.  o.,  when  Diotimus  was  Archon)  is  directly 
affirmed  by  ApoUodorus,  h  xpovtifoiii  ap,  Diog.  L.,  UL  2  (u  e.,  if  by  Olymp.  88  the  first 
year  of  that  Olympiad  is  to  be  understood);  of.  also  Hippol.,  RefiiL  Haer,^  L  8.  We  are 
also  conducted  indirectly  to  this  result  by  the  statement  of  Hermodorus,  an  immediate 
disciple  of  Plato,  given  in  Diog.  L.,  II.  106,  and  in.  6, — a  statement  which  gives  rise  to 
doubts  in  its  transmitted  form  (cf ,  among  others,  Schaarschmidt,  in  the  work  above  cited, 
p.  66),  but  which  is  yet  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  the  chronological  statements  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  probably  forms  the  basis  of  the  statement  of  Apollodorus.  The  purport 
of  it  is  that  Plato,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Socrates, 
went  to  Megara,  to  the  house  of  Euclid.  But  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  in  the  second 
half  oP  the  month  of  Thargelion,  Olymp.  96.1  (in  May  or  June,  399  B.  c).  For  the  year 
429  (87.3,  the  year  when  Apollodorus  was  Archon)  as  the  year  of  Plato's  birth,  wo 
have  the  evidence  of  Athenieus  (Deipnosoph.^  Y.  17,  p.  217);  for  428,  we  have  the  Btat«f- 
ment  in  Diog.  L.,  III.  3,  that  Plato  was  bom  in  the  same  Archon  tic  year  in  which  Pericles 
died  (i.  e.,  in  the  second  half  of  the  archonship  of  Epameinon,  OL  87.4  =  429-428,  in  tho 
first  Iialf  of  which  Pericles  died),  and  also  the  statement  (Pseudo- Plutarch.,  Vit,  Jaoer^  2; 
p.  836);  that  Isocrates  was  bom  seven  years  before  Plato — ^assuming  it  to  be  established 
that  Isocrates  was  bom  in  Olymp.  86.1  (436-435  B.  c).  That  Plato  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
Thargelion  (Diog.  L.,  III.  2)  seems  likewise  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  so 
that  if  the  celebration  of  Plato's  birth  was  transferred  to  this  day  on  account  of  its  being 
Ithe  birthday  of  the  Delian  Apollo,  the  change  must  have  been  made  by  the  Academics 
soon  after  Plato's  death.  This  day,  in  the  Olympiadic  year  88.1,  included — if  Boed(h  is 
/  correct  in  assuming  that  the  octennial  cycle  was  then  in  vog^e  at  Athens — the  time  (torn 
the  evening  of  May  26th  to  the  evening  of  May  27th,  427  B.  c.  (or,  if  the  Metonic  cycle  had 
already  been  adopted,  May  29-30).  Plato's  birthplace  was  Athens,  or,  according  to  sooio, , 
^gina,  whither  his  father  had  gone  as  a  Klemch  piog.  L.,  III.  3). 

The  following  table  represents  the  genealogy  of  Plato,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  (i 
Charm.,  154  seq.,  Tim,,  20  d,  ApoL,  24  a,  2>6  Rep.,  iniL,  PanrL,  inH.,  et  oiL):— 

ApcmiStK,  a  relative  of  Z6hjv. 

J 

KpiTiac. 


I  I 

K6?.X(uaxp(K'  TXahieuv,  'ApurroK}^.  'Ayri^ov. 


I       1 

'KfHTiac.        Xap/ddtK.     Uepacri&tni    married      1)  with  ^Aptaruffi,  2)  with  UvpiX&fiw^, 

I I     I I 

I 


r 


1 


ASeiuavTo^.     HXdrov,     TXavKuv,     Horuv^,  'ArrtfOm, 

I 

XTreUrtinroc, 
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It  ahould  be  remarked  that  the  second  marriage  of  Perictione  and  the  exiBience  of 
Antiphon  are  facta  known  only  on  the  evidence  of  the  dialogue  Parmenides— -whose  genii- 
ineneaa  ia,  to  aaj  the  least,  very  doubtful,  and  whose  historical  statements  are  therefore 
not  to  be  taken  as  positively  trustworthy — and  on  that  of  later  writers  (especially  Plu- 
tarch), whose  only  authority  was  this  dialogue.  Pyrilampes  appears,  from  Charm,^  158  a^ 
to  have  been  an  uncle  of  the  mother  of  Perictione. 

Plato  received  his  early  education  from  teachers  of  repute.  Dionysius  (who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  spurious  dialogue  Anterastae)  is  reported  to  have  instructed  him  in  reading 
and  writing;  Aristo  of  Argos,  in  gymnastics  (Diog.  L.,  III.  4),  and  Draco,  a  pupil  of  Damon, 
and  Metellus  (or  Megillus)  of  Agrigentum,  in  music  (Plutarch,  De  Mus,^  IT).  The  report 
concerning  Aristo  (who  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  pupil  the  name  of  Plato)  seems  to  be 
historical;  the  others  are  more  doubtful.  Plato  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  several 
military  campaigns.  By  Athenian  law  he  would  be  required  to  perform  military  service 
from  his  eighteenth  year  (409  b.  c).  According  to  Aristoxenus  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  III.  8)  ho 
was  engaged  at  Tanagra,  Corinth,  and  Delium — an  account  which  is  unhistorical  if  refer- 
ence is  intended  to  the  well-known  battles  at  Tanagra  and  Delium ;  but  perhaps  it  alludes 
to  minor  engagements  in  the  years  409-406.  In  the  battle  at  Corinth  (394)  Plato  may 
have  taken  part  Perhaps,  like  his  brothers,  he  was  present  and  participated  in  an 
encounter  which  took  place  near  Megara  in  the  year  409  (Rep.^  II.  p.  368;  Died.  Sia, 
XIII.  65).  The  poetical  essays  of  his  youth  were  discontinued  after  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Socrates.  Before  that  time  he  had  been  already  instructed  in 
the  Heraditean  philosophy  by  Cratylus  (Arist.,  Metaph.^  I.  6).  The  intimacy  of  Socrates 
with  Gritias  and  Cliarmidcs  may  have  led  early  to  Plato's  acquaintance  with  him ;  the 
philosophical  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Socrates  began,  according  to  Diog.  L.  (III.  6),  who, 
perhaps,  follows  the  authority  of  Hcrmodorus,  in  Plato's  twentieth  year.  A  young  man, 
endowed  with  a  luxuriant  fancy,  he  received  the  logical  discipline  to  which  Socrates  sub-  ' 
jected  him  as  a  kindness  worthy  of  all  gratitude ;  the  moral  force  of  Socrates'  character 
filled  him  with  awe,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  suffered  death  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  finally  transfigured,  in  his  mind,  into  a  pure  ideal,  the  image  of  his 
master.  We  may  assume  that,  while  Plato  was  associated  with  Socrates,  he  also  familiar- 
ized himself  with  otlier  philosophical  systems.  But  whether  he  had  at  that  time  already 
conceived  the  leading  traits  of  his  own  system,  founded  on  the  tlieory  of  ideas,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  certain  historical  indications  are  wanting  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
the  Aristotelian  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of  ideas  from  Heraditean  and  Socratio 
doctrines  (see  below,  §  41)  makes  it  very  probable  that  Plato  had  this  theory  already  in 
Ilia  mind  during  the  period  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  Socrates;  the  doctrine  of 
Eudid,  the  Megarian,  may  also  have  had  its  influence  on  him  at  the  same  period.  Re- 
specting the  precise  character  of  the  intercourse  between  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  have  no 
specific  accounts.  Xenophon  (who  recounts  conversations  of  Socrates  with  Aristippus  and 
Antisthenes)  mentions  Plato  only  once  {Afem.,  III.  6.  1),  where  he  says  that  for  his  sake, 
as  also  for  that  of  Charmides,  Socrates  was  well-disposed  toward  Glaucon.  According  to 
Plat,  ApoL^  p.  34  a,  38  b,  Plato  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Socrates,  and  announced  him- 
self as  ready  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  fine ;  according  to  Phaedo^  59  b,  he  was  ih 
on  the  day  of  Socrates*  death,  and  was  thereby  hindered  from  being  present  at  the  last 
conversations  of  his  master. 

Plato  found  his  life's  vocation,  not  in  participating  in  the  political  contests  of  the  parties 
then  existing  at  Athens,  but  in  founding  a  philosophical  school  This  task  demanded  the 
unconditional  application  of  his  undivided  powers,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  Plato  accom- 
plished a  work  infinitely  more  advantageous  for  humanity  than  any  which  he  could  Irnva 
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aooomplished  if  he  had  chosen  rather  to  exercise  the  civic  virtues  of  a  patriotic  populmf 
orator.  Plato  could  consecrate  himself  to  no  political  activity  which  failed  to  correspond 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  philosophical  principles.  He  could  not,  Hke  Demosthenes, 
exhort  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  democracy  and  to  guard  themselves  against  a 
foreign  monarch,  because  democracy  did  not  appear  to  him  a  good  form  of  government; 
he  could  only  consent  to  co-operate  for  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy 
founded  upon  the  philosophical  education  of  the  ruliug  class,  for  only  a  political  activity 
directed  to  this  end  could  seem  to  him  useful  or  obligatory.  A  work  of  this  latter  kind  he 
did  once  undertake,  when  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily  appeared  to  him  (erroneously,  it  is 
true)  favorable  to  the  solution  of  the  political  problem  as  he  couceived  it  Cf.  Ferd.  Del- 
briick,  VertJieidigtmg  PkUo's  gegen  einm  Angriff  (Niebuhr's,  in  the  Bh,  Mua,  fur  PhUoL^ 
Gesch.  u,  grieeh,  Phihs.^  I.  p.  196)  auf  seine  Burgertugend^  Bonn,  1828. 

It  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Euclid  of  Megara  also  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  own  system.  Whether  Plato,  after  his 
sojourn  with  Euclid,  next  lived  in  Athens,  and  in  the  year  394  participated  in  tlie 
Corinthian  campaign,  is  uncertain.  He  is  said,  when  at  Cyrene,  to  have  visited  Thcodonis, 
the  mathematician  (Diog.  L.,  III.  6),  whose  acquaintance  he  seems  to  have  made  at  Athens 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Socrates  {Theaet.y  p.  143  b,  seq.) ;  he  remained,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  a  certain  time  at  Cyrene,  perfecting  himself  in  mathematics  under  the  direction 
of  Theodorus.  According  to  Cic,  De  /Yn.,  V.  29,  Plato  went  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  instruction  from  the  priests  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  which  particular  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  pupil,  Eudoxus,  the  astronomer,  who  for  a  considerable  period 
took  up  his  residence  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  experiences.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
aoeounts  of  Plato's  visits  to  Cyrene  and  Egypt  are  historical  or  legendary.  Their  only  basis 
may  have  been  Plato's  mention  of  Theodorus  (in  the  Theaetetus)  and  the  references  to  Egypt 
in  Plato's  works  {Phaedr^  p.  247  c ;  7?«p.,  IV.  435 ;  Tim,,  21  e ;  Leges,  II.  666  d,  657  a,  V.  747  c, 
VII.  799  a,  819  a;  cf.  Pol,  264  c,  290  d).  But  even  admitting  this,  the  inference  in  favor,' 
at  least,  of  a  journey  to  Egypt,  has  strong  support.  From  the  picture  given  by  Plato  of 
the  Heracliteans  in  Ionia  (TheaeL,  179  seq.),  Schleiermacher  (PL  W.,  II.  1,  p.  185)  infers  that 
he  had  probably  been  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  other  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  wanting. 
Plutarch,  in  the  dialogue  De  genio  Socratis  (nrpi  rw  ZiMcparov^  6atfiovim>),  c  7,  p.  679, 
represents  Simmias  as  saying:  **At  Memphis,  the  home  of  the  prophet  XAvav^^,  we 
remained  for  a  time  philosophizing,  Plato  and  'EAAorr/cjv  and  I.  When  we  had  started 
on  our  return  from  Egypt,  we  were  met  near  Caria  by  certain  Delians,  who  requested 
from  Plato,  as  a  man  acquainted  with  geometr}',  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  to 
them  by  Apollo,  viz. :  how  to  double  a  cubiform  altar.  Plato  indicated  as  a  condition  of 
tlie  solution  of  the  problem,  that  they  must  And  two  meau  proportionals,  and  directed  the 
petitioners,  for  the  rest,  to  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Helicon  of  Cyzictim.  He  also  instructed 
them  that  the  god  demanded  not  so  much  the  altar,  as  that  they  should  occupy  themselves 
with  the  study  of  mathematics."  But  this  narrative  can  not  be  regarded  as  historical ;  the 
whole  dialogue  is  interRpersed  witli  free  inventions  from  Plutarch's  hand.  Plato  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Italy  and  Sicily  (about  390?)  from  Athens  {Epist,  VII.  p.  326  b,  seq.).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  wos  at  Athens  about  394  n.  c.  and  took  part  in  the  Corinthian  cam- 
paign. On  the  occasion  of  his  first  arrival  at  Syracuse,  ho  was,  according  to  ihe  7th  Letter 
(p.  324  b),  about  forty  years  old.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  Plato  probably  sought  to 
acquire,  not  only  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  but  also  a  view  of  their  scientific, 
ethical,  and  political  life  in  common,  and  their  manner  of  educating  their  youth.  At  Syracuse 
ho  won  over  to  his  doctrines  and  to  his  theory  of  life,  tlie  youthful  Dio,  then  about  twenty 
years  old,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Dionysius  (the  elder) ;  but  tlio  tyrant  himself 
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thought  Plato^s  Admonitions  "  senile  "  (Diog.  L.,  III.  18),  and  revenged  himself  on  him  hf 
treating  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    The  sale  of  Plato  at  ^gina  (in  case  it  is  historical) 
miist  have  takea  place  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Corinthian  war,  387  b.  o.    Anniceris 
is  reported  to  have  ransomed  him  and  afterward  to  have  refused  to  allow  the  friends  of 
Plato  to  make  up  to  him  the  price  of  the  ransom,  and  so,  as  the  story  goes,  the  sum  was 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  united  around  him  a  circle 
of  (Hends  devoted  to  philosophy.     His  instructions,  as  we  must  infer  fVom  the  form  of  his 
writings  and  from  an  express  declaration  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  275  seq.),  were  generally  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  dialogues ;  yet  he  seems,  besides,  to  have  delivered  connected  lectures. 
Nothing  but  the  hope  of  attaining  an  important  political  and  philosophical  result  (Epist.^ 
Til.,  p.  329)  could  determine  Plato  twice  to  interrupt  his  scholastic  activity  by  journeys 
to  Sicily.     The  object  of  Plato  in  undertaking  his  second  journey    to   Sicily,  not  long 
after  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  power  (367  B.  o.),  was  to  unite  with  Dio  in 
an  attempt  to  win  over  the  young  ruler  to  philosophy,  and  to  move  him  to  transform  his 
tyranny  into  a  legally-ordered  monarchy.     This  plan  was  frustrated  through  the  fickle* 
ncss  of  the  youth,  his  suspicion  that  Dio  wished  to  get  liim  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  supremo  power,  and  the  counter-efforts  of  a  political  p^rty,  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  existing  form  of  government  unchanged.     Bio  was  banished,  and 
Plato  was  left  without  influence.     He  undertook  his  third  journey  to  Sicily  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Dio.    Not  only  did  he  fail  to  accomplish 
this  result,  but  his  own  life  came  at  last  into  danger  through  the  mistrust  of  the  tyrant, 
the  intercession  of  the  Pythagorean  Archytas  of  Tarentum  being  all  that  saved  it.    Dio, 
supported  by  friends  and  pupils  of  Plato,  undertook  in  Olymp.  105.3  (358-57)  a  successful 
expedition  to  Sicily  against  Dionysius,  but  was  murdered  in  353  by  a  traitor  among  his 
companions  in  arms,  Callippus  (who  was  himself  put  to  death  in  350).     Dionysius,  who  had 
asserted  his  power  successfully  in  Locri  in  Italy,  was  restored,  in  346,  to  power  in  Syra- 
cuse, until,  in  343,  he  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon.     Returning  to  Athens  (in  361  or  360), 
Plato  resumed  his  doctrinal  labors  both  orally  and  in  writing.     According  to  Dionys.,  De 
Compos.  Verb.,  p.  208,  Plato  labored  till  into  his  eightieth  year  in  perfecting  his  writings. 
An  account,  perhaps  based  on  numerical  speculations,  and  reported  by  Seneca  {Epist.,  58. 
31),  represents  him  as  having  died  on  his  birthday,  at  the  exact  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
Cicero  says  (De  Senecty  V.  13) :  uno  et  ociogesimo  anno  scribena  est  mortuuSy  by  which  ho  may 
mean  that  Plato  had  just  entered  upon  his  eighty-first  year.    He  died  in  the  year  when 
Theophilus  was  Archon  (Olymp.  108.1). 

In  his  "  School  of  Athens,"  Raphael  (as  he  is  commonly  interpreted — another  interpreta- 
tion is  given  by  H.  Grimm,  Keue  Essays,  cf  Preuss.  Jahrb,,  1864,  Nos.  1  and  2)  represents 
Plato  as  pointing  toward  heaven,  while  Aristotle  turns  his  regards  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  representation,  Goethe  characterizes  Plato  as  follows :  "  Plato's  relation  to  the 
world  is  that  of  a  superior  spirit,  whose  good  pleasure  it  is  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  time.  It  is 
not  so  much  his  concern  to  becomo  acquainted  with  it — for  the  world  and  its  nature  are 
things  which  he  presupposes — ^as  kindly  to  communicate  to  it  that  which  he  brings  with 
him,  and  of  which  it  stands  in  so  great  need.  He  penetrates  into  its  depths,  more  that  he 
may  replenish  them  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  nature,  than  that  he  may  fathom  their 
mysteries.  Ho  scales  its  heights  as  one  yearning  after  renewed  participation  in  the  source 
of  his  being.  All  that  he  utters  has  reference  to  something  eternally  complete,  good, 
true,  beautiful,  whose  furtherance  ho  strives  to  promote  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  of 
earthly  knowledge  he  appropriates  here  and  there,  evaporates  in  his  method  and  in  his 
discourse."  Cf.  below,  §  45,  Goethe's  characterization  of  Aristotle.  "  In  Plato's  phi* 
loeopny,"  says  Boeckh,  "the  expanding  roots  and  branches  of  earlier  philosophy  ar» 
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developed  into  the  OiU  bloBBom,  out  of  which  the  Bubiequent  fVuit  w 
to  Buturitj-." 

§  40.  As  works  of  Plato,  thirty-six  compositions  (in  fifty-six  books] 
liave  been  transmitted  to  lis  (tlie  "E|jistlea"  being  connted  as  onelj 
beside  these,  several  worke,  whit-h  in  ancient  times  were  already, 
designated  as  eparions,  bear  his  name.  The  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian, Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  arranged  several  of  the  Platonic 
writings  in  Trilogies,  and  the  Neo-Pythagorean  Thrasyllua  (in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius)  arranged  all  those  which  he  considered 
genuine  in  nine  Tclralogies.  ScliUiermacher  assumes  that  Plato 
composed  all  his  works  (with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  occasional 
positions)  in  a  didactic  order.  This  would  necessarily  presuppose  a 
plan,  of  which  the  outlines  were  conceived  and  fixed  at  the  begin- 
ning. Schleiermacher  divides  the  works  into  three  groups :  el&-1 
mentary,  mediatory  or  preparatory,  and  constructive  dialogues.  Aa 
Plato's  first  composition  he  names  the  Phaedrunt  as  his  latest  writ-' 
ings,  the  lieptthltc,  Thmteus,  and  the  Lavm.  K.  F.  Hermann,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  this  unity  of  literary  plan,  and  considers  the 
writings  of  Plato  separately  as  documents  exponential  of  his  own 
philosophical  development,  lie  aBFumes  three  "  literary  periixla  "  in 
the  life  of  Plato,  the  first  reaching  to  the  time  immediately  following 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  second  covering  tlie  time  of  Plalo'a  resi- 
dence at  Megara  and  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  directly  after- 
ward, and  the  third  beginning  with  the  return  of  Plato  to  Athens 
after  his  first  journey  to  Sicily  and  extending  to  tlie  time  of  hia  death. 
The  earliest  compositions  of  Plato  were,  according  to  him,  the  shorter 
ethical  dialogues  which  most  bear  a  Socratic  tjpe,  such  aa  IUppiat 
Minor,  Lysis,  and  i)xQ  Protagoras  ;  in  designating  the  latest  he  agrees 
with  ScJdeiermacher.  He  styles  the  Pha^iJruit  (with  Socher  and 
Stallbanni)  the  '*  inaugural  programme  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activity  at 
the  Academy."  Ed.  Mnnk  judges  that  Plato  intended  in  his  writings 
to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the  life  of  Socratea  aa  the  genuine 
philosopher,  and  that  he  indicated  their  order  through  the  incrcasin] 
age  of  Socrates  in  the  successive  dialogues.  Tliis  view  is  im 
patible  witli  Hermann's  principle,  hot,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  singl 
plan  held  in  view  from  the  beginning,  is  very  plausible,  tliongh  ni 
the  only  possible  view ;  it  i'',  however,  incapable  of  being  maintaiDi 
throughout  without  the  aid  uf  excessively  violent  suppositions. 

In  any  case,  the  point  of  departure  in  intjninng  into  the  genuine^ 
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ness  of  the  Platonic  writings  must  be  the  passages  in  Aristotle  iu 
which  these  are  alladed  to.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  works  best 
attested  as  belonging  to  Plato  are  the  Republic^  Timaens^  and  the 
Laws^  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Aristotle  by  their  titles,  with 
Plato's  nama  Next  to  these  come,  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
the  Phcudo^  the  Banquet  (cited  under  the  title  of  ''Erotic  Dis- 
courses"), Plioedrv^y  and  Oorgias^  which  are  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle by  their  titles,  and  with  evident  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
author,  although  he  is  not  expressly  named.  The  Meno^  Hipplaa 
(meaning  Hippiaa  Minor\  and  Menexenua  (cited  as  the  "  Epitaphic  " 
Discourse),  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  by  their  titles  as  extant,  but 
not,  apparently,  with  unquestionable  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
author.  Aristotle  refers  to  passages  in  the  Theaetetvs  and  the  Phil&' 
buSj  which  he  cites  as  Plato's  work?,  but  without  naming  tliese  titles ; 
he  also  refers  to  doctrines  contained  in  the  Sttphistes^  but  which 
seem  rather  to  be  cited  as  oral  deliverances  of  Plato  or  (in  some  in- 
stances) as  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  disciples.  Without  naming  Plato 
or  the  titles,  Aristotle  appears  also  to  refer  to  passages  in  the  Polit- 
icus^  the  Apologia^  Lysis^  Laches^  and  perhaps  the  Protdgora^ ; 
possibly  also  to  passages  in  the  Exdhydemus  and  the  Cratylus.  Re- 
specting the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  dialogues,  only  a  few  data 
can  be  found  which  are  fully  certain.  From  an  anachronism  in  the 
Banquetj  it  appears  beyond  question  that  that  dialogue  was  written 
after  (and  probably  very  soon  after)  385  b.  c,  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Aristotle  that  the  Laws  were  composed  later  than  the 
Hepuhlic.  In  view  of  the  idealizing  character  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
l(^nes,  the  only  natural  supposition  is  that  Plato  wrote  none  of  them 
until  aft»r  the  death  of  Socrates.  According  to  an  ancient  and  not 
improbable,  but  also  not  sufficiently  well-authenticated  account,  the 
dialogue  Phaedrus  was  the  earliest  of  Plato's  compositions.  It  is 
a  matter  of  question  whether  the  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  preceded 
or  followed  the  Phaedrus^  but  we  may  assume  that  tiie  Phaedrus 
was  composed  before  the  Banquet  It  is  most  probable  that  Plato 
began  to  ^rite  his  dialogues  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  his  school  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
following  order:  Pliaedrus^  Banquet^  Protagoras^  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  ethical  dialogues,  Gorgias^  and  then  perhaps  Meno; 
these  dialogues  were  perhaps  immediately  followed  by  the  Republic^ 
together  with  the  Timaeus  and  the  Critias  fragment,  then  by  tlio 


Phaedo,  Cratyltii,  TkeaeUtuH,  Philehiui,  and  LawSy  which  latter  Flata 
18  said  to  bare  left  uniinishei].  The  Apologij  appears  to  Lave  been 
written  Boou  at^er  the  trial  of  Socrates  and  in  substantial  agreement 
with  his  actual  defense. 

Tha  marU  a!  Pblo  -wm  [>iibll>taed  llrM  In  Litln  In  Iha  Irutlalian  of  UriniUiu  Ilslniii.  riatwiet, 
It63-U^  ni<rtnic<I  aI\>Dl».  lUI,  €(&     In  Qnek,  Uur  were  nm  publlthHl  (I  Vvnln.  In  »■«,  by  AklM 

JvhiiinTi  Oiiorinni  and  Simon  Grynuni,  BatiUaa  apwi  JoK  Vaiiimtm.  19M.    Tlien  ciuna  I 
&iMtatiiptut  HenricuBi  Pilri,  lUt.iinil  sfterwinl  Om  at  HrDiiciii  Sti|ilianai.  Willi  lbs  tnuiaUlloaiii 
Job.  BcmuiDt.  S  Toll..  Tu-.  1};S.    The  po^Qg  end  tide-nomben  of  Ikis  eiillion  in  ptlnird  hi  kll 
edlllunn,  mil  ura  Lbuw  uiiiill;  hllowid  In  sluiinn.    Tit  cdlilun  vf  Suiihanm  was  rrproiluKd  nl 
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edlUona  tn  IheedlUon  pubUibcd  m 

CtdII,  Ft.  Chr.  Eitv,  und  J.  ViL  EmbHr.  ud  la  whlEh  bi'lonE  Ih 

D.  TUOtaannB.  Zoelbr,,  nsd),  ih*  TlnchnlU  ndlLlon.  rdtlErd  b 

lad  1«MX  iind  the  cdllluni  of  Brkker  (Berlin,  ]Slt-1?.  wUh  C«cr 

don.  Ifai),  A>l(Lil|»ie.  1819-82).  Gotlft.  SUIIbanm  (I^lpil'v  1B91-UI;  irau 

jnO  and  ISCIX  and  Baiter.  Or-tll,  and  Wlncfcrltninn  (Ziirldi.  ISS»~I1:  V. 

editlun.  Li.')p>lc  IMl  wq,,  Gn'ck  uid  Lilln  edltkrn,  tii  by  Cb,  SchDciiler  ii 

Oreak  alone,  t±  K.  F.  Hermann,  Leipilc  1661-BS. 

PItlton-i  ITente,  by  T.  Scblrlennaclicr  (Trtnilallnna  and  ln(mlmllMi»).  L  1  ai 
1W4-ia;  DCT  and  ImpniTrd  edlUnn,  (Mif.  Itl1-14;  IlL  HBeptMit),  IMd.  \SIS\  M  eiL  of  l.a 
■deiLet  IlL  1.  (Mif .  ISSO-Ol,  {Sehiritrmatiia't  htreduetiontlo  tht  Dialtgun  <^ Plata^in 
W.  DobH.n.  Ctunbriiljc  and  Jjindon,  195(1— ]>.J  IXutrtt  at  Plalon.  Fnnch  UmilaOun  bj  VIrtiir  C. 
e  Tola,,  Pllr^^  1Sli*l.  Tmntlatud  Inlo  Itillan  l.y  Kl*  BMKhl,  Optre  dl  PMmt  ••■uoramtsU  IreitM 
Ullan,l»7.  FlatBti,  sawimtUiAt  VerA'A  tranalakd  by  Ulen.n.  MGIIcr,  witli  tnuoductlDnebj  Karl  Bhln- 
hurt,  S  Toli„  I^iwle.  Iftao-M.  (CL  Sielnhon'a  jip*iWm.»  Blur  itm  grgr^tiiirUgm  Slintd  dv  Ft  Far- 
mlkiiitfftii,  in  the  Vtrll,  dtr  V,.  PUIol.- Vtm.  fn //allr,  LoIi>bI&  ISIH,  [^.U-Ifl.)  [Then  an  lira  nHnplaU 
Innalailnnt  ut  Ibe  worki  of  I'laU  In  EngllBb;  Tkt  Worti  tif  Plato  (wlib  noira.abMnKtif  GrKk€Am. 
manurlri,  rto.— nine  of  lta«  dlalofnn  tnnslat'il  bfF.  Srdcnhnml,  by  Tbnoiaa  Taylor.  S  rota,  LBndoa,]6M; 
and  Platii  lla  Bnhn'a  Cliuicil  LIbnry).  traatlatt'd  b;  Cory.  I>aTiii.nnd  Burgn.1  volt ,  Wiitod.  1B9I  irq  ; 
Bt  Summary  and  AnalfU  qf  tht  Diatognet  if  Plalo.  by  Alfrid  Day  (BafaD-*  1,%  LuiMlon.  iKlt^Tr] 

r«r  anelenl  CBmmenliirlet  i.n  Flaio.  aea  below  |i  Bi.  70,      Tim.irt  l.*ela«i  roc  PMimie.,  *rf,  a 
Bulinken.  Leyden.  ITM,  It  td..  nr.  0.  A.  Koch.  LeIpaK  ISIS.    For  Ibe  work*  of  A>E  an)  K.  F.  B 
eu  Plain.  Kaabuve.|»:cr.  alio  ABl'a£w<i»anii(an(nin,tiBlplle.l^iH-W.    J«a.  Socher.  (Vtip  J 
Set-rfftm.  iianleKltSa.    £d.  Zeller.  PfulimlKAa  5M<f fn  |on  the  Lesra.  Menncnui.  Hljiplaa  Mir 
lncn!dn.BDd  on  Arlatotle'a  teiirrfcnlaUon  of  lb*  Platonic  phlloiophyXTablDfeD,  ISW.    Fiui  Bl 
Prodrnmut  Plal.  Fartditingm  {Grti/Vr.  Bab.'S'Ar.).GKm,\fta.    Bj  tbr  tamt.  Did  gmtl.  gtitiHrh 
ierPlaUm.  PkttoiiiAit.  HuteUead  dargtiMit,  t  isn*.  Ul]«bt.  IBAO-ftL    Ct  bis  nnmcn 
IDoderB  vorkl  on  Finio,  Id  Mvml  Tolomr*  uf  Jabn'l  Jakrl-edur/.  PMl.  k  Pdd-  and  hli  orl^Dal  at 
In  the  aame  mliw  and  In  Ibe  PMIolofvi,  eipeeUlly  hia  Pialomiirka  FartdiHngtn  In  tl 
MonUn'  volame  to  tba  PMMofftt.  IS«3,  and  In  Ibe  PkilaifViBi.  VoL  XX .  flStt..  1»8,  n 
daeiloMiohUlniuItllaDiufacToralor  Flalu'i  Hlnlagnn,    O.  F.  W,Si>ckow.  iXt  trfu.  m 
rwm  dir  PlHmU(At»  Seltri/teti  <»  Urir  lltAtr  Tirbarantfl  Ei^tnAttmlUMitU  dr, 
1U6.    Ed.  Hunk.  IHl  lolOrUcl.t  Ordnung  dtr  FlatMfMihM  Se/aiflat.  BeHlo.  ISM.    ttliold  K 
GiinHit/ramuiUi,inga/Pluli''HdnlaraJfmHtli</og»aiimdtnififgaromdtr 
iiIMM  wA  <nidrtfManmnuinA.tnp.  ITriila.l«M.ln(Vm>an,  LrliHile.lSet-U,    11.  Bunlu. /'fnCni.  A 
VDla,Lant1  II.  (un  Ihe  «arv.  nuet.  ^iM^.  and  &;)*.],  Vienna,  lUtS-W;  tt^~        ~  ' 
mehmiim  Sbtr  dU  OAlhtU  nd  Xtttfolgi  PtuHmheltr  AArj/Ieu  wul  flhi-  a 
PlaWt  /.fbcn.  Vlonni,  lUI;  and    Tilxv  dm  Gten-tti  tteiuilufi  etnUUtrn 
■faavi.  rrmllOmg  (In  ibe  ZilltUtr. /Br  PhH.  ifc  pUfM,  JTWe,  ml,  M,  Halle. 
*it.  (•«  abort,  tS»,^H);  SdiHllllon.Lond.1MT.    CC.<.n  Ibli  w<.rk  by  RmU.  J,  i^t.  Ulll.ln  iktB 
Arrlna.  Ai>ril.  IMdj  Pani  JuM,  In  Ibe  Journal  du  Samiu,  June.  ISM,  iip.  t&l-SM,  HBd  Frtt.lS 
"      "  Bill  i:iinuiii.ln  lh«  Aeni(tfi*0MiB  Jr<<fnf«.vu1,  Ta,IB<a,|>p.d3-Tl.andD,  M|M 
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ilAlo|rnet— all  of  whtoh  can  not  here  be  cited  (see  Engelmann's  Bibllatheea  Soript.  Ckun^  5th  ed.,  Leipslc^ 
1898,  Mid  aleo  Tsrioai  lists  of  works  in  different  rolumes  of  the  PhiloioffuSy  t»nd  in  works  on  the  historj 
of  literstnre)— we  may  mention  here : 

JHitloffi  tUati  euro  Lttdo9,  Frid.  HHndorfli,  ad  appeiratum  Inman,  BMceri  leek  d&mto  emend. 
Phil,  fiattmann,  Berlin,  1S03-28.  Dlalogorum  deUetue  ea  ree.  et  cum  lat.  interpret  F.  Aug.  WolJ(% 
{EuthyphroTi,  Apotogia  Crito\  Berlin,  1S12.  Sympaeion^  ed.  F.  A.  Violt  LeipHie,  1783.  Phaedo,  ed. 
D.  Wyttcnhach,  Leyden,  1810;  Leiiisio,  1824  [T.  D.  Wo«>l8i>y],  etc.  The  Republic  has  been  edited  by 
Ast,  K.  Schneider,  and  others,  the  Legee  by  Ast,  Bchalthess,  etc,  EiUhydemue  and  Laehee  by  Bodham, 
Jsna.  18:>& 

GriechUehe  Proeaiker  in  neuer  Vehere.  hreg.  von  C.  K.  v.  Oeiander  und  O.  Sehtpab  (containing 
Flato*s  works,  translated  by  L.  Georgii,  Franz  Busemibl,  J.  Densehle,  and  othersX  Stuttgart  (J.  B.  Meti- 
lerX  1S58  seq.  PL  e  Werke,  transL  by  K.  PrantI  and  otller^  Stuttgart  (Karl  UolTtnann),  1854  seq.  Pi:e 
auegevdhlte  ikkriften^  ,^lr  den  Sehulgebravch  erkldrt,  by  Christian  Cron  and  Jul.  Deuschle,  Leips.  1S57 
aeq.  Pt/e  Phaednta  und  Gaetmahl,  Ube  mit  einl  Vortcort  von  K.  Lebr^  Leips.  1870.  The  Banquet  has 
also  been  translated  and  explained  by  (ttmong  others)  £d.  Zeller  (Mnrbnrg,  1857),  the  Gorgiae  by  O.  Schulu 
ben  (new,  rcvlaed  edition  by  8.  Yogelin,  Z&rich,  1857),  the  liepuhlic  by  F.  C.  Wolf  (Altona,  1799),  Klenkor 
(Vienna,  1805),  K.  Schneider  (Dreslao,  1889),  and  others,  [including  Davies  and  Yaughan,  T^e  Republic  of 
PkUo,  4th  ed.,  Oambridge,  1868 ;  of.  also,  W.  WheweU,  Platonic  JHaiogttee  for  EngUeh  Beadcre,  8  ytCK^ 
18KMS0.— TV.]. 

On  the  Phaedrus  compare  the  introdnctions  of  the  rarions  editors  and  translators  of  that  dialogue,  as 
filao  the  appropriate  parts  in  the  comprehenaive  works  of  Ast,  Socber,  F.  Hermann,  Brandia,  Seller,  Sr.sc- 
mihl,  Mnnk,  Qroto,  etc  and,  in  particular,  A.  B.  Krische,  Ueber  Pftt  Phaedr.^  Gutt  1848;  Jul.  Deuscble, 
Ueber  den  innem  Gedanken*ue.  im  PI.  Phaedrue,  in  the  Zeitechr.  f.  die  Alterthumeu>i«e^  1S54,  pp. 
25-44;  IHe  PI.  Mythen,  inebee.  der  Mythiu  im  P.'iaedr.^  Hanan,  1854;  Lipke,  De  Pkaedri  coneUU*  (G." 
Pr.\  Wesel,  1858;  C.  R.  Vulquardsen,  Pl.*e  Phaedrue^  PVe  ereU  SckrifU  Kit-I,  1862;  F.  Breslt^r,  Ueber  den 
PL  Phaeitr.  {G.'Pr.\  Danuie,  1867;  Rud.  Kuhner,  PL  de  eloquentia  in  Phaedro  dialogo  judicium  {G.- 
Pr.y,  Spondau,  1868;  Carl  Schmelzer,  Zu  PL  Phaedrue  (Progr.\  Onbi>n,  1868;  L  B.  Fdrster,  Qnaeetiode 
PL  Phaedro^  Berlin,  1869.  Ct  also  Lvhrs'  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Phaedrue  and  the  Sym* 
paeion^  Leipsic,  1860. 

Of  the  Platonic  Sympoeion  treat  (besides  Schlciermacher,  Steinhart,  etc) :  F.  A.  Woli;  in  his  Vtr- 
miechte  Sehr.^  pp.  288-^89 ;  Oirl  Fortlage.  Philoeophittc/ie  JHeditationen  Uber  PlaUfe  Sympoe.^  Heidelberg, 
1835,  Fenl.  DelbrQck,  De  PlaL  Sympoeio,  Bonn,  1S89:  Albert  Scbwegler,  Ueber  die  Compoe.  dee  PL 
Symp.^  T&hlngen,  1848;  £d.  Wunder.  Slicke  in  Pl.'e  Symp..,  in  tbo  PhiloL,  Y.  pp.  682  seq.;  Franz  Snstt- 
mihl,  Ueber  die  Compoe,  dee  PL  GaetmahU,  in  the  PMloL,  YI.  1851,  pp.  177  seq ,  and  YIII.  1858.  pp. 
199-159;  EA.  Zeller,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Symp.^  Marbnrg,  1S59.  On  the  relation  of  the  Platonic  to  the 
X«»nophontic  Symposion,  see  Boeckh,  De  eimuUate^  quam  Plato  cum  Xenopkonte  eeeereuieee  ftrtur^ 
Berlin,  1811  (ct  Boeckb,  in  t.  Raumer*s  Antiqiiar.  Bri^  Leips.  1851,  p.  40  seq.);  K.  F.  Hermann,  Num 
PL  an  Xencpk,  Convivlum  euum  prtue  acripeerit^  atque  de  ctmeiHo  hontm  lUtellorum^  Marb.  1884; 
VsmnttkuMg,  daee  PL  Sympoeion  alter  eei  ale  dae  Xennphontieche,  gereehtfertigL  ib.  1841 ;  Zur  Frage 
liber  dae  Zeiiverhdltntee  der  beiden  Sympoeien^  in  the  PhiloL,  YIII.  pp.  829-888.  Am.  Hug  anrucs  on 
dedslTe  grounds  in  fiivor  of  the  priority  in  time  of  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  in  the  PhiloL,  YII.  pp. 
688-495;  Oeorg  Ford.  Rettig  (argues  in  the  samo  sense).  Progr.^  Berne,  1864. 

Of  the  dialogue  Protagorae  write  (besides  Scfalficrmnclier,  Steinhart,  Snsemihl,  Orote,  etc.)  Conr.  O. 
Febmer,  Pt,  Protag.  nach  eeinem  innern  Zummmenhang  entvickelt  {Progr.\  Zeltz,]889;  W.  Natt- 
mann,  De  PL  Protag.^  Emmerich,  1855;  Krosobel,  Zu  den  chronol.  Verh.  dee  PL  Protag.^  in  the  Zeiteehr, 
f.  d.  Gymnaeialweevn^  XI.  1857,  pp.  561-567;  Richard  Schone,  Ueber  PL  Protag.^  ein  Beitragevr  IJbeung 
d€r  PL  Frage,  Leips.  1862;  Mclnardns,  Wie  int  PL  ProUtg.  at^zvfaeetnf  (G.-Pr.\  Oldenbui-g,  1864;  Wal- 
deck,  Analyee  dee  PL  ProUig.  {G.'Pr.\  Corbnch,  1S68. 

On  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  Gorgiaet>.m\  the  tendency  of  the  dialoiruo  comporcin  particular.  Job.  Bake, 
De  Oorg,  Pi.  coneilio  et  ingenio^  in  B.*s  Scholiea  Ilypomnematu,  III.  pp.  1-26,  Leyden,  1844;  Herm. 
Dooitz.  in  his  aboTe-mentioned  Studien  ;  Ludw.  Paul,  let  die  Sctne  fUr  den  Gorg.  im  iTauee  dee  KaU 
Wtleet  {Feetgruee  an  die  87  PhUol.-  Vere.\  Kiel,  1669.  [The  Gorgiae  qf  Plato,  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Boston, 
|S4i,  2d  edition,  184&— TV.) 

la  regard  to  the  Meno,  Kuthypkron^  Crita,  and  other  minor  dialogues,  as  the  Philebue,  Parmenidee, 
Sophletee,  ete^  It  may  suffice  here  to  refer  t<»  the  works  of  Schoarschiiiidt  and  Orote,  of  whom  the  former 
disputes,  while  the  latter  defends,  the  authenticity  of  all  these  dialogues.  [Recent  translations  of  three  of 
the^  dialogues  are :  PhU«bu$^  a  Dialogue  tf  Plato,  etc,  translated  by  Edward  Posts,  London,  (since) 
1^60;  The  Sophieiee  of  Ptato,  translated  and  preceded  by  on  Intr.  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy,  by 
IL  W.  Ifacksy,  Lond.  1868 ;  Plato^e  Memo,  transl.  by  Mackay,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Moral  Education  of  the 
Gffwka,  London,  1869.^  TV*.] 


The  Aristotelian  citatjons  from  Plato  forTD  the  only  aufflcioi 
oertificute  of  the  geauineneas  or  the  works  of  I'lnto.     Every  dialogue  wbicli  is  imquos- 
tluDubl;  attested  as  riaConic  by  Aristotle,  must  bo  rcgnrtled  ae  geuume,  or  bus  at  leftsi  1I19 
most  decided  presiimption  iu  its  Tavor.     Of  course,   the  convai 
silence  of  Aristotle  proves  Uie  KpiiriouBaeas  of  ■  dialogue,  although  UDdet  speciflo  circui 
■tanraa  this  silence  is  certainly  to  be  considcrnl  as  uu  imporlut  element  m  tlie  evidi 
The  questiuD  or  gcQDinences  in  conneplion  with  those  dialogues  which  are  not  provi 
mulhentic  by  Aristotle's  testimony,  must  !«  decided   mainly  on  internal  grouuita. 
librBrics  or  Plato's  pupils,   while   siiQlcicDt  lo  assure  the  preservation  of  all  llut 
genuine  nmoug  the  works  attributed  (o  Plnio,  were  inauEHcient  to  nEEure  tho  «ioli 
or  all  Uiat  wxH  spurious.     On  the  ono  li.tLul,  works  published  by  immedisto  disciple* 
Plato  (ibr  (example,  Lfja,  Epinomi'i.   SiiphLIca,  and  Fiitilicuil.  which  were  found 
libraries  with  no  exact  indication  of  tli«  name  of  the  author,  or  tlie  name  of  thi 
luiving  bcDD  lost,  were  early  received  as  works  of  Plato ;   among  these  were  aon: 
were   written  Id  the  spirit  of  Plato's  dootriue  and  under  his   name,  being   founded 
Ills  posthumous  literary  remains  or  on  his  oral   utterances;   on  Uie  oilier  hand, 
worics,  wliich  may  hare  been  composed  ttmn  sittf  10  one  hundred  yean  alter  Plato' 
death  (for  eiample,  a  part  of  the  Leilert),  were  received  into  the  Alexandrian  Library  ai 
works  presumably  Platonic.     Still  oUiers  of  Plulo'a  •'  Works  "  aro  forgeries  of 
dkte. 

The  trilogies,  as  nrmnged  by  Aristopluines  of  Byxnntiuro  are  (according  lo  Diog.  L., 
Ill,  i51.)  the  following^  1)  Rep.,  Timaeus,  CriUas;  2)  Sophists,  Pohtlcus.  Cratylus;  3) 
Uinoi,  Epinomis;  4)  TlieaeL,  Euthyphro,  Apologia;  B)  Crito,  Phaedo.  Epistolne; 
these,  there  were  other  diatogiieB  which  Aristophune«  received  as  ttenuiiK,  and  enumeml 
separately.     It  Is  not  known  which  these  were.     The  tetralogies  proposed  by  Thrasylll 
wero  (arcordliie  to  Diog  L.,  6B  scq.)!  1)  Enthyphron,  Apologia,  Crito,  Phaedo;  2)  Cnlfh 
ThoacleluB.  Sophists,  Politicus;  3)  Parmenidcs,  Philubus,  Couvivltim,  Phaedma;  4) 
blades  1.  and  II.,   IlipparchuB,   Anterastae;   6)  ThcBges,  Chnnnide?.  Laches,  Lyais; 
BuUiydemus,  Protagoras,  Ciorgiss,  Ueno;  T)  Hippias  Major,  Hipplas  Minor,  lo,  Uenexenulj 
e)  Clilophon,  Rep.,  Timaeus,  Critias;  9)  Minos,  Leges,  Epinomis,  KpiEtolac. 

Aa  dialogue*  eonfcatedly  spurious,   Diog,   L.   names   tho   following:   Uldo,   Bc7sia% 
Haleyo,  eight  dialogiica  without  an  introduction  (axi^ai  if)  Sisyphus,  Axiochue,  Phaaaoc^ 
Demodocus,  Chelidoo,  Hebdome,   Epimenides.     Of  these  are  preserved:  I)  Aiiocliiia 
Conoeming  what  is  just  (one  of  tlie  dialogues  without  exordium);  3)  Conoeming 
(ditto);  i)  Demodocus;  5)  Sisyphus;  C)  Eryiias;  7)  Hatcyo  (which  usually  aceompai 
Luciaii'a  work*);  to  these  are  to  be  added  tho  Delinitianes,  which  are  likewise  spuiioim. 

Schleiermachur  places  in  the  tlrst,  or  elementary  division  of  ihe  Platonic  worii&  as  cM 
worirs:  Pbnedrus.  Prota^ros.  Parmenides;  as  adjuncts:  Lysis,  Ladies,  Charmides.  Bnl 
phran;  astKxttsional  writings:  Apologia  Bnd  Crito;  and  as  semi-genuin';  or  rpiirioua. 
ITippios  Uinor,  nippArchus,  Uinos,  AJcihiadct  II.    Id  tlie  second  division,  which 
dialogues  Indirectly  dinlectiesl  in  form,  dialogues  devoted  principally  to  the  explniuitiaii 
knowledge  and  of  intelligent  action,  Scliteiermucher  classes  as  chief  works:  TheacK 
Sophisles,  Politicus,  Phaedo,  Pliilehns;  as  adjuncts:   Qorgias,  Ueno.  Eiithydemiit.  Oral 
liis,  Courivium ;  as  Bcmi-geniiiDo  or  tpiirioui :  Theages,  Enstse,  Aldlnsdes  I..  Kenezcnulf 
Bippina  Uajoc,  Clllopho.    Tho  third,  constructive  division,  Anally,  contains,  acconling  tn 
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Sdileiermaciier,  as  chief  works  the  dialogues :  Republic,  Timaeus,  and  Critias ;  and  as  an 
adjunct,  the  Leges. — Brandis  agrees  substantiallj  with  Schleiermacher,  but  holds  that 
the  Protagoras  may  have  been  composed  before  the  Phaednis,  and  places  (with  Zeller) 
Pannenides  immediately  after  Sophistes  and  Politicus. 

K.  F.  Hermann  includes  in  the  first  of  the  three  development-periods  which  he  ascribes 
to  PlatOi  the  following  dialogues:  Hipp.  Min.,  lo,  Alcib.  I.,  Charm.,  Lysis,  Laches,  Protag., 
Euthyd.  The  ApoL,  Crito,  Gorges,  Euthyphro,  Meno,  Hipp.  Major  belong  to  a  **  transition 
period.**  In  the  second,  or  Megaric  period,  he  places  Cratylus,  Theaet.,  Soph.,  Politicus, 
Pannenides,  and  in  the  third  period,  the  period  of  maturity,  Phaedrus,  Menezenus,  Con« 
vivium,  Phaedo,  Phileb.,  Rep.,  Tim.,  Critias,  Leges. 

Steinhart  (in  his  introductions  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  accompanying  Miillor's  trans- 
lation) adopts  substantially  the  arrangement  of  Hermann,  modifying  it  only  in  a  few  minor 
points.  Susemihl,  who  at  first  (in  his  Prodromus  Platan,  Forachungen)  was  more  inclined 
to  the  view  of  Schleiermacher,  approached  subsequently  nearer  to  tliat  of  Hermann, 
adopting  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  position  between  them.  He  holds  that  a  definite 
plan  underlies  the  Platonic  writings,  but  that  this  was  not  wholly  developed  in  Plato's 
mind  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  literary  activity.  He  believes  that  it  was  developed 
gradually,  like  his  philosophy,  during  the  first  stadia  of  his  literary  activity,  becoming 
constantly  clearer  and  more  complete.  Susemihl  differs  from  Hermann,  in  ascribing  the 
development  of  philosophical  doctrine  in  Plato*s  mind  less  to  external  influences  and  more 
to  Plato's  originality.  Susemihl  regards  the  Phaedrus  as  earlier  than  the  dialogues  of 
Hermann's  '*  Megaric  period,'*  or,  at  least,  than  a  part  of  them. 

Munk  holds  fast  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Schleiermacher,  that  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  were  composed  with  reference  to  a  determinate  plan,  but  believes  that  they  were 
nearly  all  written  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  He  emphasizes  more  the  artistic  side  of  this 
plan  than  the  didactic,  and  supposes  that  Plato  designed  in  the  succession  of  his  writings 
to  present  an  idealized  portrait  of  Socrates  as  the  genuine  philosopher ;  he  believes,  accord- 
ingly, that  by  the  chronological  succession  of  the  scenes  or  **  situations,"  and  especially 
by  the  increasing  age  at  which  Socrates  figures  in  the  successive  dialogues,  Plato  indicated 
the  order  in  which  he  himself  intended  them  to  be  studied,  and  that  this  order  agprees  in 
general  with  the  time  of  their  composition.  Munk's  theory  is  an  h3rpothesis  worthy  of 
consideration.  Many  of  the  results  of  special  investigation  accord  very  well  with  it, 
while  others  seem  to  oppose  it,  though  without  being  sufficient  to  net  aside  entirely 
the  principle  involved.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  manner  in  which  Munk  has 
carried  through  and  applied  his  principle  in  detail,  is  imperfect,  and  leaves  room  for 
numerous  corrections.  Munk  has  neglected  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogues,  and  has  often  either  made  too  light  work  of  the  investigation  of  their  chrono. 
logical  succession  or  conducted  it  from  too  exclusive  a  stand-point.  He  has,  neverthelesst 
furnished  many  very  valuable  contributions  to  this  department  of  special  investigation. 
He  distinguishes  three  series  of  writings :  I.  Socrates'  consecration  to  philosophy  and  his 
contests  against  false  wisdom ;  time  of  composition  389-384  B.  c. :  Parm.  (time  of  the 
action,  446^  Protag.  (434),  Charm.  (432),  Laches  (421),  Gorgias  (420),  Jo  (420),  Hippias  L 
(4tOX  Cratylus  (420^  Euthyd.  (420),  Sympoa  (417).  IL  Socrates  teaches  true  wisdom; 
lime  of  composition,  383-370:  Phaedrus  (410),  Philebus  (41  OX  Rep.,  Tim.,  and  Critias  (409, 
see  Munk  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  79,  p.  791).  III.  S.  demonstrates  the  truth  of  his  teachings  by 
the  criticism  of  opposite  opinions  and  by  his  death  as  a  martyr ;  time  of  composition,  after 
370:  Meno  (405),  Theaet  (on  the  day  when  the  accusation  was  brought  forward  by 
Meletns),  Soph,  and  Politicus  (one  day  later),  Euthjphron  (the  same  day  with  Theaet.)^ 
▲polog.  (one  day  aAor  the  embassy  to  Delos),  Crito  (two  days  before  the  death  of  Socrates), 
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Phaeito  pin  Ihe  day  of  Soerolea'  deatli).    These  writings  forto,  accgrding  to  Itunk,  a 
complete  in  itself;   tliey  were  preceded  bj  a  Tew  youthful  com  positions,  viz. :   A'. 
LyHiB,  and  Uippias  11.,  lud  followed  b;  MeoexeDUB  (composed  afhir  387)  and  Legoa  (t 
in  367). 

Grote  holds  that  all  those  dialogues  which  were  considered  genuine  b;  Thns^llua 
reallf  such,  because  it  is  to  be  presupposed  that  thej  were  preserved  in  the  Aleiandr 
Librsr)'  as  Platonic  writings  (which  is,  iudeed,  very  probable),  and  because  it  is  furt] 
be  assumed  that  this  Library  received  tliem  in  the  beginnicg  from  Platonlsta  o 
Academy  (whicli  is  probably  true  of  many  of  these  writings,  but  scarcely  of  all),  and  thM 
those  riatoninU  possefsed  a  complete  and  correct  collection  of  the  genuine  Platonia 
writings.  (This  latter  supposition,  however,  ja  very  doubtful,  and  is  not  proved;  for  in 
those  early  timea  the  productive  philosophical  interest  generally  took  precedence  of  tba 
literary  and  antiquarian;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  among  Plato's  remains,  as  also  in 
booli-coUeclions  beloDRiDg  to  Platonlsts,  were  included  copies  of  the  dislogical  writinga 
of  Plato's  disdples — which,  from  all  the  indicationa,  we  njiisl  euppoee  to  have  been  r 
numerous—some  of  them  without  precise  indications  as  to  their  aulhorslilp,  and  that  ti 
gave  occasion,  earlier  or  later,  to  errors,  and  even  to  imposture.  The  supposition  (1 
complete  collection  of  the  genuine  writing?  of  Plato  was  in  the  possession  of  tho  School,  a 
that  this  served  as  the  norma  for  the  Platonic  canon,  woidd  prove  too  much,  since  fromll 
would  fallow  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  oollection  transmitted;  but  Eurcly  tl>«  genuin 
ncss  of  all  tho  coutents  of  that  collection  can  not  be  ealUfactorily  defended,  as,  t. 
of  Minos  and  the  Epistles,  which  are  certainly  spurious,  yet  belong  to  (he  writings  c 
aidered  genuine  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.)  GroLe  assumes,  further,  that  all  Ihr 
dialogues  of  Pbto  and  those  of  tho  otlier  compauiona  of  Socrates  were  composed  •ftof  lbs 
death  of  Socrates;  he  STipports  this  altogether  reBSOOable  opinion  with  the  moat  cogent 
Bifutnonta.  Groto  rojcctH  tli9  hvpottiesiB  or  SchleiermachBT  mi  UiiDk.  of  &  dids(>iir  or 
BTtiatic  plan  comprehending,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  dialoguea;  lie  denlea  all 
"peremptory  and  intentions!  sequence  or  iaterdependence;"  each  dialogue,  he  srguea.  It 
the  product  of  the  "  state  of  Plalo'a  mind  at  the  lime  when  it  was  composed ;"  ia  the  cma- 
position  of  tlio  dialogues  of  research  or  inquiiy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  PIktO 
was  already  in  poaaesaion  of  tlie  solutions  contained  in  the  constnictive  dialogues;  ths 
disturbing  of  prejudices  and  pointing  out  of  diiBcultics  has  in  itself  a  very  great  worth; 
'■  tho  dialogues  of  research  present  an  end  in  themselves."  Here  Groto  seems  to  go  lo* 
far.  That,  for  example,  in  the  Protagoras,  the  Platonic  Socrates  hypotheticolly  develo] 
opinions  which  were  not  held  by  Phito  hlmeelf^  and  that  this  la  intimated  by  Pinto  by  tl 
early  age  at  which  be  brings  forward  Socrates  in  the  dialogue  named — thereby  ■' 
B  more  advanced  and  mature  stadium  in  Socrates'  life,  lo  be  set  forth  in  other  dialog 
sU  this  would  have  to  be  admitted,  even  though  Schleiermachcr'a  and  Munk's  view  of  sb 
artistic  and  didactic  plan  underlying  all  the  dialogues,  were  justly  rejected.  Grate  does 
sot  believe  that  the  chronotogicsl  sequence  of  most  of  the  dialogues  con  be  determined; 
ha  considers  them  in  liis  work  In  the  following  order:  Apologia  (early,  and  e 
faithful),  Crito.  Euthyphron,  Ale.  I.  and  11.,  Cjppiaa  Major  and  Minor,  Hlppa^chu^  & 
Theages,  Erastae,  Ion,  Laches.  Charmidos,  Lysis,  Euthydemus.  Meno.  Prolagoru,  Got 
Fluiedo,  Phsednis,  Symposlon,  Parmenides,  Theaetetua,  Sophisles.  Politic 
PliilebuB.  MeneienuB,  Ctiloplio  (witich  Grole  defends  as  genuine,  but  fn^;ment«ry 
first  tuide  public  after  Plato's  death),  Rep_  Tim.,  and  Crltias,  Leges,  and  Kpi 
Groto's  work  is  rich  in  suggestion  and  instruction;  tho  author  of  tho  ■'  History  of  G 
mninlains  here  his  masterly  superiority  in  historical  presentation,  but  his  ncccpta 
genuine  of  all  the  dialogues  accredited  by  Thrasyllus  has  ruuscd  Lim  lo  lose  sight  of  I] 
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essential  unity  present  in  Plato's  thought  and  works,  and  to  admit  in  its  stead  a  multi- 
fariousness abounding  in  change  and  contradiction. 

Schaarschmidf  8  investigations  relate  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  genuineness  or  spu- 
riousness  of  Plato^s  works,  and  incidentally  only  to  that  of  their  chronological  order.  The 
result  he  arrives  at  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  following  dialogues  only  is  fully  assured: 
Phaedrus,  Protagoras,  Banquet,  Gorgias,  Republic,  and  Timaeus,  Theaetetus,  Phaedo,  Laws. 
In  Plato's  genuine  works  he  sees  dramatic  dialogues,  which  are  not  intended  to  instruct 
the  reader  in  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  themselves,  but 
rather  from  the  stand-point  of  the  writer's  own  experience,  to  impress  in  a  Uving,  impres- 
sive manner  on  tlie  heart  of  the  reader  that  the  dialectical  labor  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  those  questions  is  the  moral  concern  and  duty  of  every  man,  and  to  offer,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  the  most  remarkable  investigator  of  ideas,  samples  of  the  art  by  which  one  elevates 
himself  into  the  ideal  region  and  in  its  light  contemplates  the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  best 
form  of  the  state,  or  even  of  the  cosmos,  as  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
The  Socratic  dialogue,  which  with  Xcnophon  and  other  followers  of  Socrates  served  to 
recall  their  late  master's  discussions  concerning  ideas,  was  elevated  by  Plato,  who  used  the 
greatest  liberty  in  modifying  its  content  as  well  as  its  shape,  to  a  philosophical  drama,  iu 
which  Socrates  and  his  collocutors  acquire  a  typical  character  as  representatives  of  various 
intellectual  tendencies  and  ethical  states. 

In  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrates  appears  to  such  a  degree  and  in  such  a  manner 
idealized,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  of  them  to  have  been  composed  before  that 
event  of  Socrates'  death,  which  transfigured  the  image  of  Socrates  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
The  Apology  appears  to  have  been  written  at  an  early  period  by  Plato,  and  to  present  not 
merely  the  sense  and  spirit,  but  nearly  the  very  words  of  Socrates's  defense  (as  Schleicr- 
macher  assumes).  Setting  aside  this  dialogue  (and  the  Crito?),  the  ideal  picture  of 
Socrates,  as  presented  in  those  dialogues,  in  which  Plato  represents  him  as  a  man  not 
yet  advanced  in  years,  approaches  nearest  to  his  historical  figure.  This  is  true  without 
exception,  if  we  set  aside  as  spurious  the  dialogue  Parmenides,  which  treats  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  One  (fv),  which  can  neither  be  nor  not  be.  The  time  of  the  action  of  this 
dialogue  is  about  450,  and  in  it  the  early  training  of  Socrates  is  depicted  unhistorically, 
with  a  certain  idealization,  as  in  Phaedo,  p.  95  e,  seq.,  not  conformable  to  the  tendency, 
early  characteristic  of  Socrates,  to  '* examine"  subjects  dialectically  and  in  their  ethical 
bearings,  nor  in  a  manner  which  accords  with  the  Protagoras  and  the  other  dialogues, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  later  ideas,  and  such  as  were  foreign  to  Socrates.  The  unjustified 
reproach  is  here  directed  against  Socrates,  that  he  had  in  earlier  life  assumed  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas,  for  the  purposes  of  preparatory  dialectical  exercises  (conducted  in  the 
method  of  two-sided  discussions  respecting  particular  conceptions).  Socrates  appears  as  a 
man  of  middle  age,  probably  not  yet  forty  years  old,  and  forcing  the  recognition  of  his 
mastership  in  philosophy,  in  discussions  with  Protagoras,  who  was  by  many  years  his 
senior  (and  incidentally  also  with  Hippies  and  Prodicus),  in  the  artistically  very  finished 
dialogue  Protagcrca,  The  date  of  this  dialogue  must  be  regarded  as  about  432  B.  c, 
although  it  contains  portions  pointing  anachronistically  to  a  later  period.  It  was  certainly 
oompofled  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  perhaps  later  than  the  Phaedrus.  In  the  dia- 
logue Protagoras  the  relation  of  virtue  to  knowledge,  the  unity  or  pluraUty  of  the  virtues, 
•od  the  cultivation  of  virtue  are  made  subjects  of  investigation,  and  the  conceit  of  the 
Bof^ista,  in  presuming  to  be  wise  and  to  make  others  wise,  is  annihilated  by  the  e^iraoic 
of  Socrates,  whose  dialectic  is  based  on  an  earnest  striving  after  truth  and  morality.  A 
dialogue  more  peculiarly  Platonic  in  content  and  form  is  the  Gorgias  (on  the  questions : 
What  is  rhetoric?  conversation  between  Socrates  and  Gorgias,  ce.  2-15;  What  worth 
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and  what  real  power  does  rhetoric  possess  ?  conversation  between  Socrates  asd  Pol'is,  oc 
16-36;  Is  the  proper  business  of  life  political  rhetoric  or  philosophjT  couvmnmtkm 
botween  Socrates  and  Callides,  ee.  57-83 ;  the  whole  is  at  the  same  time  a  justifioatkm  bj 
Plato  of  himself  in  adopting  the  philosopher's  vocation).  The  time  at  which  Plato  wonld 
represent  the  conversations  as  being  held,  is  probably  427  B.  c,  though  anadironlatic 
reference  is  made  in  them  to  events  of  a  later  date.  In  these  dialogues,  as  abio  in  the 
following,  whose  authenticity  in  part  is  not  fully  certified,  Laches  (on  Courage),  Lysis 
(on  Friendship),  Charmides  (on  Temperance),  Enthyphro  (on  Piety),  Hippias  Minor  (on 
Willful  Wrong-doing),  and  in  others,  which  a^  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  or  are 
decidedly  spurious,  the  specifically  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  is  contained  only  by  implication, 
but  not  formally  developed  and  established.  This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Plato  in  these  dialogues  intentionally  confined  himself  to  mere  suggestions  or  intimations, 
being  g^iided  in  this  by  the  didactic  principle  of  a  gradual  exposition  of  his  doctrines.  Or, 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis,  that  Plato  had  himself  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theory 
of  ideas  in  its  developed  form  (according  to  the  principle  of  gradual  development  assumed 
by  K.  F.  Hermann) ;  but  the  circumstance  that  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  and  also  in  Gor- 
gias  (and  Laches,  etc.)  introduces  Socrates  as  a  man  stiU  in  middle  age,  is  decidedly  favor- 
able  to  the  first  supposition.  Tlio  theory  of  ideas,  with  all  the  theoretical  positions 
which  it  involves,  is  first  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Phaednis  and  the  Convivium,  though 
in  mythical  form — not  in  the  form  of  dialectical  development.  The  dialogue  Phaedrua 
criticises  ostentatious  eloquence  (that  of  Lysias  in  particular)  from  the  stand-point  of 
philosophy,  and  the  false  art  of  instruction  and  education  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
art  which  is  true.  It  does  this  first  by  the  collocation  of  discourses  concerning  love, 
the  first  Lysianic,  the  second  in  form  only,  and  the  third  in  both  form  and  tendency, 
Platonic  and  Socratic,  and  then  by  a  general  consideration,  founded  on  these  examples, 
of  the  rhetorical  and  the  philosophical  or  dialectical  methods.  But  tlie  examples,  in 
respect  of  their  subjects,  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen.  They  treat  directly  of  the  true  end 
of  life  and  of  the  way  which  conducts  to  it,  love,  taken  in  the  philosophical  sense,  being 
hero  represented  as  the  united  striving  of  souls  to  reach  the  goal  of  philosophy,  i,  e.,  the 
knowledge  of  ideas,  and  to  attain  to  that  practical  conduct  of  life  which  corresponds  with 
such  knowledge;  while  an  unphilosophical  rhetoric  is  portrayed  as  pursuing  ends  alto- 
gether inferior.  Tlie  Phacdrus  is  also  a  justification  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activity  as  a 
teacher.  In  it,  pliilosophical  authorship  is  represented  as  secondary  to,  and  dependent 
upon  oral  schooling  in  dialectic.  It  is  held  that  the  former  should  follow  the  latter 
only  as  vn6fivTfair^  and  is  nothing  but  a  TrayKohj  iraidtd^  a  kind  of  philosophical  poesy 
(of.  i?cp.,  p.  C02),  not  to  be  compared  with  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  life  devoted, 
in  common  with  otlurs,  to  inquiry  and  to  the  work  of  education  (a  declaration,  which, 
although  its  immediate  occasion  was  Plato's  poetical  imitation  of  the  Socratic  dialectic, 
none  the  less  implies  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  already  of  a  circle  of  companions  of 
like  mind  with  Plato,  and  also  a  circle  of  scholars  and  co-investigators,  who  recognized 
Plato  as  their  leader).  The  Convivium  contains  a  series  of  discourses  respecting  love. 
which  set  forth  the  various  conceptions  of  the  same,  ending  with  the  highest  philosophical 
conception  of  love,  as  maintained  by  Socrates,  and  all  in  the  form  of  encomia  addressed  to 
Kros.  At  lust  Alcibiades  steps  in,  extolling  Socrates  as  one  who,  in  his  relations  with 
himself,  had  exemplified  the  genuine,  pedagogical  love  in  a  manner  fully  commensurate 
with  the  requirement  of  philosophy.  The  Convivium  was  composed  385-384,  or  at  least 
not  earlier  (as  appears  from  an  historical  allusion  contained  in  it) ;  the  action  falls  in  the 
year  417.  Tlie  relation  of  tliis  dialogue  to  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon  is  discussed  on 
the  one  side  by  K.  F.  Hermann  {Progr.^  Marb.  1841 ;  Gott.  1844-45),  who  oonsiden  the 
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riaionic  oompoeition  the  etrlier;  on  the  other,  bj  A.  Hug  (in  the  PhUcl,  TLl.  1852,  p.  638 
8eq.,  to  wliich  Hermann  responda,  tbid.,  VoL  VIII.),  G.  Ferd.  Rettig  (/Vogrr.,  Berne,  1864X 
and  Boeckh  (De  simuttate^  quam  Plato  cum  XenophonU  exercuisse  fertur^  Berlin,  1811,  and  in 
V.  Raumer's  AnHquar,  Briefe,  Leipsic,  1851,  p.  40  seq.).  The  Phaedrus  appears  to  }iavo 
been  written  not  long  before  the  Banquet ;  the  time  of  the  action  in  Plato's  intention  maj 
bo  perhaps  most  surelj  determined  from  the  circumstance  that  Isocrates  (bom  435)  is 
named  in  it  as  a  joung  beginner,  of  whom  great  expectations  might  jnstlj  be  entertained ; 
with  this  is  to  be  joined  the  fact  that  Ljsias,  who  is  represented  as  living  at  Athens,  i9 
known  from  otlier  sources  to  have  returned  thither  from  Lower  Italj  in  the  year  411; 
yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  Plato  knew  and  took  into  consideration  this  time  of  the  return 
of  Lysias,  of  which  he  nowhere  makes  mentton  himself.  According  to  Biog.  L.,  III.  38, 
the  Phaedrus  was  Plato*s  earliest  composition ;  yet  this  statement,  though  possibly  correct, 
13  not  sufficiently  well  authenticated.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Phaedrus  falls 
undoubtedly  within  the  years  396-384  B.  c,  according  to  the  present  state  of  investiga^ 
tions ;  but  nearly  all  the  data  on  which  are  founded  the  various  attempts  at  a  more  exact 
determination  of  it  are  very  uncertain.  In  case  Plato  made  this  dialogue  first  public  on  his 
return  after  long  journeys,  and  wrote  the  Protagoras^  as  also  the  GorgiaSj  at  a  later  period, 
it  would  seem  beyond  doubt  that  in  these  latter  dialogues,  which  are  filled  with  elementary 
inquiries  in  the  field  of  dialectic  and  ethics,  Plato  consciously  and  with  artistic  intention 
represented  the  ago  of  Socrates  as  such,  lliat  notwithstanding  their  possibly  later  compo- 
sition, they  could  be  used  as  preparatory  for  the  development  of  ideas  contained  in  the 
Phaedrus— each  of  the  dialogues,  of  course,  being  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  as  presented  by  all  the  dialogues  taken  together. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  which  its  author  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish, 
S-JoemiJd  expresses  his  belief  tlmt  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Phaedins  may  be 
fixed  at  389  or  388.  He  reasons  as  follows:  '* Isocrates  must  have  been  at  that  tune  a 
well-known  author  and  perhaps  also  already  a  teacher  of  eloquence;  but  up  to  392  he 
neither  engaged  in  giving  instruction  as  such  a  teacher,  nor  in  any  other  occupation  except 
the  composition  of  judicial  discourses,  a  work  which  he  afterward  entirely  discontinued ; 
and  since  the  criticiem  of  Lysias  in  the  Phaedrus  turns  on  one  of  the  ostentatious  discourses 
of  that  orator,  it  is  liardly  possible  not  to  suppose  that  the  Isocrates  who  is  contrasted 
with  liim,  had  already  begun  to  composo  such  discourses,  when  the  dialogue-  was  written. 
Now  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Encomium  of  Busiris,  seems  to  date  from  390-389.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  long  after  390  or  389  Pkto  should  not  have  be- 
come so  undeceived  respecting  the  character  and  merits  of  Isocrates,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  still  to  express  himself  respecting  him  in  such  terms  as  those  here  employed 
by  him.  Spengel,  indeed  (Isokr.  und  PL,  p.  15  seq. ;  347  seq.),  thinks  that  when  Isocrates 
composed  his  wortc  against  the  Sophists,  which  is  beyond  question  to  bo  cousidered  as  a 
sort  of  inaugural  programme  of  his  course  as  an  instructor,  ho  can  have  been  at  the  most 
not  more  tlian  forty  years  old,  since  he  says  in  Aniidf  §  195,  that  he  wrote  this  work 
veurepoc  and  axfidi^uv:  but  it  is  to  bo  noticed,  1)  that  ho  there  judges  himself  (§  9) 
"^rpeenirtfM^  only  at  the  ago  of  eighty- two  years ;  2)  that  if  Isocrates  opened  his  school 
at  Athens  as  early  as  496,  ho  must  at  the  same  time  have  boon  writing  judicial  discourses 
during  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  which  contradicts  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
In  Cic,  Drutus,  12,  48  (Pragm,,  119,  Rose)." 

Of  very  uncertain  authenticity  are  the  Hippias  Major  (On  the  Beautifiil),  lo  (Concerning 

Inspiration  and  Reflection),  Mono  (Con  Virtue  be  Taught?),  and  Mcuexenus  (a  ?.<5)of  iff/. 

rafu)^  on  fallen  Athenians  with  Socrates  as  the  speaker).     It  is  possible  tliat  Plato  early 

commenced  writing  on  the  dialogue  en  justice,  which  he  afterward  enlarged  into  the  work 
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Mspecting  justice  ia  the  life  or  tlie  iadividual  and  in  the  state  (The  3tat«,  Polity  Bm- 

publica).  This  work  was  followed  by  the  Timaeus  (cODtainiOB  PUto's  natural  philnwqdlTi 
with  TimieuB  tho  Pj-thagorean  aa  spokcaman)  and  Critias  (a  fragment  of  on  unflniBhed 
work,  containing  an  imaginary  political  story  of  the  primitiTe  times);  the  time  of  theM 
dialogues  falls  in  the  year  409  b.  c.  The  Flui«do,  which  presents  the  dyiog  Soct«(«i 
demonstrating  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  seema  to  have  been  oommeooed  later  than 
the  TiniBeuB  and  to  close  up  the  Cydus,  by  showing  how  the  noblest  aod  the  alnding 
good  for  tha  immortal  soul  consiats  io  philosopbical  knowledge  end  in  action  founded 
on  such  knowledge  (somewhat  as  in  tlie  Bauqjiet,  where  Plato  advances  from  the 
praise  of  Eroi  to  that  or  the  person  of  the  trtie  Erotic).  To  the  dialogues  of  late  com- 
posiUoD,  the  Tbeaetetus  (which  stands  in  ttie  closest  relation  to  Sep.,  V.  474  seq.,  and 
n'm.,  p.  Gl)  seems  to  belong.  In  this  dialogue  Flato  shows  how  knowledge  (iirion^^i;) 
diflbra  from  sense -perception  {aioBrioir,  ck  S-30),  nod  IWim  correct  judgmeat  or  opioiOD 
(Mfa  aA]^>f,  chs.  31-38).  The  dofluitioD  of  tTior^^  aa  S6ia  ahfitK  ptra  Mym  (ch.  39 
■eq.),  he  Soda  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  torm  U/cf.  He  thus 
indirectly  props  up  the  theory  of  ideas  by  maintaioiiig  thut  tho  difTcrence  bctweoo  knowl- 
edge on  tho  ono  hand,  nnd  seuauoiia  perception  end  opinion  on  the  otlier,  is  founded 
on  a  difference  between  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  those  of  sensation  and  opinion 
(hence  on  tlie  difference  between  the  ideas  and  tho  indiTiduul  objects  existing  in  time  and 
space),  or  uncertain,  j-et  extremely  probable  autlienticity  is  tho  dialogue  analogous  in 
character  to  tlie  Thesetetua,  entitled  Cralylus  (!rtpi  opOoTijro^  ovofiaTuv.  Vhetber  the 
names  of  things  belong  to  thcra  ^ioei,  by  natural  adaptation,  or  are  giTcn  to  them 
arbitrarily  and  by  common  consent);  see,  on  tho  ono  hand,  Schaarachmidt,  Iltber  dit 
Enedilfieil  da  Dialos)  Kratyloe.  in  tho  Rhtin.  Mui.,  S.  S.,  XX.  1SC5,  pp.  331-36S;  and  liii 
work  :  Die  SamTidung,  etc.,  p.  143  seq. ;  On  tho  other  hand,  Alberti,  in  the  Slieih.  Mn„  £XI., 
1866,  pp.  lSO-209;  and  in  tho  Colt.  Gel  Anz.,  1SG1,  pp.  721-708;  and  especially  Bcnfey 
in  the  y<ichrichfm  von  der  Kgl.  Ga.  d.  Win.  zu  Cotfirigm,  No.  8,  Uarch  1,  1SG6:  "Jw*^ 
riher  Abhandlung  iSxr  die  Au/jabt  dca  Plalon,  Diaiega  Kratybia"  or  the  work  ileelT,  whidl 
has  since  been  published  at  GOttingcn,  186G;  also  Lehrs,  in  the  Bfiin.  i/u.,  N.  S.,  XXJL 
186T,  pp.  436-440.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  Plato  himself,  or,  what  would  appear 
more  probable,  an  early  Hatonist  composed  ibo  l^uthydemus,  a  dialogne  rkhly  spiovd  whh 
pleasantry,  and  tlio  subject  of  which  BonitE(P2abin.  Staditn,  Hod  S,  Vienna,  1S60,  p.nM4.) 
happily  describes  as  follows :  "  The  vocation  of  phitosopliy,  aa  the  true  educatrlx  of  jvutl^ 
ia  defended  and  justified  in  opposition  (o  the  seeming  wisdom  which  seeks  to  toko  lis  fttn, 
in  a  contest  in  wliicli  each  is  brought  forward  in  its  on-n  defense."  Schiaradimidt  >t 
tempts  to  demonstrate  its  spuriousnesa  (in  his  work  above  Hk-il,  pp.  :i2C-343).  Tho  Pldlebn^  I 
treating  of  tho  Good,  is  one  of  Uic  latest  coraposilions  of  riaio;  ia  it  we  percoi»8  slresdjr 
something  of  the  Pytiuigoriziog  manner,  toward  whidi  Pluto  inclined  in  his  Inter  years, 
and  which  prevailed  still  more  among  the  flrst  Academics.  T)ie  Sophiates  (on  tlie  ^phifi 
and  tho  Held  of  hia  knowledge,  tho  Noo-Existcnt)  axxl  tho  Politicus  (the  Staioaman  ssd 
the  Hold  of  his  knowledge  and  oction)  wero  composed,  in  all  probability,  not  by  riMo.  bol 
by  ono  of  his  stliolars  (see  Scliaarschmidt,  BMa.  JAu..  X.  ?.,  SVUL  pp.  l-Jil,  and  Xlf.^ 
pp.  63-9 G,  t8G2and'C3:  yet  ct.  Uaydack,  Udier  di«  Bc>'Uuil  ilet  Soph,  und  Jit.,  I.  (Ol 
Gj/nm.-Progr.),  1864,  and  Ed.  Albcrli,  fiWn.  Jfm.,  188^  So.  2,  p.  130  sBq.;  »n 
aide  again,  Scluiarschmidt,  Die  Eammlung,  etc;,  pp.  ]S1~?I^).  The  dinlogtm  E 
■ad  Politicus  are  formally  connected  with  the  Theaet«tus  of  Plato,  as  constltuthlg  l| 
one  whole.  They  purport  to  furnish  that  oontiniutioii  of  tho  Inquiiy  bi^ft  b|  J 
Tlieaetetus,  which  was  declared  necessary  at  the  end  of  thii  M^tf^tStl^^lM^ 
subject  of  Ideas  was  to  bo  more  especially  treated  o£    But  i 
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Is  only  superficial,  and  the  continuation  alluded  to  was  furnished  rather  in  the  investiga* 
tions  conducted  by  Plato  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  in  the  teachings  he  then  and 
there  communicated  to  them,  the  so-called  hypa^  ddyftara.  The  last  work  of  Plato,  made 
public,  according  to  ancient  accounts,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Philip  the  Opuntian,  from 
Plato^B  rough  draught,  is  the  Leges  (Concerning  the  second-best  state).  By  the  guest  from 
Athens,  who  leads  in  the  conversation,  Plato  seems  to  have  intended  himself. 

Adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.  The  Immediate  problem  is  now  the  exact  investigation  of  the 
composition  of  the  dialogues  taken  singly,  as  introductory  to  which  work,  besides  Schleier- 
macher*s  Introductions  and  the  works  of  Brandis,  Steinhart,  Susemihl,  and  others,  such 
essays  as  Trendelenburg's  Ik  PUuL  J^ilebi  eoruiUo  (Berlin,  1837),  and  Bonitz*s  PkUoniache 
StwUen  (Vienna,  185S-60),  may  be  profitably  consulted. 

§  41.  The  division  of  philosophy  into  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Dia- 
lectic, though  not  expressly  enunciated  by  Plato,  was  practically 
involved  in  his  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  philosophical 
problems  in  different  dialogues,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.     We  begin  with  the  Dialectic  of  Plato. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  centers  in  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  The 
Platonic  Idea  {l^ia  or  cWof )  is  the  pure,  archetypal  essence,  in  which 
those  things  which  are  together  subsumed  under  the  same  concept, 
participate,  "afsthetically  and  ethically,  it  is  the  perfect  in  its  kind, 
to  which  the  given  reality  remains  perpetually  inferior.  Logically 
and  ontologically  considered,  it  is  the  object  of  the  concept.  As  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world  are  severally  known  through  corresponding 
mental  representations,  so  the  idea  is  known  through  the  concept. 
The  Idea  is  not  the  essence  immanent  in  the  various  similar  individual 
objects,  as  such,  but  rather  this  essence  conceived  as  perfect  in  its 
kind,  immutable,  unique,  and  independent,  or  existing  per  se.  The 
idea  respects  the  universal ;  but  it  is  also  represented  by  Plato  as  a 
spaceless  and  timeless  archetype  of  individuals.  The  more  Plato  in 
liis  speculation  and  in  his  language  gives  place  to  his  fancy,  so  much 
the  more  does  he  individualize  his  Ideas;  the  more  he  confines 
himself  to  pure  cogitation,  so  much  the  more  does  he  approach  the 
apprehension  of  the  idea  under  the  form  of  universality.  Let  the 
individuals  which  share  in  the  same  essence  or  belong  to  the  same 
class,  be  conceived  as  freed  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  from 
materiality  and  individual  deficiency,  and  so  reduced  to  a  unity, 
which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence,  and  this  unity  (objective  and 
real,  not  merely  thought  by  us  through  abstraction)  will  be  the  Pla- 
tonic idea. 

To  express  the  relation  of  individuals  to  their  corresponding  ideas, 
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Plato  employs  the  term  "  participation "  (jUBeii^),  and  also  "  imita- 
tion" {jiifi^ai^,  buoiiMt^).  The  idea  is  the  archetyfie  (Topiitieiy^),  indi- 
vidual ohjecta  are  images  (etduAa,  i^otti^oro) ;  the  idea,  thougb  existing 
independently  {avrd  ud^'  avrd),  has  also  a  certain  comnnmity  (xotvuv/a) 
trith  tilings ;  it  is  in  some  sense  present  (Trapovaia)  in  them  ;  but  the 
i>pecific  nature  of  this  community  Plato  has  neglected  more  precisely 
lo  define. 

The  attribution  to  the  ideas  of  independent,  singular  existence, 
or  the  hypoBtatizing  of  the  ideas,  implied  a  t-ertain  separation  of  them 
from  individual  tilings.  Thus  understood,  the  doctrine  was  described 
and  combated  by  Aristotle  aa  a  ^ijpifetv  (separation  of  the  ideal 
from  the  real).  This  view  of  the  ideas  seems  to  have  grown  upon 
Plato,  so  that  at  last  we  find  him  considering  ihe  ideas  (and  e/'pe- 
rially  the  highest  among  them,  the  idea  of  the  Good)  as  efficient 
causes,  which  impart  to  individuals  their  existence  and  cesenee. 
Plato  calls  them  figuratively  (in  4he  Timaen*)  Gods,  and  appears,  in 
speaking  of  the  World-Biiildor  (the  Deniiurgos),  wiii>  Ehai)eB  all 
things  for  good,  to  intend  the  idea  of  the  Good,  The  (unronscionsly 
mythical)  personification  of  the  ideas  became  complete  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  movement,  life,  animation,  and  reason  beluDged  to  them; 
yot  this  doctrine  (enounced  in  the  dialogue  Sophiatea)  can  scarcely 
have  been  that  of  Plato  himself,  who  held  fast  to  the  immutability 
of  the  ideas,  but  only  of  aportion  of  his  disciples. 

A  plurality  of  ideas  is  assumed  by  Plato,  corresponding  witli  tlio 
plurality  of  concepts.  AH  the  relations  which  subsist  between  con- 
cepts find,  according  to  Plato,  their  analoffa  in  the  relations  of  Iha 
ideas  to  each  other.  Tlic  higher  or  more  general  concept  is  related 
to  the  lower  or  less  general  ones  ranged  under  it,  as  each  of  the  latter 
is  to  tho  individual  notions  which  it  ijicludcs ;  accordingly,  in  Plato's 
view,  that  idea  which  is  the  object  of  the  higher  concept,  is  so  related 
to  those  ideas,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  lower  concepts,  as  is  each 
of  these  ideas  to  the  group  of  individual  objects  corresponding  to  it. 

The  highest  idea  is  the  Idea  of  tlie  Good.  As  tlie  cnnse  of  being 
and  cognition,  it  is  as  the  sun  in  tho  kingdom  uf  ideas.  Plato 
appears  to  identify  it  with  the  supreme  Deity.  That  ihe  idea  of  tho 
good,  and  not  that  of  Being,  should  bo  conceived  as  the  highest,  is  in 
vowun&nce  witli  the  ethical  character  of  the  do<'trine  of  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  idea  is  the  perfect  in  Its  kind ;  and  it  is  not  in 
conflict  witli   the  logical   and  ontological  purport  of  that  doctrine. 
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becanM  the  good  may  be  considered  as  an  idea  qnite  as  universal  as 
being,  since  every  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  existent,  is  also  neces- 
sarily good. 

As  mathematical  cognition  holds  a  middle  place  between  philo* 
sophical  and  sensible  cognition,  so  mathematical  objects  form  a  mean 
between  sensuous  things  and  ideas. 

The  method  of  cognition  by  which  the  ideas  are  apprehended,  is 
Dialectic,  which  proceeds  in  a  twofold  direction,  rising  first  to  the 
universal  and  then  returning  from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
A  forerunner  of  dialectical  cognition,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
being  unattainable,  its  substitute,  is  the  mythical  method  in  treating 
of  the  ideas. 

The  work  of  drawing  up  a  complete  system  of  the  ideas  was  not 
accomplished  by  Plato.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  however,  we 
may  regard  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  numbers,  which  Plato 
undertook  in  his  old  age,  after  having  originally  developed  the  theory 
of  ideas  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  relations  of  numbers. 
Such  also  was  the  stoicheiology  connected  with  this  reduction,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  singular  or  limiting  element,  of  the  undetermined 
element  determinable  by  the  former,  and  of  the  third  element  result- 
ing from  the  mixture  of  the  first  two, — the  three  constituting  the 
elements  of  all  that  exists. 

On  Om  Syttem  of  Plato  in  general,  eC,  in  ftddltion  to  the  aboTe-dted  work*  of  Tennemann  and  K.  F. 
HemMHin  and  tbe  hiatoriea  of  Bitter,  Bl^dla,  and  Zcller,  the  following:  PhiL  GuiL  Tan  Ilensde,  7n<W«» 
FkiiMopkiae  PUKUmiea4,  Utrecht,  1827-36;  ed.  IL,  Lejden,  1S48;  a  Beok,  PlakTt  Ph4lo9opkU  im, 
AbHm  ihr§r  ffmsMsekm  Entwickthmg^  Stuttgart,  1808;  A.  Arnold,  Sffttem  dsr  Piatoniscken  Phikh 
wphU  ait  MtnMhmg  i»  das  Studium  ds$  Plato  und  der  PhilotophU  Hbm^Kavpt,  Erfbrt,  185a  (Forma 
the  third  part  of  PUU,  Wtrke^  tinaeln  erkidrt  und  in  ihrem  ZumMmm$nhanQe  dargttMU^  £rAirt, 
1886  oeq.) 

On  tho  whole  Pktonie  philoeophj  in  its  relations  to  Jndalam  and  Christianity,  see  Car.  Frld.  Stludlln, 
IH  pktto&epHat  Piatonieas  eum  dodrina  rdigionU  Judaica  et  ChrUUana  eognaUone^  G6tt  1819 ;  0. 
Aekivmaan,  Dot  Ckristlichs  in  Plato  und  in  der  PUiUmitchsn  PhilotophU,  Hamburg,  1885  [tnuulated  bjr 
S.  B.  Aabary :  Tkt  Okri&tiati  KUmmi  in  Plato,  Edinburgh,  1861.— TV.] ;  Ferd.  Chriat.  Baur,  Jkf  ChristUehs 
dm  Piatonimnm  odir  Sokratst  und  OlrMtia,  in  tbe  Zttohr./Ur  ThsoL,  1887,  No.  8,  pp.  1-154,  and  aepo- 
vateljr,  Tibc  1887.  (Baar  ahows  how  the  practicable  elements  in  the  Platonlo  ideal  state  were  realized  bj 
Um  Cbfflatlaa  ehnreh,  whioh  result  he  attributes  to  the  inner  relationship  of  the  two,  as  each  recognizing  tho 
MibitMrtteli^  of  tbe  ideal;  but  Platonism,  he  adds,  was  wanting  in  the  sense  of  the  unitjof  the  divine  and 
th#  hwaa,  In  poaitiTo  or  anbatantial  import,  and  in  a  recognition  of  the  phenomena  of  subjective  con- 
MkMHiMiiL  Ban^  conception  of  ^^snbstantiality,**  however,  wavers  between  that  of  unconsciousness  [tho 
lelsat  coa«fptloB]  and  transcendence  [a  more  modern  one].  It  maj  well  be  asked,  whether  more  of 
**  «afltj**  la  Mt  Tlilble  In  Plato's  dialectic  than  in  the  dogmas  of  the  church  ?)  A.  Neander,  ITiss.  Abhand- 
imn^tm^  ad.  bj  J.  L.  Jacobl,  Berlin,  1851,  p.  169  seq. ;  J.  D511inger,  ITeid^nthum  und  Judtnthum,  Begensborp, 
1981.  pu  880  acq. ;  B.  Ehlera,  Jh  9i  ae  pottttaU^  quamphUotophia  anUqua,  imprimis  PlaUmica  et  SMca^ 
U  dtodkt.  apoloffetarum  met  IL  habuerlt,  OOtt,  18»;  F.  Michelis,  JHe  Pkilotophie  Plato't  in  ihttr 
iwntm  SmUkumg  mtft  g^qftnJbarUin  Wahrheit,  Manster,  1869-60;  Deltrich  Becker,  Dot  phiUm.  Sytitm 
PtaUt%  i»  mLntr  Bnithwig  man  chH§Uichmt  Dogma,  Freiburg,  1862 ;  Ueinr.  von  Stein,  Sitbtn  BMm 
mtt  emekkkU  dm  PUOonUtmus,  ParU  L  and  IL,  GOtL,  1860-84;   Alfred   Foaill^e,  La  phUomphU  dA 
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.notai:   J^hMbb,  UiMra  if  trMi/iu  dt  la  Ofarit  dt*  iditi  {Oufragi  eourmnt  pat  tAe^  im  I 

AmoiiK  (hi  arllM-  maDognpht  «□  Flita'i  ihcDTy  of  Ideu  in>r  Iw  mpntionfd  iho»  at  Jik  Orackcr 
(lltB).  OtitUub  Emit  Sehulio  (ITSS),  PrlHlrlch  VLowr  Lebvrcchl  Plmlni.  Joh.  Frledr.  Dwumann.  TTi. 
FlhK(ni»);iuiiongUu>inanr«eDt.  tboHDf  Job.  FrliHlr.  Bvrbut  (0e  PIuMnM  j^inutb /iHKf OHmM 
■OStL.  lauS,  rcprodund  In  Vol.  I.  of  Hirbart'i  XL  Sda-..  lUl.  p.  BT  tn| .  ediI  In  VuL  XIL  of  hit  C»id|^.  Wurkl 
l8M.^«l>*||-:  cC  Bo«iUi..AM(r  X<e.-2rilitti0,  ins,  N».  tH.).ChrMI.Aag.  BnuHl1>(ZM<tM««JiMdf»iM 
lU  ptrdltU  ArittolMt  Hirit  dt  ldti»  tl  dt  Bono.  Uonn,  1819).  Ad.  TrPD>lolonbllr«(/VritaiUf  d*  IdtU  tl  ITIt- 
mvim  doBlrdia  a  Arittoltlt  iUuUrata.  Lelpi.  1K«).  H.  GlcbUr  {i^  id.  PJ.  Lclpi.  IMTX  LiuMr  WttD- 
bais(i>i  prJm4'<«>  id.  PI.  •nun.  Alloni,  isatx  E.  F.  H<ruu>n  (JTurt.  ZHA-A'aC,  IBSV-lsei  exiI  ISM), 
Harm.  BonlU  (ZXq).  Flatimieat  dvae:  Di  Idtn  BonI;  Dt  Anitnat  JfuiulamH  ap^  Plat.  JOrnKmrta. 
Drwl«ii.Isn),Zii1l(r(IWiirdle  Ari'dgt.  DaTtUnung  dtr  Platan.  Phllo-gAU.\B  ^'i  Ptal.HttiHtm.1Vb, 
1«».  pp-  19T-8W),  Fmm  Shben  (C*  PL  id.  doetHna.  Bdnn.  I8«),  J.  F.  Nourrluon  10k*I  /I  dt  UHt  wo- 
hW^FvIi.  I8G9,  AriHH.  deliiCUiWaptalfnfrlmnedH  <(f«i;  Forti.  ISM).  OrwrtTotgiu.  IMIk  B.  Klb- 
UBg  (hw  ibavp.  I  W),  Tb,  H^aln  {An  Emrg  on  tlit  Plalanirt  fdia.  Lomlan.  !&««>,  tlrrm,  Cvhrii  {£•<• 
pJut  Idttnlrllri,  p^Aalagitcii  mUticktU,  In  Iks  ■■  leOnAr.  /Or  TblirTjm^cliologU  mat  Sprticlntlm,''  «d. 
br  M.  Lmwrat  ui<l  tl.  etrlntlial.  Tol.  IV-  BtrllmlSOe,  pp.  403-404);  cT.  Mil  l^chnvlileirlD'aMafHMMmMK 
pAftiH.  di  PtotonU  Thtaitti  parti  priori  iptdmm  (Inang.-iHt.).  Oulilngcn.  lUG.  gnd  aibvr  npiiKUlM 
bf  Ibo  HID*  (UUinr  OB  the  TbsutElui.  Bop)i.,  Pirm.,  clc,  and  Ad.  TnsilptMiburg'i.nw  Mi—ariM^  rta 
Aiod  dir  i>rwiifirff<c*.VV  ZuArAm  dtr  orltMtclltit  Ankatolo^t  vnd  FMotopkie.  Berlin.  liCi,  (Tb* 
rltlng  or  tlis  Idea  abuTS  tbs  pbenouiensl— which  la  In  cpnliHvilej  with  the        ~ 

lltoitralfd  bj  TFcbdcIcnbarg  by  an  aumpls  tnnn  th*  flutle  art  of  thg  Ombi,  vbore  tba  hda]  anelr  of 
Camper  eiceedi,  In  lu  appnnich  tn  a  right  angrle,  Ibe  llmlli  aeloatlj  olueried  In  nature :  I 
ujraT^  tho  td«  la  "tha  r<in<laiuenlal  fiem  or  If  pe,  eloiated  abuTa  IbomnlalInD  of  pbeDuDH'l 
Ifft.  toward  which  all  ibln^  tend.") 

On  tbe  malln^mati.'ul  puaugu  In  Plalo'i  writlnfi.  Tbeodorni  of  Soil  (Plaunli.  fli  Dt/.  Ona..  sb.  «> . 
and  TbfltL  of  Bmyraa  (ntv  KaTa  i^aB^^rrvtiti/  jipir^'iiH*  tit  Tqr  tdv  IlAan 

and  In  inDdFni  Udifb  Uollwelda  (GSIt.  1300.  and  Leipile.  1BI8).  C.  E.  Cbr.  Sebnoliler  (Dt  Xumtn  /Vsl 
Bnilau.  ismx  J.  J-  ^«  (Pt-'i  Xni-l  [Rep..  MD],  neldtlbers,  ISSJ),  0.  f.  Wti  {Dt  ton  moMfll 
Plakm4*  Miiant,  Balla,  iS3t>\  lob.  Wairi.  Miller  ICommmlar  ttUe  mial  StUia,  <f>  Pl.-i>  if* 
Tlwut,  Sanaihtrf.  IISI;  Pr^faitf  dw  wa  7401  tmueUin  Brtl.  thid.  ISIQ,  C.  F.  UwDum 
Wmmern  PtaKmU,  Uirbor^.  ISSS).  E.  ?.  An«aal  tBerlln,  ISS9  and  1M4X  and  oUien,  hare  orlllcn ;  Ad 
Beneoke  appnara  tn  hare  given  tha  c»rrccteiplanaIli>nof  tlie  geomelrloil  hjpothvali  advanced  In  tlwA 
In  lb*  Pmgr.  dtt  XlHngtr  ff/inn..  ISn.  Hit  merttt  Id  retpHt  <.t  ihe  ndtaneemeBt  of  mdlKfmdMaf  ti»a 
bMU  dlHnaacid  (thoggfa.  for  thi  mult  part,  without  luffleletillr  critical  Invttllsatl'.n)  b;  tha  blatarlaBl  at 
■natbeniatlrt,  eip»iiU;r  ^T  UonlueK  BouDl,  Chulea,  Arnetb.  and  In  the  monognpb  b^  C,  Blaaa,  At  nM 
■uMmidluD  (iMtL-Mouir.),  Bonn.  ISSl ;  eC  also  Finger,  A  prbnardiim  gtomrlrtat  aixut  Gnuw,  Betdai- 
b»|,  IS«1.  and  BretHhnelder.  In  bit  work  on  tbi>  Oconiatr)'  of  CaelUU  Leipile.  ISTO. 

Of  the  riatonic  IXalestle  treat:  Joh.  Jae.  Ensal,  VirtuA  finer  MttKodt.dlt  VumtfflliSri  om  Pt.  JNa-  . 
ItyM  n  MtMrtoKlii.  Berlin.  USD ;  Joh.  Jao.  Hi^lnr.  Nut,  Dt  mtM.  PUpkil^  daandl  di.ilaelait,intuat^ 
ITSTi  AnatymitlofiBadiaLPt.qai  Inter,  lltiiB.lb4d„  i;M-M;  Jae.  Borellut.  Bt  miOodo  Sorr.da^uM 
tMtmplet dial  Plak  qui  inter.  J!»lkyp)-ni  iUmlral^  TJiatln,  \7»i:  Fr.  RDlTinaKn.  W<  DtaldMe  H-'a 
HnnlDh.  1301;  Karl  KloKl,  In  CymH.  Prngmniiiut.  Calagae,  tS4n.  llSMa1.lor£  l»Sl  wid  lfe»;  Tb.  Wllh. 
]>*n»'l(Balnbnit.lUl.  andLrlpi]e.l34ai,  E.  KQbn  (Berlin.  IM]),  K.  GCinlbar  <la  tho /Wf'o/tvwV.  IBM 
p.  Uarq.).  Knno  Flachrr.  Dt  Parm.  Plat..  Slnttf^  ISSI;  Karl  tIebh'.K  Legtra  tHum  dial.  Pt  lapNa 
lMt<ia.Crilo.PAatdB).0.-Pt,t>a\ibar^tSil:  Eii.  A\b>^ni.  2^r DIaL  dtt  PI..  Km  TTuaM.  blttmiPar*^ 
Lalpfc  16M  itimn  6oppL,  ToL  I.,  to  the  N.  JaSrb./.  Phtl.  %.  Pad.):H.X>iaan.  A<i  fi-trU  ititnta  t.  tt». 
Uriea  f^.  dadr..  I'arli,  ISM;  Iiaiwr,  Gr^niaOgt  dtr  KrttnHltiltiltin  In  PtaU/t  Saaat.  [O.-IV.X  (iMtbiK 
IHI :  C  JlmlnlniL  Ctbtr  dlt  FragrtHlltmg  In  dtn  Dlalogat  Plaint.  In  thg  leitmshr.  /  tf.  Ofimn.-  Wtt*. 
Berlin.  ISM.  pp.  H-Ilt  and  <S;-^1S;  RdO.  Alei.  RalnboM  Klelnpaul.  Dtr  Btgr.  dtrSr*.!^  Pt.'t  TSmM 
(nK'»/M.).Ootba.lMI;JaMr8t>«er.nAl.«rii.Hti>,l.,lnBtbniDk.l8mi  W.  Welcker.  .Jnitf- notoafawal 
iHMrwll'nHuJlamiI/mv<»nnwH<fHi/f*><ii(«r*M<<»NaH»liir'(0.-rr\Kwtel(an,  ISM:XtHU|«ii«h 
Dltp*ilot  r<Utmu»i«|»«  I'M  PL  Soph.  ^  .r>aF«.(Dlai«t).HIIIi>ter.lH»i  tSltm.  dir  PtaKm  Pli.df^ 
CrwKj  ilw  Sapk.  >l  niU  SOettiM  mtf  dlt  SduilaM*.  Soett.  ISIO. 

Ob  Ibe  naa  of  mjrtha  bjr  FUlo,  «f.  C.  Crunie  (CvmH-Pner-  IXHaeldnrt  t^^X  Alb.  Jahn  (Bwn*.  ItW), 
Sebwanlii  (Leipi.  l«t.  Jtna.  ISO,  FnDkf.-an-lba  M.  IM4).  Jul.  D»uble  (Hanao.  1»4).  Hiba  lOltpMif 
popdaotenifyUeit  rfala-^ff.-ZV..  fanblnLlMJ),  A.FI>oher(/>itt. /~iup..  K.->nlg>beni,  IM&). 

n»  I'laiu-t  i>hllu«<pb)- uriancuBge.  eC.  Frledr,  Ulehelit  (At  MsneiaMoiU)  fwteni  <f<a».  Bona.  IMH 
JuL  IVoKhle  (JIatbuis.  l«e).  Cbarlrt  Lenonnant  (.9iir  fa  CVulyl*  Je  n.  Albeaa,  Wlj ;  ot 
Ma  4ntMjiMIaac7.Ut  var'  Plata,  In  PMM.,  XL  0611  ISM,  p[i.  t81-Tta        \. 
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The  division  of  philosophy  into  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Dialectic  (ascribed  to  Plato  by  Cic., 
Aead,  Post.,  L  5,  19)  was  first  formally  propounded  (according  to  Sext.  £mp.,  Adv.  Math,^ 
YII.  16)  by  Xenocrates,  the  pupil  of  Plato;  but  Plato,  as  Scxtus  correctly  says,  was  poten* 
iially  its  originator  {dwdfut  apxT/^)-  Several  of  Plato^s  dialogues  were  devoted  to  ethics 
(from  the  Protag.  to  the  Rep.\  one  (Timaeua)  was  devoted  especially  to  physics,  and  ono 
{TheaekUu^  with  which  CratyluSj  on  Language,  and  some  other  dialogues  belong,  if  genu- 
ine) to  the  theory  of  cognition ;  these  dialogues  were  supplemented  by  oral  lectures  on 
the  ideas  and  their  elements  (aroixeia),  in  which  were  communicated  the  "  unwritten 
doctrines,"  which  were  taken  down  by  Aristotle,  Hermodorus,  and  others,  and  were  prob- 
ably used  by  the  author  of  the  Soph,  and  the  PoL 

Of  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of  ideas  we  find  an  account  in  Arist^  Md.f  I.  6  and  9  (cf. 
XIII.  4  seq.).  Aristotle  describes  this  theory  as  the  joint  product  of  the  Heraclitean  doctrino 
of  the  constant  flux  of  things  and  of  the  Socratic  fondness  for  definition.  The  doctrine, 
says  Aristotle,  that  the  sensuous  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  was  derived  by  Plato 
from  Cratylus  the  Heraclitean,  and  was  ever  afterward  maintained  by  him.  Accordingly, 
when  Plato  had  learned  through  Socrates  of  conceptions  which,  when  once  rightly  defined, 
remain  ever  invariable,  he  believed  that  their  counterparts  must  not  be  sought  in  the  sen- 
suous world,  but  that  there  must  be  other  existences  which  were  the  objects  of  conceptual 
cognition,  and  these  objects  he  named  ideas.  The  reduction  of  these  ideas  to  (ideal)  num- 
bers is  spoken  of  in  Metj  XIII.  4,  as  a  later  modification  of  the  original  doctrine. — Aristotle 
here  gives  to  the  logical  and  metaphysical  side  of  the  theory  of  ideas  a  prominence  which 
belongs  equally  to  the  no  less  essential  ethical  and  ocstlietic  side ;  in  tliis  he  was  undoubt- 
edly influenced  by  the  prevalent  shape  assumed  by  the  theory  in  the  later  phases  of  its 
development,  in  which  the  idea  of  that  perfection,  which  transcends  all  experience,  became 
gradually  superseded  by  the  idea  of  universality — so,  already,  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  table,  in  Rep.,  X.  596. 

In  the  Phaednu  of  Plato  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  presented  symbolically,  and  yet  in 
■uch  form  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue  must  unquestionably  have  been  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  theory  in  its  logical  form,  although  reserving  its  scientific  presentation  and 
demonstration  for  later  dialog^ies.  According  to  the  myth  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  247  seq.), 
the  pure  essences,  or  the  ideas,  sit  enthroned  in  a  place  beyond  the  vault  of  heaven — in 
particular  the  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  science,  etc.  They  are  colorless,  without  figure, 
imperceptible  by  any  sehse,  and  accessible  only  to  the  contemplative  view  of  the  reason 
(ivvc).  Plato  portrays  the  process  by  which  one  rises  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  as  an 
upward  journey  of  the  soul  to  tlie  super-celestial  region.  In  the  Conviv.  (p.  211  seq.)  Plato 
defines  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  opposition  to  individual  beautiful  objects,  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  relation  of  each  idea  to  the  individual  objects 
corresponding  to  it  In  contradistinction  to  beautiful  bodies,  arts,  sciences  (icoAd  aitfiara, 
iTtn/SeOftara^  fiaB^ftara),  he  terms  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  beautiful  per  ae  (avrh  rh 
maX6v\  and  applies  to  it  the  predicates  uncorrupted,  pure,  unmixed  (tiXtKpivi^,  Kodapdi; 
tfiucrav).  This  Beautiful  per  ae  is  eternal,  without  origin  or  decay,  neither  increasing  nor 
decreasing,  remaining  absolutely  like  itself  (koto  ravra  ix^,  ftavoetdir  ael  iv),  not  in  ono 
respect  beautiful,  but  in  another  ugly ;  not  now  beautifbl,  but  at  another  time  not  so ;  not 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  one  object,  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  ugly ;  not  appear- 
ing beautiful  in  one  place  or  to  certain  persons,  but  in  another  place  or  to  other  persons 
'  ugly.  Neither  can  it  be  represented  by  the  fancy,  as  if  it  were  a  material  thing ;  nor  is  it  a 
(subjective)  conception  or  a  form  of  knowledge  (ov6i  riq  ^yo^,  ov6i  rtq  imor^fitf) ;  it  is  not  in 
any  other  object,  nor  in  any  living  being,  not  on  earth  nor  in  the  heavens,  but  it  exists  as  a 
■ubstanoe  of  and  by  itself  {avrb  no0  airrb  luff  ainvv).    Every  thing  else  that  is  beautiftil 
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parUcipateB  in  it  (Imivm  /icrixii).     According  to  Rrp.,  p,  6!3  seq.,  Ihoas  w 
wbich  appear  in  one  respect  sniHll,  !□  anotlior  large,  etc,  end,  in  ELort.  all  tliose  objects  ' 
whlclt  contrary  pretlicatcB  appear  applicable,  are  tbc  Oceanian  of  otir  oalling  in  the  aid  cl 
TesBon  for  iheir  coDsIderutioa ;  reason  solres  the  contra tliction,  hy  aeparatinf  those  c 
traries  irhicli  appear  iiuited  (fnrmin^c  h  in;)'nji:i'^i^vin',  oincrsCuT'i,  a  concrcta  olqcct),  utmceivi 
Grtattiess  aa  an  idea  b^  itself,  uiid  SmullncsB,  in  like  manner,  as  another,  and,  h 
viewing  the  opposed  predicates  apart  (rd  Sio  axt^purtdtva).     Analogous  to  thi 
explanations  given  in  tho  Fhaedo  (p.  102):  Sinnnios  is  large  in  comparison  witli 
small  In  comparison  with  Pluedo ;  but  the  idea  of  lurgeaesa  and  nlao  the  property  of  Urg«- 
noBS  are  never  ot  the  Bamo  timo  identical  nitb  emallncss;  on  t!ie  contrary,  the  idea 
TsmainH  permanently  what  it  is,  and  so  does  the  quality,  unless  it  ceases  to  exiac     TIm 
idea  Las  with  the  individual  objects  correspond iog  to  it  a  certain  community  (iciNVuna),  it  is 
present  ivilli  lliem  {Trapomia);  but  the  character  of  this  eommiinlly  (wiiich,  socortliag  lo 
the  comparinin  in  tho  RrptMic  between  tho  idea  of  ilie  Good  and  the  sun,  may  be  oon- 
ceived  as  analogous  to  tho  community  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  through  the  nja 
of  the  former  ertending  lo  the  iatter)  Plato  declines  more  precisely  to  deflne  (f^tnih^. 
p.  lOOd:   oTi  oU  il/j)  n  jTuiii  ai'Ti  oMv  f/  iMivoti  mii  iui7,cu  ilrt  irapmaia  eirt  mvuvia 
\dTt]  uTi?  i^  ml   iTTut   upoayrvoidrti,    for   wbicli  Jrpoojnpo^Miii  Is  probably  lo    be  read), 
ftin.,  p.  GI  aeq.  (cf.  ifep,,  y.  174  SQ().);  If  scientiHc  cognition  end  correct  opinioii  (m>6(  bihI 
.(Ufa  iiiifiiK)  are  two  diOerent  species  of  knowledge,  then  there  exist  ideas  whidi  jiiimiM 
absolute  being  and  oro  cnguizable,  not  through  ■euse'perception,  but  only  by  thought  {fJ4|r 
tfooiititva) ;  but  if,  as  it  appears  to  some,  both  are  idcnlicnl,  Iheu  llie  talk  of  ideas  ii  tntn 
talk  (^Jif,  or  perhaps:  ideas  are  nolbing  objective,  they  are  simply  subjectivi 
ond  only  tlio  sensiblo  exists.    Siit  in  fact  both  are  diSbreot,  both  in  llicir  origin  (thro 
.conviction ; — through  persuasion)  Dod  In  tlieir  nature  (certainty  and  imrautabilit]'  ;- 
tain ly  and  change).     There  are,  tliere fore,  also  two  different  clasaes  of  objects;   ttw  ei 
(incliideB  that  whicli  remains  perpetually  like  itself,  has  iitit  beoonio  and  cf 
never  from  any  source  receives  any  thing  into  itectf,  nor  itself  passes  into  any  thing  elso  (of 
,tif  ^i-rj>  liadr^^uvov  &a}j>  i7.\c^n;  olTt  airri  (!c  &i.?J)  ttbi  iiii');  tlie  other  cl 
realm  of  individual  objecia,  which  are  homonymous  (dfiuvu/ia)  with  Uie  ideas  atnl  si 
litfoia)  toUietn,  which  become  and  perish  at  deSniiepUces,  nnd  are  always  in  motion  (•» 
fihior  ie!).    The  difference  between  knowledge,  on  tho  one  haod,  and  senxibte  percept 
ami  onrrcct  opnion,  on  tbc  other,  is  considered  at  lengtli  snd  dnmonntisted  in  the  dialug 
.  Tktaxltiu:    The  {fantastical)  tendency,  wliich  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  ai 
llie  Ingically  legitimate  recognition  of  a  relation  in  tho  subjective  conception  to  ohjectiM   i 
reality,  cidnunates  iu  the  Sophialft  (p.  !48),  with  the  attribution  to  ideas  of  motkHi,  llfit^  |J 
animation,  and  reason.     This  tendency  to  hypostatize  or  give  substance  lo  that  phoae 
objective  reality,  which  is  known  through  the  concept,  appears,  however,  not  lo  liare  b 
'  pushed  lo  this  extreme  by  Plato,  but  by  n  fraction  of  liis  Pyihagorb^ing  diseiplea,  wbo  {•• 
cording  to  Soph.,  34Bb)  were  oilen  disputing  witli  an  opposite  fraction,  and  ai 
tho  Inclination  to  hypostatize  Rud  personify  Bbstraciioos  was  strongest     From  the  in 
point  rcsclicd  In  the  Platonic  exposition — which  was  marked  by  iln  frco-and  nntutal  in 
play  of  fancy,  even  In  the  severest  operations  of  thought,  so  that  in  it  doctrlues  scientilkaUf 
valid  appear  hilenniTen  with  poetic  tiction — en  advance  in  one  of  two  directions  was  twa- 
ubie.     Either  the  poetic  element  could  be  critically  sifled  out  and  tlie  doctrine  of  Ideas 
could  bo  transformed  into  Ibe  doctrine  of  tho  cssenco  or  essential  nalurc  known  Ihrangji  ami 
corresponding  with  Uie  concept  (r/  nara  XAytnr  owiia] — which  was  done  by  Aristotle — or  llie 
pootle  ol<nuent  might,  and  did,  become  dogmatically  Sicd  and.  in  scholastlo  fashioo,  ttttth 
Jngljr  rstlonslixed,  as  by  some  «f  the  Itatonista,  in  the  SophUta  and  F^itiau,  uctil  ha 
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bievitalto  replacement  hj  Skepticism  took  place,  as  ia  the  Middle  Academy  and  in  the 
dialogriie  Parmenidea.  This  dialogiie  may  have  been  composed  in  the  time  immediately 
following  Plato's  death,  but  perhaps  not  till  the  time  of  the  Middle  Academy,  and  it 
finds  a  tenable  position  neither  in  the  admission  nor  in  the  rejection  of  the  ideas  and 
the  One. . 

Myths,  in  which  the  truly  existent  was  represented  in  the  form  of  the  perpetually 
becoming  and  the  psychical  in  the  form  of  the  perceptible,  were  employed  by  Plato  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  in  his  readers  the  subjective  apprehension  of  his  doctrines ;  they  were 
also  a  neciessary  element  in  the  poetieo-phi^osophical  style  of  Plato ;  but  the  dialectical 
method  was  considered  as  alone  adequate  to  the  object-matter  of  pure  philosophical  cog- 
nition. The  allegorical  or  mythical  style  was  possible  in  treating  of  the  ideal  itself,  and 
for  the  representation  of  its  relation  to  the  sensible  it  was  in  so  far  necessary  for  Plato, 
as  he  was  unable,  on  account  of  the  (as  Deuschle  terms  it)  **  not  genetical,  but  ontical  '* 
(ontological)  character  of  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  to  conceive  this  relation  in  a  purely 
acientifio  form;  but  the  cognition  and  representation  of  the  sensible  was,  according  to 
Plato,  necessarily  not  figurative,  but  only  probable.  Such  were  the  eiK&reg  fivdoi  (TVm., 
p,  59  et  €U.\  with  which  Plato  believed  we  must  content  ourselves  in  the  department 
of  natural  philosophy,  while  dialectic  in  all  its  rigor  could  be  applied  only  in  the 
field  of  ethics  and  in  the  investigation  of  cognition  and  the  ideas.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter which  Plato  thus  ascribed  to  natural  philosophy,  the  style  appropriate  to .  it 
was  that  of  continuous  discourse;  hence  in  the  Tirruieus  Plato  could  and  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  this  style,  which  may  have  been  already  employed  by  the 
Pythagoreans. 

It  is  impossible,  according  to  the  dialogue  OraiyluSj  that  the  consideration  of  words 
■hould  be  of  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  the  essence  of  things,  because  the  con- 
■tnictors  of  language  were  not  suflQciently  acquainted  with  the  true  and  permanent  essence 
of  things,  but  remained  satisfied  with  the  popular  opinion,  which  Heraditus  afterward  ex- 
pressed  in  its  most  general  form,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  true  only  of  objects  of  sense,  viz. : 
that  all  things  are  in  constant  movement. 

The  two  cognitive  processes,  which  together  constitute  the  dialectical  procedure,  are 
described  by  Plato  (Phaedr,^  265  seq.)  as  the  collective  consideration  of  separate  individuals 
and  their  reduction  to  unity  of  essence,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  resolution 
of  unity  into  plurality,  following  the  order  that  exists  in  nature.  The  first  process  finds 
its  term  in  definition^  or  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined  (and  accord- 
ingly in  Plato,  i2ep^  VII.  534,  he  is  termed  a  dialectician,  who  attains  to  this  conception  of 
the  essence,  rdv  2^rycv  XafxjidvovTa  t^  ovoiac) ;  the  second  is  the  division  of  the  generic 
concept  into  its  subordinate  specific  concepts.  In  Rep.,  VI.  p.  510,  VII.  p.  533,  Plato  con- 
trasts deduction,  which,  from  certain  general  presuppositions,  that  are,  however,  not  neces- 
sarily ultimate  or  expressive  of  first  principles,  derives  conclusions  that  depend  on  them, 
with  the  process  of  rinng  to  the  unconditioned  (f  t*  apxrjrv  awTrdderav^  which  principle,  since 
it  is  absolutely  the  highest,  can  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  further  prog^ss),  a  process 
which  is  acoomplislted  by  the  suppression  of  all  that  is  merely  hypothetical.  Tlie 
former  procedure  rules,  according  to  Plato,  in  the  mathematics,  the  latter  in  philosophy. 
In  the  Phaedo  (p.  101  d)  it  is  recognised  as  legitimate  in  a  philosophical  investigation 
to  base  provisional  inferences  on  imodiaeic;  but  it  is  requisite  that  these  hypotheses 
be  themselves  subsequently  justified,  by  being  deduced  from  others  more  general  and 
more  nearly  approaching  the  nature  of  principles,  till  at  last  the  investigation  finds  its 
legitimate  terminus  in   the  ituiv&v,  viz.,  the  absolutely  highest  and  self-demonstrating 
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Plato,  recapitulating,  schematizes  as  follows,  De  Bep,,  Y IL  pp.  509  seq.  and  533  seq. : 

A.  OBJECTS. 


J 


B.   WATS  OF  KNOWINQ. 

Kovc  (or  v^<f  or  itrurHjfaj),  \  Aidvoia,  \  UioTtf.  \  "BituurUL 

The  highest  object  of  knowledge  (fiiyumv  ft6Bjffia)  is  the  idea  of  the  good  {R^.,  TL 
505  a).  This  idea  is  supreme  in  the  realm  of  vooOfieva  and  diflQcult  of  cognition ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  truth  and  beauty.  To  it  objects  owe  their  being  and  oog^oscibility  and  the 
mind  its  power  of  cognition  (Bep^  YL  508  seq.).  It  is  superior  to  the  Idea  of  Beings 
JRep.,  VI.  p.  509  b :  koX  roic  ytyvooKOfiivoi^  roivw  /li^  fiivov  rb  yiyvitoKtadai  (the  power  of 
being  known)  ^6v<u  irrrd  rov  ayoBw  napeivai,  aXXa  koI  rb  elvai  re  icai  n^  cifoiav  (beings 
taken  predicatively)  vir*  tKeivov  avroi^  irpoaeivatj  ovk  ovaia^  bvroc  rov  aya$av,  oAA*  tri 
ivhetva  nyf  oiaiac  irpeepeig  koI  &wAfiei  tmepixovToc  (the  Idea  of  Good  bestows  not  only 
cognoscibility,  but  also  being;  it  is  not  identical  with  being,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
exalted  above  it).  Every  thing  which  exists  and  is  knowable,  has  received  fh»n  God, 
who  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  its  existence  and  its  ability  to  be  known,  because  he  knew 
that  it  was  better  that  it  should  exist,  than  that  it  should  not  exist  (cf.  Phaedo,  p.  97  c). 
(So  far  as  we  are  to  understand  by  "  being,"  objective  being  or  objective  reality,  aX^fiua, 
this  being  is  not  the  most  general  idea,  but  is  inferior  in  generality  to  the  Good.)  In  the 
PhUebua  (p.  22)  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  identified  with  the  divine  reason.  The  general 
character  of  the  Platonic  teaching  requires  us  to  identify  it  also  with  the  world-builder 
(iflfuovpy6i\  who  (according  to  7Vm.,  28  seq.),  the  absolutely  good,  contemplating  the  ideas 
(t.  e.,  himself  and  the  other  ideas),  makes  all  generated  things,  as  far  as  practicable, 
also  good. 

Of  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  numbers,  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  some  traces 
are  found  in  certain  of  the  later  dialogues,  mostly  in  the  Phildms^  in  which  the  ideas  are 
termed  evades  or  fiavadeg^  and  (in  Pythagorizing  fashion)  nipa^  and  iireipov  are  considered 
as  elements  of  things.  Akin  to  this  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
world-soul,  in  the  Timaetis,  and  of  "  the  same  "  {tovtov)  and  "  the  other  "  (ddrepnv)  in  the 
Sophiatea.  According  to  the  Aristotelian  accounts  {Metaph.,  I.  6 ;  XIV.  1,  1087  b,  12  ti  oL, 
also  in  the  fragments  of  the  works  De  Bono  and  De  Idns\  as  also  according  to  Hermodorus 
(Simplic.,  Ad  Arist  Phya.,  fol.  54  b  and  56  b),  Plato  posited  two  elements  (protxeia)  as 
present  in  the  ideas  and  in  all  existing  things,  namely,  a  form-giving  {nkpaq)  and  a  form- 
receiving,  and,  in  itself,  formless  element  (&iTeipov\  but  the  nireipov^  or  infinite,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  had  already  opposed  to  the  neirepaofiivov,  or  the  finite,  was  divided  by  Plato 
into  a  duad,  namely,  into  the  great  and  small  (or  more  and  less).  In  every  class  of  objects 
(ideas,  mathematical  and  sensible  objects)  Plato  seems  to  have  assumed  such  elements,  and 
to  have  regarded  the  objects  themselves  as  a  mixture  of  both  elements  {fwcrAv).  In  the 
things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  the  &Treipov  appears  to  represent  the  matter  which 
constitutes  them  (described  in  the  7\mtieua\  and  the  nlpcc  their  shape  and  quality.  In 
the  soul  of  the  world  the  nipa^  is  the  singular,  self-identical  (ravrbv)  and  indlTisibls 
(a/^p/c)  element,  and  the  iiretpov  the  heterogeneous  (darepov)  and  divisible  {jupiariv)  one. 
In  numbers  and  geometrical  figures  and  in  the  ideas  irkpa^  represents  unity  (lv\  while  of 
the  aireipw  several  kinds  are  distinguished :  as  being  the  *'  indefinite  duad  '*  (adptaro^  ^^\ 
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the  great  and  small  oonstitute  the  form-reoeiving  element  or  substratum  fibo  vhf\  from 
which  through  the  ev  numbers  are  formed ;  long  and  short,  broad  and  narrow,  high  and 
low,  are  the  species  of  the  great  and  small,  from  which  the  form-giving  principle,  whose 
nature  is  unity,  produces  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  (Arist.,  MetapK^  XIII.  9).  From  tlio 
One  and  from  the  aTretpov^  when  divided  into  the  duad  of  great  and  small,  numbers  arise, 
'sars  Aristotle  (ifrtopA.,  I.  6),  in  a  natural  manner  (ev^vcjc) ;  but  the  derivation  of  the  ideas 
from  these  depends  on  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  numbers.  From  these  (ideal)  numbers 
Plato  distingpuishes  the  numbers  of  mathematics,  which  stand  between  the  ideas  and 
sensible  things.  The  ideal  numbers  seem  to  have  had  with  Plato  essentially  the  sense 
of  expressions  to  denote  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  generality  and — what  was  for  him 
the  same  thing — higher  and  lower  degrees  of  worth ;  a  relation  of  succession  (a  np&repov 
Kol  wrrepov)  subsisted  among  them,  but  they  could  not  be  added  (a^vfiphrroi).  The  ev 
(the  One)  was  identified  by  Plato  with  the  idea  of  the  good  (according  to  Aristotle,  op. 
Aristozs,  Barm.  Element.^  IL  p.  30,  Meib,^  cf.  Arist.,  Met.,  I.  6,  XIY.  4). 

§  42.  The  world  (<5  Kdofw^)  is  not  eternal,  but  generated ;  for  it  is 
perceptible  by  the  senses  and  is  corporeal.  Time  began  with  the 
world.  The  world  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  generated  things ;  it 
was  created  by  the  best  of  artificers  and  modeled  after  an  eternal 
and  the  most  excellent  of  patterns.  Matter,  which  existed  from 
eternity,  together  with  God,  being  absolutely  devoid  of  quality  aud 
possessing  no  proper  reality,  was  at  first  in  disorder  and  assumed  a 
variety  of  changing  and  irrational  shapes,  until  God,  who  is  abso- 
lutely good  and  without  envy,  came  forth  as  world-builder,  and 
transformed  all  for  ends  of  good.  He  formed  first  the  soul  of  the 
world,  by  creating  from  two  elements  of  opposite  nature,  the  one 
indivisible  and  immutable,  the  other  divisible  and  mutable,  a  third 
intermediate  substance,  and  then  combining  the  three  in  one  whole, 
and  distributing  this  whole  through  space  in  harmonious  proportions. 
To  the  soul  of  the  world  he  then  joined  its  body.  In  thus  bringing 
order  and  proportion  to  the  chaotic  and  heaving  mass  of  matter,  he 
caused  it  to  assume  determinate  mathematical  forms.  The  earth 
arose  from  cubiform  elements,  and  fire  from  elements  having  the 
shape  of  pyramids ;  between  these  two  came,  as  intermediate  terms 
of  a  geometrical  proportion,  water,  whose  elements  are  icosahedral  in 
form,  and  air,  with  octahedral  elements.  The  dodecahedron  is  re- 
lated to  2.>  t^ral  of  the  universe.  Plato  knew  of  the  inclination 
of  the  ecliptic.  Of  the  elements  of  the  world-soul,  the  better,  i.  ^., 
the  undiangeable  element,  was  distributed  by  the  Demiui^us  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  celestial  equator.  The  other,  the  changeable  element, 
he  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.  The  divine  part  of  the  hu- 
man sooly  having  its  seat  in  the  head,  was  made  like  the  world-souL 


The  first  or  indiviailile  elenieut  of  Uiie  gouI  in  man  le,  as  in  the  8<nd 
of  tlie  world,  tlie  instrument  of  rational  cognition,  the  other  eleiiictit 
i&  tlie  organ  of  sGneuous  perception  and  repreeentation.  Witli  tlie 
soul,  wliose  Beat  la  in  the  head,  are  combined  in  man  two  other 
Boula,  wliich  Plato  in  the  Phiiedruii  eeenis  to  conceive  as  pre-existing 
before  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  but  in  the  Timaeus  describes  as  tieil 
to  the  body,  and  mortal.  These  are  the  courageous  eoul  (to  OvjioEiSic, 
irascibilit)-),  and  the  appetilive  eonl  {ro  iTTidi'HJjriKdv,  disposition  to 
seek  for  Eensual  pleasure  and  tor  the  means  of  its  gratiticatiun). 
Thus  the  whole  or  collective  eonl  resembles  the  composite  force  of  .1 
driver  and  two  steeds.  The  appetitive  soul  is  possessed  also  hy 
plants,  and  courage  is  an  attriliute  of  the  (nobler)  animals.  The  eoul 
m^  general  (according  to  the  Phaedruii),  or  the  cognitive  eoul  alone 
f-^ftccording  to  the  Tivuiew)  is  immortal.  With  this  doctrine  Plato 
connects  (in  tlic  Phaeiin^  which  contains  hia  arguments  for  iminnr- 
tality)  the  ethical  admonition  to  seek,  through  a  life  of  purit/  and 
couforuiitj  to  reason,  ibe  on\y  possible  deliverance  from  evil,  anil  also 
a  number  of  "probable  arguments"  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
for  a  cosmical  period  of  ten  thousand  years,  of  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  good  citizens,  but  not  philosophers,  o£  the  temporarv 
punishments  of  sinners  who  are  not  past  all  healing,  of  the  eternal 
damnation  of  incurable  offenders,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  those  whose 
lives  were  preeminently  pure  and  pleasing  to  God. 

Tlisfiplluwlnf  «olliiir>{lniidimionlo  thor.mnn»nit  oommenlntori  of  Oie  TInuMuuul  thablMorint 
nf  Orxk  phlJiwiphil.lrcal  tB[icclii1lr  of  Ihe  riatanlt  tliniliw}':  tinnlllui  Flduui  (TAtoJA^  /^ifanfc^ 
FlainiH.  149!).  r<iffi>m1«rr(/)(  Moi^  /V^Lrlpatt.  llUg).0«lrlch>(fi'irlr.  /'I.  (((  c/».  Muhiux.  11*^  Utti 
m.tfoilr,  <lid»,L<il[.>IClB04).TbcsDpk  Unnm%Bni  In  diit  /)«i.  n.  Cnilnu,  IMO).  KrtHb*  (J 
gtn  I,  p|L  ISI-SIM),  J.  Bllhan  {Itt  Pt:i  SpiailiiUaii  Tluumwit  Cultfubc  anil  KnlbHTf,  IMf),  ■ 
ScbQnwDK  (fl*  ri»  /V/<  UDDilcr.  1SU).  Anv  l^tiiiiin  {Dt  dit,  tt  liUI-.  Manflir,  ISU),  B.  U  A 
(A  •tualMtm  dtlt  Pt,  IInnoTcr.  ISU),  0.  P.  IleHIg  (cri*  im  Plillibat  dU  fa^tiL  e-tllml  rfn  i 
edir:  PlalQ  Jttin  Pantlutt,  IWnt.  1SU),  anil  Karl  ixumft  (  VtrKula>im  da,  PlabnUmAni  Gattm  nf 
i>  ZlKhr.  f.  PhUo:.  V.iL  H  H«.  1  anl  I,  Italic.  IMS,  puUllilioi]  du  trpanblj  I 
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§MHk  Progr^  AMbAflbnbnrg,  18»;  ot,  per  eonira„  Bn!*einihl,  In  Jahrb,/.  d,  PhiM.,  Vol.  78,  186T,  pp. 
M9-608X  A.  Handert  {IM  PUOomU  dUero  rerum  prindpia,  Progr^  Cl«ve,  1857),  Felix  Bobertag  (Z>« 
materia  PL  guam/trs  toeani  melttemata,  Breslau,  1S64X  Fmiiz  Siueinihl  (Zur  Platoniachw,  Etcha^ 
tologit  und  Aatrommis,  In  the  Phiiolofpt*,  Vol.  XV.,  1860,  pp.  417-4S4),  O.  On»te  {Plato'a  DocMm  r«- 
•pecHng  ths  BotatUm  of  the  Earth  and  ArisMU'a  Comment  upon  Vtat  Doctrine,  London,  1S60;  German 
transL  by  Jo«.  Holauner,  Prague,  1861 ;  cf.,  on  this  work  by  Orote,  HeJnr.  ▼.  Stcln,  In  the  Gbtt.  An*,,  1362, 
p.  14aS  Friedr.  Uebenreg,  in  the  ZeU»ahr,/.  PhUoe^  VoU  XLIL.  186«,  pp.  177-182,  and  particularly  Boockb, 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  collected  works,  1866,  pp.  294-820),  C.  Ooebel  (Z>e  coelMtibut  ap.  Plat,  motthue, 
G.-Pr.^  Wernigerode,  1860). 

On  the  Psychology  of  Plato:  A ng.  Boeckh  ( V^btr  die  BUduttg  d&r  Weliseele  im  IXmaem^ in  Daub  and 
Crvnzer'a  Stndien^  Vol.  IIL,  1807,  pp.  l-OS,  repr.  with  anppl.  in  the  8d  vol,  uf  his  Gm,  kL  Sehri/Un^  Leipa. 
1366,  pp.  109-1  SOX  Herm.  Bonltx  {JHsptU.  Plat.  Duae:  ds  an,  mund.  «2em^  aee  above,  S  41X  F.  Uebcrweg 
(  UeOtr  die  PlaUmiitehe  WtUeede,  in  the  J?Ae^n.  J/iu«./.  Ph„  new  series.  Vol.  IX.,  1658.  pp.  87-84).  Franx 
Suaemihl  {Platan.  Formhungen,  III.,  in  Philol<tgu»^  Supplementband  II.,  Ittfl  2,  1861,  pp.  219-250), 
Cbaignet  (Z>e  la  peychologis  dt  Platon,  Paris,  1862X  J.  P.  Wohlstein  {Materit  nnd  Wsltseele  in  dem 
IHat.  Syettm^  Inaug.-Dim.^  Marburg,  1868),  Hartung  {Avtiegimg  det  Mdrchene  von  der  Seele,  I.,  Erftirt, 
1366). 

On  the  Platonic  doctrine  ot  immortaHty  and  the  related  doctrines  of  pre-fwistenes  and  reminimsence  : 
Joach.  Oporlnus  (Ilidor.  erit.  doctr.  de  immorUilitate,  Ilamb.  1785,  p.  185  svq.),  Chr.  Ernst  von  Windhelm 
(Eaoamen  argumtntomm  PI.  pro  immort  animae  hum.,  QStt.  1749),  J.  C.  Gottlebcr  (Argum.  all^jnot  in 
PI.  Phaedone  de  anim.immorL  diecwtnio,  npee.,  I.-IV.^  AlUlorf,  1765-G7X  M«»scs  Mendelssohn  {P/tUdon^ 
1st  edition,  Berlin,  1764X  OusL  Fried.  Wijrgers  {Sxamen  argum.  PI.  pro.  imm.  anim.  hum.,  Hostock,  1808), 
F.  Pettarel  {DUp.  Acad.,  Berlin,  1S15X  Kunhardt  ( Ueber  PL  Phaedon,  L&bcck,  1817X  Adalb.  Schmidt 
(Argum.  pro  imm.  anim.,  Halle,  18?7;  PCe  VneterblichleiteUhre,  Progr.,  Ilalle,  1S35X  J.  W.  Brnot 
(  [Teber  die  cu^niait,  Brandenb.  1S82X  0.  F.  Hermann  (De  immortalitatis  notione  in  Plat.  Phaed.,  Marb. 
1985;  />0  partibue  animae  immortaUfmtt  »fc.  Platonem,  Oult.  185nx  Ludw.  Ilase  (Pr.,  Magdcb.  1848X 
Volitlinder  (De  animarum  praeeaei^ntia,  Diee.,  Berlin,  1S44X  K.  Ph.  Fischer  (PI.  de  immort.  an.  doctr.^ 
Krlangen,  1S46X  Herm.  Schmidt  (G.-Progr.,  Wiiienb.  1845;  Halle,  1850-62;  Zur  Kritik  und  ErkL  v.  Pre 
Pkaedan,  in  tlie  PhUoL^  V.  1850,  p.  7la  seq.;  Zeitechr.f.  Gymn.-  Weeen,  II.  1848,  Nus.  10  and  11,  and  VI. 
isa«,  Nos.  5.  6,  7;  PL's  Phaedon  erkl.,  G.-Pr.,  WItrenberg.  1S&4),  Fmnz  Susemlhl  (Philologue,  V.  18:0,  p. 
885  seq.;  Jahn's  Jahrh.,  Vol.  78,  1856,  pp.  286-240;  Philol<'pgv»,  XV.,  and  Suppl.,  Vol.  11.,  219  seq.)  M. 
Speck  ((r.-/V.,  Breslnu.l858X  L  H.O.MQller  (Die  Sechatologte  PkOo'e  und  Ocerd'e  im  VerJuiUniea 
eum  Chrietenthum,  Jevcr,  1854X  K.  Elchhoff  (<r.-/V.,  Dulsburg,  1S54,  pp.  11-lSX  A.  J.  Knhlurt  (G.-Pr.  von 
Cumowite.  Vienna,  18o5X  Ch.  Prince  (Pr.,  Neufchatel,  1S59X  Bneher  (PI.  epec.  Bew  /.  d.  VneterU.  der 
menechk  Seele,  Inaug.  Dite.^  GotL  1861X  Dnisihn  (Die  Mythtn  Ober  Prd-  und  Poet- Exiettne,  G.-Pr., 
C'SsIln,  1861 X  K.  Silberschlag  (Die  Grundlehren  PL  Hber  dae  Verhaltniee  dee  Menechen  9U  Gott  und  dae 
jA^tn  nadk  dem  Tode  in  ihrer  Beeiehung  eu  den  Jiyt/ien  dee  A/tertfiume,  in  the  Deuteeh.  Mue.,  1862, 
Ko.  41X  F.  Glodl  (De  argumentorum  in  Plat.  Phaedone  eohaerentia,  G.-Pr.,  Magdeb.  1868X  Alb.  Blschoff 
(Pi.^e  Phaedon  eine  Beihe  von  Betraehtungen  nur  Erklarung  und  Beurtheilung  dee  Geepruche,  Er- 
laogen,  1866;  ct  F.  Mexger,  In  the  Zeiteehri/i/Ur  luth.  TheologU,  1868,  Ko.  1,  pp.  80-86X  A.  Boclko  (Ueber 
Pt.*$  BeveieefUr  die  Unet^rbL  der  Seele  Bostock  and  Berlin,  1869X  PboI  Zimmermann  (ZXe  rfisf«r&2. 
der  SeeU  in  Plato't  Phaedo,  Leipsio,  1869X 

Plato  opens  the  exposition  of  his  physics  in  the  Tim.  (p.  28  seq.)  with  the  affirmation 
that  since  the  world  bears  the  form  of  ykveaiq  (derelopment,  becoming)  and  not  that  of 
true  being  (waia\  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  laid  down  in  this  field  of  investigation, 
but  only  what  is  probable  (elK&rt^  fii^i).  Our  knowledge  of  nature  bears  not  the  charac- 
ters of  science  {eirtar^ftff)  or  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  (aA^fia),  but  those  of  belief  (Tr/^mfX 
Plato  says  (JVtii.,  p.  29  c) :  "  "What  being  is  to  becoming,  that  is  truth  to  faith "  (A,  ri  irrp 
irpdf  ytveetv  tnns'uL,  tovto  irp6f  niariv  aXt^eta).  What  Plato  says  in  the  Phaedo^  p.  114d, 
explains  his  idea  of  the  prchahle:  "Firmly  to  assert  that  this  is  exactly  as  I  have  expressed 
It,  befits  not  a  man  of  intelligence ;  yet  that  it  is  either  so  or  something  like  it  (hri  fj  raifi' 
koTiv  fl  ToiavT*  hrra)  must  certainly  bo  assumed. 

Plato  raises  m  TVfn.,  p.  28  a,  the  question  whether  the  world  is  without  otigin,  eternal 
ah  initiOj  or  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  and  answers  it  by  saying,  that  on  account  of  the 
visibility  of  the  world,  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  alternative  must  be  adopted  as  the 
tnith.     But  the  world  is  the  best  of  generated,  as  its  author  is  of  eternal  existences. 
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God's  goodness  is  the  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  world.  Fhaedrua^  p.  247  a :  "  Edtj 
stands  outside  of  the  divine  choir."  Tmaeus^  p.  29 e:  He  (Gk>d)  was  good;  but  the  good 
are  never  envious  with  regard  to  any  thing.  Being,  therefore,  without  enyj,  he  planned 
all  things  so  that  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  himself: "  aya06^  ijv  (6  Aiffum-p' 
yoc^  the  supremo  God,  the  constnictor  of  the  world),  ayaO^  6k  ovdetc  nepl  ovdevoc  oitdivort 
kyyiyvrrcu  ifSdvoc,  Toitov  cT  iicrog  uv  irdvra  on  fioTuara  effavX^  yevioOat  vapairXifOia  otTu. 
(Cf.  also  Arist.,  Mdaph.^  T.  2,  p.  983  b,  2.  Yet  the  notion  of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  combat,  involves  also  an  ethical  and  religious  element  in  so  far  as  by 
*'  envy "  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  reaction  of  the  universal  order  against  all  individual 
disproportion  or  excess.) 

The  adaptation  and  order  of  the  world  have  their  ground  in  the  world-constmcting 
reason ;  wlmtever  of  blind  necessity  is  manifest  in  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  matter. 
Meclianical  causes  are  only  ^wairia  (concomitants)  of  the  final  causes. 

When  matter  (as  de^afikvrj,  or  form-receiving  principle)  assumed  orderly  shapes,  there 
arose  first  tlie  four  elements :  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.     Between  the  two  extremes,  fire 
and  earth,  of  which  the  former  was  necessary  for  the  visibility,  the  latter  for  the  palpa- 
bility of  things,  a  bond  of  connection  was  needed ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  bonds  is  pro- 
portion, which  in  the  present  case,  where  solid  bodies  are  concerned,  must  be  twofold. 
(lu  the  case  of  plane  figures  one  intermediate  term  is  suflQcient ;  the  side  of  a  square, 
whose   contents   are   the   double   of  a  given   square,    is  determined  by  the  proportion 
\:x\\x:  2,  where  x  =  V2,  the  side  of  the  given  square  being  =  1 ;  and  this  given  square, 
whose  contents  =  1  x  1,  is  to  the  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  =  1,  the  other  =:  v%, 
and  whose  contents  therefore  =  1  x    v2,  as  the  latter  is  to  the   square  whose  con- 
tents =  V2  X  V2  =  2.    But  in  the  case  of  solids,  two  intermediate  terms  are  necessary ; 
the  length  of  the  side  of  a  cube  whose  contents  =  2,  is  determined  by  the  two  propor- 
tions :    1  :  X : :  a; :  y,  and  jc :  y : :  y :  2,  where  aj  =  •  v  2  and  y  =  •  v  2*  and  the  cube,  whoee 
contents  =  1  x  1  x  1,  is  to  the  parallelepiped,  whose  contents  =  lxlx'»'2,  asthe 
latter  is  to  the  parallelepiped  =  1  x  '  f/2  x  '  y2;  and  the  latter  again  stands  in  a  like  relatkm 
to  the  cube  whose  contents  =  '  V2  x  *  V2  x  '  V2  =  2.     Wliatever  is  tnie,  In  this  respect, 
of  squares  and  cubes,  is  applicable  to  all  mutually  similar  forms,  though  only  to  such. 
A  comprehensive  and  exact  examination  and  explanation  of  all  these  relations  is  g^ven  by 
Boeckh  in   the    Comm.  acad.  de  Platonica  corporis  mundani  fabrica  conJkUi  ex  dantntis 
geomeirica  ratione  concinfiaHs,  Heidelberg,  1809,  reprinted  in  Boeckh's  Gei.  H.  Schr,,  Vol 
III.,  pp.  229-252,  together  with  an  annexed  Excursus^  pp.  253-2<J5.)    Fire  must  accord- 
ingly be  related  to  air,  as  air  to  water,  and  air  to  water,  as  water  to  earth. 

The  distances  of  the  celestial  spheres  from  each  other  are  proportioned  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  strings  which  produce  harmonious  tones.  The  earth  is  at  rest  in  the  center 
of  the  universe.  It  is  wound  around  the  (adamantine)  bar  or  distaff"  {^huMnf^  which 
Plato  (according  to  Grote,  doctrinally,  according  to  Boeckh,  mythically)  represents  as 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the  world  to  the  other;  the  sky  and  also  the 
planets  revolve  around  this  distaff  once  in  every  twenty -four  hours;  but  the  planets  have 
besides  a  motion  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  Is  occasioned  by  the  a^&vAvXoi,  which  lie 
about  the  spindle  and  together  constitute  the  whorl,  since  these,  while  participating  in  the 
revolving  motion  of  the  heavens,  rotate  at  the  same  time,  but  more  slowly,  In  the  opposite 
direction ;  the  earth  remains  unmoved.  If  the  distaff  (rfXatedTiji)  of  the  spindle  (drpojrrof)  is 
conceived  as  motionless  (as  it  is  by  Boeckh),  the  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply  rt»lled 
mto  a  ball  around  it  and  firmly  attached  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  included  in  the  daily  rotation  of 
the  heavens,  the  earth  must  not  be  conceived  (as  it  is  by  Grote)  as  partaking  in  tliis  rootioii, 
but  tlie  (absolute)  rest  of  tlie  earth  must  be  explained  by  a  (relative)  motion  of  the 
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aroiind  the  distaff  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
is  represented  by  1,  then  that  of  the  sun  =  2,  that  of  Venus  =  3,  that  of  Mercurj  =  4, 
tliat  of  liars  =  8,  that  of  Jupiter  =  9,  that  of  Saturn  =  27.  The  inclination  of  the  ecliptic 
is  eiplamed  by  Plato  as  a  result  of  the  inferior  perfection  of  the  spheres  underneath  the 
sphere  of  the  fijccd  stars.  According  to  a  statement  of  Theophrastus  (see  Plutarch.,  Plat 
Qu^  8,  cf.  Numa^  ch.  1 1),  Plato  in  his  old  age  no  longer  attributed  to  the  eartli  (but  to  tlie 
central  fire  probably)  the  occupancy  of  the  center  of  the  world ;  this  account,  in  itself  alto- 
gether credible  as  an  oral  utterance  of  Plato,  is  neyertheless  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Leges — which  was  written  af^r  the  Rep^  and  beyond  question  also  after 
the  TimaeuSy  and  that,  too,  according  to  late  but  apparently  trustworthy  tradition,  not  by 
Plato,  but  by  Philip  the  Opuntian,  from  a  sketch  made  by  Plato— the  doctrine  contained 
in  tlie  Tlmaeus  is  reaflQrmed.  Cf.  Boeckh,  Das  kosmische  System  des  Ptato^  Berlin,  1852, 
pp.  144-150. 

The  soul  of  the  world  is  older  than  its  body :  for  its  office  is  to  rule,  and  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  younger  should  nile  the  older.  It  must  unite  in  itself  the  elements  of  all 
orders  of  ideal  and  material  existences,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  know  and  under- 
stand them  (Tim.,  p.  34  seq.).  Plato  says  (TVm.,  p.  35  seq.),  that  the  Indivisible  in  the  soul 
enables  it  to  have  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  while  the  Divisible  mediates  its  knowledge  of 
sensible  objects.  The  third  or  mixed  element  may  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  (or  perhaps  of  all  particular,  distinct  acts  of  cognition  ?)  These  cogni- 
tive faculties  pertain  exclusively  to  that  part  (^oyiariK^v)  of  the  human  soul  which  resides 
iQ  the  head. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  human  soul  has  three  parts  (kirtfhfi^ucdv,  OvfioeidrCi  ^ytoriKov) 
seems  to  have  been  framed  in  intentional  correspondence  with  the  natural  gradation:  plant, 
animal,  man  (TVm.,  77  b;  /2fp.,  IV.  441  b);  this  distinction,  however,  of  the  orders  of  the 
natural  kingdom  was  not  so  distinctly  marked  or  attended  to  by  Plato  as  by  Aristotle. 
The  supremacy  of  each  of  these  different  parts,  taken  in  their  order,  is  illustrated  in  the 
gain-loving  Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  courageous  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the 
culture-loving  Hellenes  (Rep.^  IV.  435  e  to  436  a). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  founded  by  Plato,  in  the  Fhaednu  (p.  245), 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  the  self-moving  principle  of  all  motion ;  in  the  Rep.  (X.  609X 
on  tlie  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  moral  badness,  which  yet,  as  the 
natural  evil  and  enemy  of  the  soul,  ought,  if  any  thing  could  eflcct  this,  to  effect  its 
destruction ;  in  the  Tim,  (p.  41),  on  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  notwithstanding  that  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  a  generated  essence,  subjects  it  to  the  possibility  of  destruction,  can 
not  will  that  what  has  been  put  together  in  so  beautiful  a  manner  should  again  bo  dis- 
solved; in  the  Phaedo^  finally  (pp.  62-107),  this  doctrine  is  supported,  partly  by  an 
argument  drawn  f^om  the  nature  of  the  subjective  activity  of  the  philosopher,  whose 
striving  after  knowledge  involves  the  desire  for  incorporeal  existence,  t.  e.,  the  desire  to 
die,  and  partly  on  a  series  of  objective  argruments.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is  founded 
oo  the  cosmoiogical  law  of  the  transition  of  contraries  into  each  other,  according  to  which 
law,  just  as  the  living  die,  so  the  dead  must  return  to  life;  the  second,  on  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  a  species  of  reminiscence  (cf.  Meno^  p.  80  seq.,  where  the  pre-existence  of  the 
toul  is  inferred  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  act  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning, 
whose  only  satislactory  explanation,  it  is  argued,  is  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  souVs 
recoUoction  of  ideas  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  intellect  in  a  pre-terrestrial  life) ;  the 
third,  on  the  relationship  between  the  soul,  as  an  invisible  essence,  and  the  ideas,  as 
invisible,  simple,  and  indestructible  objects ;  the  fourth  arg^iment,  in  reply  to  the  objection 
(of  Sunmias),  that  the  soul  is  perhaps  only  the  rcsvJUanU  and,  as  it  were,  the  harmony  of  tlie 
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functions  of  the  body,  is  based  partly  on  the  previously  demonstrated  pro-existenoe  of  the 
soul,  and  partly  on  the  qualification  of  the  soul  to  rule  the  body,  and  on  its  nature  as  a  sub- 
stance, so  that,  says  Plato,  while  one  harmony  can  be  more  a  harmony  than  another,  one 
soul  can  not  be  more  or  less  soul  than  any  other,  and  the  soul,  if  virtuous,  may  have  har- 
mony for  its  attribute ;  the  fifth  argument,  finally,  and  the  one  whicli  Plato  himself  deemed 
decisive,  was  in  reply  to  the  objection  (of  Cebes),  that  although  the  soul  perhaps  survived 
the  body,  it  might  yet  be  not  absolutely  indestructible,  and  was  founded  on  the  necepsary 
participation  of  the  aoul  in  the  idea  of  life,  whence  the  inference  that  the  soul  can  never  bo 
lifeless,  a  dead  soul  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  consequently  immortality  and  impcr- 
islutbleness  nuist  be  predicated  of  it.  In  this  argument,  it  is  assumed  tliat  tliat,  whom) 
nature  is  such  that,  so  long  aa  it  exists,  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  dead,  can  never  cease  to 
exist ;  this  assumption  is  connected  with  the  double  sense  in  which  aSdvaro^  is  employed, 
a.  in  the  sense,  which  results  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument,  viz. :  not  dead ;  h.  in 
tlie  sense  corresponding  to  ordinary  usage:  immortal. 

§  43,  The  highest  good  is,  according  to  Plato,  not  pleasure,  nor 
knowledge  alone,  but  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God,  as  the 
absolutely  good.  The  virtue  of  the  human  soul  is  its  fitness  for  its 
]>roper  work.  It  includes  various  particular  virtues,  which  form  a 
system  based  on  the  classification  of  the  faculties  or  parts  of  the 
human  soul.  The  virtue  of  the  cognitive  part  of  the  soul  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  good,  or  wisdom  {ao<pia) ;  that  of  the  courageous 
^^rt  is  valor  (Avdpia),  which  consists  in  preserving  correct  and  Inti- 
mate ideas  of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared ;  the 
virtue  of  the  appetitive  part  is  temperance  (moderation  or  self-control^ 
self-direction,  a<»>tf(^oavvri\  which  consists  in  the  agreement  of  the 
better  and  worse  parts  of  the  soul,  as  to  which  should  rule ;  justice, 
finally  {diKaioavvrf)^  is  the  universal  virtue,  and  consists  in  the  fulfill- 
ment by  each  part  of  its  peculiar  function.  Piety  (paidrfiq)  is  justice 
with  reference  to  the  gods.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  wisdom  is 
philosophical  love,  or  the  joint  striving  of  two  souls  for  the  attain- 
ment of  philosophical  knowledge.  Virtue  should  be  desired,  not 
from  motives  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul.  To  do  injustice  is  worse  than  to 
suffbr  injustice. 

The  state  is  the  individual  on  a  large  scale.  The  highest  mis- 
sion of  the  state  is  the  training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue.  In  the  ideal 
state  each  of  the  three  principal  functions  and  corresponding  virtues 
of  the  soul  is  represented  by  a  particular  class  of  citizens.  These  are, 
1)  the  rulers,  whose  virtue  is  wisdom ;  2)  the  guardians  or  warriors, 
whose  virtue  is  valor ;  and  8)  the  manual  laborers  and  tradesmen, 
whose  virtue  is  self-restraint  and  willing  obedience.     The  rulers  and 
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warriors  are  to  labor  only  for  tho  realization  of  the  tme  and  the 
good ;  all  individual  interests  whatsoever  are  forbidden  them,  and  they 
are  all  required  to  form  in  the  strictest  sense  one  family,  without  mar- 
riage and  without  private  property.  The  condition  of  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  state  is  that  philosophers  should  at  some  time  become 
rulers,  or  that  rulers  should  philosophize  rightly.  The  Lawa  contains 
a  later  draught  by  Plato  of  the  second-best  form  of  the  state,  which, 
he  says,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  realize.  In  this  scheme,  the  theory 
of  ideas  disappears  from  the  programme  for  the  education  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  their  mathematical  schooling ; 
the  kind  of  religious  worship  here  prescribed  was  also  less  alien  to 
the  general  beliefs  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  marriage  and  private 
property  were  allowed  as  a  concession  to  individual  interests. 

In  the  Platonic  state,  that  Art  alone  finds  a  place  which  consists 
in  the  imitation  of  the  good.  In  this  category  are  included  philo- 
sophical dramas,  such  as  Plato's  own  dialogues,  the  narration  of 
myths  (expurgated  and  ethically  applied),  and,  in  particular,  reli- 
gious lyrics  (containing  the  praises  of  gods  and  also  of  noble  men). 
All  art  which  is  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
in  which  good  and  bad  are  conuningled,  is  excluded.  Art  and  the 
Beautiful  hold  their  place  in  Plato's  system  only  in  subordination  to 
the  good.  The  Beautiful,  whose  essence  lies,  according  to  Plato,  in 
the  fitness  and  symmetry  resulting  from  the  relation  of  the  concept 
to  the  plurality  of  phenomena,  is  nevertheless  for  him,  though  not  the 
highest  of  ideas,  yet  that  one  which  imparts  to  its  sensible  copies  the 
highest  brilliancy,  since  it,  most  of  all  ideas,  shines  through  its  copies. 

The  education  of  youth  was  regulated  by  Plato  in  accordance  witli 
the  principle  of  a  gradual  advance  to  the  cognition  of  the  ideas  and 
to  the  corresponding  practical  activity  in  the  state,  so  that  only  the 
best-qualified  persons  could  rise  to  the  highest  stations,  while  the  rest 
were  destined  to  exercise  inferior  practical  functions.  The  cognition 
of  the  idea  of  the  good  was  reserved  as  a  final  topic  of  instruction 
for  the  most  mature.  * 

TIm  IbUowliif  ftnthort,  In  addition  to  tba  antbon  dted  above,  ad  1 41,  treat  of  Plato's  Etblet  and 
Follttaa  to  tlieir  relation  to  tbe  national  obaracter  of  the  Greeka  and  to  Cbriatlanltjr :  Orotefend  (CVNnmeniaMa 
in  qua  doetrina  PlatomU  gthiea  cum  ehrUiiana  eomparatur  ita^  vt  tUri%itqu4  turn  oofMenene,  turn  di^ 
erimsn  4topcnatmr,  OOtt  1821),  L  Ogienekl  (PeHcU»  et  Plato,  Breslan,  18S8X  JnL  OulL  Lndw.  MehUa 
{Oumpnratio  Plat  doetrina*  ds  r«p.  cum  ehrittiana  efe  regno  divino  doetrina,  QOtt  \H5\  K,  F.  ller> 
wumn  (DU  ki&t.  EUnunis  du  Platon.  StaatHdeaU,  GOtt  1849,  pi».  ISS-IM),  P.  F.  Stnhr  (  Vom  StaaUUb^n 
mtMk  Plaioti^  Ariti,  wnd  ekri&Uiolun  GntndtaUm,  Part  I.,  Berlin,  ISSOV  Ed.  Kretzechmar  (Dtr  Kamj^ 
dm  Ptaio  urn  di4  rMg.  wui  •UUichm  Prinoipisn  d—  SUiaUUbnu,  Leipalc,  18S2),  W.  Webrenpfennlg 
{.DU  rtrwehUd^nhMi  d§r  itMsehm  PHneipitn  hH  den  HtlUnm,  Berlin,  1854,  p.  40  aeq.),  W.  Wlegand 
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tiluna  In  rinUft  GntUii>.UlBt  /Hi-  Fnnndt  iltr  Atadtmtt.  G.Pr.,  Warmi,  t«EQ,  Ed.  Zclltr  (i 

lip.  II«-I«I,uh1  luZallfr's  Fnrlr.  u.  Jbh.  gtMi/i.  InkalU.  Lel|>ite,  tSCS,  |>ti.  a!-6l ).  HildFBbnDd  (I 
^lon  itr  fi«A(t  ii>hI  ^(aiirqitUiwpAfe.  Uljulc,  IDK.  L  lEl  Hq..  tM  Hq        ' 
(eiumoJo  K  <(  AWit  r«/(j.  an  rtip.  pHiitljrlit  omJunaeHnt,  DiH.  Inaug,  Berlin,  II 
aniiic1»r(Ci'Wuti>Hiie<pi(«(ttfc<j.i>*»/nuii(,„Di;rltB,l*«3);m  pwarun  the  loxllnB  "U 
■if  riulu'i  Ihecirr  of  llm  iCite  l>  sunUiDed  In  Olucr'a  Jnhrh.fOr  Gettlltelujftit-  m 
Tol.  TL.  Nd.  <  ISK  rp-  8W-S1S;  cf.  <il»  B<rlnn<l  liuliMoD,  La  Biji.  dt  Flakm.  am 

On  rblu'a  itocirlng  of  the  bifihoi  good.  cC  Ad.  Tni>d't>^nbui^  (iX  /^,  yi</<M  a> 
Tbtod.  Wchnriinn  {Plal.  dt  nmmo  bmo  ddcfKna,  Berlin.  lUS),  Wcskrl  (n,  LAn 
tllSukttliskril.  Q.-Pr^  fiundrnbuHn,  1»T).  O.  Lmwb  [i)>  bonimm  Hjmd  J^ilmu 
SaitntU.  Btrlln,  1S«I).  Frui  Saumlhl  fCrba-  dU  GtUatUiftl  On  PhtUlmt.  In  tbo  />MJoAiffW  Si 
Till.  II..  GultlntKn,  1S03,  pp.  81-133),  Rud.  Ulnul  (Xt  t<Miii  in  Jlnt  PhOM  muDMiiUt,  Sim.  BtM 
tit,  Lclptic  IMS). 

On  bit  doctrine  of  plcuare.  cC  O.  Enlmna  [H>1ben>Udt,  I&g;).  D.  AntoD  (In  FIditi 
WKoi,  new  «rlei,  ToL  W,  HslK  ISM,  pp.  (frSl  end  Sli-Wh).  W.  IL  Knoli  hftl'l  (/!«(«> 
^torj  (oln'lBi  VwMoif a  fBin  narunHant,  lira  dimtHUanl,Hri\\a,  16U}.  W.  Ktiiter  (ll 
Iha  ftiiihl'o.gjmnuliim  it  Btrlln.  ISDS). 

On  hit  doolrine  of  }qitl» :  W.  Ogli'nitl  ( Wrlelm  M  dtr  Stmt  dt*  FlaUmltehm  ri  Jsvtw  mpirmrt 
Pn^^  Tmnieunn.  IMA), W.  Jilinii  t/iuiuff.  IHm^  DifiUn,  l«iDl,iuid J.  ¥.  AmvniPl.JrjialUlat  tloelrtma. 
G.-Pr„  B«l|n,  ISM). 

Onhlsduelrtneof  <>n«pan»i;  K.  Siiinnclatrr(Ei>pn.  IHT):  md  on  lili  doctrine  in  rrgnrd  to  blxhaad; 
Th.  Kelch  (XMV^  <fl  iV:  dt  tKtiulaeio  itiKtr.lDt  Btp.,  II.  111.].  KIbIng;  IStU). 

On  riaui'i  Ihi'orr  of  Uie  tuti^  ct  CrL  Mai^utern  (01  iVdl;  rq>.  MFmianilaMt 
*lek].  1TM),  C,  L.  Poncbke  (i^  PlaL  polat  a  rep,  biHt  fnuf.  mm  erptlt„  KiinltiliL  It 
I  Pi^  Ptat.  pHmrlp„  Dltt^  nirectat.  IBID).  Friedi.  Kii]<[WB  [/Ui(U  wkA  TV.  Cnnu/ialtHH,  Lctpnle,  M 
eeeAMAn  imA  PL  Grdt.  ihld.  ISt(X  HiTi-SDidC  {Dt  M.  tl  poL  diteti-Unit, 
!iuiuf.-Dittrt,  Hdnlter.  1MB),  Tulgllimd  (Afe  <tt.  TimifenHn  i<H  n  Roolik  tf.-/V,  BcU< 
ISW).    On  rinto'i  poliiln.  u  ewnpared  .rllii  Arl.lotls->,  »«  Qnll.  Hnwcr  (ft  MA  vtiai  Ar.  bt  PL  t 
njir„  LlIl|llll^  ISliX 'id  other*  (kc  bclaw,  nil  fM);  ths  mutiul  nlitlDn  of  rinln'a  Pn 
ItalmdliruMiHllBvartouieompadtJnni  nlilln);  lo  ike  Plnlanln  iiyncDs  i)*  ^IrputL,  ittrticolirt J  U  fl 

|i,  K  Hq,.  nnd  In  nKiDOFniptu  lif  A.  a.  Gsmhanl  (In  Iha  Jli*.  tog,  Granxu.,  I..  LrigifK  l 

Welnur.  legl;  AJd.  IS».  IMO),  R.  Mnnleni  ((.'.-/V.  Sfhlnir.  1U4).  <1.  V.  &tUl%  {ProUgam.  od  l 

rtap..  Borne,  IMS.  uid  Ctitr  SUinAarTt.  Suttniurt  und  SUiUbmim;  Sinl.  t.  PI.  maal.  la  Ot  iT 

Hut.  new  earlet.  XYL  leCI,  pp.  I«t-ll7),  A.  O.  Wl^wl  {Dat  vetilt  BvA  dtt  Phile 

tder  PlalB't  rlgnti  AhmIAI  ton  dim  Vtun  dir  GtrttAHgttU,  Wutdik  IHb) ;  alto  In 

le  lb*  PollHem.  espeeliltf  Ihu  Introdurtluni!  uT  Chr  fuioui  editiin,  uid  In   DuBiclilo'g  Aefti-Atf)  n 

Erti.  dtt  PaL  lff.-lr\  Mufileb.  IMT;  rf  A.  H.  Bnabe.  Dt  portica  It.  pkllot.  iid>w> 

apinrtt  trpatUltHit  eontpleaa,  Itotlerdun.  1GM.    Of  tbe  eaniniunltji  offRndi  In  Pli 

VvDrt)iuTKnhulre>ted(rtrcFhI,ISai>);  cl.  Tbanium  {Lt  SoniaMmit.  L  l.l'uiJhlSM.  p.«l  tnj.). 

prtnslplei  of  vlmlnnl  l>w,  Hcardtug  to  Pklo.  tct  PkiUin,  In  Ifae  ZttUAr./Br  AlUrl 

No*.  £9  ud  !«. 

Or  Plito'i  Bttbetlca.  tt.  Ed.  MClD'r  { Cthtr  dat  .VaciiaAmende  In  dfr  i 
1911:  GfAIAttdtr  T»tBr^^ldr^K1Hlt^l>t^d1^AUtH.BrrtU<l.lSat,tt<■i^-lt^).^^n¥<MUuta^D^^^^ 
JwMtHit.IUllr.  liai),  Wl)b.  Alwken(/>aiuiut<i<Mn;»»f  yiufwum  tt  Arttl.  noU>mt.  06^  ISttk  tH 
( ITifttr  ilU  BrurtJuiltav  det  BanitritcUH  Epot  htt  Plato  und  btt  .^Hi<<i«'M.SletIlN.  ]»0h  Ck,  L 
IPIitmh/imdaltm-  dt  f(-tU<4<v<H.  Pirl>.  lUT).  K.  Jd»l  (C;*  MAX.  Banmla  « 
i'tfJok.Mubnif.  ISmi.Th.  Sutter  <,SI>WI»»>r(;ue*lcAr<iJ<r^'>MeMt  llrft  1:  /)•>  UttdmSl 
itiPlntB.Jiona.lStl:  cL  lk>n'nu>n-(  retlDW  of  thli  wnrk  In  Mlchelfl'i  Jwut  /)«■  Cftfmte  VnL  1| 
IWflln.  ISU.  pp.  I1'S5).  Jill.  BcUr  (/"r.  nod  ifli  yuifb  /nnug.-Utt.,  Mnnieh,  IBM).  !!■■ 
dunatarUlmtlibtral..  Ralle.  16M).  A.  II.  Itulw(i>i/iaiHM  rtaLplUlim.italimi,tinimar*t, 
«iupl»o.  llotUnboi.  ISMK  C.  tub  Ju  (m<  TbdoHn  M  /V..  Is  Ibe  3^.  ^oArft./  ^tl.  wid  PBO.,  H,  ti| 
pp.  BIK-BM), 

On  PUlo'i  diiMrin*  of  (dnetUon,  cf  Anne  den  Tri  (Di  ti  mutfeit  ad  mel,  ^lxm.  i  iml,  Ptat-  TTI 
ISK).  G.  A.  Blunie  (Pe  PlaUmU  Itbtrarvm  Ulue.  dUcipHna,  Bille,  KIS),  Ch.  Scbneld 
in  Hi*.  Pint,  nrrflaa.  Ifl^.  Ad.  Binhuloin,  KafHlrr  (FraffBunlt  ant  Plalo't  und  C 


),C.  EOlT  (Dt  a 


nKupftPluUm-t  SnitAiitkotltl^t.Maita.lfeS).  WIch  (/n  . 
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itutUmiio,  PrtnslaT.  1884),  E.  Sn«thUge  (Dot  etkimsks  PHftelp,  dsr  Plat  ^^ehnng,  Bm-Hd, 
18S4X  W.  Baamgarten-Cniilus  {DUoiplina )u€tnilU  Plat  cum  nottra  eomp.^  Meluon,  1886),  K.  H.  Lacb« 
uumn  {Plat  Vorgt  «o»  Beehtund  JEnUkung^  Hlraebberg,  1S49X  AreD8(Z>t«  relig,  Eniehung  <U$  Plat 
JSUtatabQrgtm,  Oldanbors.  18S3X  BomlMck  {Entvfiekelung  der  Plat  Enithungdehrt,  RottwelU  18&4X  Vol- 
qnanlBen  {Plat  Idee  dee  peredftL  Oeietee  uud  eeine  Lehren,  Uber  JCniehvngy  efe.,  Berlin,  ISMX  Baaiuurd 
iQtiid  apud  Oraeooe  de  ineUtuHone  puerarum  eetuerit  Plato^  Orl^ant,  1S60X  Hahn  {Die  pddagog. 
Mythem,  PUUo^e^  Parchlm,  1860X  L.  Wtttmann  (Ereiehung  und  Unterricht  bei  Plata,  Olcssen,  1S68X  Cuen 
{PL  u,  Ariet  AneiehUn  Uber  dsm  pddagog.  BUdunQegehaU  der  KUneU,  in  the  y.  Jahrb./.  PhUol  %md 
Pddag^  YoL  9^  1868,  pp.  081-M8X 

The  possession  of  the  Good,  according  to  Plato,  is  happiness  (Sympoa,^  240  e :  KT^n 
yap  ayaBuv  ol  eifSaifiove^  tvdalfiove^.  Sympos,^  p.  202  e:  evdaifwvac  tov^  rayadd  icoi  mAa 
nsKTtjftkvovg,  Cr.  Gorg.^  p.  608  b. :  duuuoavviK  »uu  ou^poaivfK  icr^oei  Maifioveg  oi  £v6aifioue^y 
ttaiuac  6e  ol  bShoi  aSXtoi).  Happiness  depends  on  culture  and  justice  or  on  the  possession  of 
moral  beautj  and  goodness  {Gorg.^  p.  470  d).  Rep.^  IV.  p.  420  b:  **Our  object  in  found- 
ing the  state  is,  that  not  a  class,  but  that  all  may  be  made  as  happy  as  possible."  The 
ethical  end  of  man  is  described  by  Plato  as  resemblance  to  God,  the  absolutely  good,  in 
Bep^j  X.  613  a;  Theatt^  176.  Through  his  psychological  doctrine  of  the  different  faculties 
or  parts  of  the  soul,  Plato  was  enabled  to  do  what  for  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  such 
as  Euclid  and  Antisthenes,  was,  as  it  seems,  impossible,  viz. :  to  demonstrate  a  plurality 
of  virtues  as  comprehended  within  the  one  general  conception  of  virtue.  The  parallel 
between  virtue  in  the  state  and  in  the  individual  is  introduced  by  Plato  with  the  remark, 
that  in  the  former  wo  read,  as  it  were,  in  larger  characters  the  same  writing,  which  in 
the  latter  is  written  in  smaller  ones  (Rep.^  II.  p.  368). 

The  Platonic  theory  of  the  state  borrows  many  of  its  special  provisions  fVom  the  Hel- 
lenic, and  especially  from  the  Doric  legislation.  But  its  essential  tendency  is  not  (as  K.  F, 
Hermann  and  others  affirm)  toward  the  restoration  and  intensification  of  the  Old-Hellenic 
principle  of  the  unitflecting  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  It  is  rather  an 
advance  upon  all  Hellenic  forms  whatever  and  an  anticipation  of  institutions  which  were 
afterward  approximately  realized,  notably  in  the  Hierarcliy  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 

*  As  Plato^s  theory  of  ideaa  potits  beyond  the  Mnslble  phenomenon  and  seet  the  trnly  real  only  in 
abtolntely  existent  esaeneei,  exalted  above  time  and  space  and  figured  as  dwelling  beyond  the  heavens,  so 
Plato's  ethieo-poUtieal  ideal  points  beyond  the  terrestrial  ends  of  political  society  (on  which,  however,  the 
feneais  of  the  state  originally  depends,  Bep^  H.  p.  809  seq.)  to  the  cognition  and  realization  of  a  trnnsoend- 
CBt  ideal  good.  The  sensible  may,  indeed,  participate  in  the  ideal :  the  latter  may  shine  through  the  former 
and  lend  it  proportion  and  \iewiij  {Phaedr.^  Sympoe.)x  but  the  ultimate  and  snpreme  dnty  of  man  is, 
Bcvertheless,  to  escape  from  the  sensible  world  to  the  Ideal  {Tkeaet^  p.  176a:  wtipmoSat.  xin  Mivin 
imtltn  ^e^uf  on  rixtTra,  by  which  is  attained  ^koimatt  fey  Kara  to  6war6v).  Thns,  while  the  class  of 
philosophers  in  the  state  are  not,  indeed,  to  pass  their  lives  in  pure  eontemplstion  alone,  and  while  they  are 
not  to  hare  their  own  ideal  good  only  in  view,  but  are  to  have  a  care  for  their  fellow-citixens  who  exerdse 
the  Inferior  fbnetions,  their  supreme  destination  and  at  the  same  time  their  fbllcst  satis&ction  are  to  be 
tuwad  in  contemplation  itself^  culminating  in  cognition  of  the  idea  of  the  good  {Btp^  TH.  p.  519).  Plato 
■eeka  ti»  assors  the  snpreaiacy  of  the  idea  in  the  state,  not  by  requiring  the  consciousness  of  all  to  be  filled 
•ad  permeated  by  It,  and  so  dcTcIoping  a  universal  community  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  by  providing  a  par- 
tleohur  dass,  who  are  to  live  for  it,  and  to  whom  the  other  classes  owe  unconditional  obedience,  the  members 
of  that  class  being  alienated  frt>m  sensible  and  individual  Interests  by  the  extermination  of  these  interests,  so 
flir  ss  possible.  Precisely  the  same  motives  gave  rise,  at  a  later  epoch,  to  the  Medloeval  Hierarchy.  If  it  be 
•aaamed  tliat  Platonism  wss  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  development  of  that  hierarchy,  its  influenee 
mast  be  eooceived  ss  mainly  indirect  and  exerted  through  the  doctrines  of  Philo,  the  Neo-Platonlata,  and 
the  Cboreb  Fathers,  all  of  whom  had  been  especially  attracted  and  influenced  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  nltra-pbenomenal  world.  Bat  an  equally  influential  cause  was  the  example  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  paased  0n  the  question  of  historic  dependence,  and  setting  sslde  many  specific 
diflWrenoea,  the  general  character  of  the  Platonic  state  and  that  of  the  Christian  Hierarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  essentially  the  same.  In  the  former  the  philosophers  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  with  refer- 
to  tho  othrr  cissies  which  in  the  latter  the  priests  oocnpled  with  rvfursnce  to  the  laity.    lu  ordering 
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la  Plato's  iietl  state  it  was  ImpoaaiblB  that  a 


it  Greek  art,  etpe 


0  Flato'a  riyid  conception  af  moral  dignity  it 
a,  should  find  a  place.  IT  the  pbenomenBl  ia  bo  imitatiou  of  the  ideal,  I) 
whidi  b  turn  imitates  the  phoaonjoual,  can  only  be  of  inferior  wortli.  Only  tJ 
fVhich  imitalcH  the  good  can  be  rooognized  hr  Tuil;  legitimate.  Bcauly  is  the  shining  of 
the  ideal  through  tlie  Benaible.  The  Idea,  which  is  the  One  as  opposed  to  the  plurality  of 
phenomc^na,  mauifesla  itself  in  the  plienomeital  in  the  relntiona  of  proportioD.  The  deri- 
vation of  beauty  ffom  the  ideal  is  emphasized  by  Phito  in  the  Phaednu,  Sjfmponon,  nod 
JtepuUic,  while  its  Ibrmsl  aide  i»  expecioUy  conaidercd  in  dialogues  of  later  conipo^lioa 
{Tlmaeiit  aad  rhilrttia;  Ilijrpiaa  Major  is  probably  spurioua). 

The  various  forms  of  government  are  ranked  in  the  Krpublit  as  follows:  Tlie  Ideal 
State  (government  of  the  philoBOphically  culiivated),  Timocrney  (aicendency  of  the  h^ 
fioeiiit  over  tlie  Xo>iittu^,  of  military  prowess  over  culture],  Oligarchy  (psrtitnpatioa  fcr 
Ihe  govommoot  couditiooed  on  the  amount  of  one's  poBscasiona,  which  Qiinlster  to  hriBv/da], 
Democrney  (frenlom,  abohiion  of  diatinctionE  of  vortli),  Tyranny  (complete  perversion  of 
jnstico  through  the  supremacy  of  tlio  bad).  In  the  Polifkvi,  six  forma  are  cnumented,  lit 
the  following  order;  MooBrchy  (legal  government  of  one  individual),  Aristocracy  (ltg|4 
govcmment  of  the  rich).  Legal  Democracy,  Illegol  Democracy.  Oligarchy  (luwieu  g(i*en» 
meat  of  the  rich),  Tyranny  {Inwless  govemtnent  of  one  peraon).  Tlie  character  of  111* 
citizens  coreaponds  naturally  with  Ihe  chalnctcr  of  the  government.  Tu  luke  part  In  tb* 
government  of  bad  alnies  ia  impossible  for  the  philosopher,  because  it  would  drgrado  him. 
80  long  as  such  states  continue  to  exist,  he  can  only  withdraw  himself  f^m  public  Uli^ 
■Dd  lead,  in  the  company  of  a  Ibw  (Viends,  a  life  of  conlemphitiDn  ( Thtanl.,  p.  ITS  seq. ; 
compare  what  is  said,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  Isocrnles,  in  Rep.,  YI.  p.  487  aeq.,  re>p«ct> 
ing  the  reason  why  tho  ablest  philosophers  coidd  bo  of  DO  service  to  (lie  slates  m  Utea 
actually  constituted). 

For  the  cducatioa  of  tho  children  of  the  rulora  and  warriors  of  the  ideal  state.  Plato 
provides  in  the  Ikp.  as  fallows:  From  the  Isl  to  the  2d  year,  eare  of  Ihu  body;  froni  S  to 
6,  narrnlion  of  myths;  from  7  10  10,  pj-mnnstica;  fWim  10  to  13,  reading  and  writing;  from 
U  to  16,  poetry  and  music;  from  IG  to  IS,  malliemalical  sciences;  from  19  to  SO,  miliUry 
exercises.  Then  follows  a  first  sining.  Persons  possessing  bd  Inferior  capad^  far 
■cienoe,  but  capable  of  bravery,  remain  simply  warriors ;  the  rest  go  on,  until  tba  ago  of 
BO,  learning  the  sciences  In  a  more  exact  and  universal  form  than  was  poasible  in  ilieir 
eiriier,  youthlb!  years.  In  this  period,  topics  previously  learned  separately  aio  appra- 
honded  in  their  mutual  retaUona  as  parts  of  one  whole;  this  at  tlie  same  lime  (hniMM* 
tho  test  of  tho  talent  for  dialectic,  for  tlie  dialectician  must  be  able  to  comprehend  mai^ 
things  in  one  view  (i  ynp  ivrcnriKd^  dioSdcrmif  Jm-n),  Tlien  comes  B  sMntid  ailU 
Tlie  less  promising  are  assigned  to  practical  public  offices,  Tho  rest  pursue,  fmni  ll 
of  30  lo  35,  the  study  of  dialectic,  and  then  assume  and  hold  positions  of  authority  01 
the  snth  year.  After  Ibia  they  attain  Qnallj  to  the  highest  degree  i[i  philosophy,  t 
templation  of  the  idea  of  the  good ;  at  the  same  time  they  src  received  iuto  llie  nun 
rulera  and  HU  in  turn  the  highest  olHcca  of  the  state,  being  charged  willi  the  supe 
leudence  of  the  entire  government.  Most  of  the  time  in  this  last  period  of  tlieir  li 
they  are  permitted  lo  devote  lo  philosophical  con lempla lion. 
the  tltM  HiboRllaitJon  at  (ha  IndlvldDil  lo  Ilie  vhale.  the  nMoate  lUto  ipwd  do  IrH  vllb  lb*  SrH 
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§  44.  It  is  the  castom  of  historians  to  distinguish,  among  the  proJ 
fessed  disciples  of  Plato,  three,  or,  by  a  more  circumstantial  division, 
five  consecutive  tendencies  or  schools.  These  are  the  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  Academies :  the  Old  Academy  including  the  first  school,  the 
Middle  Academy  including  the  second  and  third  schools,  and  the 
New  Academy,  the  fourth  and  fifth.  To  the  first  Academy  belong : 
Speusippus,  Plato's  sister's  son  and  the  successor  of  Plato  as  Scho- 
larch  (which  office  he  held  from  347  to  339),  who  pantheistically 
represents  the  Best  or  Divine  as  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  as  chrono- 
logically the  last  product  of  development,  and  who  finds  the  principle 
of  ethics  in  the  happiness  of  a  life  conformed  to  nature ;  Xenocrates 
of  Chaloedon,  who  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  directorship  of  the 
Academy  (339-314),  and  who  identifies  ideas  with  numbers,  and 
founds  on  the  doctrine  of  numbers  a  mystical  theology;  Heraclides 
of  Pontus,  who  distinguished  himself  especially  in  astronomy,  teach- 
ing the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  West  to  East  and 
the  immobility  of  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars ;  Philip  the  Opun- 
tian,  author  of  the  Epiiutmia  (which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Laws  of- 
Plato) ;  Hermodorus,  who  was  likewise  one  of  Plato's  immediate  dis- 
ciples, and  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Plato's  doctrines,  espe- 
cially, his  unwritten  ones;  and  Polemo,  Grantor,  and  Crates,  who 
redirect  attention  chiefly  to  ethical  inquiries.  In  the  Middle  Academy 
a  skeptical  tendency  bec;omes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  heads 
of  this  Academy  were  Arcesilas  (315-241  b.  c),  the  founder  of  what. 
is  called  the  second  Academy,  and  Cameades  (214-129),  the  founder 
of  the  third  Academic  school.  The  New  Academy  returned  to  Dog- 
matism. It  commenced  with  Philo  of  Larissa,  founder  of  the  fourth! 
school,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war.  His  pupil,. 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  founded  a  fifth  school  by  combining  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  with  certain  Aristotelian  and  more  particularly  with 
certain  Stoic  theses,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  transition  to  Neo- 
Platonism. 

On  the  Old  Academy,  ef.  Zeller,  PK  d.  Gr,^  Sd  fd.,  II.  a,  pp.  Ml-(i98.  On  Sp^unippns,  Raroisaon, 
SpeuHpp,  Plae.^  Paris,  1888;  M.  A.  Fischer,  Z>«  Sp.  vita^  Rast.  1845;  Krlsche,  Fortdiungen^  I.  pp.  247-3&8. 
Ob  Xenocrates:  Wyopersse,  Diatt-ib^  dt  XenocraU  C7ialcedonio,  Leyden,  1822 ;  Krtsche,  Fofehungtn^  I. 
pp.  811-894.  Oo  Heraclides :  Rualei,  De  Vit.  et  SeriptU  lieradidiM  PontM,  Loayain,1SS8;  E.  Deswort,  Z>i 
iUraeUa*  Pont^  ibid,  1880;  Fninx  Schmidt,  De  Iltrticlidat  Pont,  et  Dicaearehi  Meuenii  dialogit  dept*-- 
diliM  (Dim.  /iMn(0r.XBreshui,1887 ;  cf.  MQller,  Pmgm.  Jlitt.  Gr.,  11.  p.  197  seq. ;  KriAche,  Fortchungen^  L  pp. 
n4^88«L  On  Endoxns:  L.  Ideler,  Ueber  JPudooewt,  in  the  Ab?L  dtr  Berl.  Akad  d.  Wis».^  1828, 1830 ;  Au;^ 
Roeekh,  Usbtrdie  Heridkrigen  Simnenkr^Ue  dtr  AUtfi,  wmtdglieh  den  Fudnceiechen^  Berlin.  1868;  cf., 
Oeorfe  Oornewall  Lewis,  Iliatarieal  Survey  qf  the  Atieient  Aetronomy,  eh.  III.,  sect  3.  p.  146  seq.  On 
Ettdoxot  of  Caklua,  tbe  (•ofra|>ber  (about  iM  b.  c.),  who  must  be  distlngalahcd  firum  Eadoxua  the  pbilofto- 
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(nlxKil  1ST  m.  r.),  cf,  H 


n  thtJakrb./.   P/l.  LXIV.tlM.  p.  we  int,  oMia  ibt^  JaAri.  lUi  Fmliu /Br  SnttumU  m 
LMlHlg.  I^1[H.  le«L    On  Hcrmodortu.  cl.  Eil.  Zt'IIer.  Bt  Ilfrmedon  Rphaiiii  H  Uirmo<loro  fla 
asp<i/u.  Uirb,  ISM.    On  CinnUr;  F.  Sobneid.T.  Dt  0<iM<frit  Solttiiit  pMlu-afilii  AaulemUMrt 

iLEiLMiUr,  VAtr  dii  Sehrlft  tin  Kraolornfi  w*i^a«,.  Uiflr,  It 
n<i»d4M^Hrlde1h.lS41.  On  th»  InUr  Anulrmla;  Pr.  Dur.  0>-rI 
,  Imprtmlii  Jreeiilat  algut  c'nnitadli  dt  pro 
iliijmMloi'M,  OOIL  1816;  I.  Bull.  Tburturke,  h  ilvipnatiiis  oppv{;nanali  intm^sid  fntrmem 
•aplifa*  fnlttfurrU,  Zwnllae  BdUt..  ISM;  nich.  Drodctvn.  Da  AmnHao  [AVoioiAb  aeatltmU 
ini:  AD«.<]iilTan.ZK^K«>></a(0.-IV.).  OAtLlMl;  ld^DtArctMatw«BctMaFfh^,ihfl.\^^:  cf.Zrllfr. 
Pk.d.GT..  M  tiU  111.1.  p. 4MHK].;  Ruoln. /»  Caratade.  antoL  Gnndar..  1SM-«S:  C.i.Qrjmt.  tH» 
Aaadrmifr  Pha»  vnd  AtMoehui.  CoLn^nr.  tM»;  C.  F.  Ilrnnnnn,  IMtputaUa  ill  PliilvMi  larrimam, 
0«tL  ISM  :  DUput  olltrt.  ibid.  tSU:  KrlKbe.  In  tl><  Gut  Stud..  II.  1SI3.  [.[>.  IM-MM);  Zellrr,  ffc  iL 
«r.,  Sd  «d.,  III.o.  p.  SR;  Dirld  dMIIcnmnd.  /)<  AnIioeMo  AieallmlUt.Vuifi.  l«Mi  (£  Sflsdlg,  CM  Mitt. 
II.  leo-lTO;  ZiLlM,  i'A.  («.  CV..Sdcd.,  III.>i,[.p.e«)-M(l. 

Tliat  Speiiaippiia  wbb  ll\e  immediate  (iiPceBsor  of  PIbW  in  the  lendcnliip  of  Ihe  AeaA- 
emy  la  lesCiQed  hj  Dio^.  L.,  IT.  1.      Arialotle  not  unrreqiientlj  makes  mention  or  liii 
ofiioioas,  etipecially  JD  the  UOoph,,  but  oTtra  without  nammg  hini:  he  expresBly  sBcribes  la 
him,  with  the  PylhagorciuiB.  a  doctrluo  of  poutheiiitic  cliBracter  {Mflaph,,  XII.  1 :  ittoia/i~ 
^VQvaiv  . . .  oi  Ilir9ay6ptioi  mi  I.nr{mn!roi,  Tu  naiijarov  Hal  ipHnvt  f^  h-  aiixi  rlvm.  Ad  ^i.-m 
KoJ  Tiir  fVTuv  Hiti  Tuj'  (6uv  TOC  opxi^  euTia  fiiv  tiwu,  ro  M  m}.av  not  rf^ior  iv  mif  i*  Txii/rw)^ 
AocordiDg  to  SCob.,  EcL,  1.  p.  G8,  he  reje^ed  llie  (Platonic)  identifinttion  of  the  one  (iv),  i 
good  (ayeOiv),  tnd  the  reaion  {"nit),    lie  aHBiimed  (liVe  Paotido-rhUolaus.  who  perhapl 
rollowed  hia  example,  hut  who,  however,  illocicellj  joined  the  doctrine  of  ihia  nsaiunptMi 
with  other  hcten^Deous  doctrines)  a  riaiag  gradation  or  existences,  positing  the  abstradil 
a*  tlie  oarlUat  and  most  elemcntar}',  and  the  more  concrete  aa  later  and  higher.    Arialol 
aaya  (J/el.,  VII.  2)  that  Sieiisippiis,  commencing  with  the  "One"  (h),  sEsumed  a  etMlerJ 
number  of  daaaes  of  eaaonces  than  Fhilo,  and  that  for  each  class,  namely,  lor  ni 
tho  geometrical  Qgiirca,  and  the  aouL  he  poai(«<l  different  principlea.     SpeiiBippuB  awma  to 
have  denied  the  eiialcnco  or  Ideas  (whereas  Xenocrelea  identified  them  with  mallicnitkal 
nbjecta).     The  soul  was  defined  bf  him  (Stob.,  EclFhy.,  I.  1;  Vhn..  Ik  Anim.  Froer.,i'Xi»t 
ftitcugion  ahoped  hormonioiialy  by  number,  hence,  as  in  some  acnBe,  a  higher  unity  of  11 
nrithmetical  and  the  geometrical.     According  to  Cic  {Xot.  D^  I.  13)  ho  oBaiimed  s 
*uiA>,  gua  nnnid  reganhir.     His  ethical  principle  is  thus  expressed  by  Clem.  Atei.  {Si 
II.  41  a  d);  IiretaiTTirof  r^v  liiSai/imiay  ^iv  ffiv  ilvoi  Tc^eiav  h  ni(  naru  ^'Btv  JJt^ion^l 

XenocrnI«s  of  Chalccdon  (39S~311  n.  c.)  distinguished  (according  to  Sext.  Rmpir,,  .tdLfl 
jroO.,  VII.  147)  three  clossea  of  essence*:  the  sensible,  the  intelligible,  and  tlie  inlets  1 
mediate,  the  latter  being  the  obJcctB  of  opinion  (<)dfa);   tho  intelligible  lay  beyond  tit* 
hoerens  (rio-it  m-imvoi).  Ihe  aeusible  within  Iho  heavens  (rvrif  eipayov),  while  tlie  Aofaarit, 
nr  matter  of  opinion,  was  identical  with  the  heavens  Ihcmselve".  since  these  c^tild  be  bodi 
perceived  and  scientillailly  contempUted.     (To  him  are  to  be  referred  the  words  in  Arist,  j 
Jftl.,  VII.  2:  fvioi  ii  rd  /itv  riis  ml  rDi<r  api-iiuAt  ri/v  aur^  Ix""  ^^1  ^(aiv,  ri  it  tiiM^ 
ijCiftin,  ypa/i/iit  nal  laimia,  luxpi  "'pif  '^  tdv  mpavoi  m-aiav  noi  rd  out^rrri).     Out  ofl 
the  "Ooa"and  tlie  "Indellnilo  Duad"  he  eonatructed  nil  existences  (TheophrasL,  JM.,  2,  | 
p  312).     He  deHned  llie  soul  as  self-moving  number,  aiiSiihv  avrin/  if'  Anrov  wtiDiiinM 
(Pint.,  Da  Alt.  Ptoct..  I.  cf.  Ariat.,  Dn  An..  I.  3.  4  ;  Anaiyt  A»f.,  IT.  4).    In  the  symbolical 
,   line  of  Ihe  names  of  the  godi,  Xcnoerotef  indulged  in  sn  almost  childish  play.     HapinnMa 
WNi  dcacribed  by  him  (according  to  Clem.,  Sirom.,  IT.  p.  419  a)  as  resulting  (Vom  ni 
dw-ioii  oflhc  lirliie  projier  to  us  (nl»i<«r  hpTi/t)  nnd  of  power  devoted  to  lis  aervioi 
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Among  the  earliost  disciples  of  Plato  belongs  Eudozns  of  Cnidus,  who  was  subse* 
quently  distinguished  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  (and  lived  about  406-353  b.  c). 
He  heard  Plato  perhaps  about  383,  and  went  to  Egypt  probably  about  378  (not  first  in  3G2) 
with  a  letter  of  reconmiendation  from  Agesilaus  to  King  Ncktanebus.  At  Heliopolis  he 
studied  astronomy ;  at  Tarentum,  under  Archytas,  geometry ;  and  in  Sicily,  under  Philistion, 
medicine  (as  Diog.  L.,  VIII.  86,  reports,  following  tlie  WvoKt^  of  Callimachus).  He  after- 
ward taught  in  Cyzicus  and  Athens,  and  finally  returned  to  Cnidus,  his  native  city,  where 
he  erected  an  astronomical  observatory.  At  Athens  Menaechmus  and  Helicon  were 
among  his  pupUs  in  geometry ;  Helicon  accompanied  Plato  in  his  third  voyage  to  Sicily 
(361  B.  c;  see  Pseudo-Plat.,  Ep.,  XIII.  p.  360  d;  Plutarch,  Dion.,  ch.  19).  In  ethics 
Eudoxus  maintained  the  Hedonic  doctrine  (Arist.,  Eth,  K,  X.  2,  3). 

Heraclides  of  Heradea  on  the  Pontus,  to  whom  (according  to  Suidas)  Plato  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  Academy  during  his  last  journey  to  Sicily,  occupied  himself,  among 
other  things,  with  the  question  thus  propounded  (according  to  Simplic,  In  Arist.  De  Codo, 
f.  119)  by  Plato  (in  a  form  distinguished  for  its  logical  merits):  riv<jv  vnortBeujuv  hfiakC/9 
KOI  Terayfiivciv  Ktv^euv  6iaau67j  ra  nepl  raf  Ktvifoetjq  ruv  ir^XLVofiivuv  ^ivopieva^  or  "  what 
uniform  and  regulated  motions  can  bo  assumed  (to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe), 
whose  consequences  will  not  be  in  contradiction  with  tlie  phenomena."  The  form  of  tliis 
question  g^ves  evidence  of  a  consciousness  already  very  highly  developed,  of  the  correct 
method  of  investigation,  and  involves  only  the  error  of  supposing  that  mathematical 
regularity  as  such  necessarily  belongs  to  the  actual  movements  of  nature,  so  that  the 
research  for  real  forces,  from  whose  activity  these  motions  arise,  seemed  unnecessary. 
Eudoxus  is  said  to  have  proposed  several  hypotheses  in  reply  to  the  above  Platonic  ques- 
tion, but  decided  in  favor  of  the  immobility  of  tlie  earth.  Heraclides,  on  the  contrary  (with 
Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean,  whom  he  also  followed  in  his  doctrine  of  atoms),  decided  for 
the  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  (Pint.,  Plae.  Philos.,  III.  13).  Hera- 
clides regarded  the  world  as  infinite  in  extent  (Stob.,  EcL,  1.  440). 

Hermodorus  was  an  immediate  pupil  of  Plato,  and  wo  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  number 
of  notices  respecting  the  life  and  doctrines  of  his  master  (ace  above,  §  39,  p.  100,  and 
g  41).  From  his  work  on  Plato,  Dercyllidcs  (see  below,  §  65)  borrowed  data  relative  to 
the  Platonic  Stoicheiology.  Perhaps  it  was  these  "unwritten  doctrines "  which  constituted 
the  ^^/tx,  with  which  Hermodorus  traded  in  Sicily,  whence  the  saying  to  which  Cicero 
alludes  (Ad  Att.^  XIII.  21  :  ?^younv  *Epfi66upoc  ifiirofjefjerai). 

Philip  the  Opuntian,  the  mathematician  and  astronomer  (ef.  Boeckh,  Sonnenkreiae,  p. 
34  seq.),  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Epinomis.  The  revision  and  publication  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  Letjes,  which  was  left  by  Plato  unfinished,  are  also  ascribed  to  him  (Diog.  L., 
III.  37,  and  Suidas  sub  voce  ^iX6ao^). 

Polemo,  who  followed  Xenocrates  as  head  of  the  school  (?>  14-270).  gave  his  atten- 
tion mainly  to  ethics.  He  demanded  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  l\.  IS)  that  men  should 
exorcise  themselves  more  in  right  acting  than  in  dialectic.  Cicero  gives  {Ac<id.  Pr.,  II.  43) 
the  following  as  his  ethical  principle :  honeste  viverCj  fmentem  rehts  its,  quas  prinias  homini 
natura  eaneQiei,     To  his  infiuence  on  Zeno,  Cicero  bears  witiicsp,  De  Fin.,  IV.  16,  45. 

Crantor  is  termed  by  Proclus  (Ad  2Yw.,  p.  24)  the  earliest  expounder  of  Platonic 
writings.  As  the  living  tradition  of  Plato's  doctrines  died  out,  his  disciples  began 
more  and  more  to  consult  his  written  works.  Crantor's  work  on  Sorrow  (repl  TrtvOow:) 
is  praised  by  Cicero  (Tuse.,  I.  48,  115;  cf.  III.  6,  12).  He  assigns  (in  a  frogment,  ap. 
Scxt.  Rmpir.,  Adv,  Math.,  XI.  51-58)  the  flri»t  place  amon;?  good  things  to  virtue,  tho 
second  to  health,  the  third  to  pleasure,  and  the  fourth  to  riches.  He  combats  the  Stoic 
requirement  that  the  natural  feelings  should  be  suppressed  (in  accord  with  Plat.,  R«p,^ 
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X.  603  e).    Grantor  died  before  Polemo  (Diog.  Laer.,  IT.  21).    Crates  directed  the  school 
after  Polemo. 

The  successor  of  Crates  was  Arcesilas  or  Aroesilaus,  who  was  born,  about  315  b.  c,  at 
Pitane  iu  .^Eolia,  and  had  at  first  attended  upon  the  instructions  of  Theophrastus,  but  after- 
ward became  a  pupil  of  Crantor,  Polemo,  and  Crates.  Of  his  liabit  of  abstaining  {ivoxi) 
from  judgment  and  of  disputing  on  both  sides,  Cicero  tells  us  {De  OraL,  III.  18 :  qwm/erumi 
primum  instituisst,  non  quid  ipse  aenUret  aatendere,  aed  contra  id  quod  quitque  ae  aenHre  dixisaet, 
disptUare;  cf.  Diog.  L,  IV.  28:  izpdroq  ik  cif  Udrepov  inextiprnjei).  He  is  said  (Cic., 
Acad,  Post,  I.  12)  to  have  taught  that  we  can  know  nothing,  not  even  the  fact  of  our 
inability  to  know.  But  this  (according  to  Sext.  Emp.,  n\fp,  Pyrrh^j  I.  234  seq.,  and  others) 
was  only  for  the  discipline  and  testing  of  his  pupils,  to  the  best-endowed  of  whom  he  was 
accustomed  afterward  to  communicate  the  Platonic  doctrines.  Of  this  explanation  (ac- 
oepted  by  Grefiers,  disputed  by  Zeller)  wo  may  admit  that,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  th« 
case,  it  is  credible,  in  so  far  as  a  head  of  the  Academy  could  hardly  break  at  once  and 
completely  with  the  theory  of  ideas  and  tho  doctrines  founded  on  it ;  only  this  explanatioii 
does  not  necessarily  imply  nn  unconditional  assent  to  that  theory  and  to  those  doctrines. 
According  to  Cic,  Acad,  Post^  I.  12,  Arcesilas  combated  imceasingly  the  Stoic  Zeno.  He 
contested  especially  (according  to  Sext.  £mp.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.^  I.  233  seq.,  Adv.  Ifath.^  TIL 
163  seq.)  the  Karahplfic  and  avyKaraOcatc  of  the  Stoics  (see  below,  §  63),  yet  recognized  tba 
attainability  of  the  probable  (rd  elXoyov)^  and  found  in  the  latter  the  norm  for  practical 
conduct.  Aristo,  the  Stoic,  parodying  Jliad^  YI.  181,  said  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IV.  33, 
and  Sext  Emp.,  Pyrrhon.  Hypotypoa.^  I.  232)  that  Arcesilas  was : 

or,  "  Plato  in  front,  Pyrrho  behind,  and  Diodorus  in  tho  middle." 

Arcesilas  was  followed  in  the  leadership  of  the  school  (241  B.  c.)  by  Lacydes,  Lacydes 
(in  215)  by  Teleclos  and  Evander,  the  latter  by  Ilegcsinus,  and  he  by  Cameades. 

Cameades  of  Cyrcne  (214-129;  he  came  as  an  embassador  to  Rome  in  the  year  155 
B.  c,  together  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic)  went  still  farther  ia 
the  direction  of  Skepticism.  He  disputed,  in  particular,  the  theses  of  Chrysippus  the  Stoia 
Expanding  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Arcesilas,  he  declared  knowledge  to  be  impossible, 
and  tho  results  of  dogmatic  philosophy  to  be  uncertain.  His  pupil,  Clitomachus  (who  fol- 
lowed him  in  tho  presidency  of  the  School,  129  B.  c),  is  related  (Cic,  Acad.  iV.,  II.  ch.  45) 
to  have  said:  **it  had  never  become  clear  to  him  what  the  personal  opinion  of  Cameades 
(in  ethics)  was."  Cicero  (De  Orat.^  I.  1 1)  calls  Cameades,  as  an  orator,  hominem  ommwm 
in  dicendo^  tU  fsrebant,  acerrimum  ct  copiosissimunu  While  at  Rome  he  is  said  to  bare 
delivered  on  one  day  a  discourse  in  praise  of  justice,  and  on  the  next  to  have  demonstrated, 
on  the  contrary,  that  justice  was  incompatible  with  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  men 
live,  and  in  particular  to  have  hazarded  the  observation,  that  if  the  Romans  wished  to 
practice  justice  in  their  political  relations,  they  would  bo  obliged  to  restore  to  the  rightful 
owners  all  that  they  had  taken  away  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  return  to  their  huts 
(Laetaut,  Inst,  \.  14  seq.).  To  tho  doctrine  of  cognition  his  most  important  contributkin 
was  tho  theory  of  probability  (e/i^oc/f,  irSavdriK).  lie  distingruished  three  principal 
degrees  of  probability:  a  representation  may  be,  namely,  either  1)  probable,  when  con- 
sidered by  itself  alone;  or  2)  probable  and  unimpeached,  when  compared  with  others; 
or  3)  probable,  unimpeached,  and  in  all  respects  confirmed  (Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv,  Matfu, 
VII.  166). 

Philo  of  Larissa,  a  pupil  of  Clitomachus,  came  in  the  time  of  the  first  Mithridatie 
war  to  Rome,  where  Cicero  heard  him  (Cic,  Brut^  89).     He  appears  to  have  given  his 
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attention  chiefly  to  Ethics,  and,  in  treating  the  subject,  to  hare  inclined  toward  the 
method  of  the  Stoics,  although  remaining  in  general  their  opponent. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  Philo*s  disciple,  sought  to  show  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  were  to  be  found  already  in  Plato  (Sext.  Emp.,  Pyrrh,  Hyp.^  I.  235).  He  differed 
(torn  the  Stoics  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  vices,  and  in  holding  that 
virtue  alone,  though  producing  a  happy  life,  is  not  productive  of  the  happiest  of  lives;  iu 
other  respects  he  agreed  with  them  almost  entirely  (Oic,  Ae€uL  Pr.,  II.  43). 

§  45.  Aristotle,  bom  384  b.  c.  (Olymp.  99.1)  at  Stagira  (or  Sta- 
geiroe)  in  Thrace,  and  son  of  the  physician  Nicomachus,  became  in 
his  eighteenth  year  (367)  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  remained  such  for 
twenty  years.  After  Plato's  death  (347)  he  repaired  with  Xenocrates 
to  the  court  of  Hermias,  the  ruler  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysia. 
He  remained  there  nearly  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  went  to  Mitylene  and  aflerward  (343)  to  the  court  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  lived  more  than  seven  years,  until  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  lie  was  the  most  influential  tutor  of  Alexan- 
der from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter 
(343-340).  Soon  after  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  Aristotle 
founded  his  school  in  the  Lyceum,  over  which  he  presided  twelve 
years.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at 
Athens  preferred  an  accusation  against  Aristotle,  for  which  religion 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  pretext.  To  avoid  persecution*  Aris- 
totle retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  soon  afterward  died,  Olymp.  114.3 
(322  B.  o.)  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age 

On  the  life  of  Aristotle,  compare  Dionjrs.  Hal.,  EpM.  ad  Anim€i§um^  I.  6;  Diog.  LaArt,  V.  1-4)5; 
SaidM  (the  wurk  edited  by  Menagint  ngreca  in  its  blograpbicol  part  wurd  for  word  with  tho  first  and 
IttTfer  part  of  the  article  hy  Siiidos;  bat  there  in  appended  to  it  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which 
reprodaoes,  with  some  omissions  and  some  additions,  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes  Lofirtius;  ct  Cart 
Wadismuth,  />«  Fontibtu  Suidae^  In  Symbola  philoL  BonnenHutn^  I.  p.  18S);  (Pseudo-)  llesychius; 
(Pseudo-)  Ammonlns,  VUa  Arist^  with  which  the  Vita  e  cod.  liarcinno^  published  by  L.  Itobbe,  Leyden, 
1861,  agrees  almost  thron^xhout;  an  old  Latin  work  on  the  life  of  Arlstot!e,  e<l.  Mnnnez,  DarceloBn,  1004, 
Leyden,  1621,  1681,  Helmst  1666,  Is  a  third  redaction  of  the  same  VUa.  The  Biographies  of  Aristotle 
by  Arlstozenua,  Arlstocles,  Tlmothcns,  Hermippna,  ApoUodorns,  and  others  are  lost  The  chronology 
of  Aristotlf*s  life,  ss  giren  by  Diogenes  L^  is  taken  fW)m  the  xpo^uta  of  Apollodorus;  Dlonys.  Hallo, 
appears  to  have  drawn  ttota  the  same  sonroe.  J.  O.  Bnhle,  VUa  ArUtoteli*  ptr  annot  digMta,  In  the 
first  rolame  of  the  BIpontine  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ad.  Stahr,  ArUtotefia  (Part  I.,  on  the 
life  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira),  Hnlle,  1880.  George  Henry  Lewes.  ArUtatU,  a  Chapter  from  the  IlUttory  of 
Seisttc§^  London,  1S64  (translated  Into  German  by  Victor  Cams,  Leipsic,  1865);  the  first  chapter  is  on  the 
life  of  Aristotle.  Cf.  Ang.  Boeckh,  Uermiae  von  Atametu^  in  the  Abh,  der  Akad.  der  TTies.  hi«t.-pftU, 
CI,  Berlin,  ISftS,  pp.  188-167. 

On  Aristitlo*s  relations  with  Alexander,  cf.  K.  Zoll  {Arist  aU  Lthrer  dee  AleeNtnder,  in:  Ferien- 
tAriften^  Frelbnrg.  1$26X  Frid.  QalL  Gar.  Hegel  (De  ArUtoteie  et  Alneandro  magno,  Berlin,  IS8TX 
P.  C.  Engelbrecht  {Uebrr  die  vIcMigeten  Leheneumetande  dee  Arietotelee  und  eein  VerhdUniee  *u 
JUrander  dem  GroeeeiK  Ueondere  in  Besiehuttff  ai{f  eeine  NaturidMdien^  Eisleben,  IMA).  Kob.  Gelcr 
(Aleaannder  ttnd  Ariefotelee  In  ihren  gegeneeUigen  Setieftungen,  Halle,  18MX  "Egger  {AHetote  eoneidtri 
eomme  prioepUur  d'AUrandre^  Caen,  1868,  Jbtmitdea  Mim.  de  FArxid,  de  Caen\  Mor.  Carridre  {A^iwau^ 
der  Mmd  ArietoteUe^  In  West«rmaon's  Monateh^  Fcbr.,  1869). 
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Not  only  Aristotle^s  father,  but  also  his  ancestors,  were  physicians;  they  traocd  their 
pedigree  to  MachaoRf  the  son  of  Asclepius.  The  father,  Nicomachus,  resided  as  physician- 
in-ordinary  at  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  Icing  Amyntas  at  Pella.  From  a  oomparisoa 
of  the  statements  respecting  the  time  of  Aristotle's  death,  and  his  age  at  that  time,  as  alao 
respecting  the  age  of  Aristotle  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Athens  and  the  date  of  his  con- 
nection with  Plato,  it  appears  probable  that  his  birth  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  Olym- 
piadic  year,  hence  in  384  B.  c.  Soon  afler  the  first  arrival  of  Aristotle  in  Athens,  Plato 
undertook  his  visit  to  Dio  and  the  younger  Diouysius,  from  which  he  returned  three  years 
later.  Respecting  the  detaUs  of  the  early  education  of  Aristotle  we  are  not  informed.  It  it 
easily  supposablo  that  ho  early,  and  while  Plato  was  yet  hving,  came  to  entertain  opinions 
deviating  from  those  of  his  master,  and  that  he  also  gave  open  expression  to  tliem.  It  i# 
possible  that  the  anecdote  is  genuine  which  represents  Plato  as  having  said  that  Xenocrates 
needed  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bridle.  But  it  is  improbable  that  Plato  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  comparison  of  Aristotle  to  a  foal  kickmg  at  its  mother ;  for  Plato  was 
not  a  partisan  of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  was  certainly  not  oflfended  by  opposition 
in  argumentation.  Plato  is  said  to  have  called  the  house  of  Aristotle  the  reader's  house, 
and  Aristotle  himself,  on  account  of  his  ready  wit,  the  soul  of  the  school.  It  is  probable 
that  Aristotle  did  not  set  up  a  school  of  his  own  during  the  life-time  of  Plato.  If  he  had 
done  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  immediately  aftemard  given  it  up.  At  that 
time  he  gave  instruction,  however,  in  rlietoric  in  opposition  to  Isocrates,  and  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  parody  of  a  verso  of  Philoctetus :  '^  It  is  disgraccAil  to  be  silent,  and 
allow  Isocrates  to  speak  "  {aiaxp^  atoTr(n\  'lot.Kparrj  (T  f^rv  ?JyeiVy  Cic,  De  Orat,  III.  36 
et  ai;  Quinct.,  III.  1.  14).  The  stories  of  an  oflTensive  bearing  of  Aristotle  toward  Plato 
are  refuted  by  the  friendly  relation  which  continued,  after  Plato's  death,  to  subsist  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  Plato's  devoted  disciple,  when  they  went  in  company  to 
Atameus,  at  the  invitation  of  Hermias.  Some  verses  of  an  elegy  by  Aristotle  on  tlie 
early  death  of  his  friend  Eudemus  are  also  preserved  (ap.  Olympiodor.  in  Plat  Gcrg^ 
1C6),  in  which  ho  calls  Plato  a  man  whom  the  bad  might  not  even  praise  {avSpd^^  &y  ovd^ 
alvelv  roiai  KaKoiai  defug)^  and  who  first  showed  by  word  and  deed,  how  a  man  may  be  at 
once  good  and  happy  (<I»f  aya66g  re  koI  evAaifjuv  afia  yiverat  av^p).  After  the  unhappy 
end  of  Hermias,  as  a  Persian  captive,  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  niece  (or  adopted 
daughter)  of  Hermias.     He  was  subsequently  married  to  Herpyllis. 

As  the  tutor  of  a  prince,  Aristotle  was  more  fortunate  thau  Plato ;  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  in  this  capacity  he  also  labored  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
Plato.  Without  losing  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  impracticable  ideals,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  fostered  the  high  spirit  of  his  ward.  Alexander  always  retained  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  love  for  his  teacher,  although  in  his  last  years  a  certain  coldness  existed  between 
the  two  (Plut.,  Alex.,  ch.  8). 

Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  not  long  before  the  entrance  of  Alexander  upon  his 
Asiatic  campaign  (in  the  second  half  of  Olymp.  111.2,  or  the  spring  of  334),  perhaps  in  the 
year  335  B.  c.  Ho  taught  in  a  gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum  (consecrated  to  ApoUo 
AvKttnc)^  in  whoso  avenues  of  shade-trees  {Trtpiirarot,  whence  the  name  Peripatetics)  ha 
walked,  while  communing  with  his  more  intimate  disciples  upon  philosophical  problems; 
for  more  promiscuous  audiences  he  lectured  sitiing  (Diog.  L.,  V.  3).  It  is  possible  tljat 
he  also  again  gave  rhetorical  instniction,  as  in  the  period  of  his  first  residence  at  Athens. 
Oellius  says  (.V.  -4.,  XX.  5)  :  i^urepiKa  dic^hantur,  quae  ad  rhetoHcas  medi(ati<me$  facviia- 
tnnque  argvtmrum  civiliumqve  rerum  notitiam  coiiducebant ;  aKpoariKo.  autem  vocabantvr,  im 
quibus  philosophia  remotior  suhiiliorque  agitahatur.  For  his  investigations  in  natural  science 
facilities  are  said  to  have  been  tendered  him  by  Philip  and,  more  especially,  by  Alexander 
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(Aelian.,  For.  JSfSrf.,  IV.  19;  Athen.,  IX.  398  e;  Plin.,  Hist  Nat,,  VIII.  16,  44).  The  aocii- 
sation  brought  against  Aristotle  was  founded  on  the  impiety  (aae^eta)  which  his  enemies 
pretended  to  discover  in  his  hymn  in  eulogy  of  Hermias ;  it  was  designated  by  them  as  a 
Paean,  and  its  author  was  charged  with  liaving  deified  a  roan.  But  in  fact  this  hymn 
(which  is  preserved  in  Diog.  L.,  V.  7)  is  a  hymn  to  virtue,  and  Hermias,  who  had  suf- 
fered a  death  full  of  torments  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  was  only  lauded  in  it  as  a 
martyr  to  virtue.  Quitting  Athens  (late  in  the  summer  of  323),  Aristotle  is  related  to 
have  said,  alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  that  he  would  not  give  the  Athenians  the 
opportunity  of  siuning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  His  death  was  not  caused  (as 
some  report)  by  a  self-administered  poison  nor  by  his  tlirowing  himself  into  the  Kuripus 
(for  which  no  cause  existed),  but  by  disease  (Diog.  L.,  Y.  10,  following  Apollodorus;  the 
disease  appears  to  have  been  located  principally  in  the  stomach,  according  to  Censorinus, 
Ik  Die  NcU,,  14,  16).  His  death  (according  to  GeU.,  K.  A.,  XVII.  21,  35)  occurred  shortly 
before  that  of  Demosthenes,  hence  late  in  the  summer  of  322  b.  c. 

Goethe  ( Werke,  Vol.  53,  p.  85)  characterizes  Aristotle,  in  contrast  with  Plato  (cf.  above, 
§  39),  in  these  words:  '*  Aristotle  stands  to  the  world  in  the  relation  pre-eminently  of  a  great 
architect  Here  he  is,  and  here  he  must  work  and  create.  Ho  informs  himself  about  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  find  a  foundation  for  his  structure, 
and  from  the  surface  to  the  center  all  besides  is  to  him  indificrcnt.  He  draws  an  immense 
circle  for  tlie  base  of  his  building,  collects  materials  from  all  sides,  arranges  them,  piles 
them  up  in  layers,  and  so  rises  in  regular  form,  like  a  pyramid,  toward  the  sky,  while 
Plato  seeks  the  heavens  like  an  obelisk  or,  better,  like  a  pointed  fiamc."  This  charac- 
terization of  Aristotle  is,  indeed,  not  so  happy  as  that  of  Plato,  cited  above.  The  empirical 
basis,  the  orderly  rise,  the  sober,  clear  insight  of  tlie  reason,  and  the  healthy,  practical 
instinct,  are  traits  rightly  expressed ;  but  when  Gk>cthe  seems  to  assume  that  knowledge 
was  of  interest  to  Aristotle  only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  significance,  he  runs  counter 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  this  philosopher.  Further,  the  methods  both  of  Plato  and 
of  Aristotle  include,  together  with  the  process  of  ascending  to  the  universal,  the  reverse 
process  of  descending  by  division  and  deduction  to  the  particular. 

§  46.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  composed  partly  in  popular, 
partly  in  acroaniatic  form ;  the  latter  in  great  part,  and  a  very  few 
fragments  of  the  former,  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Aris- 
totle wiDte  most  of  the  works  of  the  latter  class  during  his  last  resi- 
dence in  Athens.  In  point  of  subject-matter  they  are  divided  into 
logical,  ethical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  works.  His  logical  works 
liave  received  the  general  title  of  Organon.  The  doctrine  embodied 
in  his  metaphysical  writings  was  called  by  Aristotle  First  Philosophy 
{i.  e.^  the  philosophy  of  first  or  ultimate  principles).  Of  those  works 
which  relate  to  physics  or  natural  science,  the  Physics  {Auscvlta' 
tiones  Physioae\  and  also  the  Natural  History  of  Animals  (a  com- 
parative Physiology),  are  of  especial  philosophical  importance.  Still 
more  important  arc  his  psychological  works  (three  books  on  the  Soul 
and  several  minor  treatises).  Among  his  ethical  works  the  funda- 
mental one  is  his  Ethics^  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  individual,' 
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and  which  exists  in  a  tlireefold   form:    A'icomaofuan  Ethics  (Arier" 
totle's  work),  Eudemean  EthiGH  (written  by  EiidemiiB),  and   Magna 
Muralia  (eoiisisting  ol'  extracts  from  the  two  first).     The  Politi&t  is 
a  theory  ol  tlie  state  on  the  haeis  of  tlie  Ethic*.     The  Hhetoria 
Poetic  join  on  partly  to  the  lo^cal,  and  still  more  closely  to  1 
ethical  works. 
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Friendship),  pobllsbed  wpAnlelj,  OieMen,  1847,  edited  bj  Ad.  Theod.  Herm.  Fritaohe,  who  also  pabUshed 
•a  edltluo  of  the  JDud,  £tL,  Besentbarg,  ISSO. 

Polity  ed.  Harm.  Conriog,  Helrost.  1658,  Bnintwlok,  1780,  ed.  J.  G.  Sobnelder,  Frankfbrt^n-tbe-Oder, 
1300;  a  Quttilng,  Jena,  1884;  Ad.  SUhr,  Lelpelc,  IS89;  B.  St.  Uilalru,  Paris,  1887,  3d  od.  1848;  L  Bekker, 
Berlin  (I88IX  1S56;  Eaton,  Oxford,  1855;  lU  Cungreve,  London,  1855  and  1863;  i2Aet,  ed»  Spengel, 
f  Lelptlo,  1867. 

AmC,  ed,  O.  Hermann,  Letpeio,  1S02 ;  Frans  Bitter,  Cologne,  1889 ;  E.  Egger  (in  hia  A$ai  wr 
rhUtoire  de  la  critique  ek€»  ItM  Greet,  Paria,  1849);  B.  St.  Hilalre,  Purlf,  1858;  I.  B«kkcr(ilr.  Jihet.et 
Poet,  ab  LB.  tertium  ed.,  Berlin,  1859) ;  Frans  Saaeroihi  iPo9L,  in  Greek  and  Qeruian,  Leipale,  1865) ; 
Job.  Vahlen,  Berlin,  1867;  F.  Ueberweg  (with  tranalatlun  and  ootninentaryX  Berlin,  1869. 

The  Pftyeice  of  Aristotle  haa  been  pabliabed,  Oroek  and  German  tosrether,  with  explanatory  notoa,  by  C. 
PrantU  Leipaie.  1854;  alao  the  works  De  Coelo  and  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione  haye  been  edited  by  the 
aauue.  Leipaie,  1657.  Ariet,  Hber  die  Farben,  erl.  durch  elne  Uebereieht  Hber  die  Farbenlehre  dmr  Alien, 
«Oift  Carl  Prantl,  Munich,  1849.  Meteorolog.,  ed,  J  ul.  Lud.  Idcler,  Leipeic,  1884-86L  B.  St.  Illlaire  boa  edited 
And  pabliabed,  in  Greek  and  French,  and  with  explanatory  notes,  the  Phyeioa  of  Ariet,  Paris,  1868;  the 
MeUorolog.,  Paris.  1867 ;  the  De  Coelo,  Paris,  1866 ;  De  Gen.  et  Corr.,  ti>gcther  with  the  work  De  Melieeo, 
JTenophans,  Gorgia  (with  an  Inirod.  eur  let  originee  de  la  philoe.  ffreoque),  Paris,  1866.  De  Animal, 
Itiaior.,  ed,  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipaie,  1811.  Vier  BUcher  itber  die  ThHle  der  Thiere^  Greek  and  German, 
with  explanatory  notea,  by  A.  t.  Frantziaa,  Lelpsic,  1S58;  ed.  Bern.  Langkavel,  Lelpsie,  186&  Ueber  die 
Zemgung  und  EnUeickelung  der  Thiere,  Greek  and  (German,  by  Aubert  and  Wlmmer,  Leipaie,  1860; 
TJderkunde,  Greek  and  German,  by  the  some,  ibid.  1S63. 

Arigt.  De  Anima  libritree,  ed.  F.  Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Jena,  1S88;  ed.  Barth.  St.  Illlaire,  Paria,  1846; 
mL  A.  Toratrik,  Beriin,  1868  (ct  B.  NuetePs  review  in  the  Z.  /.  G.  W.,  XVIIL,  Biriin.  1864,  pp.  181-144). 

Aritt,  Jietapk.,  ed,  Brandls,  Beriin,  1828;  ed.  Schwegler,  TQb.  1847-48;  ed.  11.  Bonitz.  Bonn.  1S48-49. 

If  any  raluable  ctintributions  to  the  exegesis  of  Aristotle's  works  are  contained  in  thuae  ancient  com« 
mentaries  and  paraphrases  which  have  come  down  to  us,  especially  in  those  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias, 
the  exegete  (see  below,  $51)  of  Dexippus  and  Themistias  (see  below,  $69X  and  of  Syrianua,  Atnmonlus 
HermiasjUiue^  Simplidus,  and  Pblloponus  (see  below,  $  70);  also  in  the  writings  of  Bodthius  {ibid.)  and 
othera.  Scholia  to  Arisuitle  hare  been  published  by  Brondis,  Berlin,  1886  (m  Bekker*s  edition  of  the  text), 
to  the  ]ifeti4>hyslcs,  by  Brandis,  ibid.  1687,  to  the  De  Anima  (extracts  from  an  anonymous  commentary 
on  Arfstotle^s  De  Anima),  by  Spengel,  Munich,  1847,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Soph,  Eleneh.,  by  Spengel, 
ibid.  1848.  An  old  Hebrew  translation  of  the  0>mmentary  of  Avorroea  on  the  Bheiorie  was  pabllshed 
by  J.  Goldenthal,  at  Leipaie,  In  1848. 

Of  modem  writers  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  we  name  the  following :  J.  G.  Bnhle,  Comm^taiio  de 
iihrorum  Arietotelie  ditiributione  in  eaootericoe  et  acroamatiooa,  Gdtt  17S8  (contained  also  in  the  first 
YoL  of  Bnhle's  edition  of  Aristotle,  BiponH,  1701,  pp.  105-152X  snd  Ueber  die  Kohthfit  der  Metaph.  dee 
Aristotelee,  in  the  DibLf.  aUe  Litt.  u,  Kuneit,  No.  4,  Gott  1788,  pp.  1-48 ;  Ueber  die  Ordnung  und  Folge 
der  ArieM,  Schriften  Hberhaupt,  ibid.  No.  10, 1794,  88-47. 

Am.  Jonrdain,  iieoherckee  eritiguee  eur  Mge  et  Corigine  de*  traducHone  laUnee  d^Arietote  et  ettr  lea 
commentairea  greet  ou  arabet  emplo^etpar  let  docteurt  tcholattiquet,  Paris,  1819,  8d  ed.  I84& 

Franc  Nieol.  Titxe,  Dt  Arittottlie  operum  terie  et  dittinctione,  Lelpsic.  1886. 

Cb.  A.  Brandts,  Ueber  die  Sehiektale  der  Arittotelitohen  BOcher  und  einige  Kriterien  ihrer  BchtKeit, 
in  the  Rhein.  Mut.,  L  1887.  pp.  886-854,  853^886  (cf.  Kopp,  Naektrag  tu  Br.  Untert.  Hber  die  Hehidbtale 
der  ArUd.  BUeher,  ibid.  II L  1, 1889) ;  Ue/»er  dU  Beiheitfolge  der  BUcher  dee  Aritt.  Organont  wnd  ihre 
gHeeh.  AutUgtr,  in  the  Abh.  d&r  BerL  Atad.  der  Witt.,  1888;  Ueber  die  Aritt.  Metaphytik,  ibid.  1884; 
Ueber  Ariatotelet''  RhttoHk  und  die  grieeh,  Autleger  dertelben,  in  the  Philologut,  IV.,  1849.  p.  I  seq. 

Ad.  Stahr,  Arittotelia,  YoL  IL:  DU  Schiottale  der  Aritt,  Sohri/ten,  etc,  Lelpsic,  1882;  Arittotelea 
hei  den  Bbmtm,  ibid.  1884. 

Leonh.  Spengel  (On  Aristotle's  Poetic;  On  the  7th  Book  of  the  Physios;  On  the  mntnal  relation  of 
the  three  work*  on  Ethics  attribnted  to  Aristotle;  On  the  Politics  of  Aristotle;  On  the  order  of  Aristotle's 
works  in  natural  soienoe;  On  the  Bhetoric  of  Ariatotle),  in  the  Abh,  der  bair.  Akad.  der  Wiat.,  1887, 
1841,*4a,*47,  *48,  *51 ;  Tefter  wiU^Mt  -mv  wa^j^tUtwy  bei  Aritt,  ibid.  Vol.  IX.  Munich,  18S9;  Arisiot, 
StmdUn:  Nik,  Sthik;  Sudem.  Bthik;  groete  Ethik;  Politik;  Poitik,  in  Vols.  X.  snd  XI.  of  the  Trans. 
m  the  Bavar.  Aead.  of  Seienoes.  Monteh,  1868-66  (of.  Bonits,  In  the  Zeiteehr,/.  bttr.-Gymn.  1866,  pp. 
77T-804X 

Jaeob  Berrnya.  Ergdnmtng  tu  Ariatotelet"  PoUUt,  in  the  Rhein.  3iut./Qr  Ph.,  new  aeries.  Till.,  1858, 

'  pp.  561-596;  Orundaiilge  der  verlorensn  Abhandlung  det  Arittotelee  Uber  Wirkung  der  Trof^ia,  in  the 

Abh,  der  hiaL  philoe.  Get  au  Braalau,  Brcslau,  1858;  Die  Dialoge  dee  Ariat,  in  ihrem  VerhiiUnitt  an 

aeimen  Ubrigan  Warkan^  Derlin,  1868.    CX  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  AriatotaUa  und  die  aoBotariaehan  Radan^ 

Ki«l,18U. 
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It  thi c 


nblnntion 


■    WililMU 


■  Z<>aal«ig«JBr  Hl*r. 
1S»:  AUrOtaK  VtriL 


of  HprFinlnii,  ale. ;  bal  at,  the  nvlsw  oT  Bnnkpn'i  dluertatlDD  by  Donlti  In  It 
CymtL.  ISCe,  iiii,  BM-Slt):  Uil-ti-  dm  Sprac/ifftlirmiiJt  dtt  ArUUitrtm.  BcrllQ. 
da  ArUL  In  the  Xwa  J-i^rb./.  r*IIol.  n.  M-l.  Vol.  M.  1M«.  pp.  HS-«SS  and  SIT-NO. 

or  Urn  Lngte  diiiI  Ii>(1a1  wrlttii^i  at  ArlgloilD  wiiu:  Pbllipp  Gmnpiwli.  IXpile.  ISM.  V.  Tli.  Wa^ 
Ai  .4p.  UAri  ■.  ip^w^iat  tap.  Jtel.fa.  M>^t^  l»U,  Ad.  Tnlor,  ^  tfvn..  jtr.  (Inuifunl  DIu),  Brrllii. 
1Siatiir.|«I.bali>w). 

OrihB  llftapktwia;  CL.  KlfhrieL  Avinn  cr(Me«e(7»  Ftmnnigr  iTArtiilKU  i«Utuli  MtajA^'^V^- 
•use.  w«r,  ;iar  Taend.  ifw  u  uior.  <(  ^J..  Pniii,  l^M;  Frill  Enviiluin.  J^i<  mr  la  tlttap^^iifwi 
iTArUlaU,  PnHi.  \fSi-*t:   BniinmrnlUt,  Viher  InhuU  Mml  S%tammtti>iaiig  tier  mrUipK  Me*>r  ^m 
At*^  JSnuark.  IStI:  J.  C  Olion-.  I>it  JMapK  tfti  Ariit.  iioM  (VmpOfUiM,  /nAiiJf  viid  A 
Berlin.  lUl;  Harm.  DuniU,  (%Kn.  (MEf«i<  fn  AHt.UI>roi  mtlapliyrlti-,  Borlln.  IMt:  Wllb. 
^ilWiu  4n  Arlnl.  Hbrot  mttapli.  eoUatii.  Bwlln.  1SS&    Cf.  KrlKha.  /bnMwifWii  a^f  atn  OtUtlt 
aUtu  nUatophiii  l.\sm,i<f.Ki-i1t\  uil  Boulti  anrl  BclittcgK  1°  tbrLr  ouniD»niul<ii  on    ' 
AliUaLl*  (er.  btlow,  HS), 

or  Aili(i>lli'*|ih]'Ilatwnrki:  C.T^nM,  Da  Ar.  lihrom*  nd  hlA  animal,  ptrt.  erdlni  atitvt  iHttiB- 
tatant,  UnBleb,  ISta;  S^mboliii criUait  in  Arlil. phgn.  aunmllatlnntt.  Birlln.  IMt;  II,  Tblvl.  I>i  l^vl 
Ar.  I.  erdint  aa  dMHb.  iO.-Pr.X  Urrilau.  ISU:  SoniienltiirE.  Zh  Ar.  TkUr^adUeXU  {<}  ■/>.X  Bmn. 
ISai;  Cb.  Thi.rul,  (»■.  cril  en  Ar.  D,  Part.  Ani«t<lllam.  In  tho  «««*  arc*.,  1M7.  pp.  1«3-M1:  .m  tt» 
UMumL.  Ibid.  IBOI,  pp.  tl&-4M.  C£  rartoui  nutL>  by  DuUiiliiDy  SU  llUnlrc,  JaiHn.  nnd  elbrn  4-« 
IW.betow). 

Of  Ibe  Satrt  nnd  Polinrw:  Vilh.  OoiUlrb  Tinroniinn.  Arn.  BRir  dit  togin.  tram  Ktksk  dt 
Arid.,  Erfun,  ITM;  ?.  SiJUcitroimchM-,  Vrltr  dU  f/rinA.  (Wo/ifn  mr  f/ltBtmtehHelun  SUik  dtt  AHt^ 
(rrid  OD  Ma;  !«,  I816X  In  S.'i  Saamateha  Wrrkt.  III.  £.  1S3I1,  pp.  MS-SU;  Ti^w  du  lUMotm 
tfu^piaCoWw  (iwKlI>>D<)inbtir4.1S17),>Al<f.  in.  a,l»kMfl-38«:  W.  Vu  Solnd.'m.  ^^r. /Ml. 

Btrlln.  ISM;  A.  M.  riicbrr.  0i  ElAMt  SUtom.  al  jnufm..  BvDn.  IMT;  Ad.  Tran 

tn  il«-  Kik.-Slklt.  In  Uli  jranuMaf.  c/x-  brllxrr  A««A  d,  H'<«..  1§30.  and  In  Tnndrlanburf^  JVM 

■v/'tHw,  II..  B.;rlln.  I»»;  Zur  ArM.  KIMJC,  In  IlUt.  Sritr..  HI,  Berlin.  1667. 

Artal.  PMHenmn  IthHt  {ilitt.  (Miiir ).  Bwin,  ISSI ;  J.  BenilU'D.  Camn.  It  Kl/>l- 

iiOagMUiU.  Plwaa,  IU4:  Jfe;ii«4'>.NjMn  wm  I.  BuA  dtr  Xltoit.  BOIt.  In  Ibe  FUliU,  X.  Itti. 

IM'IID.  t«»-»S:  UtbmUM  OAar  dU  ntuali  dia  AnjaUtU>el.a  Klhli  tinH  PolUik  Mrtfemda  LM.  M£ 

XL  199^  pp.  ssi-RTS,  tm-nA,  XIV.  isas,  i«!-an.  svl  i^iw.  4«b4t3:  cc  xiil  isbs,  pp.  sst-wi: 

II.  Bampkr.  Vtkar  daaJKi^fU  Bit*  dtr  .VI*.  XU..  (Md.  SVl.  pp.  (O-M;  fl.  Tcleb»>(i;i(r.  2w  /Va^  U»r 
dIa  Raaw^/Umdar  BBiAar  m  dir  Ariat  PoiiWc  aid  pp.  1M-IU;  Chrfallan  l>anKh.0«  ttlMa.VlaniL 
genuine  Ariid^  ilbro  diaiL,  Bonn,  1508  (cf,  TrrDdelanhgr^a  revlatv  or  thli  work.  and.  In  parUoalar,  hU  d#> 
MiM  ifilnil  Pauch  or  [be  ^nnlneneuor  Iha  Iftlb  Snok  of  Uie  A'lwn.  AUM,  In  1be^aAr»,/fr 
AWil^,  teSl.p.lMHq..and  ap<np>[- <"  Ibt  AM.  der  Ixttr.  Akad.,  lU.  p.  Bldarq)^ 
£H.A%;.  VII.  It-lS  and  Xl-a(fi.-/>r.).li:ulln,  1838;  H.  H,  Anion,  tfwH  l*b!Riadii( 
17/,  It-iaW  Xl-M>anulc1Sb8;  F.  Nanxhrr,  tfnuHtfrtl.  «  Hvff'L  «>i  .IritiL  j 
isai :  R.  NorWl.  4w»>^  Ar.  (da  librB  r.  eiA.  Xic.),  KO.-Fr.y  BctHb.IMS;  t.  Iltrk'r.  />«•>'.  But*  dtr 
AUt..1n  tb>Zr4(w>itr./d.  r;.'H'..XVI.pp.(>ia-Ma:  AKfr  1.  rHMtu.  AM/.0U  Vll,  Buakaa  dar  «». 
aimt.talbaZailaiAr./.d.  0-ir..  Drrlln.  ISW  (pf.  1M«);  H.  Bauaw.  (}bHre<iH.^a«  viffm*  f*  ArWMf 
l«H.Balln.iaM:  S^n.iwruMsnu^KW44ar*<i<,  Wrlmv,  1MI;  .tfeOruff*  (Ml-  ShMdnn;  init  TnttrlUle 
dar  Kit.  SIM*  dat  ArtiL.  Weimar,  lid  and  IMS;  BrmtrtumgaK  Bbia-  Hnlga  f^taUan  dtr  VaOU  dM 
T.  tSU:  Job.  Imrlmann.  OU.  cr.  in  Ar.  S.  S.  [DluX  llallt.  ISM:  Morlti  Viinrbrr*. 
u  Mu-i/laUUan.  Htf  /..-nrA'Uwn.  nut.  I.<lptl<i.t8«4:  «.  Onekiii.  Zni  Wladarbalai-m, 
■r  Arlii.  PallUt  In  dar  ahamlldiuUaeiaii  Laaauatt.  In  tba  raMaclui/t  tur  BagrammQ  darU,  Pi** 
vMur  riUlol.^Si-»ulm.aaaaidalbtrf,.UitpUa,  1M\  pp.  l-IS;  Dta  Sfiala/aHra  daa  Art^.  Ul|«lb 
7(1;  Suaeinlhl.  Imn  ipWrH.  a<HM«i  iind  vlartan  £o«A<  drr  iWlfft,  In  tha  Jahr*.  /.  IHl  ^  Pid.  V<d. 
ZCIIl.  CI- KJT-asa  AM'^  Xua.,S.a..XS.liK,.pf.lM-il-.:  XXL  IEuJCpp.  UI-a;Bi  aadtwul^lK  a 
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Btidks,  In  the  PhOologuM,  XXV.  pp.  835-415;  XXIX.  pp.  07-tl9;  2>«  ArUlk  PoUUeorwm  Ubris  I. 
tl  1I„  Oreifiiwald,  1S67;  Appendix,  ihidU  1S99 ;  d.  n.  JJL  b,  Ar.  PoL,  Jahrb.f.  PKy  XCIX.  pp.  698-610,  and 
CL  (IS70X  pp.  818-800;  Ewald  BOcker,  Dt  quibutdam  Pol,  Ar.  loots  (Inaag.  DiS8.X  Orelftw.  1867  (cf. 
below,  I  MX 

To  the  Poetio  and  Ji/utorio  of  Aristotle  relate  (betide  the  works  already  cited  of  Spengel,  Bcmara, 
and  others)  the  following:  Max  Schmidt,  I>e  Umpors  quo  ab  ArUt.  I.  tfe  arU  rhti.  oonsor.  «t  ed.  Hnt^ 
Halle,  1887;  Franz  Sasetnlhl,  Studien  »urArUMsl.  Poetik,  in  the  Jih.  Miu^  XVIIL  p.  866  seq.,  471  seq., 
XIX.  p.  197  scq.,  XXIL  p.  217  seq.;  cf.  Jahn*s  Jahrb.^  89,  p.  504  seq.,  and  95,  pp.  159-184  and  221-886; 
Joh.  Vtthlen,  Zur  KrUik  AritL  SokHftsn  (Poetio  and  RhctoricX  Vienna,  1861,  in  the  aUzungthtrichU  of 
the  Vienna  Acad,  of  Sdenoea,  VuL  88,  No.  1,  pp.  59-148;  also,  Ariat.  Lehrt  von  der  Rangfolgs  dtr  T%oiU 
d€r  TroffidUy  in  tlie  **  GratviatiionKhrifi^  entitled  Sffmbola  philolofforvm  JBonnwHum  in  honorem 
Frid.  RUmshelii  colUda,  Lcipsic,  1S61,  pp.  155-184;  Btitrdge  mr  Arist.  PcSUUc,  Vienna,  1865-1867 
(flrom  the  ^Sitzangsberichte"  of  the  Academy);  Oust.  Teichm&ller.  AHtL  For»chungen^  I.:  Beitrag4 
9ur  Srklarung  der  PoUUs  dta  Ariel.  (Hullo,  1S67X  II. :  AriH,  FhHoe.  dsr  Kvntt  {ibid.  1869X  (cf. 
below,  $  60X 

Arifltotlo  probably  composed  a  number  of  works  in  dialogrue  during  his  first  residence  at 
Athens  and  in  the  life-time  of  Plato.  Of  this  class  was  the  dialogue  Eudemus^  some  frag- 
ments of  which  are  preserved  (op.  Plutarch,  Dio^  22 ;  Consol  ad  ApoL^  ch.  27 ;  Cic,  De 
Div.j  I.  25,  63,  etc.;  cf.  J.  Bemays,  in  the  Rhein,  Jfus.  f.  PhiL,  new  series,  XYI.  1861,  pp. 
236-246).  Eudemus  was  a  member  of  the  Platonic  circle,  a  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
participant  in  the  campaign  of  Dio  against  Dionysius  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell,  353  a  c.  To 
his  memory  Aristotle  dedicated  the  dialogue  named  after  him,  a  work  in  imitation  of 
Plato's  Phaedo ;  in  it  Aristotle  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  first  twenty-seven  volumes  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  given  by 
Diog.  Laert,  Y.  22-27  (cf.  Anonym,  Menag.^  61  seq.)  are  writings  in  dialogue.  They  are: 
On  Justice,  On  Poets,  On  Philosophy,  Politicus,  Gryllus,  Nerinthus,  Sophist,  Menexenus, 
Eroticus,  Symposion,  On  Riches,  Protrepticus,  etc  By  subsequent  writers  these  works 
were  termed  exoteric^  and  in  distinction  from  them  the  more  strictly  scientific  ones  were 
termed  esoteric.  In  Aristotle's  works  the  word  esoteric  does  not  occur  (yet  cf.  Anaiyt  Post, 
I.  10,  p.  76  b,  27,  6  iau  X6yo^  as  6  iv  ry  tjwxVj  in  opposition  to  i^u  ^yo^);  but  exoteric  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  *'  outwardly  directed,  addressed  to  the  respondent  (irpbc  fre/Mv),** 
arguing  from  what  appears  to  him  to  be  true,  in  contrast  to  that  which  interests  the 
thmker  who  looks  only  at  the  essential  (r^  ^iXoa6<^  koI  Cv^ovvti  naff  iavrov  fUXet  *  see 
Jbp.,  VIII.  1,  151b,  9;  Anal  Post,  I.  10,  76  b,  24;  Pol,  VII.  3,  1325b,  29,  and  compare 
Thurot,  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  81,  18G0,  p.  749  seq.,  and  in  his  Etudes  sur  Aristote,  Paris,  I860, 
p.  214  seq. ;  cf.  also  G.  Thomas,  De  Ar.  i^  X.  dsqvte  Ciceronis  Aristotelio  more,  Grott  1860,  and 
Stahr,  in  his  Arist.,  II.  pp.  235-279) ;  sometimes  Aristotle  (as  Jak.  Bemays  has  shown,  2>ui- 
loge  des  Arisi.,  Berlin,  1863,  pp.  29-93)  applies  the  epithet  in  question  to  his  dialogical  writ- 
ings; yet  he  also  employs  it  (Phys.,  IV.  10,  217  b,  19)  in  reference  to  those  explanatory 
parts  of  his  strictly  scientific  works,  with  which,  in  conformity  to  his  dialectical  method,  ho 
usually  prefaces  the  parts  devoted  to  rigid  demonstration  (air66ti^ii),  or  to  those  parts  which 
are  rather  "dialectical,"  i.  e.,  controversial,  than  '^apodictical,"  or  purely  scientific  (Pol,  I.  5, 
p.  1254  a,  33).  The  general  signification  of  the  word  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  the  applica- 
tion only  being  diflcrent.  Dialogues  are  also  termed  by  Aristotle  iv  Koiv<ft  yiyv6fuvoi  }u6yoi 
(**  arguments  carried  on  in  common,"  i.  «.,  by  moans  of  disputation  with  a  respondent, 
whether  in  real  SiaAeicTtKcu^  awddot^,  Top.,  VIII.  5,  or  in  diaiogical  writings),  or  eit<Jf- 
6o/ihHH  Xdyoi,  i,  e.,  ^yoi  given  to  the  pubUc,  in  distinction  from  unpublished  speculations, 
instituted  primarily  by  the  philosopher  for  his  own  benefit,  and  then  communicated, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  (private)  circle  of  pupils  associated  with  him  in 
strictly  scientific  speculation.  Rigidly  philosophical  speculations  are  termed  by  Aristotle, 
in  /U,  III.  12,  p.  1282  b,  19  et  oL  (cf.  Eud,  Eth.,  I.  8,  1217  b,  23),  ol  nard  ^iXoao^av  ?A}'oi, 
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■od  oloaety  rebted  to  this  la  tho  eipivaBioD  6i6aaKaXiiuii  ?o)Ai,  deSned  i: 

U.  S,  p.  166  b,  M  oi  it  Tim  a'laiuv  af>juv  eKamav  /tadl/iiariic  KoI  oijn  i 

jihrn/  So^uv  m<i^)'i^6fmiii  (wLicli  latter  T^yiu,  although  SH  rtipaarinDi  thcrnuvt  bo 

■a  exoteric,  do  nevcrtheleEl  Dot  wander  [t'om  Ibe  precies  matter  in  haiul.  like  tho  tftA* 

U)oi,PuL,U.  6,  netli,  39;  cf.  Elh.  £W.,  VII,  1,  I:l36n,  4  uud  B,  \TMb.  or  l]xO  ityri 

Toi  Tpiytairi/t,  Rhet,  I.  1,  1354  b,  2T,  t3B3  a,  2).    The  iiurtpiAa  are  detiued  l>^  Sin] 

(/n  Phi/t.,  386  b,  2a)  ai  ri  noma  ml  iC  ivS^uii  irtpaivi/uva,  bj  Philoponui,  oB  A^m 

niroi)t«rMDi  fir/H  jrpit  ruir  yv^iov^  riiv  OKpoarin/  tlpt/litvai,  dJ^a  rrpuc  toi-£  iruUuiif 

vui>  upw/Hvoi.     In  view  of  tho  fact  that  Arialotle  here  and  tliere  in  Ills  etrfclljr  adentlflo 

writiugB  addreseea  himself  to  the  "  hearers,"  and  tliat  nl  least  nuuy  a[  thcfo  wrilltigB  aland 

ill  tho  cloavst  rtlation  to  his  oral  lectures  (aipddstif,  whidi  were  Intended  to  bo  read  pubUdj' 

or  wcro  Uken  down  Trom  liis  eiteioporBneaiiB  lectures),  tlief  wero  culled  b;  later  g«Den- 

lions  acroamntic  or  (inotiipliuricall)')  anpodaiic.     PhiloBophical   occupation  with  a  wpeciQe 

group  or  objeclB  waa  called  a  irpay/iaTfla,  ood  hence  the  rigidly  philoeophical  wiiltng% 

directed  atrictly  and  alone  to  the  object  or  inqiiir<r,  leering  out  all  dialogicnl  omaioeBtalKa, 

were  termed  by  the  aiicccsaoTB  of  Aristotle  "  pniginatic."     His  worka  uf  thia  sort  appur, 

either  wliolly  or  for  tbo  mast  pert,  not  to  Imvo  been  miidu  ptiblio  by  AriHlolle  himaelr,  aft 

long  as  he  was  engaged  in  lecturing  on  the  Bulijecta  of  which  tiiey  treat,  but  to  ha** 

boon  llrat  published  by  liia  scliolara — a  part  of  them  by  AndroniciiB  of  Rhodes. 

As  secondary  worka  and  foreninnera  of  his  strictly  scientific  writings  we  must  regai4 
the  inrapvfifMTa,  or  the  ruuines  drawn  up  by  Aristotle  for  liis  perHonol  um,  and  some  of 
whicli  attained  to  publicity.  Among  Iho  loat  works  of  this  kind  belong  ubslrBcts  of  the 
wrillngs  of  Archytas,  of  Ihe  Platonic  Bejiublic,  of  tho  Lega,  the  IVni.,  etc.,  mentioned  bj' 
Diog.  I.,  lu  his  list  of  Arlauille'ii  worha.  The  work  Zh  Mdiaao,  de  Sei,opha«t  (or  lU  Zneme), 
dt  Gorgia,  which  lias  come  down  to  ua,  bears  also  tlie  cbamcler  of  a  iVd^vi^a,  tiut  ita 
■ntbenticity  is  at  least  doubtful  (see  ahove,  g  I T).  In  the  same  class  belong  also  the  woilu 
De  Bono  and  De  liris,  of  wbicH  fyagmenta  are  extant,  eollectrd  and  edited  by  Bnuidis  (Bonn, 
lsi;i)j  they  arc  memoirs  of  Plato's  oral  teachings,  written  down  n-ooi  memory  with  tho  aid, 
perhaps,  of  tranecrlpls  of  Plato's  lectures  mado  at  or  near  llie  lime  of  their  deliveij. 
tlw  works  of  Bmniils,  Boumot.  and  others,  ciled  al>oTC.  §  41. 

Aristotle's  logical  works  are  the  ica-nrj-npuu  (whoso  autlientidtj  ii  not  wholly 
eee  Spangel,  Mancliener  Gel,  Am.,  1S4S,  Xo,  5,  and  Prantl,  in  Ihe  ilrtl  volume  of  hto 
At  I<v«*),  on  the  fiindBmental  forms  of  the  mentally  representnble,  and  Iho  correapoi 
fundamental  foriiis  of  mental  representaiions  B[id  words,  or  on  the  fundamental  fams  of 
■' afflrmationB  concerning  tlie  cxiBWnl;"  irjpi  ippirotia(  {Di  htteryntaboiu,  whoaa  genutno- 
QOKB  is  riftputcd  by  Androniciis  of  Rhodiis,  though,  apparently,  on  instiffliMcnt  gTMUKts),  OB 
the  rroposition  and  tho  Judgment ;  avahrtina  tipattpa,  on  tho  Syllogism  :  ai'akvri3ii 
respecting  Proof,  DeHnition,  Division,  and  tho  Cognition  of  Principle 
Dialectical  or  Kxamining  Inferences,  such  as  usiully  arise  in  dispiitaliot 
or  probable  premlsea  {Moia) ;  and  irtpi  aa^iariKin/  iiiyz"',  on  tho  Fallacies  of  tba  Soidll 
in  their  refutations  and  on  Ihe  exposure  of  Iho  deceptive  appcamnce  in  thew  fklUciM. 
TUeso  works  were  termed  by  the  Aristotelians  ipyavmi,  i.  t.,  works  treating  of  method, 
lUe  "or^non"  of  investigation.  In  the  Tojtica.  VIIl.  U,  163b,  II,  ArlBlotlo  rennrin 
that  it  IB  an  important  aid  lipfaim')  to  llio  attainment  of  sclentlUc  Icnowled^,  lo  b«  ablo  to 
draw  Ihe  couBcqiiencos  which  follow  from  each  one  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  and 
in  Uel,  IV.  3,  1005  b.  4,  he  adds  that  tlic  study  of  llie  doctrine  of  {lie  or  j  ir  (or  nf  beii^c 
as  such,  i.  e.  the  study  of  onlolog;  or  metaphysics,  irpim;  ^Xnaotia]  must  not  bo  com- 
iiicn<^  until  one  is  already  IVmiliar  with  Analytics;  these  remarks  of  Aristotle  Indleota 
tJio  origin  and  aigniScsnce  of  Uie  term  "  Organon,"  as  above  applied. 
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To  the  works  on  irpur^  fiXooo^  some  arranger  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (Andronioiis 
of  RhodeSi  as  there  Is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt),  on  the  ground  of  certain  didactic 
utterances  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  irpdnpov  vpoc  ifidc  and  the  Trpdrepov  ^'voa^  or  the 
*'  prior  for  us  "^  and  the  *'  prior  by  nature,"  assigned  a  place  after  those  on  physics,  and 
hence  gave  to  them,  as  arranged  in  fourteen  books,  the  general  title,  ra  fterd  ra  fwjucd 
(works  coming  after  tliose  relating  to  Physics),  the  books  being  numbered  A,  a,  B,  F,  etc., 
up  to  N  =  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  etc,  to  XIV. ;  in  determining  the  order  of  the  books,  he  seems 
to  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  citations  contained  in  them.  Tlie  *'  Metaphysics  "  is 
made  up  of  an  extended,  connected,  but  not  completely  finished  exposition  of  doctrine 
(Book  I. :  Philosophical  and  historico-critical  Introduction,  and  Books  III. ;  IV. ;  VI.,  VII., 
VIII. ;  IX.),  and  of  several  smaller  and  in  part  spurious  treatises.  Some  ancient  authorities 
attribute  the  authorship  of  Book  II.  (a)  to  Pasicles  of  Rhodes,  a  son  of  a  brother  of  Eude- 
mns  and  an  auditor  of  Aristotle.  According  to  others.  Book  I.  (A)  was  his  composition  (see 
Asclcp.,  Schol  in  ArisL  ed  Br.^  p.  520  a,  6).  Book  V.  (A)  contains  an  inquiry  irepl  roi  irooax*^^ 
respecting  the  various  significations  of  philosophical  terms,  and  is  cited  by  this  title  in  VI. 
4,  VII.  I,  and  X.  1.  Book  X.  treats  of  the  one  and  the  many,  the  identical  and  tlie 
opposed,  etc.  Book  XI.  contains,  in  chaps.  1-8,  p.  1065  a,  26,  a  shorter  presentation  of 
the  substance  of  III.,  IV.,  and  VI.;  if  genuine,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
sketch ;  if  not,  it  is  an  abstract  made  by  an  early  Aristotelian ;  chaps.  1  and  2  correspond 
with  Book  III.  {anopicu,  doubts,  difficulties),  3-6  with  IV.  (the  problem  of  metaphysics  and 
the  principle  of  contradiction),  and  7  and  8,  up  to  the  place  indicated,  with  VI.  (introduce 
tory  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  substance) ;  tlio  rest  of  Book  XI.  is  a  compilation  from  the 
Physics,  and  hence  decidedly  spurious.  The  first  five  chapters  of  Book  XII.  contain  a 
sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  (more  fully  detailed  in  Books  VII.  and  VIII.)  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  potentiality  and  actuality  (discussed  more  fully  in  Book  IX.) ;  chaps.  6-15 
are  a  somewhat  more  detailed,  but  still  very  compressed  exposition  of  Aristotle's  theology. 
The  last  two  books  (XIII.  and  XIV.)  contain  a  critique  of  the  theory  of  ideas  and  of  the 
number-doctrine,  which  in  parts  (XIII.  4  and  5)  agrees  verbally  with  portions  of  the  first 
book  (I.  6  and  9).  An  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Titze,  and  modified  and  expanded 
by  Glaser  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  Books  I.,  IX.  chs.  1-8,  and  XII.,  constituted  origi- 
nally a  shorter  draught  of  the  whole  rrpitrrj  ^Ouoaw^ia^  of  which  the  first  book  was  retained 
by  Aristotle  in  his  larger  work,  while  the  rest  wore  altered  and  enlarged ;  but  this  theory 
is  very  uncertain,  ond  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  whole  of  Book  K  (XI.)  and  at  least  the 
first  part  of  Book  A  (XII.)  are  spurious.  In  the  relation  of  Books  I.,  XIIL  and  XIV.,  to 
each  other  and  to  tlie  whole  there  is  much  that  is  puzzling;  in  particular,  it  would  seem 
that  Aristotle  can  not  have  intended  the  repetition  of  the  critique  of  the  theory  of  ideas. 
The  parts  of  Book  XIII.  which  agree  with  parts  in  the  first  book  appear  to  have  been 
written  later  than  the  latter,  and  not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  some  revising  Aristotelian ;  the 
genuineness  of  Book  XIIL,  as  far  as  ch.  9,  p.  1086  a,  21,  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Metaph.  is  said  (by  Albertus  Magnus,  see  Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques)  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Arabians  as  the  work  of  Theophrastus.  The  natural  termination  of 
the  Metaphysics  is  with  the  doctrine  of  God,  or  the  theology  of  Aristotle  (XII.  6-10). 

The  series  of  works  on  nature^  science  opens  with  the  ^tw*c;^  anpSaat^  in  eight  books 
(called  also  fvaucd  or  rd  irepl  pvceo^^  of  which  V.,  VI.,  ond  VIII.  treat  specially  of  motion, 
while  VII.  seems  not  to  belong  in  this  connection,  and  was  probably  not  written  by  Aris- 
totle  at  all) ;  to  this  should  be  joined  irepi  ovpavov  in  four  and  irepi  yrviceur  Kal  ^pd^  in 
two  books ;  also  the  fiercupo^oytKO  (or  rrpt  pereupcn)  in  four  bookf>,  of  which  the  fourth 
appears  to  be  an  independent  treatise.  The  book  ircpl  Koofiov  is  spurious.  The  opuscule 
RT/>2  XP^^V^"^^^  was  composed  in  the  Peripatetic  school.     The  original  work  on  plants  is 
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kwt;  the  one  which  exists  under  that  tide  in  our  editions  is  spurbufl — periiaps  the  work 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  The  History  of  Animals  (nepl  ra  C^ki  laropiat,  of  which  the  tenth 
book  is  spurious),  together  with  certain  related  works  on  the  parts,  generation,  and 
locomotion  of  animals  (the  trepl  ^<fi(jv  Ktv^aeu^  is  not  genuine),  is  preserved,  but  the 
Anatomy  of  Animals  {avaro/iat)  is  lost  To  the  three  books  nepl  iivxvi  join  on  the 
opuscules:  nepi  aia^^euc  koI  ala^ijTCn>f  wepl  fivfffUfg  tcai  avafiv^tij^^  nepl  ifirvov  koI  kyp^ 
y6paeij^^  ntpl  kwirviuv^  irepl  fiovruc^  ry^  ev  role  vTrvotgj  nepl  ftaKpoPt&nfrof  Kai  Ppaxvfit&nfTor, 
vepi  l^urjc  koI  ^avdrov  (with  which  the  irepi  ve&nfTo^  Koi  yvp^  of  our  editions  must  ap- 
parently be  classed).  The  ^toyvotfUKa  is  spurioua  The  collection  of  irpopX^ftara  is  a 
conglomerate  gradually  brought  together  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle's  notes  (cf  Carl  Prantl, 
Ueber  die  ProbUme  des  Arist,  in  the  Abh.  der  Akad,  d.  W.,  Munich,  1850).  The  ntpl 
davfioalav  otcovofidTuv  is  spurious  (cf.  H.  Schrader,  Ueber  die  Qwdlen  der  pseudtHtrigi  Schr0 
tr.  e,  a^  in  the  Jahrb.  /.  PhiloL  u.  Pad,,  Vol.  97,  1867,  pp.  217-232);  so,  perhaps,  is  alao 
the  irrp2  ardfujv  ypafifiuv. 

Three  works  in  our  Chrpus  AristoteUum  treat  of  ethica  in  general :  tfiucib,  "SucofxAxeta  in 
ten  books,  ijOiKo.  Evdr/fieta  in  seven  books,  and  iduca  fieydXa  (perhaps  corrupted  from  ifltnEw 
Ke^dXauL  or  from  ijdiKuv  fieyd/juv  icf^oAo/a,  according  to  Trendelenburg's  conjecture,  Beit' 
ruge  zur  Philos.,  Vol.  XL,  Berlin,  1855,  p.  352  seq.).  The  three  works  on  ethics  correspond 
with  each  other  in  content  as  follows:  Eth,  Kic.,  I.,  II.,  III.  1-7,  Eih.  End,,  I.,  II.,  Magn. 
Mor.,  I.  1-19,  contain  general  preparatory  considerations;  Eth.  Kic,  III.  8-15  and  IV.,  EUl 
Eud.t  III.,  Magn,  Mor.,  I.  20-23,  treat  of  the  different  ethical  virtues,  with  the  exception  of 
justice;  Eih.  Nic.,  V.,  with  which  Eth,  End.,  IV.,  is  identical,  and  Magn,  Mar.,  I.  34,  and  II., 
init.,  relate  to  justice  and  equity ;  Eih.  Nie.,  VI.,  with  wliich  Eth.  EwL,  V.,  is  identical,  and 
Magn.  Mor.,  I.  35  (cf  II.  2,  3),  relate  to  the  dianoetic  virtues ;  Eth  Nic.,  VII.,  identical 
with  Eth.  Eud.f  VI.,  and  Magri.  Mor.,  II.  4-7,  to  continence,  incontinence,  and  pleasure ; 
Eth  Kic.,  VIII.,  IX.,  Eih  Ettd.,  VII.  1-12  (or  13  intt,  where  there  is  evidently  a  gap),  and 
Magn.Mor.,  II.  11-17,  treat  of  friendship ;  E(^i.Eud.,  VII.  13  (where  the  text  is  full  of  gaps 
and  alterations)  treats  of  the  power  of  wisdom  {i^pdvTfai^,  practical  wisdom);  Magn,  Mar,,  II. 
10,  of  the  signification  oT bpSb^  ?'6yoc,  and  of  the  power  of  ethical  knowledge;  Eth.  Eud., 
VII.  14,  15,  and  Magn.  Mar.,  II.  8,  9,  of  prosperity  and  Ka?jOKdya6ia  (honor,  the  union 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  good);  Eth.  Nic.,  X.,  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  That  tlie 
so-called  Magna  Moralia,  the  shortest  of  these  works,  is  not  the  oldest  of  tliem  (as 
8chleicrmachcr  believed),  but  that  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (from  which  the  citations 
in  PoL,  II.  2,  III.  9  and  12,  IV.  41,  VII.  1  and  13,  are  made)  is  the  original  work  of 
Aristotle,  while  the  Eudcmian  Ethics  is  a  work  of  his  pupil,  Eudemus,  based  on  the 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  that  the  Magna  Moralia  is  an  abstract  from  both,  but  principally 
from  the  Eudoniian  Ethics,  has  been  almost  universally  allowed  since  Spongers  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  (see  above,  p.  141);  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  however  (Morale 
d'Aristotej  Paris,  185G),  sees  in  the  Eudemian  Ethics  not  so  much  an  original  work  of 
Eudemus,  as  rather  a  mere  redaction  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ethics  by  Aristotle,  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  his  auditors  (probably  by  Eudemus,  who,  it  is  supposed,  wrote  them  down 
for  hid  own  use,  as  thoy  were  delivered);  he  is  inclined  to  assign  to  the  Magn.  MardL  aiKO 
the  same  date  and  kind  of  origin.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  latter  work 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  such  are  the  marks  of  Stoic  influences  in  thought  and  termi- 
nology which  it  contains  (see  Ramsauer,  Zur  Charakteristik  der  Magna  Moralia  [  G.'Pr.\, 
Oldenburg,  1858,  and  Spcngel,  Arist  Siudicn,  I..  Munich,  1863,  p.  17,  and  Trendelenburg, 
Einige  Belege  fur  die  nacharisL  Ab/assungszeit  der  Magna  Mar.,  in  his  Histor.  Beitr.,  III.  p. 
433  seq.);  the  following  citation  contained  in  it  (II.  6,  1201  b,  25):  Ctanep  k^fuv  h  rvi^ 
avaXvriKoi^,  is  ground  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  author  published  it  under  the  name  of 
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Aristotle;  stQl,  othor  Analiftioa  (paraphrases  of  the  Aristotelian  work)  maj  be  meant  Of 
the  Hudmnian  Ethics,  Spengel  and  Zeller,  m  particular,  have  shown  that  the  author,  though 
generally  following  Aristotle,  has  introduced  original  matter,  which  appears  occasionally 
in  the  light  of  an  intentional  correction  of  Aristotle.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  appears 
to  have  been  published  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  by  his  son  Nicomachua.  To  which 
work  the  books  common  to  the  Nicomachean  and  Eudemian  Ethics  (.Vtic.,  V.-VIL,  Eud,, 
IV.-VX)  originally  belonged,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  may  be  shown,  as  well  on 
internal  grounds  as  from  references  in  tlie  PoUtica^  that  the  first  of  these  books  {EUl 
Nic,  Y,=Eth,  Eudem,,  IV.)*  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics-f  The  pres- 
ent Book  VI.  of  the  Atd  Eih.  (=  B.  V.  of  the  Eud.)  sgrees  in  many  respects  better  with 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Eud.  tlian  with  those  which  belong  to  the  Kic  Eth.  (cf.  Alb. 
Max.  Fischer,  De  Eth.  Me.  et  Eud.,  diss,  inaug.,  Bonn.  1847,  and  Fritzsche  in  his  edition  of 
the  Aid  EUiics) ;  yet  at  lesst  a  book  of  essentially  similar  content  must  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Nic.  Eth.,  to  which  book  Aristotle  refers  in  JHeiaph,  I.  1,  981  b,  25.  But 
the  last  of  these  identical  books  {Eth.  Kic.  VII.  =  EtJt,  Eud.,  VI.)  belongs  very  probably 
either  wholly  or  at  least  in  its  last  chapters  (Eth.  Nic.,  VII.  12-16,  which,  like  B.  X.  of 
^he  Nic,  though  not  altogether  in  the  same  sense,  treats  of  pleasure)  not  to  the  Nioih 
maehean  Ethics,  and  is  also  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  earlier  draught  of  Aristotle^s,  but  as  a 
later  revision,  probably  executed  by  Eudemus.  The  opuscule  nrpl  aperuv  Kcd  kcuuuv  is 
probably  spurious.  Tlie  eight  books  of  the  iroXtriKd  join  on  to  the  Ethics.  According  to 
Barth.  8t  Hilaire  and  others  the  original  order  of  the  Books  was  L,  II.,  III.,  VII.,  VIIJ., 
IV.,  VL,  V. :  yet  the  theory  that  Book  V.  and  VL,  have  been  made  to  exchange  places,  is 
improbable ;  Hildenbrand,  Zeller,  and  others,  oppose,  while  Spengel,  and,  in  a  recent  work, 
Ondcen  (SiaatsL  des  ArisL,  I.  98  seq.)  defend  it  That  Books  VII.  and  VIIL  should  follow 
immediately  after  III.  is  extremely  probable,  was  long  ago  affirmed,  among  others,  by 
Nicolas  d'Oresme  (died  in  1382)  and  by  Conring  (who  edited  the  Politics  in  1656)  to  be 
the  order  intended  by  Aristotle.  In  B.  L  Aristotle  treats  of  the  household,  omitting, 
however,  to  give  rules  for  the  moral  education  and  training  of  children,  since  these 
depend  on  the  ends  pursued  by  the  state.  In  B.  II.  he  criticises  various  philosophical 
ideals  and  existing  forms  of  the  state.  In  B.  III.  he  discusses  the  conception  of  the 
state,  and  distinguishes,  as  tlie  diflTerent  possible  forms  of  government,  monarchy  and 

^  With  the  poMibl«  exception  of  eb«.  11, 18, 16. 

t  In  the  ^second  half  the  order  has  been  considerablj  dUtarbed.  The  section,  c  10,  p.  1184  a,  28-1 184  a, 
16,  moat  be  misplaced ;  Hildenbrand  cunjocture s  that  it  belongs  at  the  end  of  e.  8.  This  conjecture  la 
opposed  by  the  expression  ctpi}r«u  arptfrcpor,  p.  1184  a,  24.  which  implies  a  greater  seporation  fh>m  c.  8,  and 
bj  the  general  plan  evidently  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  the  whole  work,  in  actwrdance  with  which  the  special 
•od  particolarly  the  political  bearings  of  each  topic  are  not  considered  until  each  topic  has  been  treated  of 
In  general  terms;  according  to  this  method  the  passage  in  question  should  not  come  before  c9,and  perhapa 
not  before  c  10.  C.  15  must  follow  immediately  after  c.  12,  and  hence  Zeller  would  pkice  this  chapter,  with 
the  cxeeption  of  the  last  sentence,  between  cc  12  and  13;  but  since  c  18  in  respect  of  subject-matter  (not 
formally,  indeed;  perhaps  some  words  have  fallen  awny  from  the  beginning)  Joins  on  to  c.  10  (Spengel 
asaerta  this  co^Jecturally ;  Hermann  Adolph  Fechncr,  Hampke,  and  others  are  more  positire),  the  correct 
order  la  rather  to  be  rei>t»red  by  placing  cc  11  and  12  after  18  and  14.  As  the  correct  order,  therefore,  we 
would  propose  the  following:  cc  8,  9, 10,  excepting  the  section  abore  indicated,  18, 14,  then  that  section 
from  c  10,  and  finally  11, 12,  W  The  defective  arrangement  msy  have  arisen  from  the  misplacement  of  a 
few  leavea  In  an  original  codex.  Originally,  a  leaf  numbered,  e.  g..  a,  contained  say  c  8  poti  msd.  to  c  10, 
p.  1184 a,  28,  leaf  a  •»-/.,  c  10, 1135a,  15  to  c  10,^».,  p.  lisea,  9,  leaf  a  •»-  7/.,  c  13  and  14,  p.  1187  a.  4  to 
1138  a,  8.  leaf  a  -«-  ///.,  tho  passage  now  standing  In  c  10,  p.  1184  a,  23  to  1185  a,  15,  leaf  a  •»-  /F.,  cc.  11  and 
It,  p.  1188  a,  10  to  1187  a,  4,  and,  finally,  leaf  a  •»-  V..  the  oondusion  of  the  whole  book,  c  15,  p.  llSSa,  4  to 
1188 b,  14.  The  leaves  then  fell  Into  the  false  order:  a,  <i  -f  777.,  a  -1-7.,  a  -f  IV.,  a  ^  JJ.^a  ^  V.  The 
author  of  the  Magna  Mcralia  seems  to  have  found  this  srrangement  already  existing.  Perhaps  at  the 
plaae  where  this  oonfhston  aroe«i.  two  books  of  the  Eud.  Etkics  were  inserted  Into  the  iVic.  Xtk.  A  differ 
•lit  order  Is  proposed  by  Trcndeleuburg,  ZTiet  Btitr.  sur  rhUo9.y  III.  pp.  418-425. 
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tTranny,  aristocracy  and  olig^rchjTf  politeia  (a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens)  and  de- 
mocracy. He  then  treats  (II L  14-17)  of  the  first  of  the  above  forms,  whidi  under 
certain  conditions  is  reckoned  by  him  as  the  best  possible,  and  (III.  18,  and  its  con- 
tinuation :  YII.  and  VIII.)  of  the  good  state,  which  is  favored  in  respect  of  its  external 
conditions,  and  is  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  best  men,  i.  e.,  citizens  who  are  virtuously 
educated.  In  Books  IV.  and  T.  follows  the  inquiry  concerning  the  other  forms  of  the 
state  besides  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  B.  V.  being  especially  occupied  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  preservation  and  destruction  of  governments;  B.  V.  thus 
contains  what,  according  to  lY.  2,  was  to  follow  after  the  characterization  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  genesis  of  tlie  different  forms  of  the  state,  viz. :  the  science  of  Political  Nosology 
and  Therapeutics.  In  B.  VI.  Aristotle  treats  supplementarily  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
democracy  and  oligarchy  and  of  the  different  offices  in  the  state,  the  discussion  having 
been  very  likely  originally  extended  to  other  topics,  including,  in  particular,  the  subject 
of  laws.  At  least  the  second  Book  of  the  Economies  is  spurious.  The  TroArrrZo/,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  some  158  states,  is  lost.  Tlie  Poetic  (trepl  iroinriK^)  is  incom- 
plete in  its  present  form.  The  Rhetoric^  in  three  books,  has  been  preserved.  The  Rhelor 
ad  Alex,  is  spurious  (according  to  Spengel — who  edited  it  in  1844 — Victorius,  BuUle,  and 
others,  who  found  their  rejection  of  it  on  Quintil.,  III.  4,  9). 

The  chronological  order  in  which  the  works  of  rigidly  philosophical  form  were  written 
can  be  for  the  most  part,  though  not  in  all  instances,  determined  with  certainty ;  the 
interest  belonging  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  rather  one  of  method  than  of 
development,  since  Aristotle  seems  to  have  composed  these  works  (except,  perhaps,  those 
on  logic)  during  his  second  residence  at  Athens,  hence  at  a  time  when  his  philosophical 
development  was  already  substantially  complete.  Frequently  one  work  is  cited  in  another. 
But  these  citations  are  in  so  many  cases  reciprocal,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  infer  any 
thing  from  them  as  to  the  historical  sequence  of  tlie  works ;  such  inferences  can  be  drawn 
with  perfect  certainty  only  when  a  work  is  announced  as  yet  to  be  written.  The  logical 
'writings  were  probably  composed  the  earliest  (in  Anal.  Posi.y  II.  12,  anticipatory  reference 
la  made  to  the  Physics:  fMd?.kov  6e  ^avepdq  iv  rotf  Kodd'Xov  irepi  luvfioeu^  del  lex^^'oi  irepi 
avruv),  and  in  the  following  order:  Categories^  Topiea,  Analytica,  and  still  later  the  IM 
Interpret.,  in  which  work  the  previous  existence  not  only  of  the  Analytica^  but  also  of  the 
Psychology,  is  affirmed  by  implication.  "Whether  the  ethical  works  {Eth.  Nie.  and  P(^it.) 
were  written  before  (Rose)  or  after  (Zeller)  the  physical  and  psychological,  is  question- 
able, though  the  former  alternative  is  by  far  the  more  probable ;  Eth.  Nie.,  1.13, 1102  a,  26, 
presupposes  only  popular  expositions  of  psychological  problems  (in  the  early  dialogical 
works)  and  not  the  three  books  rrepi  rln'xv^,  and  VI.  4,  iniL,  points  only  to  works  of  tho 
same  character  on  the  difference  between  irolijat^  and  Tzpa^iq-^  VI.  13,  1144  a,  9,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  imply  tho  previous  existence  of  the  De  Anima\  but  this  book  was 
also  apparently  not  written  by  Aristotle,  but  by  Eudemus.  Aristotle  could  compose  his 
ethical  works  before  his  psychological  works,  because  (according  to  Eth.  N.,  I.  13),  though 
BeLtprjTkov  n^  noMriKtIt  rrepl  intx^,  yet  this  is  necessary  only  f^*  baov  iKaviJ^  Ix^^  ^P^  ''o 
Crrovfieva^  and  ethics  {EQl  N.,  II.  2)  is  not  a  purely  scientific  but  a  practical  doctrine.  The 
Ethics  and  Politics  were  followed  by  the  Poetic  (to  which  anticipatory  reference  is  made, 
Pol.,  VIII.  7),  and  the  Rhetoric  (which  appears  to  be  referred  to,  by  anticipation,  in  Eth.,  II. 
,  7,  p.  1 108  b,  6) ;  according  to  Rhet.,  I.  1 1,  p.  1372  a,  1 ;  III.  2,  p.  1404  b,  7,  the  Poetic  pre- 
.  ceded  the  Rhetoric.  That  tho  Rhet  was  composed  immediately  after  the  logical  works 
(Rose)  is  scarcely  to  be  credited:  it  must  have  been  preceded  not  only  by  the  logical  bnt 
also  by  the  eth ico- political  works,  in  accordance  with  the  Aristotelian  dicta,  Rhet,  I.  2, 
1366  0,  25,  and  4,  1359  b,  9  :  rifv  }»rrroptK^  otov  wapa^'ec  ti  t^  diaXetr-tKr/^  enat  koI  t^  mpl 
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r4  ^dij  wpayfrnreia^  fp>  diKOiAv  iari  rrpoaayoptveiv  TroXtrucfyv^  and  9  infropudi  oiyKetrai  eK  re  t(i 
avaXuTuc^  entar^fif^  koI  r^  trepl  to  ffin  no^rtic^.  The  works  relating  to  physics  were  con»» 
posed  in  the  following  order:  Auscult  physieae,  De  CodOy  De  Gener.  et  Corr,,,  Mdeoralogica; 
then  followed  the  works  relating  to  organic  nature  and  psychical  life.  That  the  Metaphysics 
is  of  later  date  than  the  Physics  (which  Rose  incorrectly  places  after  the  former)  follows 
with  certainty  from  Phys.^  I.  9,  p.  192  a,  36:  r^c  f^p^fK  ^t^ooo^a^  ipyov  kari  dtopiaat,  itore  et^ 
iKiivov  T^  Kotpov  anoKeioHu;  in  it  the  Analytics^  Ethics^  and  Physics  are  cited.  According  t# 
the  statement  of  Asclepius  {SchoL  in  ArisL^  p.  519  b,  33),  the  MetapK  was  not  first  edited 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  by  Eudemus,  to  whom  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
sent  it,  but  very  much  later,  from  an  imperfect  copy,  which  was  "completed  by  additions  from 
otlier  Aristotelian  works.  From  this  review  it  results  inductively  that  Aristotle  advanced 
in  a  strictly  methodical  manner  in  the  composition  of  his  works  from  the  irp&repov  irp^  i^/iaf 
to  the  xp&repov  ^vaei^  in  accordance  with  the  didactic  requirement,  to  which,  with  special 
reference  to  logic  (analytics)  and  metaphysics  (first  philosophy),  he  gives  expression  in 
ifel,  IV.  3,  p.  1005  b,  4,  namely,  that  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  former  before  ''hear- 
ing "  the  latter. 

According  to  Strabo  (XIII.  1,  54)  and  Plutarch  (Vit  Sully  ch.  26)  a  strange  fortune 
befell  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  two  centuries  following  the  death  of  Theophrastus. 
The  whole  of  the  extensive  library  of  Aristotle,  including  his  own  works,  came  first  into 
tlie  possession  of  Tlieophrastus,  who  left  them  to  his  pupil,  Ncleus  of  Skepsis  in  Troas ; 
after  his  death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  relatives  in  Troas,  who,  fearing  lest  the 
princes  of  Pergamus  might  seek  to  take  them  away  for  their  own  library,  concealed  them 
in  a  cellar  or  pit  (6i<jpv^\  where  they  suffered  considerable  injury  from  dampness.  Accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,  Deipnos,^  I.  3,  this  same  library  had  been  acquired  by  purchase  for  the 
Alexandrian  Library  in  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus ;  but  this,  at  least,  can  not  be 
true  of  the  original  MSS.  of  Arist  and  Theophrastus.  These  manuscripts  were  finally 
discovered  (about  100  b.  c.)  by  Apellicon  of  Teos,  a  wealthy  bibliophile,  who  bought  them 
and  carried  them  to  Athens ;  he  sought  as  well  as  possible  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  gave 
the  works  to  the  public  Soon  afterward,  at  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Romans  (86  B.  a), 
tlie  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sulla.  A  grammarian  named  Tyrannion,  from 
Amisoa  in  Pontus  (on  him  see  Planer,  De  Tyrannione  grammoHcOj  Berlin,  1852),  made  use 
of  them,  and  firom  him  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  the  Peripatetic,  received  copies,  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  (about  70  b.  c.)  set  on  foot  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  drew 
up  a  catalogue  of  them.  Strabo  brings  the  narrative,  at  least  in  the  text  of  the  Gtographica 
as  we  now  possess  it,  only  down  to  Tyrannion ;  what  relates  to  Andronicus  is  found  in 
Plutarch.  Strabo  and  Plutarch  assume  that  in  the  period  preceding  their  discovery  by 
ApelUoon,  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle  were  inaccessible  to  students,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  existed  only  in  the  original  manuscripts,  and  thus  they  explain  the 
deviation  of  the  later  Peripatetics  from  Aristotle  in  doctrine;  and  by  the  numerous 
hiatuses  in  the  badly  disfigured  manuscripts,  which  no  one  knew  how  to  fill  out  correctly, 
they  explain  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  in  later  times.  But  the 
supposition  that  all  the  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  remained  concealed  from  the 
public  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  is  in  itself  scarcely  credible,  and  is  refuted  by  the  traces 
(which  Brandis,  Spengel,  Stalir,  Zeller,  and  others  have,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
pointed  out)  of  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  important  of  tlie  strictly  philo- 
sophical works  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ  The  depo- 
sitions of  Strabo  and  Plutarch  respecting  the  fortune  of  the  manuscripts  are,  however, 
of  unquestionable  authority,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  not  only  some  rough  draughts 
made  by  Aristotle,  which  were  not  intended  for  publication,  but  also  some  of  the  larger 
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works,  In  particular  the  Mtligihyikt,  and  perhaps  also  tbo  Politiea  were  first  made 
af\er  their  discovory  by  ApclticuD.  (Thla  is  asserted  in  reference  to  tlie  Fayrkoleyn  bj  BL 
Kssen,  iu  his  J>0- JTcUer  lu  iStepfu,  Stsrgard,  1SG6;'  the  supposition  is  poasible.  Iliat  in  tba 
twofold  recension  in  which  parts  of  the  second  Book  of  the  PtychBU>ffy  hove  come  down 
,ta  us,  and  in  whicli  perhaps  the  entire  work  at  one  time  existed,  we  poBBeps,  on  tha 
hand,  the  form  which  the  work  receiTcd  from  Alexandrian  tradition,  and,  on  Iho  other, 
rorm  in  which  it  appearc-d  after  its  revision  by  AndronicuB ;  still,  it  appeors  more  [irobal 
that  the  one  form  is  the  ArisioteliBD.  and  tliat  tlio  other  is  the  paraphrace  of  aome  Aris- 
totelian.) The  theory  tluit  several  of  the  chief  philosopliical  works  of  Aristotle  were 
unknown  in  the  time  from  Theophraslus  and  Nelens  to  Apellicon  and  Andronlcua,  reCBiie* 
a  certain  conSrraatioD  from  the  list  of  Aristotle's  works  in  Diog;.  L..  V.  23-27,  in  case  ihia 
list  was  {as  Nietzscho  ar^uea)  not  derived  from  the  work  of  Andronlcua  oa  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  but,  through  the  works  of  Demetrius  MagTios,  and  Diocles,  from  the  work  of 
Hertnippua  the  Callimscliean  (at  least,  for  the  most  part,  and  aside  from  certain  addiliooa 
taken  from  authorities  belonging  tu  the  time  after  Androuicus). 

Tlie  edition  set  on  foot  b;  Andronlcua  gave  new  life  to  the  stnd;  of  the  worka  of 
Aristotle.  The  Peripatetics  of  the  following  period  distinguished  themselves  partiralarly 
as  paraphrosts  and  commentators,  as  did  also  several  of  the  Neo-Platonlsts,  such  u 
ThemiHliuB,  SimpliciuB,  and  Philoponus,  From  the  Greeks  the  wriiinga  of  Arlslotle 
(with  the  exception  of  the  dialogicat  works,  which  were  suffered  to  perish)  into  the 
of  ttic  Syrians  and  Anibiuna  (see  below,  gg  95  and  96).  In  Iho  Chrislian  schoola 
the  logical  worka  of  Aristotle  and  various  oipoaitlons  of  the  Aristotellau  Logic  by  Bofill 
and  others,  were  employed  aa  leit-bDoks;  St  Aiigiisiinu'a  recommendatit 
■orvcd  aa  nn  authority  for  their  use.  The  principal  works  of  Aristotle  on  logjo 
however,  not  known  even  to  iho  Scholaatips  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cebttii7| 
and  then  only  in  Latin  translations.  In  the  seoind  half  of  the  IwellUi  and  In  Uit 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  physical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  nTiliiigs  of  Ari*tl>tto 
betame  alao  known  In  the  Western  world,  at  first  (until  near  the  year  Mli)  only  Ihtnugh 
the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  but  anerwnrd  by  moans  of  direct  translations  from  the  Omk 
(see  below,  g  SS);  same  works,  in  particular,  the  Politics,  in  place  of  which  the  AisUmu 
knew  only  of  spurious  works  on  the  same  subject,  became  known  only  through  tlie  latter 
choonel.  The  tmnolations  from  ilie  Arabian  are  distorted  to  the  extent  of  being  com- 
pletely unintelligible ;  the  direct  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  capocislty  the  tnnsUttoii 
of  oil  or,  nt  least,  of  very  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was  made  in  about  IS69- 
13T0  by  Wilhelm  von  Moerbecke,  by  request  of  Tliumas  Aqiilnns,  are  executed  Willi  auch 
literol  fidelity,  as  in  many  inatanceH  lo  enable  ua  to  infer  from  their  form  wlist  was  the 
reading  of  Codices  on  which  they  are  based,  but  Ibey  are  done  wiihout  taite  and  not 
unfreqiienEly  express  no  meaning.  The  reading  of  the  phyaical  writings  of  Aristotle  WM 
fbrbidden  in  130S  by  a  Provincial  Council  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  tha 
eternity  of  the  world  and  some  other  doctrines  which  they  contained,  but  which,  hi  Ikd, 
wore  misconceived  and  misrepresented  ;  the  reading  of  tlin  physical  and  metaphyaiol 
wrilingB  waa  prohibited  in  ISIIi,  by  Robert  of  Courvon,  the  psput  legate,  on  llio  ocetiioa 
of  his  sanctioning  the  statuiea  of  the  Dniveraiiy  of  Paris,  Tliis  prohibition,  which  was 
renewed  In  a  limited  form  in  April,  1231,  by  Pope  Oregory  IX.,  remained  formally  in  Tom 
until  tliu  year  1337  (according  to  the  teatimony  of  Roger  Bacon,  aa  ciled  by  Emile  Oi 
Seger  Atnm,  Paris.  1861,  pp.  314  and  41!).  But  soon  aflcrward,  the  judicment  a 
ehiircli  concerning  the  works  of  Aristollo  became  more  fiivorable.  The  Scholaatks  fl 
this  time  on,  depended,  in  philosopliical  reapecta.  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  i 
although  not  abstaining  from  modifying  in   a  measuiv  aonie  of  his  doctrines.     Id  pa^ 
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ticular,  the  phOosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  became  the  prevalent  philosophy  among 
the  teachers  of  the  church,  was  Aristotelianism,  and  even  other  Scholastic  systems,  as 
those  of  Scotus  and  Occam,  which  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  St  Thomas,  remained 
substantially  tnie  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  In  1254  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  were  included  among  the  topics  to  be  taught  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Paris- 
The  Eihies  and  Politics  of  Aristotle  were  likewise  held  in  high  estimation,  although  the 
Pontics  at  least  was  studied  witli  less  zeal.  At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the 
fifteenth  century  tlie  renewal  of  Platonism  detracted  somewhat  from  the  prestige  and 
authority  ^of  Aristotle.  Still  the  study  of  Aristotle  received  an  essential  impulse  from  the 
extending  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  New  translations  of  his  works,  more  cor- 
rect, more  intelligible,  and  expressed  in  purer  Latin,  supplanted  the  old  ones,  and  soon 
numerous  Latin  and  Greek  editions  of  his  works  were  published.  At  the  Protestant 
universities  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  zealously  studied,  owing  especially  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  Melanchthon.  In  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
frequently  edited,  translated,  and  commentated ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  considerably 
fewer,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  few  exceptions,  almost 
none.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  interest  in  these  works  was 
awakened,  an  interest  which  still  continues  and  seems  even  to  be  constantly  increasingi 
and  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous  (above^cited)  literary  works. 

§  47.  The  divisions  of  philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  theo- 
retical, practical,  and  poetic.  Theoretical  philosophy  is  the  scientific 
cognition  of  the  existent,  the  end  of  the  cognition  being  found  in  it- 
self. Practical  philosophy  is  that  form  of  knowledge  which  relates  to 
action  or  conduct,  and  which  prescribes  rules  for  the  latter.  Poetic 
philosophy  is  a  form  of  knowledge  having  reference  to  the  shaping 
of  material,  or  to  the  technically  correct  and  artistic  creation  of 
works  of  art.  Theoretical  philosophy,  again,  is  subdivided  into 
mathematics,  physics,  and  '^ first  philosophy"  (ontology  or  meta- 
physics). 

The  analytical  and  dialectical  investigations  (in  the  '^  Organon  ^) 
were  apparently  intended  as  a  methodological  propesdeutic  to  phi- 
losophy, and  not  as  a  body  of  properly  philosophical  doctrine.  Aris- 
totle's conduct  of  them  is,  however,  none  the  less  for  this  reason 
strictly  scientific. 

The  various  species  of  mental  representations  and  of  '^  dicta "  (or 
parts  of  speech)  correspond,  according  to  Aristotle,  with  definite 
forms  of  that  which  exists.  The  most  universal  forms  of  existence 
are  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position,  pos- 
session, action,  passion.  The  forms  of  representations,  and  so  of, 
possible  aflirmations  or  ''dicta  respecting  the  existent,"  which  are 
conditioned  by  these  forms  of  the  representable,  are  termed  by  Aris- 
totle categories.     The  concept  should  represent  the  real  essence  of 
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the  ohjecta  included  under  it.  Truth  la  a.  logical  jadgment  is  tbi 
correspondence  of  tLe  couibination  of  mental  representations  with  t 
combination  of  things,  or  {in  the  case  of  the  negative  judgment)  tbi 
correspondence  of  a  separation  of  reprcBentatione  in  the  mind  \ 
separation  of  things ;  falsity  in  judgments  is  the  variation  of  the  idei 
cunihiuation  or  Beparalion  from  the  real  relation  of  the  things  I 
■which  the  judgments  relate.  Inference,  or  the  derivation  of  one  judg- 
ment from  othcre,  has  two  forms,  the  syllogism,  vhich  descends  tWim 
the  universal  to  the  particular,  and  induction,  wliich  rises  to  tlie 
universal  from  a  comparison  of  the  single  and  |>articular.  A  sciei 
tifio  inference  or  a  proof  is  an  inference  from  true  and  certain 
principles  ;  a  dialectical  inference  is  a  tentative  inference  from  wIirI 
uppears  true  or  even  from  mere  (uncertain)  indications;  a  sophistical 
inference  is  a  paralogism  or  fallacy,  depending  on  false  premises  or 
deceptive  combination.  The  principle  of  contradiction  and  excluded 
middle  is  with  Aristotle  an  ultimate  metaphysical  and  logical  prin. 
ciple,  on  which  the  possibility  of  demonstration  and  of  all  certaial 
knowledge  depends.  Principles  are  known  immediatety  by  the  rei 
son.  The  prior  and  more  knowaiile  for  us  is  the  sensible,  or  that 
which  in  the  order  of  conceptions  is  less  general  and  hence  less 
reuiovud  fi-orti  the  Bphere  of  sgubuoub  perception  ;  but  the  really  prior 
and  more  knowable  are  the  principles,  or  at  least  thoso  couceptioM 
which  are  least  removed  in  point  of  generality  from  principles. 
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III  HeU>|>b]falu ;  VoL  11^  Ttao  Slinlil  St 
Ang.  Oniuilli.  AritlMila.  ivlat  tit:,nlrn.lMAtn  Ztlteinmitn  «■<<  KatAtUtt  yarl./Mgtr.  Itariln.  lUt-K,^ 
«d  dl>,  of  lb*  a  put  of  Iil>  Ifin-ai/iKh  Otr  GnJi.  <ltr  GricK,-llam.  J^ilat^  u 
Ai-Uk  UAFg-iiandA,  litilK.flf  ll>«  M  put.  Burtln.  tSM:  E-L  IMUt.  AtUleltU 
jmltiatr.  TUhlnirn,  IMl.  iil  dlr,  «t  Un  t.1  [«rt  of  I)i>  i<l  cd.  of  tl>  ■■  Plillm.  dtr  GrUeluH.-    O.  Thai 
tnufHiur  Jn>(ar(.FBrlhlSI)ti)  traiUanl»Fiil1Us>,I>lBlHUe,udRh>tarlaorAiinoI1a.    Ctf.M 
Ar.a-i-UrH  atia  tIaMrlmi.  tvnt  aOnuMlt.  Faulrt  lariut  r»r1i,ise*.    niio  Cujivri  J 
ilteatldatM,  PMlomopKit  in  ihrtr  StIruhmpJUr  dai  philui.  Frineip   (HtldtlUrg.  IMS)  V 
alpulljr  uf  l-IituBiun  and  AtlUutclUnlim.  and  In  parUenkr  of  Uu  Vnttf  at  Idnii  mil  ilw  \iMvrr  uf  iav9U 
rdgo.    [Thumii  Tijlur,  Mw.  on  the  Pmm.  ^  ArilnUt,  London.  IE1&—  TV.] 
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miund'itiriet  (/Vo^.X  Erlangen,  184T;  Cttrl  PrantI,  r«6«r  die  JSMttiekelunffderArUtoMUehen  Loffik  ohm 
iter  riaUmUchtn  Philompkie,  in  the  AbK  der  Bair.  Akad.  der  Wiu^  kiaL-pkU.  Claite,  Vol.  VU.,  part 
]»U  PP-  129-81 1«  Maiiich,  1S68  (ct  the  sections  on  tbo  saxne  topic  in  Pnntrs  Geach,  der  loffiJt);  11.  Bonitx, 
Ueber  dU  KategorUn^  dee  AHetoteUe,  in  the  SiUunQttberidtte  der  Wiener  Akad.  der  Wiee.,  fiisL-philoi. 
(Y^  Vol.  X.,  IS&a,  i*p.  091-645;  A.  F.  C.  Kcrsten,  Quo  Jure  Kaniiue  Ariet,  cateQoriae  rfjecerit  (Progr.  of 
tb«  ReatgytMH.  st  CologneX  Berlin,  1853;  £.  Essen,  Die  Dejinition  nach  ArlsMeUe  (G.-Pr.),  Stargortl, 
19M;  J.  Hermann,  Quae  Ariel,  de  viHmie  cognoecendi  prindpiie  docuerit^  Berlin,  1564;  Aristotle  on 
Fallaeiee,  or  t/ie  SophitOio  Elenchi,  with  a  tnttuUatUnt'  and  natee^  by  Edward  Poste,  L(»ndon,  1$6C;  [The 
Login  of  Science^  a  trannl.  </  the  Later  Analytice  of  AriHotle^  with  an  Introd.  attd  Notee^  by  the  some, 
Luitdon.— TV*.];  Wilh.  Schuppe,  Die  Ariet.  Xategorien  (In  tho'^iVo^.''  of  the  Oleiwitz  Oymn.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fonnding  of  the  Institution,  April  29,  ISM),  Gleiwitz,  1S6C;  A.  Wentzke, 
DU  Kategorien  dee  Vrtheile  im  Anehluee  an  ArisL,  eridutert  und  begrUndet  {G.'Pr.\  Calm,  1868; 
Frledr.  Zelle,  Der  Vntertchied  in  der  Ai{fa«tung  der  Logik  bei  Ariet  wad  bei  Kani^  Berlin,  1870;  Fried. 
ITcrd.  Kampo,  Die  Brkenntnimtheorie  dee  Artet,  Leipsic,  1870. 

Of  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  philosophy  we  have  treated  above  (p.  3  seq.).  "Wo 
find  a  division  of  Uie  system  of  philosophy,  not  very  different  from  that  adopted  by  Plato^ 
in  the  Topica  (1. 14,  p.  105  b,  19) :  "Philosophical  problems  and  theorems  are  either  etliic&l, 
physical,  or  logical  (ifiiKai^  ^ucai^  or  Aoy/jcm'),"  where  by  **  logical "  theorems  are  to  bo 
understood  such  as  have  a  universal  reference,  or  in  which  the  specifically  physical  or 
ethical  character  is  left  out  of  consideration ;  tlioorems,  in  other  words,  which  belong  to 
metaphysics  (or  ontology).  But  this  division  is  given  here  by  Aristotle  only  as  a  pro- 
visional sketch  (wc  Tvnfft  izrpOja^elv).  "Where  Aristotle  expresses  his  opinion  more 
exactly,  he  divides  philosophy  (in  the  sense  of  scientific  knowledge  in  general)  in  the 
manner  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  Metaph^  VI.  1 :  naoa  di&voia  ij 
ir/MUcrixiy  ^  iroairiicff  ^  ^euptfTiK^,  Metaph,^  XI.  7  :  df/TMv  roiwv,  brt  rpia  yhnj  tuv  "dcu- 
pffTiKuv  eoTi '  ^vuaiy  fia-drifrnTudj^  "dtoTjoyiiaj  (the  latter  identical  with  irpunj  ^iXoao^lOy  which 
with  Aristotle  culminates  in  theology).  To  each  of  the  different  branches  of  philosophy 
Aristotle  assigns  a  definite  rank,  the  first  place  being  given  to  the  theoretical  sciences. 
Of  these  latter,  again,  he  pronounces  "theology"  (OeoXoyiK^)  to  be  the  highest,  because  it 
has  the  highest  of  objects — following  the  principle,  that  the  value  of  each  science  is  in 
accordance  with  the  value  of  its  peculiar  object:  peKriuv  di  koI  x^'P*^  hatmf  ^^erai 
Kara  to  oUeiov  knumrriv  (Meiaph.^  XI.  7).  Aristotelians  divided  practical  philosophy  into 
Ethics  (in  the  narrower  sense),  (Economics,  and  Politics  (Eth.  Eudem.^  I.  8:  iro^rtK/f, 
oiKovofUKff  Kol  ^p6vrfat(\  and  in  like  manner  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic^  VI.  9)  co-ordinates  oUovo/ua 
and  noXireia  with  ^pdvTfoig  (moral  insight,  on  which  morality  in  tlie  individual  is  held 
to  depend).  But  where  he  defines  himself  more  exactly,  Aristotle  describes  (Economics, 
togetlier  with  Rhetoric  and  Generalship,  as  sciences  auxiliary  to  Politics.  By  Politics,  in 
the  broader  sense  of  tho  term,  Aristotle  understands  the  whole  of  the  ethical  sciences, 
among  which  Ethics  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  (Politics  in  the  narrower  sense)  are 
included  {Eth.  N..  I.  1 ;  X.  10  ;  Bhet.^  I.  2).  Poetic  philosophy  in  its  general  conception  is 
equivalent  with  Aristotle  to  technology  in  general,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  shapes  or  images 
\u  any  material ;  but  the  special  doctrine  of  the  "  imitative  "  arts,  regarded  in  its  phllo- 
BophicaJ  bearings,  is  the  same  with  our  modem  "Esthetics,"  of  which  only  the  theory  of 
Poetry  (Poetics)  was  actually  worked  out  by  Aristotle.  As  Log^c  in  the  modem  sense,  or  tlie 
Aristotelian  Analytics,  has  no  place  in  this  division,  Aristotle  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  propaedeutic  doctrine.  With  this  agrees  his  above-cited  declaration  ( Jfel, 
IV.  3)  of  the  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  before  studying  metaphysics,  a  declara- 
tion which  indeed  places  logic  in  a  propedeutic  relation  only  to  metaphysics  (and  in  so  far 
favors  the  sapposition  that  Aristotle  included  it  in  irpurr;  ^Xoaot^ia,  as  a  formal  introduc- 
tion to  the  same),  but  which  implies,  nevertheless,  a  like  propaedeutic  relation  to  ethics  and 
physica,  in  ao  far  as  the  logical  method,  with  which  the  student  of  philosophy  must  bo 
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dlidpliDO.  iucluding,  Iherefore,  ethics  sad  phyeics.    (This  niotbod  it,  of  aHirse,  u 
metlicMl  or  logic  iuolf;  on  tho  circlo  lliua   njsulling  nud  its  solutiou,  cf.  D17  Syitan  1/ 
J^ji<^  §  <-) 

The  Jtial'jlita  ot  Ariatotla  (together  witli  the  other  works  acoonpanjiiig  it)  contain  ■ 
FXpoiUion  of  thu  forma  of  inferoDce  end  of  n^nitivo  llibuglit  in  general,  thought  b 
rcsolvnd,  us  it  were,  into  mntGoc  and  rorm,  and  the  latter  being  inoclo  tlio  spednl  sul^ 
of  umaiilcratiuu.     TVulA  In  linowledgo  is  Ihe  agrceineal  of  knoH'ludgo  « 
c.    15:    rv  j-op  tlvai  ri  wpayfia    i  /li   a>.jfOyi  6  /djof  f  ivvtf^  iJyrrai).     This  dictnm  i 
tlius  pirtiEtilnriiBl,  in  Mtl^  IV,  1,  wiili  reference  to  the  various  poeiible  cnao*:  " 
non-exiatcncc  of  tlie  existent,  or  ciistoneo  of  tlic  non-niewnt,  U  fnlsohood;  but  offlnniH 
exiatcnco  of  Uie  existent,  and  non-existence  of  the  non-existent,  ia  tnitli,"    A*  llie  c 
tanl,  so  also  Iho  firrmi  of  tlimiglit  ore  viewed  by  Aristotle  iu  ibeir  rtlnlion  lo  reatits. 
VDCious  kinds  of  vords  or  of  exproieione,  considered  upurt  from  all  gramniBlical  01 
(rd  nara  /ojit/uav  miitrteKt/v  iiyo/avn,  Da   Cat,  e.  4),  represent  so  nmny  ways  of  makiq 
"  afflrmalinnB  concerning  the  existoni,"  or  so  ninny  Categories  {yliii  riir  taniyapiiit,  ■ 
jniwni  Ttni  iiroc  or  ruv  ivruv],  and  deoiite,  nccordiogly,  either  1)  siilulanoe  (i»a:ia  or  rt  Mr 
as  cxnmples  of  which  Arinlotle  mentions  man.  horse,  or  2)  iiiiuntity  (irooiv),  t.  g-,  twod 
tlireo  yards  long,  or  3)  qunlily  (mwiv),  c.  g.,  white,  grnmmatical,  or  4)  relation  ('pdr  "\  *■ 
double,  half,  greater,  or  S)  place  (noi),  e.  g.,  in  tho  Lyceum,  in  Uio  niorkeC-pLaro 
(irori),  t.  g.,  yesterday,  lort  year,  or  7)  position  («ioA»),  «■  !-.  lies,  sits,  or  8) 
(tx'to),  t.  J.,  ll  shod,  armed,  or  9)  action  {wai'tv),  e.  g..  cuts,  bums,  or  ID)  pamion  (iriffi«i 
t.  g.,  iacut,  burnt.    The  corrospoB donee  of  tlic  forms  of  speech  with  the  forms  orbcing'B 
eipretsly  affirmed  by  Ariatotlo  (JIWopA.,  V.  1 :  ioojiif  yap  ^iymii,  Toonimjif  rt  li 
aiiiiaivtt),     Tlic  forms  of  reprcaonuliuns  fir  categories)  and  the  parts 
alike  eoDditiotipd  on  (he  fonni  of  ei:isi«Doe.  tlie  Tunner  (<arrespoDd  with  tho  Intter.    Tha^l 
in  parliciilur  (according  to  Trendelenburg),  the  category  of  Substance  correspondl  with  lb* 
Subauintive  (Avofui),   while  tho  other  categories,  collectively,  correspond  with  the  kiiiB,  in 
the  wider  sonso  (of  I'rodicolo)  in  which  Aristotle  employs  this  term ;  anil,  more  parlicuUriy, 
the  categories  at  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation  with  Ihe  Adjective  and  Niimoml  a 
evrtain  Adverbs,  tho  categories  of  ploco  and  time  with  the  Adverbs  (or  Adverbial  S 
■ions)  of  place  and  time,  tho  category  of  Position  with  tlie  lutransiltvo  Verb,  that  of  E 
soBiion  with  the  Perf.  Pass.,  that  of  Acliou  with  tho  Active  Verb,  and  that  of  Passim  11 
tlio  Pass.  Verb,     While,  however,  this  correspondence  Exista  in  a  lucaanre  dt  Jadt,  it 
less  evident  iliat  it  was  expressly  indicated  by  Ariatotlc :  least  of  all  is  it  c«rt«lii  ll 
Aristotelian  categories  arose  from  tho  observation  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  speedi 
llieoi^of  Uie  parts  of  speech  Is  in  its  Brat  bcginniuga  witli  Aristotle,  and  wasflrsi  denln 
liy  later  writers;  besides,  the  correspondence  in  question  is  not  in  all  respects  eiat)t(2 
I'h.  d.  Gt^  II.  2.  3d  ed.,  p,  190  soq,).    Aristotle  seems  to  have  had  ii 
«/  1^  tmtnc*  tlian  the  dilTerent  in'nit)  t/  icardt,  or  rather  he  seems  not  yet  to  liava  it 
giiiahod  lictweon  the  two.    (Cf.,  on  the  relation  of  tlie  forms  of  reality  U. 
representations  end  iho  pans  of  speocli,  in  the  Arislotellnn  theory  of  calegoriea.  Uah 
wvg,  Systim  der  Logik.  g4T,3ded.,  Bonn,  19G&,  p.  SZ.)     In  all  the  worlta  of  Ariatolle  ff 
posed  after  tho  l>e   Cat.  (supposing  this  to  be  genuine)  and  the  ToptM.  tho  ntiml 
categories  is  reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  uioftii  and  ix"y  being  omitted,  probably  b 
Aristotle  found  tlial  both  might  bo  subsumed  under  other  rategnrios.     So  Anal  Axt,  I.  »t  J 
!•  S-t  a,  21  and  b,  IB  (in  which  Utter  passage  titers  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fi ' 
tion  was  intended),  Phj/s.  V.  1  (where  likewise  oompleteneaa  is  nncesaarlly  ii 
Jfal,  V.  7.     Prantl,  in  his  Gttch.  der  Logik  (I,  p.  107),  gives  a  scheiualiied  hannony  of  d   J 
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the  pastfages  In  Aristotle  where  categories  are  mentioned.    According  to  Prantl  (p.  209), 
the  essential  import  of  the  doctrine  of  categories  is  perceived,  when  we  regard  it,  not  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  forms  of  existence  and  thought,  but  as  an  expression  of  tlie 
truth  that  substance  (oifcia)  appears,  determined  in  respect  of  space  and  time  {irov,  irori) 
and  quality  (ttokH'),  in  the  world  of  things  numerable  and  measurable  (iroa6v)^  and  that 
/within  the  sphere  of  manifold  existence  it  shows  itself  active  according  to  its  determinate 
character  {iroteiv^  frdax'tv,  np6c  ti).    In  Analyi.  Poet,  I.  22,  all  the  other  categories  are 
contrasted  with  Substance,  as  accidents  (ovfA^ptjK&ra),    In  Met.,  XIV.  2,  p.  1089  b,  23, 
three  dasses  are  distinguished :  ra  fUv  yap  ovaiai,  ra  6h  wddrj^  rd  Si  irpSc  r<,  substances, 
attributes,  and  relations.    Oveia,  as  a  category,  denotes  the  independent,  the  substantial. 
But  in  another  sense  it  signifies  the  essential;  this  latter  is  the  object  of  the  concept 
(X6ryoc).    The  concept  is  an  expression  of  the  essence  of  the  objects  which  it  denotes  {^ytx 
T^  ovaia^j    Cat,  1 ;  6  A<Jyoc  njv  oixjiav  ipilei^  De  Part  Anim,,  FV.  6),  and  the  essence 
corresponds  to  the  concept  {4  Kara  TJfyov  ovaia).    Tliat,  in  any  thing,  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  essence  {ohaia)  of  the  thing — which  exists,  so  to  speak,  as. an  appendage  to  the 
essence — is  accidental  (avfipepjfKd^).    Accidents  are  of  two  kinds,  some  being  necessarily 
connected  with  the  essential,  so  that  we  can  deduce  them  apodictically  from  the  latter, 
and  others  being  not  thus  deducible ;  the  former  belong  to  the  object,  in  which  they 
inhere,  as  such,  or  to  the  conception  of  the  object  (avfipeptjKdq  naff  avrd  *,  thus  it  is  a 
necessary  accident  of  the  triangle  that  the  sum  of  all  its  angles  should  bo  equal  to  two 
right  angles);  the  latter  are  truly  accidental  {avfipepi^Kdg  in  the  ordinary  sense).    In  Defi- 
nition (6ptefi6^)  we  cognize  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined  (AncU.  Post,  II.  3).    Through 
the  combination  {av/iirh)tc^)  of  representations  determined  according  to  the  specified  cate- 
gories arise  the  Judgment  and  its  expression,  the  Proposition  (an6^avai^\  which  latter 
may  be  either  an  affirmation  (ioxrd^<7£c)  or  a  negation  (dird^aatc).    Every  proposition  is 
necessarily  either  true  or  false ;  not  so  are  the  uncombined  elements  of  the  proposition 
(De  Cat,  c  4).    Hence  the  Principle  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle,  in 
its  logical  form  (De  Cat,  c  10):  *'  Of  the  affirmation  and  the  negation  of  the  same  thing, 
the  one  is  always  false,  the  other  true ;  "  Met^  TV,  7  :   '*  Between  the  two  terms  of  a  con- 
tradiction there  is  no  mean ;  it  is  necessary  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  every  predicate  of 
every  subject.**    The  metaphysical  or  ontological  form  of  the  principle  of  contradiction 
(i.  e.,  as  applied  to  Being  itself),  on  which  the  validity  of  the  logical  form  depends,  is  thus 
expressed  {Mttaph,,  IV.   3):    rb  ainb  dfia  indpxfiv  re  koI  fty  vndpxeiv  ddinfarov  t^  airr^ 
teal  Kara  to  airrd,  "The  same  thing  can  not  at  the  same  time  and  in  Uie  same  respect 
belong  and  not  belong  to  the  same  thing."    Of  the  principle  in  this  form,  no  proof,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  possible,  but  only  a  subjective  conviction,  that  no  one  can  deny  it  in 
thought     Td  d'jrav  ^vat  ^  dwo^vat  [the  principle  of  excluded  middle]  is  expressly  declared 
by  Aristotle  {Anal  Pifet,  I.  11)  to  be  the  principle  of  indirect  proof.     He  defines  the  Syl- 
logism (Tbp.,  I.  1 ;  cf.  Anal,  Pri,,  I.  1)  as  a  form  of  ratiocination,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises  and  through  the  force  of  those  premises,  there  follows  necessarily  a  conclusion 
different  from  the  premises  {earl  dtl  avXkoyiofib^  Wyoc  tv  ^  Tt&hmjv  rtvuv  irepdv  ri  ruv 
KetfUvuv  t(  avdyiofc  ovfipaivei  did  r&v  Ktifikvuv).     He  assumes  (Andt  Pri.,  I.  4-6,  cf.  32 ; 
cf.  the  citations  CKi  g  103  in  my  System  of  Logic)  three  syllogistic  figures,  according  as  the 
middle  term  {bpoc  fuooc)  is  either  subject  in  one  of  the  premises  {rpordaetc)  and  predicate 
in  tlie  other  (first  figure),  or  predicate  in  both  premises  (second  figrure),  or  subject  in  both 
(third  figure).     A  syllogism  which  is  correct  in  form  has  either  apodictic  or  dialectic 
validity,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  premises  to  objective  truth.     Tbp.,  I.  1 :  "  'AiriJ- 
(l?<^/r  [real  demonstration]  takes  place  when  we  conclude  from  true  and  ultimate  premises, 
or  at  least  Oom  premises  which  have  been  proved  true  on  the  ground  of  other  true  and 
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'      lUliiuale  premiBeB;  the  Dialectic  SjUogism,  on  the  contrarj,  coocludei  if  nriffuv  ....  gjH 
ivAiia  ure  prtDcipleB  nhicli  appear  true  to  tlio  maae  of  men.  or  lo  the  educated,  oc  to  inJH 
viduaU  wtiose  opiniDn  is  apccinllj  worthy  of  respect."   An  addil.ioa&l  rorm  of  inrurenM  d 
the  Krialic  Sy llogiBtn,  wtiich  concludes  froiu  preoiises  having  onl;  an  iipparejii  or  ■Ilega^M 
but  no  real  probubilitf.     With  the  duilectical  sj'llogiBni  agreei,  in  the  want  of  a  stric^fl 
vdenliflc  or  apodlctical  cbsrocter,  tlie  Rhetorical  S^rllogiBm,  but  it  differB  from  tbo  fbmin 
in  its  iiBe,  the  former  being  an  inatrument  of  ezamination,  while  the  latter  (whidi  condudllfl 
'■froin  probnbiliLies  or  Bigns."  and  produces  only  a  Bubjective  conviction — if  tudrxaJfl 
ttiiiciiji-)  is  an  instnimeat  of  pemiaBion.     In  the  province  of  demon straiion  rhetoric  oc^H 
pioB  the  same  place  as  dialeolic  in  the  province  of  examination,  iBusniiich  ■■  coeli  is  a|^| 
vereaut  with  material  which  in  eoine  eense  Is  the  property  of  all  men,  and  vbicli  beloajH 
to  no  particular  eracnc*  {noiva  Tp&mni  -nva  aic&vnjv  iml  ynipi(^tiv  mi  inSt/iiac  Itunff^t 
iufupieiiivK],  and  aa  each  deals  only  with  the  probable,  wlience  Rhetoric  forms  tlie  natn^l 
counterpart  of  Dialectic  (B/iel  1. 1 :  7  ^op"")  ovriirrpoW  rg  Ao^imiij,  cf.  Cit,  OruL,  c.  ^H 
gtuui  EI  allera  pnrte  rcapvnifnut  dialeclicae;  Dialectic  toaclieB  tfcrdCiiv  uii  inix""  Ujw,  |^H 
Itholnrlc  iao^ilaSai  mi  Kar^fopiiv),     A  form  of  investigation  akin  to  the  diatecticd^l 
tbs  lojpcal,  1.  a.,  the  iuvealigalian  of  a  topic  in  the  li^ht  of  universal  conceptions  *H^| 
(eapeuially  in  the  liglit  of  melaplifsIcNl  conoeptiona,  or  sudi  as  belong  to  "Brat  p^H 
loBOphy  "),  in  dlatiuction  from  that  method  which  IooUh  rather  to  the  parliculai  or  U>  (ilH 
which  is  peculiar  {oLuiov)  to  the  subject  of  iDvestigation,  and  which,  tlicrcfore,  in  ibo  depmS 
nieni  ofphjaica,  "inresttgatea  physically"  (^mikuc  Z^iiv.Jit  Gen.  a  Corr.,  :tl8a.  10,e(  tfM 
in  tlie  department  of  analytics,  *'  analj^cally  "  {arahrrtniif  Cvrriv),  etc.    (See  Thurot,  £hi4q 
nr-  Arvtole,  Paris,  ISBO,  p.  113  seq.)    Tlie  Uiddle  Term  in  llint  Bytlogistn  which  ia  idoH 
iniportant  as  an  instrument  of  cognition,  corresponds  with  and  expresses  an  ohjec-tive  cmiH 
{Anali/t  Poit^  IL  i:  rd  fiiv  jdp  alriov  ri  iiieuv,  cf.  my  Syet.  of  Logic  g  101).     In  InductiMU 
(iwaya)^,  i  if  imiyuyK  w7Jiiiymiii()  we  rancliide  from  tlie  obwrvntion  that  a  mtre  gtluM 
enil  concept  includes  (several  or)  oil  of  the  individuals  included  under  mother  concept  rid 
inferior  extension,  that  the  former  concept  is  a  predicate  of  the  latter  (AnaL  Fri.,  II.  VQU 
Induction  leads   Oom   the  particular  10  the  univcraaJ  (niri)  ruv  aMaiaTa  htl  rd  iooMImI 
jfoJor,  Top.,  I.  ID).     The  term  cmtj-u^,  for  loduotion.  su^f^sta  the  ran^ng  of  particillld 
cases  together  in  files,  like  troops.    Tlie  Complete  Induction,  according  to  Aristollo,  m  tkt9 
only  strictly  BcienliOc  induction  1  the  Incomplete  InducUon,  which  with  a  syllogisn  sil|)J 
joined  constitutes  tlie  Analogical  Inference  iirapaieif/ia),  is  principally  of  use  to  Iho  otsMbS 
Considered  absolutely,  tlie  Syllogisin  proper,  which  arrives  through  the  middle  Una  iM 
the   major  term  as  the  predicate  of  the  minor  (i   liia   rot'   itiaov  oviMiyia/iaj),   ig  okMH 
rigorous,  prior  in  nature,  and  more  demons Irative  {fieii  irp&ttpoq  ml  yvupiiiiiTtpitt,  jiadi 
Fri,  n.  J3;  ^mcnuitrtpm  «il  rpflf  ruic  avriAnj-umif  ivci>yi<"rpm,    Tiip,,    I.  13);   but  ItflJ 
Inductive  Syllogism  easier  for  us  to  understand  {litiiv  hatrflartpoc,  AnaL  Pri,  IL  23  ;  iri4» 
v^tpmr  sat  tmfltmpov    nai    tara    tt/V  <uodtfeiv  yvupifitiripm-  tel  roif  iroAAOJf  tcntydVf   Jin., 
T.  11).     UnlvoTSally,  "ihe  prior  and  more  cognizable  for  us"  Ib  what  lies  nenreat  to  ti« 
sphere  of  sensation,   but  "the  absolutclj  prior  and  more  cognix^le"is  what   is  most 
remola  from  that  sphere  (Analyt  /M.,   I.  3:    rpAt  iim^  /irv  irpdripa  imi  /lu^juurt/a  ti 
iytbrtpm  r^  a!oi9^riiir,  dirjjjf  ifi   irii6Tepa   «oI   jvufM/iiirtfia  ra  iroppurtfiov).      The  litnlu 
of  knowledge  arc,  on  the  one  luind,  Ibo  indlvidtuil,  on  Ihn  other,  the  most  geiivraL     la 
Itself  it  is  better — because  more  sclentltio — to  pass  from  the  "prior  in  nature"  to  tJie 
"  prior  for  us,'  from  the  rondition  to  the  conditioned ;   but  for  those  who  can  not  fbUow 
t  be  employed  (7b^.,  VI.  4).    The  most  general  prindplM 
JD,  because  nil  (direct)  dcmonstmtlon  presupposes,  ss  Ita 
re  general   tlian  that  which  is  tu  be  proved;  sud  toa^ 
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thing,  also,  which  must  be  at  least  as  obvious  and  certain,  or  even  more  so,  than  the  thing 
to  be  proved ;  the  most  general  truttis,  therefore,  must  be  immediately  certain  {AnaL  Fast, 
I.  2 ;  of.  my  System  of  Logic,  §  135).  The  absolutely  first  truths  in  science  must  consist 
of  indemonstrable  definitions  (rd  irpctra  dpatfiol  iaovrai  avaTrdSeucroi,  AnaL  Post.,  II.  3). 
These  principles  (as  they  are  called,  or  apxcu)  are  the  objects  of  reason  (vovc) ;  whatever  is 
universally  and  necessarily  derived  from  them  is  the  object  of  science  (kirurHffifj\  while 
opinion  {^a),  whose  characteristic  is  instability  (api/iaiov),  is  concerned  with  whatever  is 
subject  to  variation  {AnaL  Post,  I.  33 ;  II.  19). 

§  48.  In  the  "  First  Philosophy,"  op,  as  it  was  stibseqtientlj 
termed,  the  Metaplijsics  of  Aristotle,  the  principles  common  to  all 
spheres  of  reality  are  considered.  The  number  of  these  principles, 
as  given  by  Aristotle,  is  four,  viz. :  Form  or  Essence,  Matter  or  Sub- 
stratum, Moving  or  Efficient  Cause,  and  End.  The  principle  ot 
Form  or  Essence  is  the  Aristotelian  substitute  for  the  Platonic  Idea. 
Aristotle  argues  against  the  Platonic  (or,  at  least,  what  he  held  as 
the  Platonic)  view,  that  the  Ideas  exist  for  themselves  apart  from  the 
concrete  objects  which  are  copied  from  them,  affirming,  however,  on 
his  own  part,  that  the  logical,  subjective  concept  has  a  real,  objective 
correlate,  in  the  essence  immanent  in  the  objects  of  the  concept.  As 
the  one  apart  from  and  heside  the  many  the  Idea  does  not  exist ;  none 
the  less  must  a  unity  be  assumed  as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many. 
The  word  substance  {ovaia)  in  its  primary  and  proper  signification 
belongs  to  the  concrete  and  individual ;  only  in  a  secondary  sense  can 
it  be  applied  to  the  Genus.  But  although  the  universal  has  no  inde- 
pendent existence  apart  from  the  individual,  it  is  yet  first  in  worth 
and  rank,  most  significant,  most  knowable  by  nature  and  the  ])roper 
subject  of  knowledge.  This,  however,  is  true,  not  of  every  common 
notion,  but  only  of  such  notions  as  represent  the  Essential  in  the 
individual  objects.  These  universal  notions  combine  in  one  whole  all 
the  essential  attributes  of  their  objects,  both  the  generic  and  the 
specific  attributes ;  they  represent  the  essential  Form,  to  denote  which 
Aristotle  employs  the  expressions  el^o^j  H'Op<p%  1  ^^'^^  '^^'^  X6yov  ovaia 
and  TO  rtfiv  elvM  [form,  intelligible  or  notional  essence. — TV.].  The 
matter  in  which  form  inheres  is  not  absolutely  non-existent ;  it  exists  as 
poBsibility  or  capacity  {dvvafii^,  potentia).  Form,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  accomplishment,  the  realization  (tvrek^x^^^y  ivigytia^  actus)  of  this 
possibility.  Relatively,  however,  matter  may  be  styled  non-existent, 
in  so  far  as  it  denotes  the  as  yet  unefiectuated  existence  of  the  finished 
shape  or  thing  (in  which  form  and  matter  are  united).  The  opposite 
t»f  entelechy  or  actuality  is  deprivation,  want,  non-possession  (ar^pTjaig^, 
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No  matter  exists  altogether  deprived  of  form  ;  tlie  idea  of  mere  n 
ter  is  a  pure  alistrac'tiun.  But  there  does  exist  an  imniatenal  form- 
priiit-ipie,  and  tliis  principle  is  the  form  which  has  "separable"  or 
independent  existence  (jiWpuJTclc ),  in  distinction  from  the  inseparable 
forms  which  inhere  in  matter.  Form,  in  the  oiganic  creation,  is  at 
once  form,  end,  and  moving  cause.  Matter  is  the  passive,  deter- 
minable factor,  and  is  the  ultimate  source  of  imperfection  in  things. 
But  it  is  also  the  principle  of  individuation  in  things,  form  being 
not  (as  Plato  asserts)  the  ground  of  unity,  bnt  only  of  homo- 
geneous jilurality.  Motion  or  change  («/i'j)oic)  is  the  passage  of 
potentiality  into  reality.  All  motion  implies  an  actual  moving  caas«. 
Now,  in  the  sphere  of  existence  we  find  included  that  which  is  per- 
petually moved  and  that  which  both  moves  and  is  moved ;  there 
exists,  therefore,  a  tert'um  gvid,  which  is  always  importing  motion 
bat  is  itself  unmoved.  This  teriitim  is  Gud,  the  immaterial  and 
eternal  Form,  the  pure  Actuality  in  which  is  no  potentiality,  the  self- 
thinking  Reason  or  absolute  Spirit,  ivho,  as  absolutely  jiertect,  is 
loved  by  all,  and  into  the  image  of  whose  perfection  all  things  seek 
to  come. 
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In  IboMttTL  iru„  nsv  •rriio,  XII.  lUI.  pp.  iai-1T3.  0.  Knft}  wrimat  Ihi  U4  of  A i lit  In 
Mis./.  Ph..  ntw  Hvlii.  VIL  16B0.  pp.  Wl-tlB.  On  lbs  tnMnJtp  of  Arlrtollr.  m  3.  P.  F.  Ai 
rUtrrUm  triUiitUf  it  pltOoutpMgvdt  aw  f'»MIm«a  if  JniUIe.  In  tba  TnnaiKllcma  of  lb*  B 
uf  SrtroMa,  Pblloi  aoMt,  I9M~I1.  Ob  Iho  Arlilolrllon  ilaelrina  nf  i-ittHiV.  wnrk'  b»n  bfct 
l.r  Frrd.  KQtlnrr(/>tai-  Bfrlln.  IfWUnd  dr.  Pippcnhflm  (P'M.  /RifnWA  Durlln,  liH).  Of  kl 
inni  'itjltialav  iml  M.  Carrier*  <  Trlnloylaf  Arit.  Uframtnta,  Berlin,  1»S),  and  OwteT  MmI 
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«^«  9ii  oauBOi  JtnaiU  apud  ArUL  vU  atque  natnra^  dim.  inaai^.,  Berlin,  18H  and  more  ftally  In  hii 
JM  CttMtaJInali  ArUtoUiea^  Berlin,  1866>;  ef.  Trendelenborg,  Log,  Vnt^rnteh,  Sd  ed.,  Leipsio,  1862,  IL 
p.  tteeq. 

The  Theotogy  of  ArfstoUe  Is  diseossed  by  Vfttor  {Vindddtu  tkeologiae  ArUt^  Halle,  179&X  Simon 
{De  dto  AriaL^  Pariii,  1S89X  Krleche  {Fttntehuugtn^  I.  pp.  S6»-«ll),  C.  Zell  (Z>e  Aritik  patrittmm 
ftiigUmwn  a€«tifnaU>re^  llcidelbw  1847;  ArUt.  in  sHtiem  VerhdUniu  nur  grieeh.  Staattr^igion^  in 
Feri4M0hri/Uns  new  eerlts,  Vol.  I.,  Heidelb.  1857,  pp.  291-892 ;  Jku  Verhaitniu  der  ArisL  Phiiog.  cvr 
H^igion^  Majence,  1SC8X  £.  Bcinhold  {Aritt.  theologta  contra /aUtim  Hegelianafn  inttrpr§tation&tn 
dtfendUwr^  Jena,  1848),  O.  n.  Welcht-lt  (Tfisologumena  Arittot^Ua,  Berlin,  1^02),  F.  t.  Beinohl 
{DargUUung  df  Arist.  GciUd>fgHf»  und  VergUichung  dsndben  mU  dtm  PUtUmischtn^  Jena,  18MX 
A.  L.  K/m  (Die  OoUe§Uhr6  dM  ArUtoteUe  und  daa  ChrigieHthum^  Zuricli,  1SG2X  J.  P.  Bomang  {Die 
GoUmL  dm  Ar.  «.  d.  Chr^  in  the  PtoImL  I^irehsnmUung^  1862,  No.  42X  F.  G.  Starke  {ArUMdU  dtt 
unitaU  Dei  rnntentia  [&.-/V.],  Neu-Buppin,  1864^  L.  F.  Ooetz  (Der  Aritt.  OcttetbegHf,  contained  in 
JMgdbe^  den  alien  Crucianem  eur  EintceUivng  dee  tteuen.  Sehutgeb.  getcidmet^  etc,  Dresden,  18C6,  pp. 
87-67).  Other  worka,  both  new  and  old,  are  cited  by  Schwepler  in  his  edition  of  the  Metaphyeioe^  Vol.  lY. 
pw  257.  The  /^tfiMfo-Aristoteliiin  work,  Theologia^  of  Noo-Platonic  origin,  translated  in  the  ninth  century 
Into  Arabic,  known  to  the  Scholastics  in  a  Latin  re-translation,  first  printed  at  Dome  In  1510,  and  included 
In  Da  Val^s  and  other  editions  of  Aristotle  (1629,  II.  pp.  1085  seq.,  and  1639,  pp.608  seq.)  is  the  sulject  of  an 
easajr  by  Haneberfr  in  the  Beports  of  the  Mnninh  Acad,  of  Sci.,  1S62,  1.  pp.  1-12;  Ilaneberg  treats  {ibid, 
1862,  I.  pp.  86I-88S)  of  the  book  De  Oaueie^  Indnded  in  the  early  Latin  editions  of  Aristotle  (  Venet.  1496 
and  1550-1552)  as  a  vork  of  Aristotle,  but  which  in  reality  was  extractrd  fh>m  Neo-Plaionic  works,  and  in 
particular  from  the  Jnetit,  TheoU  %it  Proclus  or  one  of  his  diaciples.    Cf.  below,  {  07. 

Reviewiiig  the  various  orders  of  human  knowledge  {Metaph.^  L,  cc.  1  and  2),  Aristotle 
remarks  that  the  experienced  man  (ifiTreipo^)  is  justly  considered  wiser  than  he  whose 
knowledge  is  restricted  to  single  perceptions  and  recollections;  the  man  of  theoretic 
knowledge  {6  rexvir^),  than  the  merely  experienced;  the  director  of  an  \mdertaking 
inyolving  the  application  of  art  or  skill,  than  he  who  is  engaged  in  it  merely  as  a  manual 
laborer;  and,  finally,  he  whose  life  is  devoted  to  science  (which  relates  to  being — dv — 
as  art,  Tix»^i  docs  to  becoming,  yfvccif,  Anal  Po$.y  II.  19),  than  he  who  seeks  knowl- 
edge only  in  view  of  its  application  to  practical  uses:  but  in  the  sphere  of  scientific 
knowledge,  he  adds,  that  is  the  highest  which  respects  the  highest  or  ultimate  reasons 
and  causes  of  things :  this  highest  in  knowledge  is  "  first  philosophy,"  or  wisdom,  in  the 
Btrici  and  absolute  sense  of  tlie  word  (ao^ia^  see  above,  §  I,  pp.  3  and  4). 

The  four  formal  principles  of  Aristotle,  form,  matter,  efficient  cause,  and  end,  are  enu- 
merated in  ifct,  I.  3  (cf.  V.  2 ;  VIIL  4 ;  Phys.^  II.  3),  in  the  following  terms !  ra  alrta 
Xtyerai  rtrpaxuc,  uv  filav  fikv  atriav  ^fihv  elvai  rij/v  ovaiav  Kal  rb  ri  tfv  elvatj  .  .  .  iripetv 
6i  T17V  vhp^  Koi  rb  inroiaifievov^  rpirrpf  6k  b^ev  4  apx^  r^g  tuvijaeu^y  rerQfynpf  <W  Tf}v  avri' 
Kttfttinjv  alriav  rairryj  Tb  ov  ivtKa  ical  raya^dv^  TiXog  yap  ycvkaeug  Kal  Kivfjatttg  Trdoiyf 
rwf  eoTtv.  The  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  as  Aristotle  attempts  in  a  comprehensive 
review  of  their  doctrines  (Metaph,^  I.  3  seq.)  to  demonstrate,  inq\iired  only  after  the  mate- 
rial principle.  Empedocle^  and  Anaxagoras,  he  adds,  inquired,  further,  after  the  cause  of 
motion.  The  principle  of  essence  or  form  was  not  clearly  stated  by  any  among  the  earlier 
philosophers,  though  the  authors  of  the  theory  of  ideas  came  nearest  to  it.  The  prin- 
ciple of  finality  was  enounced  by  earlier  philosophers  only  in  a  partial  or  comparative 
sense,  and  not  as  a  complete  and  independent  principle. 

Aristotle  opposes  numerous  objections  (MctapK.^  I.  9,  XIII.  and  XIV.)  to  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  arguments  for  that 
theory,  while  others  are  urged  against  the  tcnablcness  of  the  theory  itself.  The  arg\imcnt 
founded  on  the  real  existence  of  scientific  knowledge,  says  Aristotle,  is  not  stringent :  the 
reality  of  the  universal  does  indeed  follow  from  the  fact  in  q\iestion,  but  not  its  detached 
existence ;  did  this  follow,  however,  then  from  the  same  premises  much  else  would  fol- 
low, which  the  Platonists  neither  do  nor  can  admit,  such  aa  the  existence  of  ideas  of 
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vrorks  of  ort,  of  the  non-substantial,  of  the  attributive  and  the  relative ;  for  these  thiiigi, 
too,  possess  ideal  unity  (rd  v6rffia  ev).  But  if  the  existence  of  ideas  is  assumed,  the 
assumption  is  useless  and  leads  to  the  impossible.  The  tlieory  of  ideas  is  useless ;  for 
tho  ideas  are  only  an  aimless  duplication  of  sensible  things  (a  sort  of  aioSvra  ai6ta^ 
eternal  sensibles),  to  which  they  are  of  no  service,  since  they  are  not  the  causes  of  any 
motion  in  them,  nor  of  any  change  whatever;  neither  do  they  help  things  to  exist, 
nor  us  to  know  things,  since  they  are  not  immanent  in  the  common  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  But  tho  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ideas  leads  also  to  the  impoasibie. 
It  is  affirmed  of  these  ideas  that  they  express  the  essence  of  their  respective  objects; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  an  essence  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  essence  should  exist 
apart  (do^eiev  av  advvaroVj  elvai  x^P^C  ^^  ovaiav  mlX  ov  ^  ovaia)]  furthermore,  the 
imitation  of  the  ideas  in  individual  objects,  which  Plato  teaches,  is  inconceivable,  and 
the  expression  contains  only  a  poetic  metaphor ;  to  which  must  be  added,  finally,  that 
since  the  idea  is  represented  as  substantial,  both  it  and  tho  individuals  which  participate 
in  it  must  be  modeled  after  a  common  .prototype,  e.  g.,  individ\ial  men  and  the  idea  of  man 
(the  avTodvdpuTTo^)  after  a  third  man  (rpiroc  avOpomoc^  Met,  I.  9 ;  VII.  13 ;  cf.  2)c  SopK.  EL, 
c.  22).  The  result  of  Aristotle's  critique  of  tho  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  is,  however,  not 
merely  negative.  Aristotle  is  not,  for  example  (as  used  often  to  be  assumed),  the  author 
of  the  doctrine  called  Nominalism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  doctrine  which  explains  the 
concept  as  a  mere  subjective  product,  and  the  universal  as  merely  a  subjective  community 
in  representation  and  grammatical  designation.  Aristotle  admits  that  the  subjective  con- 
cept is  related  to  an  objective  reality,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  Realist ;  but  in  place  of  the 
transcendent  existence,  which  Plato  ascribed  to  the  ideas  in  contradistinction  to  individual 
objects,  he  teaches  the  immanence  of  the  essence  or  the  noumenon  in  the  phenomenon. 
Accordingly  he  says  {Mety  XIII.  9, 108Gb,  2-7):  Socrates,  through  his  efforts  to  determine 
the  concepts  of  things  (to  define  them),  led  to  the  creation  of  the  theory  of  ideas ;  but  he 
did  not  separate  tlie  universal  from  the  individuals  included  under  it,  and  in  this  he  was 
right ;  for  without  the  universal,  knowledge  is  impossible ;  it  is  only  its  isolation  apart 
from  the  world  of  real  things,  that  is  tho  cause  of  the  incongruities  which  attach  to' the 
theory  of  ideas.  (Cf.  Anal.  Post.,  1. 11 :  eldrf  fikv  ovv  elvat  f/  rv  ri  irapd  ra  iroAXa  owe  avayK^, 
el  cnrddet^ic  karat  *  ttvai  /ihtoi  ev  Kara  itoaXijv  a?.ijde^  eiTreiv  avayic^.  De  ^fttiTia,  III.  4 : 
ev  roif  Ixavacv  vArpf  dwafiet  eKoardv  tart  rZxv  \>oTfr€xv.  Ibid.,  III.  8 :  ev  roi^  elSeat  Toif  aid- 
i^^oic  ra  vorjrd  eariv.)  More  negative  is  tho  critique  which  Aristotle  directs  against  the 
reduction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  numbers,  and  against  the  derivation  of  them  from  certain 
elements  (aroixe'ta.  Met,  XIV.  1);  in  the  efforts  to  effect  this  he  finds  very  much  that  is 
arbitrary  and  preposterous :  qualitative  differences  are  construed  as  resulting  from  quanti* 
tative  differences,  and  that  which  can  only  bo  a  function  or  state  (nafh^)  of  another  thing, 
is  made  the  principle  or  an  clement  of  tlie  latter ;  thus  the  quantitative  is  confounded 
with  the  qualitative,  and  the  accidental  with  the  substantial,  in  a  manner  which  leads  to 
numerous  contradictions. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  individual  alone  has  substantial  existence  (as  wa'uC^ 
the  universal  bein^  immanent  (kwizapxai')  in  it,  seems,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
doctrine  that  (conceptual  or  scientific)  knowledire  is  of  the  ovaia  and,  more  particularly,  that 
fieflnition  is  a  form  of  cognition  of  tlie  oiaia  {ovaiaq  •p-uptapdc),  to  involve  the  consequenoe 
that  the  individual  is  the  proper  object  cf  knowledge,  wliile  in  fact  Aristotle  teaches  that 
not  the  individual  as  such,  but  rather  the  universal  and  ultimate,  is  in  logical  strictness  the 
object  of  science.  Tliis  apparent  contradiction  is  removed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  disthic^ 
tion  between  tlie  differeut  meanings  of  ovor/a,  viz.:  "the  individual  substance,**  and  "tho 
essential."     Substance,  ovala^  in  the  sense  of  the  essential,  is  termed  by  Aristotle  (ifeto/A., 
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H  3  ef  oL),  4  Korh  r^v  X6yov  ovaia,  i,  «.,  the  essence  which  corresponds  with  and  is  cog- 
nized through  the  concept ;  but  ovaia  in  the  sense  of  the  individual  substance  is  defined 
(Metaph,^  V.  8 ;  XIV.  5  et  al.)  as  that  which  can  not  be  predicated  of  any  thing  else,  but  of 
which  any  thing  else  may  be  predicated  (namely,  as  its  accident),  or  as  that  which  exists 
independently  and  separately  (x^P^^^^)-  In  Categ.^  5,  individual  things  are  called  '*  first 
substances  "  (Trpurai  ovoiai\  and  species,  **  second  substances  "  {Seirrepai  ovaiat).  In  Met.f 
Vm.  2,  Aristotle  distinguislies  in  the  sphere  of  ovaia  aloBrrr^  (sensible  being) :  1)  matter 
{uXrj\  2)  form  (jiop^/\  3)  the  product  of  both  (4  ek  tovtui'^  the  individual  thing  itself  as  a 
whole).  The  individual  substance  (the  rdde  u)  is  the  whole  (avvoTijov)  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  material  substratum  (hnoKtiiAtvw^  v7^)  with  the  ideal  essence  or  form ;  it  is 
ihe  subject  of  mere  states  {noBtj)  and  relations  (np6^  ti\  that  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  nine  categories  which,  together  with  oixjia  (individual  substance),  make  up  the 
system  of  ten  categories.  The  more  immediate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  is,  indeed,  the 
individual,  but  its  ultimate  and  more  appropriate  subject  is  the  \miversal  in  the  sense  of 
the  essentiaL  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Aristotelian  principles,  if  the  universal  is  tlie 
proper  object  of  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  such  because  it  possesses  reality  in  a  higher 
sense  than  the  individual;  but  such  reality  does  belong  to  it,  since  it  constitutes  the 
essential  in  all  individual  substances.  If  tlie  universal  exists  only  in  the  individual,  it 
follows,  indeed,  that  the  former  can  not  be  known  without  the  latter,  and  that  this  was 
Aristotle^s  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  importance  which  he  concedes  to  experience  and 
induction  in  his  theory  of  cognition  and  in  his  actual  investigations  in  all  departments 
of  inquiry;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  individual,  considered  on  the  side  of  its 
individuality,  must  bo  the  object  of  knowledge,  for  it  can  very  well  be  this  in  view 
cimply  of  the  universal,  which  is  immanent  in  it.  Knowledge  is  concerned  pre-eminently 
with  the  ideal  essence  {Kara  rov  Myov  owjia  or  W  ^  elvai)  of  individual  substances  (ruv 
ovaiijv^  MetapKy  VII.  4,  1030  b,  6).  In  the  case  of  the  highest,  t.  c,  the  divine  and  imma- 
terial sphere  of  being,  however,  this  diflerence  between  the  universal  and  the  individual, 
according  to  Aristotle,  docs  not  exist. 

The  expression  to  n  ffv  eivni^  is  with  Aristotle  the  general  formula  for  expressions  of 
the  following  kind :  r^  a-yafiif>  elvm^  to  hi  elvai^  rd  avdp6ir<(}  elvat^  so  that  the  tL  ^  is  to 
be  considered  as  used  substantively  in  the  Dative.  The  use  of  elvat  in  thede  expressions, 
gives  to  them  the  force  of  abstract  nouns,  e,  g.j  Tb  ityoBbv^  the  Good,  rb  ayaBi^  elvat^  tho 
being  good,  goodness.  (Similarly  in  the  formula:  iotI  fxhf  TatrrS^  Tb  <5i  elvat  ov  TaM 
[e,  y.,  Eth,  Nic^  V.  3  fin.\  i,  «..  "tlie  object  is  the  same,  but  tho  ideal  essence  is  not  tho 
same."  So  De  AnimOj  III.  7 :  xal  ovx  tTepov  to  bfjexTucbv  xal  ^ewcrticbv  olrf  akkf/Xuv  ovtc 
rov  aiadtrrucov^  aXXa  Tb  elvat  aX^).  The  Dative  here  is  apparently  the  Dative  of  posses- 
sion. The  question  ti  icrr/,  "what  is  it?"  can  be  answered  by  ayaOdv^  fr,  MpctTroc^ 
**good,"  "one,"  "man,"  or  by  any  other  concrete  term  (although  Aristotle  uses  that 
interrogative  formula  in  so  comprehensive  a  signification,  that  it  can  also  receive  an 
abstract  answer) ;  then  W  eari  is  made  to  stand  for  the  answer  itself,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed as  a  general  expression  for  ayaOdv^  ev,  av^pcjTroc,  and  the  like  concrete  terms.  Now, 
as  a  general  formula  to  represent  combinations  of  single  Datives  with  elvoi,  we  might, 
perhaps,  expect  to  find  the  expression  to  u  kart  elvat ;  but  since  the  putting  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  conceived  as  already  past,  Aristotle  chose  the  Imperfect  ijv,  (Another 
explanation  of  this  Imperfect  attributes  to  it  an  objective  signification,  as  denoting  tho 
originally,  eternally  existent,  the  priua  of  individual  existence ;  but  this  Platonizing  ex- 
planation can  not  be  admitted,  because  the  abstract,  which  finds  its  expression  in  elvat^ 
ought  then,  according  to  this  view,  to  precede  the  concrete,  while  here  priority  is  ia 
llie  expression  ti  fv,  ascribed,  if  to  either,  to  the  concrete.)  Td  ri  ipf  tlvai  denotesj  accord- 
11 
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inglyj  the  essence  conceived  as  separate  froni  its  substrate,  or,  as  AHstotle  defines  it 
(Jfe^,  VII.  7,  p.  1032  b,  14),  ovaiav  ivev  i/kng.  The  form  of  thought  which  corresponds  with 
and  may  be  said  to  express  the  r<  ^  elvaij  is  the  Concept,  X6yoc  {EOi,  3^,  IL  6 :  tw  X6y€9 
rl  ^  elvai  Xiyovra)^  whose  content  is  given  in  tlie  Definition  (a  dptofioi^  Tip.,  VIL  5 ; 
Meiaph.,  V.  8). 

Of  the  four  principles:  matter  (j}  vAjy),  form  (rd  rftJof),  moving  cause  (rd  b&ev  ^  iuvijoti\ 
and  end  or  final  cause  (rd  ov  eveKa\  the  three  latter,  according  to  Fhys,,  IL  7,  are  often  one 
and  the  same  in  fact ;  for  essence  (form)  and  end  are  in  themselves  identical,  since  the 
proximate  end  of  every  object  consists  in  the  full  development  of  its  proper  form  (t.  e.,  the 
immaneftl  end  of  every  object,  by  the  recognition  of  which  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
finality  is  radically  distinguished  from  the  superficial  utilitarian  Teleology  of  later  philoso- 
phers), and  the  cause  of  motion  is  at  least  identical  in  Icind  with  the  essence  and  the  end ; 
for,  says  Aristotle,  man  is  begotten  by  man,  and  in  general  one  fully  developed  organism 
begets  another  of  the  same  species,  so  that  though  the  causa  efficiena  is  not  the  form  itself 
which  is  yet  to  be  produced,  yet  it  is  a  form  of  similar  nature.  In  the  organic  creation, 
the  soul  is  the  unity  of  those  three  principles  (De  An,^  II.  p.  416  b,  9:  6fioujc  (T  9  ifi'xv 
imrh  Tov^  Sujpifffuvovg  rponov^  fpelg  alria'  xai  yap  b^ev  r/  Kivrjai^  avr^  naX  ov  kvcKa  xai 
uq  ovaia  tov  ifiil>bx(Jv  aufiartjv  ^  Sn>xv  aiTia).  In  the  case  of  products,  whose  causes  are 
external  to  the  products  themselves  (Mechanism),  as,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  the  three  causes  which  stand  opposed  to  matter  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
not  only  in  conception,  but  in  reality.  Examined  in  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
generation  and  growth,  matter  and  form  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  potentiality  {Avvafui\ 
and  actuality  (or,  as  Aristotle  terms  it,  "  entelechy,*'  ^iTcA£;t^<a).  Of  entelechy  in  general, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  two  species:  "first  entelechy,"  by  which  the  state  of  being  com- 
plete or  finished  is  to  be  understood,  and  "  energy,"  which  denotes  tlie  real  activity  of 
tliat  wliich  is  thus  complete;  yet  in  practice  ho  does  not  bind  himself  strictly  to  the 
observance  of  this  distinction  (cf.  Trendelenburg,  ad  De  Anima^  p.  296  seq.,  and  Schwegler, 
Metj  Vol.  IV.,  p.  221  scq.).  Motion  or  development  is  the  actuahzation  of  the  possible,  qttd 
possible  {i  rov  dwaroi*,  9  Awardv  ivreXix^ta  .  .  .  luvrjat^  eariv^  Phys.^  III.  1),  EFpecially 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  relativity,  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  these  notions,  when  he  em- 
ploys them  in  concrete  cases :  the  same  thing,  he  says,  can  be  in  one  respect  matter  and 
potentiality,  in  another,  form  and  actuality,  e.  g.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the  former  in  rela- 
tion to  the  house,  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  unhewn  stone,  the  sensuous  side  of 
the  soul  (or  in'Xf/)  can  be  the  former  in  comparison  with  the  intelligent  mind  (vouc),  the 
latter  when  compared  with  tlie  body.  Thus  the  apparent  dualism  of  matter  and  form 
tends  at  least  to  disappear  in  the  reduction  of  the  world  to  a  gj-adaUon  of  existences. 

The  very  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  being  is  occupied  by  the  immaterial  spirit,  called 
God.  The  proof  of  tlie  necessity  of  assumin<j:  sucli  a  principle  is  derived  by  Aristotle 
from  the  development  in  nature  of  objects  whose  form  and  structure  indicate  design,  and  is 
founded  on  Aristotle's  general  principle,  that  all  transition  (idvTfaig)  from  the  Iptential  to 
the  actual  depends  on  an  actual  cause.  (MeLy  IX.  8 :  Potentiality  is  always  preoe^Hi  in  time 
by  some  form  of  actuality,  ael  yap  ik  rov  dwdfiei  ovro^  yiyverai  t6  evepyeia  ov  irrrb  hirp)eiq 
bvro^,  De  Gen.  AntmaL,  II.  1  :  baa  <ln.>C€i  yiyverai  rj  rixvVi  ^'^  kvepyeiq  bvro^  yiyvtrat  ck  ret? 
dwdfut  dvroc.)  Every  particular  object  which  is  the  result  of  development,  implies  an  actual 
moving  cause ;  so  the  world  as  a  whole  demands  an  absolutely  first  mover  to  give  form  to 
the  naturally  passive  matter  which  constitutes  it.  This  principle,  the  first  mover  (irpitroJ. 
Kivovv)  must  (according  to  Jfet,  XII.  6  seq.)  be  one,  whose  essence  is  pure  energy,  since,  if  it 
were  in  any  respect  merely  potential,  it  could  not  unceasingly  communicate  motion  to  all 
things ;  it  must  be  eternal,  pure,  immaterial  form,  since  otherwise  it  would  be  burdened 
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with  potentiality  (rd  tI  ^v  dvai  ovk  kx^i  iTjjv  rh  irpurov  *  hrreX^x^*"^  X^)*  Being  fVee  from 
matter,  it  is  without  plurality  and  without  parts.  It  is  absolute  spirit  (voif),  which  thinks 
Itself,  aud  whose  thought  is  therefore  the  thought  of  thought  (vdtjang  vo^euc).  Its  agency  as 
the  cause  of  motion  is  not  active  and  formative,  but  passive,  for  it  remains  itself  unmoved ; 
it  acts  by  virtue  of  the  attraction  whidi  the  loved  exerts  upon  the  loving,  for  it  is  the  Good 
per  ae  and  the  end  toward  which  all  things  tend  {luvei  oi  Ktvobfievov  * . . .  Ktvel  ^  kpCiftevcv), 
Not  at  any  given  time  did  God  shape  the  orderly  world ;  he  conditions  and  determines  the 
order  of  the  world  eternally,  in  that  he  exists  as  the  most  perfect  being,  and  all  things  else 
seek  to  become  like  liim ;  the  world  as  an  articulate  whole  has  always  existed  and  will 
never  perish.  As  being  an  "actual "  principle,  God  is  not  a  final  product  of  development; 
he  is  the  eternal  prius  of  all  development  Thought,  which  is  the  mode  of  his  activity,  con* 
stitutes  the  highest,  best,  and  most  blessed  life  {AfetapK^  XII.  *l :  4  Utopia  rb  ^torov  koi 
apunop  • .  .  .  Kol  C<^  ii  ye  hnmapxti  *  ^  yap  vov  kvipyeta  i^ufj  • .  .  .  «<rrc  l^utj  Koi  aiiiv  owexVC 
tuu  aiStoc  tmapxft  r^  ^fv)-  The  world  has  its  principle  in  God,  and  this  principle  exists  not 
merely  as  a  form  immanent  in  the  world,  like  the  order  in  an  army,  but  also  as  an  absolute 
self-existent  substance,  like  the  general  in  an  army.  Aristotle  concludes  his  theology  {Met^ 
XII.  10  Jul)  and  marks  his  opposition  to  the  (Speusippic)  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  inde- 
pendent and  co-existent  principles,  by  citing  the  following  line  from  Homer  (77«u,  II.  204): 

OvK  aya&hv  iroXvKoipavirj*  elf  loolpavo^  iaru. 

In  essential  agreement  with  this  scientific  justification  of  the  belief  in  God*s  existence, 
though  differing  from  it  in  form,  was  the  substance  of  the  popular  reflections  contained  in 
the  third  book  of  the  dialogue  "  Concerning  Philosophy."  Cicero  {De  Nat,  Deorum^  II. 
37,  95)  has  preserved  from  it  a  parag^ph  of  some  length,  translated  into  Latin,  and  it  may 
here  be  cited  entire,  as  furnishing  also  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Aristotle  in  his  popular 
(exoteric)  writings  (to  which  is  to  be  referred  Cicero^s  praise  in  Acad,  Pr,^  n,  119:  flumen 
oratianii  aureum  fundens  AHstotdes;  cf.  Cic,  De  Orat.^  1.  49,  Tbp.,  1,  De  Invent,^  IL  2,  Bnd,^ 
31,  Ad  AtL,  IL  1,  1,  De  Fin.,  I.  6,  14;  Dionys.  Halic.,  De  Verhorum  Copia,  241,  p.  187  of 
Beiske^s  edition,  and  De  Censura  VeL  Script.,  4,  p.  430) :  "  Imagine  men  who  have  always 
dwelt  beneath  the  earth  in  good  and  well-illuminated  habitations,  habitations  adorned  with 
statues  and  paintings  and  well  furnished  with  every  thing  which  is  usually  at  the  com* 
mand  of  those  who  are  deemed  fortunate.  Suppose  these  men  never  to  have  come  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  to  have  gathered  from  an  obscure  legend  that  a  Deity  and 
divine  powers  exist.  If  the  earth  were  once  to  be  opened  for  these  men,  so  that  they 
could  ascend  out  of  their  concealed  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  us,  and  if  they 
were  to  step  forth  and  suddenly  see  before  them  the  oartli  and  the  sea  and  skies,  and 
perceive  the  masses  of  the  clouds  and  the  violence  of  the  winds ;  and  if  then  they  were 
to  look  up  at  the  sun  and  become  cognizant  of  its  magnitude  and  also  of  its  workings,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  day,  in  that  he  sheds  his  light  over  the  entire  heavens ;  and  if  after- 
ward, when  night  had  overshadowed  the  earth,  they  were  to  see  the  whole  sky  beset  and 
adorned  with  stars,  and  should  contemplate  tlio  changing  light  of  the  moon  in  its  increase 
and  decrease,  tlie  rising  and  setting  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  course  to  all 
eternity  inviolable  and  unalterable :  truly,  they  would  then  believe  that  Gods  really  exist, 
and  that  these  mighty  works  originate  with  them." 

§  49.  Natnre  is  the  complex  of  objects  having  a  material  constitu- 
tion and  involved  in  necessary  motion  or  change.  Change  (p^ra^oXri) 
or  motion  {Klvrfoi^)^  in  the  broader  sense,  includeSi  on  the  one  hand, 
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origin  and  decay  (or  motion  from  the  relatively  non-existent  t 
exieteiit,  and  conversely);  and,  on  the  other,  motion  in  the  narrower 
aense,  which  again  ia  divieible  into  three  species:  quantitative  mo- 
tion, qualitative  motion,  and  motion  in  apace;  or  increase  and  de- 
crease, qualitative  transfomiation,  and   change  of  place ;  the  latter  1 
accompanies  all  other  species  of  motion.     The  univeisal  couditiona  I 
of  all  change  of  place  and  of  all  motion,  of  vrhatever  kind,  are  p)ai-e  ] 
and  lime.     Place  (rdTrof)  ia  defined  as  the  inner  limit  of  the  inclosing 
body.     Time  is  the  measure  (or  number)  of  motion  with  reference  lo 
the  earlier  and  later.     Ko  place  is  empty.     Space  is  limited;  the  ] 
world  possesses  only  a  finite  extension  ;  outside  of  it  is  no  plac6. 
Time  is  unlimited;  the  world  was  always,  and  always  will  be.     The  I 
pnmum  motum   is  heaven.     The  sphere,  to  which  the  fised  Btai<'  I 
are  attached,  has,  since  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Deity,  th«  ] 
beet  of  all  possible  motions,  namely,  the  motion  of  uniform  circular'  I 
rotation.     Aristotle  seeks  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  planets  b/  | 
the  theory  of  nnmeroua  spheres  moved,  in  various  senses,  by  unmoved,  i 
immaterial  beings,  who  are,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  inferior  gods.     Th«  1 
earth,  which  is  spherical,  reposes  unmoved  at  the  center  of  the  worlds  I 
The  five  material  elements — ether,  tire,  air,  water,  and  enrth — oc«-up/  1 
in  the  universe  determinate  places,  suited  to  their  natures.    The  ether  I 
fills  the  celestial  spaces,  and  of  it  the  spheres  and  the  stars  arefonned.  ■ 
The  other  elements  belong  to  the  terrestrial  world ;  they  are  distin-  1 
guished  from  each  other  by  their  relative  heaviness  or  lightness,  andj 
also  hy  their  relative  warmth  or  coldness  and  dryness  or  moistnre  ;• 
they  are  commingled  in  all  terrestrial  bodies.     Nature,  guided  by  the  J 
principle  of  finality  and  proceeding  by  the  way  of  an  ever-increasing  J 
subjection  of  matter  to  form,  produces  on  the  earth  a  scale  of  living'! 
beings.     Each  superior  degree  in  this  scale  unites  in  itself  the  charac-  ^ 
tcPB  of  the  inferior  degrees,  adding  to  tliem  its  own  peculiar  and  t 
excellent  virtiie.     The  vital  force,  or  the  soul,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
this  word,  is  the  entelechy  of  tlje  body.     The  vital  force  of  the  plant 
is  nothing  more  than  a  constructing  force ;  the  animal  posseeges  this,  J 
and  the  faculties  of  sensation,  desire,  and  locomotion  besides;  matil 
combines  with  all  these  the  faculty  of  reason.      Reason  is  partly! 
passive,  subject  to  determining  influences  and  of  temporary  duration,!^ 
partly  active,  determining,  and  immortal. 

Jllia<i*dr1  Ap*nirilt<*miit  ^vaMUimvm  A'alvniHvm  tt  i/nrallam  n^  ArltMiHii  pliiltm^lUirm  lUtit  ^ 
*nin</<i<i>  liM  vTiulwr,  te  ncrm.    U^xili.  Si-cn^l.  Munich,  lUI. 
'     Till  BmUDl  vt  Iha  wrltlniiar  ArtiMlli-on  Uluisl  hIcdk  It  tmtcil  ufh/  Ocurgr  Ui-nry  Utt<a 
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ArMotUt  a  CkajA^rfrcm  tk^  Ilidory  pf  SeUnc^  London,  1864,  Qenn«n  tnuoalatlon  by  J;  T.  Carns,  LelpiL 
18«&,*  cC  J.  B.  Meyer's  aoconnt  of  the  book  in  the  Gbtt,  gtl,  Jtu.^  186a,  pp.  1445-1474. 

On  the  ehaneter  of  the  Arietotellan  Phyaica  in  general,  cf.  C.  M.  Zerort  (Pteria,  1846X  Barth^lemy  BL 
Ililaire  (in  the  Introd.  to  hia  edit  of  the  Phyt^  Paria,  1862),  Ch.  L6T6qne  (La  Phytique  tTAristots  et  la 
JMenee  Oontsmporains^  Pftrla,  1S6S).  On  Ariatotle'a  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  aee  the  article 
by  U.  Blebeck,  ZetUohr^fOr  ^taete  Phikmophie,  IX.  lS6d,  pp.  l-^  and  181-154. 

On  the  Arlat  doctrine  of  apace  and  time:  O.  B.  Wolter  (Bonn,  1848X  and  Otto  Ule,  on  Ariatotle^a 
and  Kant>  doctrlnea  of  space  (Halle,  1860);  on  the  doctrine  of  time  alone  (PAye.,  A.  10  aeq.):  Ad.  Tontrik, 
Philologwi,  ToL  26,  lS6a,  pp.  446-528;  on  the  doctrine  oteotUinuOy:  O.  Schilling  (Oieaaen,  1840). 

On  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  Ariat :  A  Buija  (in  Mim,  <fe  FAead.  de  Berlin^  1790-^91) ;  on  his 
mtekanieal  probiem*  :  F.  Th.  Poaelger  (in  Abh,  der  Berl.  Akad^  1829),  Bnelle  {Stud*  §ur  un  pamag* 
d'Arigtots  relat{f  d  la  micKanique^  in  the  JRevue  ArefiioL,  1857,  XIY.,  pp.  7-21);  on  hia  meteorology  :  J. 
U  Ideler  (Berlin,  1S82X  and  Suhle  {G.-Pr^  Bernb.  1864);  on  hia  theory  of  light:  £.  F.  Eberhard  (Cobni^ 
1686),  and  Prantl  (Atitt.  Uber  die  Parbsn  erldutert  dureh  sins  UtberHeht  libor  die  Farhenlehrs  d«r 
AUSH,  Mnnlch.  1849);  on  hia  gsography:  B.  L:  KGnigamann  (Schleawig,  1808-1806). 

On  the  botany  of  Ariatotle :  Iltfnaehel  (Brealan,  1824),  F.  WImmcr  (Phytoiogias  Arid,  Fragm.^  Brealan, 
1888X  Jeaaen  {Utbsr  dn  AritL  I^nMtnteerkt,  In  the  Rh,  Mns,^  new  aerioa,  XIY.,  1850,  pp.  68-101).  On 
the  Zoology  of  A.,  c£,  beaidea  the  luinntAtiona  of  J.  O.  Schneider  in  hia  edition  of  the  Jlittoria  Animaliunc 
(  Ltdpa.  181  \\  the  worka  of  A.  F.  A.  Wiegmann  ( Oftaarr.  ooologieae  eritieas  in  Arid,  hidoriam  animaiimm^ 
Berlin,  1RS6),  Karl  Zell  (Usbsr  dm  Sinn  dso  Oeachmaeks^  in:  Ferionoekriften,  8.  SammlwHh  Frelbiini» 
1S83),  Joh.  lIQUer  {Ueber  den  glatten  Hai  dee  Arid,,  AJtad,,  Berlin,  1842),  J&rgen  Bona  Meyer  (Deprin- 
clpUe  Arid,  in  dietribul  animalium  adhibitie,  Beriin,  1854;  Arid,  Thierlnrnde,  Beriin,  18S5X  Sonnen- 
barg  (Z«  AridoL  ThiergeeAiehie,  0,'Pr,,  Bonn,  1857X  C.  J.  Sundeval  {Die  Thierarten  dee  Arietot^ 
Stockholm,  1868),  Langkavel  (Zu  J>e  Part  An,,  G.-Pr.,  Berlin,  1868),  Anbert  (ZHe  Cephalopoden  dee 
Arid,  in  eoologieeher,  anatomieAer  und  gtechiekUicher  Beeiehung,  in  the  Zeitxihr,/.  ftiM,  Zoologie^ 
XIL,  Leipa.  1662,  pi  878  aeq. ;  c£  the  edition  with  tronalatlon  and  notea  of  Ariatotle'a  work  on  the  Oeaera- 
tion  and  DeTelopment  of  Animala,  by  H.  Anbert  and  Fr.  Wimroer,  Leipalo,  I860),  Henri  Phllibert  (Le 
Principe  de  la  Vie  eui<eani  Aridote,  Chaumont,  1865;  Ariet,  philoeophia  eoologiea,  thede  Parteiende, 
Chaumont  and  Pari^  1865X  Chariea  Thurot  (Observatione  critiguee  eur  le  traiti  d*Arid  De  Pariiime 
Animalium,  in  the  J^eime  CHt,  new  aeriea,  1867,  pp.  228-242).  The  tm-o  following  anthora  treat  specially 
of  Ariatotle>  doctrineauf  human  anatomy  and  phyeiology :  Andr.  Weatphal  {De  anatomia  Arietotdk, 
imprimie  num  eadavera  eeeuerit  hwnana,  Oreifawald,  1745),  and  L.  M.  Philippaon  (vAi|  Av$fitMriin%, 
pare  I, :  dt  intemarvm  humani  corporis  pariium  eognitione  Arietotdie  eum  Platonie  eentenUie  com' 
panda  ;  pare  11. :  pihUoeopkorwn  vderum  tiegue  ad  Theophradum.  doctrina  de  esneu,  Berlin,  1881). 
Of  Ariatotle's />Ay«io^iu>m<et  treat  £.  Tanbe  {G,-Pr,,  Oleiwita,  1866),  and  J.  Henrychowaki  {Dies,  Inaug,^ 
BreaUn,  1668). 

The  following  anthora  treat  of  the  Psyt^dogy  of  Ariatotle :  Joh.  Helnr.  Deinhardt  {Der  Begriff  der 
Sede  mit  RHekeicht  avf  Arietotsiss,  Hambnrg,  1840),  Ouat.  Hartenatein  {Ds  peyehoL  wdg,  orig,  ab 
Arietdde  repetenda^  Leipaie,  1840X  Car.  Phil.  Fischer  {Ds  principiis  ArietoteUcae  de  anima  doetri- 
nne  dies,,  ErUngen,  1845),  B.  St  HlUIre  (in  his  edition  of  the  Ds  Anima,  Paris,  1846),  With.  Schrader 
{Arid,  ds  wtluntate  doctrina,  Progr.  dee  Brandenb.  G^mn,,  Brandenburg,  1847,  and  Die  Vn$t<r- 
VltchJteHdehrs  dee  Arietotdee,  in  IT,  Jahrb,  /  PhiloL  u.  PtUU,  Vol.  81,  18CQ,  pp.  89-104),  W.  Wolff 
(  Von  dem  Begrif  des  Arid,  iUfer  die  Seels  and  dsssen  Antcsndung  a%^dis  keuUgs  Psychologis,  Progr^ 
Boyreath,  1845),  Gsell-Fels  {PeychoL  PUtt,  d  Arid,  Progr,.  WQrzburg,  1854),  Hugo  Anton  {Doctrina 
ds  nat,  horn,  ab  Arid,  in  scripUs  ethicis  propodta^  Berlin,  1852,  and  Ds  hominis  habitu  nahtnUi 
quam  Arist  in  JSih,  Nic  proposusrit  doetrinam,  Eribrt,  1S60X  W.  F.  Yolkmann  {Dis  Gntndd^fs 
dsr  Arietotdisehsn  Peyehologie,  Prague,  1858),  Hemi.  Beck  {Arid  ds  seneuum  actione,  Berlin,  186:X 
Vsnetk  {De  Arietotdie  animae  dejlnitione  dies„  Oreifawald,  1861),  Wilh.  Blehl  {DU  Arid,  Dejlnii, 
der  Sede,  in  VerK  der  Augdmrger  Philologsn-  Vers,  for  the  year  1862,  Leipaie,  1868,  pp.  94-102),  J. 
Frend^nthal  {Ueber  den  Begriff  dee  Wortes  ^atrrmaia  lei  Arid,,  GOttingen,  1868),  A.  Gratacap  {Ariet, 
ds  sensibue  dodrina,  diee.  pK,  Montpellier,  1866).  Leonh.  Schneider  {Die  UntsrbltchkeHslshrs  des 
AridatsUs,  Puaao,  1867),  Engen  Kberhard  {Die  Arid  D^nition  der  Sede  und  ihr  Wsrth  /Dr  die 
Gsgenwart,  Beriin,  1868).  [George  Grote,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  Balnea  Ssnsee  and  ths 
Intellect,  London,  1869.— Tr.] 

Ariaiotle*a  doctrine  of  the  rovf  la  discnaaed  In  worka  by  F.  G.  Starke  (Neu-Buppin,  1888),  F.  H.  C3ir. 
Ribbentrop  (Braalan,  1840),  Jul  Wolf  {Ariet.  ds  intsUsdu  agents  et  patiente  doctrina,  Beriin,  18I4X  and 
etbera.  and,  recently,  by  Wilh.  Blel  {Gymn.'Pr.,  Linz,  1864X  and  Franx  Brentano  {Die  Peyehologie  dee 
Aridotdee,  inebeeondsre  eetne  Lehre  torn  vevt  vocifrucrfc  nebd  dner  Beilage  Ubsr  doe  Wirken  dee 
Ariet,  Onttee,  H*yenc^  1867).  Cf.,  alao,  Prantl,  Gsech,  d,  Log,^  L  p.  108  aeq.,  and  F.  F.  Kompe,  D{$ 
Mrkemminledekre  dee  A.,  Leipaie,  1870,  pp.  8-60. 
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Aristotlo  designates  (771^1.,  II.  1)  as  tlie  MnWersal  chnmolcr  nf  all  wliicli  is  by 
tbaC  It  Iiag  in  itaeir  the  priouiple  of  laotiOD  and  real,  while  in  the  products  a(  baa 
tliuro  is  DO  tendency  to  change.  All  uatural  exiatencea  (Dt  Coelo,  I.  1)  are  eillier 
aelvet  botliei,  or  have  bodies  or  are  principloa  of  things  bnving  bodica  (s,  g.,  body ; 
<)aoiil),  TliD  word  motion  {m'v^ii')  is  sometimes  iiaed  by  Aristotle  («.  g..  Phyi.,  111.  1)  n 
'ayniiDymouB  with  change  (yira^oiJ/);  but,  on  Iha  oliier  hand,  he  suya  (Ph]/*^  T.  I),  lliBt 
tbotigli  all  inotiau  'm  change,  yet  the  converse  ia  not  true,  all  change  is  uol  molion,  atictl 
diaagea,  unmely,  as  nRect  the  exiatcnco  ot  objects.  <.  r.,  gencratioti  and  decease  ()  moic  M)d 
fSopa)  ara  not  motions.  Uotiou  proper  exists  in  the  three  categories  ot  quantlly  (rard  tA 
B-ncnJv  or  Kara  /ifftOof),  quality  (tara  ri  iroutv  or  nml  ira8o{),  and  p\acO  (nard  rd  imv  or  anrA 
Trfn*):  in  the  first  rase  it  is  inerenso  and  deCTeaae  (ntiwi  lO'  9*'wc);  'o  tlie  wron^ 
alteration  (aUwW'O )  in  tl>e  third,  change  or  place  (fiopo).  Aristotle  defines  rAnm*  (I^VS 
IV.  i,  p,  211  a,  ZO),  as  the  first  and  unmoved  boundary  of  ibe  inclosing  body  on  U)«  ndf 
of  the  inclosed  (tS  roi  irtpif^ovrof  irrpa;  aanr^ov  irpurov).  TiTTof  may  lie  compared  to  at 
tmmoved  veBsel,  containing  the  object  whose  riirot  it  ia.  Arislotte  iindcralands,  tbcrefbr^ 
by  rdirnc,  not  so  much  the  space  through  which  a  body  Is  extended,  as.  rather,  the  limit 
which  It  is  boaodiid,  and  this  coDccived  as  fiied  and  immovalile;  his  rhier  argunietil 
the  non-eiiatoncQ  of  an  unfilled  ntn-uc  and  for  the  non-exiatcnce  of  a  Tiira:  outside  of 
world,  Is  founded  on  the  above  definition,  in  aircordaace  «-iih  which  no  void  wilbin 
region  without  tlie  world  la  possible.  All  motion  must,  according  to  Aristotle,  lake  plac* 
fu  ft  plenum  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  places  (avrtntpiaraait)-  Tlio  motion  oT  the  world, 
•B  a  whole,  is  not  an  advancing,  but  simply  a  rotary  motion.  The  definition  of  tniu  [ra- 
cited  above]  is  worded  as  follows  (l^ys.,  IV.  11,  pp.  219  b,  1,  220  b,  24):  i  jipdiwf  ipi0fi6t 
iau  Kiviofut  nara  ri  rrpSnpov  xol  iaripov.  For  the  measure  of  time  the  unirorm  circular 
motion  is  especially  appropriate,  since  it  is  most  easily  numbGrod. 
Mnted  (ck  14} 


ooed,  not  that  by 
no  number,  hence 


icto<l  with  the  motion  of  Ihc  celestial  spheres,  since  by  these  ■& 
rod.  But  time  is  (oh.  11,  p.  21Sb,  8)  iho  number  wbicA  is  reck- 
of  which  we  reckon.  Witliout  a  rcclioaing  soul  there  would  b* 
ie,  but  only  motion,  and  in  it  an  earlier  and  later. 
All  motion  in  nature  is  dirtclrtl  to  on  end.  "  God  and  nature  do  nolhtng  in  vain  "  [A  Mt 
KoI  4  fioic  mitv  fianjv  iroanrviv,  De  Cotio,  I.  4).  Nevertheless,  a  cerlaiu  room  la  left  bf 
Aristotle  (i*Ap.,  II.  4-6)  for  the  piny  of  the  accidental  lavTd^iaTm)  or  the  advent  of  results, 
which  were  not  intended,  in  cooBequenco  of  some  secondary  effect  following  fmtn  ■)■• 
meaoa  used  to  bring  abnut  another  end;  under  the  aiT6paTm  falls,  as  a  concept  of  nar- 
rower extension,  chance  (i  ripi),  the  emergence  of  a  result  which  was  not  (conscioualy) 
lotcnded.  but  which  might  have  been  intended  (e,  g.,  the  finding  of  B  treasure  whila 
plowing  the  ground).  Kature  does  not  always  attain  her  ends,  on  account  of  the  obcude* 
offered  by  matter.  The  degre«  of  perfection  in  things  varies  according  as  they  are  mors  or 
less  removed  from  the  direct  influence  orOod(cf,  g4S),  God  acts  directly  on  ifao  fimMnenl 
of  llio  fixed  stars,  which  ho  touches,  without  being  touched  by  it.  (The  notion  of  cootMl 
(Of^),  which  Aristotle  {Phy).,  V.  3)  defines  as  the  juxtaposition  of  iupa  or  (De  Cm.  rf  Ctrr,, 

•  [T»H  [■  thu  Qr»k  ward  far  ijum.  It  slgnin».  puTH-tlj-.  bowtTtr.  nlhir  |  larr  than  tfmrr.  asd  lUi 
U  Uw  iltslllfailoB  vtildi  It  b»  wlih  ArtiioilF,  Ariilotle'i  »n«|il1uD  of  tfnrt  It  nui  iliat  or  tsditatt* 
■rtanifun.  Ua  rtlwlluwi  [he  Mu  of  nnflllcil  ijum.  init  »  ii"11illlg  ma  iw^iipj  'juft  tux  I**  tbiIA.  nd  •■ 
n't  thiit  ipin  tn  (rnrnl  mnii  t*  tk>  'ptaM" 

cirihxvnrlr].    . 


0«eii(ilrj  bj  the  wJi,  n 


ri>lk»i 
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I.  6)  eoTcara^  Is  here  intermediato  in  signification  between  contiguity  in  space  and  ideal 
afifection.)  Grod  moves  the  world  from  Us  circumference.  The  motion  of  the  heaven  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  better  than  that  of  Uie  planetary  spheres ;  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
marks  an  imperfection  of  the  lower  regions ;  less  perfect  still  are  the  motions  which  ard 
accomplished  on  the  earth.  Each  motion  of  a  surrounding  sphere  is  communicated  to  the 
spheres  included  in  it,  so,  in  particular,  that  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  all  the  rest ; 
when  this  effect  ought  not  to  be  produced,  as  in  fact  it  is  not  by  the  planetary  spheres  on 
those  still  inferior,  retroacting  spheres,  or  spheres  with  a  counter-motion,  are  requisite. 
The  whole  number  of  spheres  assumed  by  Aristotle  is  47,  or  according  to  another  oon- 
struction,  65  {Met,,  XII.  8). 

The  nature  of  the  Ether  (which  extends  from  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  down 
to  the  moon,  Meteor.,  I.  3)  adapts  it  especially  for  circular  motion ;  to  the  other  elements, 
the  upward  motion  (i.  tf.,  from  the  center  of  the  world  toward  its  circumference)  or 
the  downward  (»*.  e.,  from  the  circumference  to  the  center)  is  natural  Of  these  other 
elements,  earth  is  the  one  to  which  the  attribute  of  heaviness  belong^  and  its  natural 
place  in  the  world  is,  consequently,  the  lowest,  viz. :  the  center  of  the  world ;  fire  is  the 
light  element,  and  its  place  is  the  sphere  next  adjoinmg  the  sphere  of  the  ether.  Firo 
is  warm  and  dry,  air  is  warm  and  moist  (fiuid),  water  is  cold  and  moist  (fiuid),  and 
earth  is  cold  and  dry.  Ether  is  the  first  element  in  rank  (Meteor.,  I.  3 ;  J)e  Coeio,  I.  3 ; 
of.  De  Gen.  An.,  II.  3);  but  if  we  enumerate,  beginning  with  the  elements  directly 
known  by  the  senses,  it  is  the  fifth,  the  subsequently  so-called  ni/iirrov  aroixtlov,  quinia 
maentia. 

In  all  organic  creations,  even  in  the  lowest  animals,  Aristotle  {De  Part  An.,  I.  5)  finds 
something  admirable,  full  of  purpose,  beautiful  and  divine.  The  plants  are  less  perfect 
than  the  animals  (Phye.,  II.  8) ;  among  the  latter,  those  which  have  blood  are  more  perfect 
than  the  bloodless,  the  tame  than  the  wild,  etc.  {De  Oen,  An.,  II.  1 ;  Pol,  I.  5).  The 
lowest  organisms  may  arise  by  original  generation  {generatio  spontanea  give  aequivoca,  i.  e., 
by  *'  generation  '*  only  homonjmously  so  called  [SfiuvvfMc]^  and  consisting  in  evolution  from 
the  heterogeneous).  But  in  the  case  of  all  higher  organisms,  like  is  generated  by  like ;  in 
those  which  have  attained  their  full  development,  the  germs  of  new  organisms  of  the  same 
name  and  species  are  developed  (MetapK.,  XII.  3 :  iKdarrf  ik  owuvitficiv  ylyvrrai  ^  ovaia 
.  . .  ai^puiroc  yap  ivdpuirov  yewg).  In  the  act  of  generation  Aristotle  teaches  that  the 
form-giving  or  animating  principle  proceeds  fVom  the  male,  and  the  form*receiving  or 
material  principle  from  the  female. 

The  two  general  classes  in  which  Aristotle  includes  all  animals,  namely,  animals  having 
blood  and  bloodless  animals,  correspond  with  what  Cuvier  termed  the  Vertebrates  and  the 
Invertebrates.  The  latter  are  classified  by  Aristotle  as  either  Testacoa,  Crustacea,  MolluskS; 
or  Insects;  and  the  former  as  Fishes,  Amphibious  Animals,  Birds,  and  Mammalia:  the  ape 
is  viewed  by  him  as  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  other  viviparous  animals. 
Aristotle  founds  the  division  of  his  anatomical  investigations  on  the  distinction  of 
iivofioMfiep^,  i,  e.,  organs,  whose  parts  are  not  like  the  organs  themselves  {e.  g.,  the  hand ; 
the  hand  does  not  consist  of  hands),  and  d/wtofitp^,  i.  e.,  substances,  whose  parts  are  like 
the  substances  themselves  {e.  g.,  flesh,  blood ;  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  fiesh  or  of  a  mass  of 
blood  are  like  the  wholes  to  which  they  belong).  Aristotle  had  a  far  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  internal  organs  of  animals  than  of  those  of  the  human  body.  The  (physio- 
logical) work  on  the  Senses  and  the  work  on  the  Generation  and  Development  of 
Animals  are  followed  in  the  "  History  of  Animals "  by  a  collection  of  observations  on 
the  habits  of  life,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  psychical  functions  of  the  different  classes 

of  fTM"M'^. 
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Ariitollo  defines  tho  squI  om  Uic  Srat  eotDlecli;  of  a  pliyKical,  poteDlwII)'  living  and  J 
nrgaara  body  [Ds  Jnimo,  11.  1 .  iarir  aiiy  i^z^  ivTeiix""  V  '"p^^  aa/MTot  ^veucaii  \ui,<r 
^tmroc  iivdiur  rouiirm'  i)i  J  bv  J  ioyavi<i6i/),  "First  enteleoliy"  is  related  to  "iceond,'' 
BB  knowledge  (firiorj^^)  to  speculation  ((fewptiv).  Koithor  ia  mere  poteminlily;  both  nn 
roalizod  [wtentialitieB ;  but  while  knowledge  may  be  ours  na  a  passive  posseaaion,  apcuilik-' 
tiDQ  la.  as  it  were,  knowlodge  In  ectivilf,  or  knowledge  put  (o  ita  most  cliaracter'utic  iieo[. 
HO  the  aniil  is  not  (like  Iho  divine  mind)  always  engs^ed  in  thu  active  tnauircstatioa  nf  lU' 
own  HBSta-x,  but  is  nlwayi  present,  os  the  developed  Torce  capable  or  siicli  njanireUaUoii,  I 
As  the  entoiecliy  of  the  body  tlio  soul  is  at  once  its  furm  {principium  fonaaiui),  i: 
cipto  of  motion  nod  its  cud.  Each  organ  exists  {De  Pari.  An..  I.  G)  in  view  of  an  ci 
this  end  is  an  aellviiy ;  the  whole  body  exists  for  the  soul.     The  vegetable  soul,  i. 


vital  principle  of  the  pUnt,  ia  (accardiiii 
OptitTixAr,  ihe  Taculty  of  material  aasimilalio 


De  An.,  II.  1  i 
and  reproJuctio 


al)  a  nourishing  soul,  ril 
The  animal 


nddJIJon  to  thia  tlie  acDsitive,  appetitive  and  locomotive  faculties  (ri  aim^vriutii,  ri  iprnruMii, 
tA  avt/rixiir  Kara  rixaii).  The  uorpprco-piyQlucsl  nmctiotis  of  animilt  (at  least  of  lli*| 
more  highly  developed  animaia)  liave  a  commou  center  {jitairiK),  wliieh  is  wanting  id' 
plants;  the  central  organ  is  the  heart,  which  is  viewed  by  Arislolle  as  the 
tlon,  the  brain  l^ing  an  organ  of  siibordiuate  unportaneo.  Sensuous  porcrption  (aioA^tfi'i 
is  the  result  of  qualities  whidi  eiist  poicutially  ia  tlie  objects  penrcived  and  actuaUy  in  Uwj 
perceiving  being.  The  seeing  of  colors  depends  on  a  certain  motion  of  tlis  medium  of- 
viaion  (air  or  water).  With  sensuous  perception  are  connected  imaginative  reprvsmtithni 
(ipavraaia),  which  is  a  psychical  aUcr-eflcct  of  acosution  {De  An.,  111.  3),  or  a  sort  of  we*%-l 
cnod  sensation  {Rhet.,  I.  11,  137Dfl,  28),  and  also  (involuntary)  memory  Iftv^MI^  which  \a' 
I?  be  oxplamed  by  the  persistence  fjiovrj)  of  the  sensible  impressian  ( Dc  J/emnr..  ch.  1 ;  Anolt' 
Poet.,  II.  19),    and  (voluntary)  recollection  {avafinitiifi,  which  depends  on  the  co-opcrolioa ' 

of  tite  will  Riid  Impliei  thn  power  of  oumbinlng  mental  reprMCDtalioas  {Dt  Jfancr.,  rh.  3), 
Out  of  these  tliooretical  functions,  combined  with  tlie  feeling  of  the  agreeable  aud  tbe 
(UHagTeeablo,  springs  desire  [ip'it);  whatever,  says  Aristotle,  is  capable  of  senMIlOD,  is 
kl«o  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  and  dhuigreesbk>,  and 
whatever  is  capable  of  these,  is  capable  also  of  desire  (DeAn.,  II.  3,  p.  114  b,  4).  Tba 
human  soul,  uniting  iu  itself  all  the  faculties  of  Ihe  other  orders  of  aniuiale 
llicrocosm  {De  An..  Hi.  8).  The  faculty  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  thofo  ordora  ift, 
reason  {voit).  Tlie  other  parts  of  the  soul  are  insopanible  from  the  body,  and  nra 
poristialile  (i)f  .^n.,  II.  !);  but  the  vob^  oxista  before  the  body,  into  wtiicli  it  enten 
without  as  something  divine  and  immortal  (Dt  Gen,  Anmai.,  IL  3;  >.tit:ina  rfrv  vmv  f" 
OiipeSrv,  iirriaitviu  mu  ftim'  I'liiu  fi6vov).  But  the  concept  or  notion  is  impossible 
tbe  representative  image  (^i^niF^a).  Thia  stands  to  tlie  concept  in  a  relation 
that  hi  which  llie  malhemolical  llgure  stands  to  that  which  is  demonstrated  by 
it,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  such  an  image,  joined  with  llie  feeling  of  Ibo  agrewbla  of  dis- 
agreeable, can  llie  reason  act  ujion  the  appetitive  l^eulty.  ■'.  «.,  become  praotical  rraiotl 
(DeJii,,  III.  ID).  The  voif,  therefore,  in  mon,  boa  need  of  a  ilura^,  or  what  may  b« 
nn  unfllled  region  of  thought,  a  lidmla  ram,  before  it  can  manifest  its  form-giriag 
tDt  An..  Ul.i:  [i™r  iVi]  ypanfiartim,  v>  iiv&l*  inrapxa  hepytlg  yrypap/uvmi). 
ingly.  B  distinction  must  be  mode  between  the  passive  reason  (vnif  rraH^mii),  as  the 
rocelving,  and  the  active  reason  (voif  n-nirriwc),  as  the  form-giving  principle;  subsUnrtia^' 
otemal  existence  lielongs  only  to  the  latter  ^Dt  Anima,  III.  A:  a  wvc  x"/""^'^  "><  a««4tc 
<ai  o/ujw  '■&  "ioiV  ini  ivrpfil^  .  .  ,  i  Ai  wa^^vrlf«<  vavf  fSapro;).  How  the  actin)  r««M«l 
1*  related,  on  the  one  Itand,  to  individual  eiistenoe,  on  Ihe  other,  to  God.  ia  not  made  pcfw 
fectly  clear ;   a  cerUiin  latitude  is  left  for  a  naturalistic  and  pantheistic  or  for  a 
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•piritualistic  and  theiatid  interpretation,  and  each  of  these  interpretations  has  found 
ntimeroua  representatives  both  in  ancient  and  later  times;  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
develop  either  of  them  in  all  its  consequences,  without  running  counter  to  other  portions 
of  Aristotle's  teaching. 

/  §  50.  The  end  of  human  activity,  or  the  highest  good  for  man,  is       i 

happiness.     This  depends  on  the  rational  or  virtuous  activity  of  tlie 
soul  fliroughout  the  whole  of'  its  life.      With  activity  pleasure  is      / 
joined,  as  its  blossom  and  natural  culmination.     Virtue  is  a  pro-     ' 

\  ficiency  in  willing  what  is  conformed  to  reason,  developed  from  the 
'  state  of  a  natural  potentiality  by  practical  action.  The  development 
of  virtue  requires  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  virtue,  and  requires 
also  exercise  and  intelligence.  All  virtues  are  either  ethical  or 
dianoetic.  Ethical  virtue  is  that  permanent  direction  of  the  will  (or 
state  of  mind),  which  guards  the  mean  proper  for  us,  as  determined 
for  us  by  the  reason  of  the  intelligent ;  hence  it  is  the  subordination 
of  appetite  to  reason.  Bravery  is  the  mean  between  cowardice  and 
temerity ;  temperance,  the  mean  between  inordinate  desire  and  stupid 
indifference ;  generosity,  the  mean  between  prodigality  and  parsimony, 
etc.  The  highest  among  the  ethical  virtues  is  justice  or  righteous- 
ness. ThiS)  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  union 
of  all  ethical  virtues,  so  far  as  they  r^ard  our  fellow-men ;  in  the 
narrower  sense,  it  respects  the  equitable  i^aov)  in  matters  of  gain  or 
loss.  Justice  in  this  latter  sense  is  either  distributive  or  commuta- 
tive ;  the  former  respects  the  partition  of  possessions  and  honors,  the 
latter  relates  to  contracts  and  the  reparation  of  inflicted  wrongs. 
Equity  is  a  complementary  rectification  of  legal  justice  by  reference 
to  the  individuality  of  the  accused.  Dianoetic  virtue  is  the  correct 
functioning  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in  itself  or  in  reference 
to  the  inferior  psychical  functions.  The  dianoetic  virtues  are  reason, 
science,  art,  and  practical  intelligence.  The  highest  stage  of  reason 
and  science  is  wisdom  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  the  highest 
stage  of  art  is  wisdom  in  the  relative  sense.  A  life  devoted  only  to 
sensual  enjoyment  is  brutish,  an  ethico-political  life  is  human,  but  a 
Bcientiiic  life  is  divine. 

Han  has  need  of  man  for  the  attainment  of  the  practical  ends  of 
life.  Only  in  the  state  is  the  ethical  problem  capable  of  solution. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  originated  for  the 
protection  of  life,  but  ought  to  exist  for  the  promotion  of  morally 
upright  living ;:  its  principal  business  is  the  development  of  moral 
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capacity  in  the  young  and  in  all  its  citizens.  The  state  U  prior  t< 
the  iudividiial  in  that  sense  in  which  in  general  the  whole  is  prior  to 
the  part  and  the  end  prior  to  the  means.  Its  basii  is  tbe  faoiiiy. 
He  who  is  capable  only  of  obedience  and  not  of  intelligence  must  be 
n  servant  (slave).  The  concord  of  the  citizens  must  be  founded  on 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  not  on  an  artificial  annihilation  of  individual 
interests.  The  most  practicable  form  of  the  stale  is,  iu  general,  a 
government  in  which  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  ele> 
ments  arc  combined  ;  but  iu  all  iudividunl  cases  tiiis  form  mast  be 
accommodated  to  the  given  cirenmslances.  Monarchy,  Aristocm 
and  Timocracy  (or  a  Republic)  are,  uuder  the  appropriate  cireuiti 
stances,  good  forms  of  government ;  Democracy,  Oligarchy, 
Tyranny  are  degenerate  forms,  of  wbifh  the  latter,  as  being  tlie 
rnption  of  the  most  excellent  form,  is  tfie  worst.  Tlie  distinguishi 
mark  of  good  and  bad  forms  of  government  is  found  in  the  objet 
pursued  by  the  rulers,  according  as  this  object  is  either  the  public 
good  or  tbe  private  interest  of  the  rulers.  It  is  right  that  the 
Hellenes  should  rule  over  llie  barbarians,  the  cultured  over  tho 
uncultured. 

Art  is  of  two  kinds,  useful   and  imitative.      The  latter  eerTe«.J 
three  ends:  recreation  and  (lefined)  entertainment,  temporary  e 
cipation  from  tlie  control  of  certain  passions  by  means  of  their  excita- 
tion and  subsequent  subsidence,  and,  last  and  chiefly,  moral  culture. 

or  lk<  cthlu  of  Ariilolli!  In  »fn«m1  wrtlo  Cbr.  Garvt  ICritn  und  ErlOMt..  Berlin.  lT»S-im),  ftAMlo  J 
mulKr  Iln  tuluiu  piHiu"  uf  hl>  tirvtdliniiH  itntr  KHHIc  dir  Nikerigtn  SOtrmMn,  Uvltn,  US;  i^t 
Ctbtr  i(M  uia  BtAandlung  dn  TugimlbtarifiL.  In  [bo  AhK.  iltr  Acad^  Bctlln,  ISWX  R.  t.  XkbiliU 
(i>/*ZUtt(fHJrM.iB  thrm  Virililtnlut  *am  Sniilem  dir  Xiral.  BrtUn,  \W:\ :  '  ■■  "i  '  I'fi  Jtllfcl*! 
Jloral,  IWi  pp.  IDv-eSIk  H-irtDBUFlR  ( Ctbtr  tint  witt  D'mA  dtr  ArU.  Sihik.  la  Iba  SiritUt  Oitr  dM 
TtrkandlungrH  dtr  tT.  liMi.  lirtill^*.  der  Wist,  ru  Inptfff,  ]>AiM.-AM,  fl^  :Mt,  p|>.  tt-lOI.  sMI  filfl 
Il.'a  Itm-pltailm.  A6K,  L<l[Mlc.  IKO),  Tnmlclfnbiirv  (ftbtr  I/trbarf,  pratMlc/n  miM.  nii  M*  AMkfl 
dtrAUnt,iu1iu4lih.dtrSirl.Ahtd^  ISU;  rf,  itw  llllli  riu^  In  T.i  Hit.  Eulr.  nr  /•!/«■,  ToLU^ 
BarllD,  l&S\  CtUr  unigt  SltlUn  4in  D  ».  H  SurA*  dtr  ^^t^mac>l.  KlkU.  nml  Ibo  Dili  >RI(lt  la  VgL  lit.  i 
oftbiHiii'',  IWII11.ISCT;  Zur  Arltl.  SaiJL.  pp.  S»9-M4f,  DitUa  IQtMutHoiui  ArUttlsltat,  Tnft.  U  Iht 
SofiAitn-iymtt.  Brrllo.  I  SCI). 

or  the  RlBtlanof  Ariilotli-ii'tblHud  potmci  to  Iha  comipondln;  diHtrlnn  «m*Ia.  ina  •<  Afl*- 
tolls'icriUqlHaflboliitUr,  lr»triniser(Lelp<lcli>n).U.  «".  Dm«ktr  (Ulfak.  >^)' V- OrruiIWiUm 
IMS).  BL  Matlbli*  (Rnldinild.  1»S),  A.  J.  Kulilnt  <CuniD'r|[i,  1SMX  W.  Pltn-n  (m  Iht  lllulii.  Jl^^f,  I 
n..  Dew  urlM.  XIII,  ISK.  tf.  1-13  ami  «»-l»7);  bIh,  I^.GaU.  Enpitbuitt,  Loci  Plalmiet,  fwan 
toUitt  (»  eoiuerilMdU  PoiUicU  cidilar  manor  /n^w,  DaDUlo,  laMi  Sl>«l>.  LDm^^UK^  ( 
FUilutt  Arm.  rMtlimit  it  nip.  pHirlpta  ciHtf"«w/<il.  Derlln.  ISIS:  C  W.  Si 
utti/n  dm  Arlst  (»  dtr  XO.  XaUt  fffgn  Plat.  LtAn  nn  dir  Um  t.O..Pr.\.  Qnn! 
it  To/upt,  doflr.  (O.-rrX  rfrlti.  ISCt:  Euuw.  P(i  Prp.  dtt  Plato  wnd  der 
Wflmsr,  l^M  Cr.  tbs  dlurrtstloni  b;  Qan.  Oalilminn  (Bariln.  ISSg],  iind  Ailnir  El 
the  opuwiilo  of  Hnm.  Mmkcl  oa  Plaio'i  lava  idiI  th<  pBllUei  of  Aritmile  ( 
KK.    On  Kiini'i  EihlH  H  ooippuvil  vlih  Ariitnile't,  H*  Tnm^  Brtskncr.  i>t  > 

diftn  KmUnt  oA  AriiMitt,  dim.  ituti-g..  Ilorlln.  IMW,  %nA  TmolclcnbDrK  Prr  Kidtt^tU  Mtrlni 
Adxl  wid  Ji-M  (■  drXtMt,  la  bit  /TUv.  BMrdtt  «p  rMlotapkU.  Yul.  111..  IWI,  pp.  Itl-tii 
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Oh.  E.  LnUiui,  Die  S0Uk  d—  Arid,  in  ihrem  VnUrteMed  cm  dtr  Moral  du  CkritUmikwmy  Lei[»8l<\ 
ld69.  Wilb.  Oock«n,  DU  StaaUUhre  dst  Arid,  in  hinf.-poL  Umriasen,  Leipnlo,  1ST0 ;  Ar.  i».  «.  A  «.  Staat^ 
ia  Virdiow  aoU  Holtsendorff's  Sammlung  gemeinterddndlieke  wIm.  Vortrdge^  No.  108,  fierlin.  18TU. 

Of  the  ethical  aod  political  principles  of  AristotlM  treat  Starke  (Nea-Ruppio,  188S«nd  18&0),  Holm 
(Berifn,  1858X  Ueberweg  (Da%  Aritt,  Kaniiache  und  HerbarUohe  Moral-pHncip.,  ia  Flohte's  Z.,  Vol.  24, 
Halle,  ISM,  p.  71  aeq.);  on  the  method  and  the  boaea  of  Aristotle^B  Ethica,  cf.  Bud.  Encken  {G.-Pr.,  Frank- 
|fort-4>n-the-Maln.  1S70);  on  points  of  contact  between  the  Ethics  and  Politlc^  J.  Mnnler  (&.-7V.,  Mayence^ 
1S5S>.  SehQU  (Potsd.  ISeO);  on  the  Highest  Good,  Kmhl  (Breslan,  1S8S  and  1S88X  A&elius  (Uolmioe,  1688X 
Axel  Nyblius  (Lund,  18<8),  Wenkel  {Die  Lekre  de9  Arint.  iUter  da*  hooMate  Out  oder  dU  GlOct- 
uHgteit^  O.-Pr.,  Sondershausen,  1864);  on  the  Budatmonia  ut  Arist,  Uenn.  Hanipke  {IM  Eudamnonia^ 
AritL  moraUa  ditmipUnas  prineipio,  dita,  inaug.  BeroL,  Brondi^nb.  185dX  O.  Teiohiuailer  (Die  SinheU 
der  Ar.  Eudamvnia^  from  the  Mtianget  graeco-romaiwk  L,  II ,  St  Petersburg,  18&0,  in  the  BulUtin 
hisL-pML,  t  XVI.,  of  the  Imperial  Acad,  of  Sciences,  ibid.  1850).  E.  Laos  {Diaa.  BrL,  18M),  Chr.  A. 
Thilo  (in  the  Zeiiaohri/t/Ur  aaoaete  PhUotL,  Vol.  II.,  Leipsio,  1861,  pp.3Tl-80iX  Earl  Knappe  {GrundaUffa 
dar  Arid.  LaSra  wtn  der  Kuddtn.^  G.-Pr.^  Wittenberg,  1864-66):  on  A.*a  conception  of  virtne,  Niel&nder 
iG.-Pt.y  Herford,  1861);  on  the  theory  of  Dntiea,  Curi.  Aug.  Mann  (Diaa.  inauff.,  Berlin,  1867):  on  the 
conceptions  fM<r6n|«  and  ipi6t  A^yo«,  6.  Ologaa  (Halle,  1869);  on  the  place  of  Sensation  In  Aristotle's 
doctrine.  Roth  (in  Thaolog.  Studien  und  JTWt,  18&Q,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6id  seq.)*.  on  Jostice,  A.  O.  Kistner 
(Leipsic  1787X  0.  A.  v.  Droste-H&lahoflf  (Bonn.  1826X  Herm.  Ad.  Fcchner  (Btaalauar  IHaa.^  Lelpsic,  18&5% 
Frvjschmidt  (Die  Ariat,  Lahra  von  dar  GerachHgkaU  und  daa  modama  Stautaracht^  O.-Pr.^  Berlin, 
1367),  and  Trendelenborg  (In  the  abore-cited  works);  cf.  also  the  articles  of  II.  Hampke  (in  PkUd.^ 
XVL  1860,  pp.  60-84)  and  F.  H&cker  (in  M&Ueirs  ZaUnchr. /Or  daa  Gymnialicaaan,  Beriin,  1862,  pp.  518- 
&60)  on  the  fifth  book  of  the  Jiicom.  Ethica^  which  treats  of  Justice;  on  the  place  given  to  practical  prudence 
In  A.*s  doctrine,  L&dke  (Stralsund,  1862) ;  on  the  principle  of  division  and  arrang«>ment  followed  in  th« 
ciasaiflcriti<>n  of  moral  virtues  in  the  Sic  EiK,  F.  Hflcker  {Progr.  daa  Cdln.  RaaL-Gymn.^  Berlin,  1868,  and 
in  MOtxelPs  ZeUachr  /Br  G.-  IT.,  XVIL,  Beriin,  1868,  pp.  821-SI8) ;  on  the  Dianootic  Virtues,  Prantl  (Munich* 
18d2X  ftod  A.  Kahn  (Berlin,  1860):  on  Imput»tion,  according  to  Aristotle,  Alkelius  (Upealaa,  1841);  on 
Friendahip,  Breier  {Da  amicprineipum^  ad  Ar.  Eth.  Nic,  1168  a,  (7.-7V.,  Lubeck,  1858) ;  on  Slavery,  W.  T. 
Kmg  (Leipa.  1818X  C.  Ojittling  (Jena,  1821),  Ludw.  Schiller  (Eriangen,  1847),  S.  L.  Steinheim  (Hamburg, 
13S8Xand  Wilh.  Ohde(Z>i«flL  inaug.,  Berlin,  1856);  on  the  Arist.  conception  of  Politics,  Jul.  Findeisen 
{Diaa.  inaug.^  Beriin,  1868);  on  Aristotle's  OUissiflcation  of  Forms  of  Oovemnient,  O.  Tefcbm&IIer  {Progr. 
^  tKa  School  qf  Si.  Ann  at  St.  Pdarabwrg^  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  1850);  ou  Aristotle's  Theory  of  the 
State,  J.  Bendixen  {Progr.  der  Planar  Gatahrtanaehula,  Hamburg,  1868);  on  the  economic  doctrines  in  the 
*'Politica'^  of  Aristotle,  Ludwig  Schneider  {Gymn.-Progr.,  Deutsch  Crone,  186SX 

Of  the  Arist.  doctrine  of  poetry  and  art  in  general,  treat  Leasing  (In  his  Hamb.  Dramaturgia^  SOiek  87 
seq.,  46  seq.,  74  seq.X  Ed.  MQUer  {G.  d.  Th.  d.  Kund.  b.  d.A.,  II.  pp.  1-188, 846-805,  and  417),  Wilh.  Sohrader 
{Da  artia  apud  Arid,  notiona  ao  vi,  Beriin,  1848X  Franz  Suseniihl  (  VortroQ,  Oriefliw.  1862),  Th.  Striiter  (in 
FiehUaZ./.  Ph.,  new  series.  Vol  XL.,  pp.  210-247;  Vol.  XLI.,  pp.  204-228, 1862);  of  the  conception  of 
imitation,  E.  Mftller  (in  the  volume  above  cited,  pp.  1-28  and  846-861;  also,  in  Dia  Idaa  der  AadheHkin 
ihrem  hiatoriachen  Uraprung^  Katibor,  1840X  and  W.  Abeken  (Oott  1886);  of  A.'s  Poetiea  and  modern 
draniadsta,  F.  v.  Baumer  (read  in  the  Berlin  Acad.  d.  ITiU*.,  1S2S);  of  bis  doctrine  of  the  tragedy^  LObel 
(Li'ipa.  17S6X  A.  B4»eckh  {Gaa.  Kl  Sohr{/tan,  L  p.  180  seq..  a  discourse  delivered  in  1880X  Starke  (Neu- 
Ruppin,  1880X  O.  W.  Mituch  (Kiel,  1846X  Heinrich  Weil  (In  VerhandL  der  10  Verattmmlung  deutaehar 
Philologan,  Basel,  1848,  pp.  181-141X  Wassmuth  (Saarbrueken,  1852X  Klein  (Bonn,  1856X  Jakob  Bernays 
(Breslau,  1858,  see  above,  a<<  S  ^6,  and  in  the  Rh.  Mua.,  new  series,  XIV.  pp.  867-877,  and  XV.  p.  606  seq.X 
Ad.  Stahr  {Arid  u.  d.  Wirkung  dar  Drag.^  Berlin,  1850,  and  notes  to  his  translation  ot  the  Podtea,  Stutt- 
gart, 1860X  Leonh.  Spengel  {Vabar  dia  Kato^tf  rmv  votfif^MtrMv,  Munich,  18A0,  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Abh.  der 
MUnehaner  Akad.  d.  ITisa,  pp.  1-SO,  cC  Bh,  3fua.^  new  series,  XV.  pp.  458-462);  of  these  works  and  of 
other  works  by  Liepert  {AriaL  und  dar  ZwaeJt  der  Kunat,  G.-Pr.^  Passau,  1862X  Oeyer,  and  others,  a 
critical  account  is  given  by  F.  Ueberweg  (In  FHehUa  Zaitaohr.  /Br  PMUoa.,  Vol.  86, 1860,  pp.  260-801 ;  a 
poaitiva  complement  to  that  article  is  fhmlshed  in  my  article  on  Dia  Lahra  daa  A.  pan  dam  Waaan  und  dar 
Wirkung  dar  Kund,  ibid,,  V«>1.  50,  1867,  pp.  16-80,  and  in  Notes  28  anil  25  to  my  transl.  of  A.'s  Podica, 
Beriin,  1860X  Frans  Susemihl  (In  y.  Jahrb. /Ur  PhiloL  u.  Pddag.,  Vol.  88, 1862,  pp.  805^25,  and  in  bis 
edition  and  tranal.  of  the  Poattea\  and  A.  Ddring  (in  PhiloL,  XXU  1864,  pp.  406-584,  and  XXVII.,  1868, 
pp.  680-728X  Oerh.  Zlllgeni,  ArisL  und  daa  dautaoha  Drama,  Wdnburg,  1865.  Paul  Oraf  York  von 
Wartenbnrg,  Dia  Xatharaia  daa  Arid,  und  der  Oadipua  Colomta  daa  Sophoklaa,  Berlin,  1866.  Cf.  also  B. 
Wachamuth,  Da  Arid,  Studiia  Homerida,  Berlin,  1868,  and  the  contributions  to  the  critique  and  elucida- 
tion «if  Arist.'s  PoaHea,  by  Vahlen,  Susemibl,  ToichmQller,  and  others  (see  above,  p.  148).  On  Lessing*s 
eoneeption  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Tragedy,  cf.  K.  A.  F.  Sundelln,  Upsala,  1868. 

Oo  the  Khetoric  of  Aristotle  in  iu  relation  to  Plato's  Gorgiaa^  of.  H.  Anton  (in  Eh.  Mua,/.  Ph^  new 
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dhkUto  tluwi.  by  8peii««I},  Vtwr  (Quiliiliimni  AHiirimmfii 
ArlM.  Rhttor.  tl  A*.  XtBom.  {Dim.  Inaue.),  Hilllr.  ISK. 

Ob  ih*  Arlunwllan  TbK>r)  nriuliiFniloD.cl.  J.C.  Onlll  I 
ISIS.  t.  pp-ai-lHOt,  M<rX.  Rtpv(Ar*t.  filaafpdJag«^.  Untn 
«aJ,  L^^snn  (/)i  .4rM.  (n  itowtntuM  tditenttant  prtncipiii. 
dtctrtnai  itntdagoi/tnit  paltr.  dit4.  uiai<(i,  Ilullc.  ISK). 

In  RFCortlance  vHUi  hia  (^neral  melaplifslcal  doctrioea  T«Epect<n^  the  robtion  I 
essence  la  end,  AriRlolte  ean  determine  the  essence  of  mnrslltf  ooly  by  considentii;  iw 
Ib  Ibv  object  or  aim  ur  moral  activity :  the  rimdanKftital  conceplion  o(  UJh  Kthics  ia 
laK'y  tl>at  of  the  liigliesl  good,  or  rather,  since  ethim  relnlcs  to  liiimnn  cou<luct.  ol 
liiplicBt  practical  ftooA  sttainabla  by  mnti  as  an  active  being  (ro  rivtuv  oMpArarar  ti 
■it$iafTuv  lijnflui'.  Elh.  Nie.,  I.  !);  it  ia  niinocesBary,  he  observBB,  for  the  purposes  of  e 
to  Bpeculnt*,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  about  tho  idea  of  the  Good  {ibid.  I.  4).  The  ■ 
all  moral  action,  Bays  Aristotle,  ia  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  happineM  or  tudaemoM 
{fvSrutmvia,  ti  ti  Cvvor  rii  irpirmn').  Eudaemouia  rvsiilta  rmm  the  performance  of  the  p- 
liar  work  which  belongs  to  man  as  man  {Etli,  Ift'c,  ].  6;  X.  ^).  The  peentiHr  worfc  of  la 
can  not  consist  in  merely  living,  for  plants  alau  live,  nor  in  having  sensationa,  for  tl 
shared  by  man  with  the  brute  creation;  it  can  only  consist  in  ■  life  of  ectioa,  under  tl 
control  of  roaaon  (Cur/  Kpanriid/  rif  mi  Mjov  /^uvra^}.  Since  now  it  is  in  the  sphen 
cliarac-terisCic  activity  of  each  living  being  that  we  are  lo  search  for  its  peculiar  Dxc 
il  followH  that  mnn'H  mtiosftl  at^ivity  {'I'ux'ii  ivfp^-tia  xara  Uynv),  iind  both  oili«r,  it  tl  U 

aame  timo  honorable  and  virtuoua  activity  (V't>^/C  cviiiyeio  wir'  o^icr^;  £U.  Mf..  ] 
^  roir  ovtfjKJjToii  o/«7f)  lii/  an  t^ii  a*'  w  aj«fluf  ivSpuirnf  j^iwriH  ml  if'  if  il  ri  tl 
ipymi  aTmUrtFi),  The  greateat  happiness  li  connected  with  tl^e  highest  of  tlie  vlrti 
(Eth.  Kic,  J.  6;  X,  7).  Nevenlieless,  for  complete  happiness  a  aiiffii-ient  provision  o 
temal  gooda  is  essential,  since  tlieae  are  neeeasury  for  tlie  ai-live  manireatatioa  of  rlrti 
juat  u  (he  equipping  of  the  cboriis  is  iMcesaary  for  the  representation  of  a  drunotie  « 
or arlim.  Xic..  I.  11). 

Pleasure  is  the  complement  of  activity,  it  la  the  end  in  which  activity  iiaiiinlljr  d 
clurgea  itself  and  comes  to  reat;  pleasure  is  to  activity  what  beauty  is  lo  thit 
physical  development  of  yoiiUi  (Elh.  tfie.,  X.  4:  Tifitmi  H  ri/v  ivipyiiav  ij  ifiai/^  m 
tfjl  /vuinipjfotimi,  oAa'  iif  hrriyiyv&iaviv  Tl  Wiaf,  e'urv  roif  iM/iaioit  f/  iipa).  PiM 
united  witli  Kudaomonia,  and  eiiita  in  the  highest  degree  in  connection  with  thai  bigha 
Kudaentoiiia,  which  resulla  from  knowledge  {Elh,  K.,  X-  t). 

liorolity  presiippoxes  freedom.    This  exists  whenever  llie  will  of  tlie  ag<rat  a 
obataoles  and  he  ia  sbio  to  deliberate  intelligently.     It  is  destroyed  by  ignorance  or  nxK 
slnilnt  {Elh.  m..  111.,  ML). 

Tlie  rcaaou  iniist,  on  Uie  one  linnd,  be  obeyed  by  Ihe  lower  functions  lespedally  by  Um 
fuOil.  tlie  posshiiiR),  and.  on  the  other,  must  rightly  develop  ita  own  activities;  on  tlilt 
double  requirement  la  founded  the  distinction  of  ilie  two  kinde  of  virtues,  the  practical  4 
ethical  and  the  dionoetic  virtues  f^mal  and  fianofriiiai  or  Aoyuoi  apn-ai,  i 
(Aniv,  of  tic  riK  •t'lmnc  iiKrai).     Tlie  inclusion  of  the  dianoetic  or  intellectual  In  | 
sphere  of  virtiie  ia  ciplsined  hy  llie  broader  si)(nilieatinn  of  the  latl«r  term  in 
equivalent  to  abUHy).     'UOoc  [whenco  the  KngliBh  etAia],  whicli  dcuutea  originally  II 
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iHCtaral  bent  of  man  in  mind  and  disposition  (temperament),  signifies  here  the  moral 
character. 

Aristotle's  [above-cited]  definition  of  ethical  virtue  (or  the  virtue  of  character)  is  worded 
in  the  original  as  fpllows  {Eth,  Nic^  II.  6) :  i^ig  frpoaiperucr^  iv  fua&rnri  ovaa  ry  trpd^  ^fiac 
upto/nHff  (the  MSS.f  to  judge  from  the  earlier  editions,  appear  to  have  had  i^ptofthrg^  and 
that  is  probablj  the  correct  reading,  although  Bekker  retains  the  Nominative)  T^ytft  koX  ctg 
av  b  ^povifxn^  hpiattev.  Virtue  is  a  eftc  [usually  translated  habitus  in  Latin  and  habitude  in 
Knglish],  and  the  latter  is  to  6vvafu^  [power,  potentiaUty]  as  proficiency  is  to  endowment ; 
tlie  ethical  Svvafu^  is  originally  undetermined  and  may  be  determined  in  either  of  the  two 
opposite  moral  directions;  its  actual  development  must  take  place  in  a  definite  direction, 
and  the  ff<r  then  has  the  corresponding  character.  (According  to  the  Aristotelian  defini- 
tion— from  which  the  subsequent  definition  of  the  Stoics  deviated — all  e^e<c  were  also 
dtaOkati^^  but  not  all  diadeatiq  were  Ifeif,  Caieg,^  8,  p.  9  a,  10 ;  didBeatc  is  defined,  ifet,  V. 
19.  as  Tov  ixovToc  fikp^  Tof/f,  fi  Kara  tSwov  ^  Kara  6'vvafuv  fj  Kof  tiio^'  the  efff  is  changed 
with  difficulty,  while  those  StaOiaeic^  which  are  pre-eminently  so-called  and  are  not  efe<Ct 
such  as  warmth,  coldness,  disease,  health,  are  easily  changeable,  according  to  Categ.^  ch.  8, 
p.  8  b,  35.  Cf.  Trendelenburg,  Gesch.  der  K itegorietdehrt,  p.  95  soq.,  and  Comnu  ad  De 
Anima^  II.  5,  5.)  The  **«^<c  irpoaiperuc^,"  direction  of  the  will  or  the  disposition.  The 
fimction  of  the  reason  in  connection  with  the  desires,  which  are  prone  to  err  through 
excess  or  omission  (tmeppokfj  and  iAkeii\ft^\  on  the  side  of  tlie  too  much  or  the  too  little^  is  to 
determine  the  right  proportion  or  the  moan  (juadrtfc) ;  in  tliis  connection  Aristotle  himself 
{Elh.  Ate,  IT.  5)  recalls  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (which  was  also  adopted  by  Plato  in 
another  reference)  of  limit  and  the  unlimited  (iripa^  and  aKeipov). 

In  enumerating  the  particular  virtues,  Aristotle  follows  the  order  of  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  functions  to  which  they  have  reference,  advancing  from  the  necessary  and  useful  to 
the  beautiful  (cf.  Pol.,  YII  14,  p.  1333  a,  30).  These  functions  are  1)  physical  hfo,  2) 
sensuous,  animal  enjoyment,  3)  the  social  life  of  man  in  its  various  relations  (possession 
and  honor,  social  community  in  word  and  action,  and,  above  all,  political  community),  4)  tho 
speculative  functions. 

The  etliical  virtues  are  courage,  temperance,  liberality  and  magnificence,  high-minded- 
ness  and  love  of  honor,  mildness,  truthfulness,  urbanity  and  friendship,  and  justice  (JEKA. 
Nic.,  II.  1 ;  cf.  the  less  rigorous  exposition  in  Rhet,  I.  9). 

Courage  (avdpeia)  is  a  mean  between  fearing  and  daring  (/teadrjK  vepl  ^povg  jcol 
^appff);  but  not  every  such  mean  is  courage,  at  least  not  courage  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  In  the  strict  sense,  he  only  is  courageous  wlio  is  not  afraid  of  an  honorable 
death  {6  irepl  rdv  KOAdv  ddvarov  ocJ«7f,  III.  9),  and,  in  general,  he  only  who  is  ready  to 
face  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  morally  beautiful  (Ka?.6v,  Eth.  Kic,  III.  10,  p.  1115  b,  12: 
ij^  del  Si  Kai  cjf  6  ?-6yoc^  virofuvei  (6  avSpelo^  ra  i^^epa)  rov  koAov  evtKa^  rovro  yap 
TtXo^  r^  aper^).  Genuine  courage  does  not  fiow  from  passionatcness  ((^f^6r\  although 
t!io  latter  may  co-operate  with  the  former,  but  from  giving  to  the  befitting  (which  de- 
{lends  on  the  moral  end)  the  preference  over  life.  Tho  extremes,  between  which  courage 
in  the  mean,  are  represented  by  the  foolhardy  man  and  the  coward  (Eth,  Ific^  11.  7, 
and  III.  10). 

Temperance  (au^pooinnj)  guards  the  proper  mean  in  respect  of  pleasures  and  pahis 
[ueadrtfc  f^tpl  i^Aova^  Koi  Atm-oc),  but  rather  in  respect  of  pleasures  than  of  pains ;  and  also 
not  in  respect  of  pleasures  of  every  sort,  but  in  respect  of  the  lowest  pleasures,  which  are 
common  to  man  with  the  animal,  those  of  touch  and  taste ;  and  yet  more  particuhirly,  in 
respect  of  the  "enjoyment  which  arises  wholly  through  the  sense  of  touch,  whether  in 
meats,  in  drinks,  or  in  what  are  termed  venereal  pleasures  "  {av:6Xavoii^  fj  yivtrai  ndaa  d( 
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6^  Koi  iv  airloic  koI  iv  voroic  koI  toIc  a^poSufiotc  XeyofiivotCf  HI.  13).     The  extremef 
are  intemperance  and  insensibility  (IL  7,  and  III.  14). 

Liberality  {iXevdeptdrr^)  observes  the  proper  mean  in  giving  and  receiving  (jue&riK  irepi 
d6aiv  xpVf^Ttjv  Kal  Xtpjftv)^  especially  in  giving,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  a  question  of 
comparatively  small  values  (IV.  1) ;  when  greater  values  are  involved,  tlie  right  mean  is 
magnificence  (ftryaXowpiireui,  lY.  4)  or  "  princeliness."  The  extremes  are  prodigality  and 
stinginess  (TI.  7  and  lY.  1),  and  meanness  and  vulgarity  (bad  taste,  lY.  4). 

The  proper  mean  in  matters  of  honor  and  dishonor  {fiea&nK  ^cp<  rtft^  ical  aufiiav),  in 
cases  of  importance,  is  highmindedness  (jityaXmlwx^^^i  1^*  *^)y  ^  cases  of  less  consequence, 
ambition  (^Aon/aa),  or,  more  exactly,  the  correct  mean  between  ambition  and  indiflference 
(a<^XoTi/iia^  lY.  10).  The  high-minded  or  high-spirited  man  (fieyo^^i^X^)  '^  he,  who,  being 
indeed  worthy  of  great  things,  holds  himself  to  be  worthy^  of  them  (o  fityd^uv  airri/y 
a^iuv  a^toc  orv).  He  who  erroneously  holds  himself  to  be  worthy  of  great  tilings,  especially 
he  who  incorrectly  thinks  himself  deserving  of  high  honor,  is  vain  (xaifvoc)^  while  he  who 
underrates  his  own  worth  is  mean-spirited  (fwcpd^x^)-  ^^  ambitious  {^tXdrifiog)  and  the 
unambitious  err  in  regard  to  the  measure  and  manner  in  which,  the  reason  for  which,  and 
the  time  when  honor  should  be  sought.  Praiseworthy  is  only  the  correct  mean,  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  one  or  the  other  extreme,  is  termed  sometimes  ambition,  sometimes 
indifference. 

Mildness  {irpadr^)  is  the  proper  mean  in  seeking  for  revenge  (ftea&nK  '^^pi  ^py^t  M-  "^j 
and  lY.  11).  ^Opy^  is  the  desire  of  revenge  (u/xupiai  bpe^t^)^  it  is  the  passion  of  the  Bvfidc; 
the  dvfiSc  is  the  potentiality,  which  may  be  developed  either  into  opy^  or  into  rrpdvvatc 
(placability;  metaphorically,  OvfiSc  denotes  opy^  itself).  Excess  in  regard  to  anger  is 
irascibility,  when  tlie  anger  quickly  rises  and  goes  quickly  away  (whereas  those  who  are 
vriKpoij  bitter,  in  their  wrath,  cherish  it  a  long  time) ;  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  aopyijoia. 

Truthfulness  (or  sincerity),  facility  in  social  intercourse,  and  friendliness  (oA^/o,  evrpa* 
iriXeia  and  ^i^a)  are  moans  in  the  management  of  one's  words  and  actions  in  society 
(fieadrrp-eg  nepl  Xdyuv  xal  npd^euv  Kotvotviav),  The  first  of  these  three  virtues  regards 
veracity  (the  ahjOi^)  in  discourse  and  action ;  the  other  two  end  in  the  ag^reeable  {v^\  the 
one  (eirrpairD^ia)^  being  in  place  in  social  pastimes  (kv  ral^  natSiaig)  and  the  other  (friend- 
ship), in  all  other  social  relations  (IL  7  end  lY.  12-14).  The  obsequious  man  praises  and 
yields,  in  order  not  to  render  himself  disagreeable  to  his  companions,  and  the  flatterer 
(Kdhif)  does  the  same  from  motives  of  self-interest.  The  fretful  and  the  cross  man  care 
not,  whether  their  conduct  is  offensive  to  others.  The  right  mean  of  conduct  in  this 
respect  has  no  particular  name.  It  most  resembles  friendship,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished,  in  tliat  it  is  to  bo  followed  not  merely  among  acquaintances  and  friends 
(whom  we  love),  but  also,  so  far  as  is  becoming,  in  our  intercourse  with  all  whom  we  may 
meet.  The  candid  man  holds  the  mean  between  the  braggart  (aXa^uv)  and  the  dissembler 
(ripen'),  in  that  ho  gives  himself  out  for  just  what  he  is,  and  neither  boasts  nor  belittles 
himself.  Those  who  indulge  in  well-timed  mirth,  are  witty  and  elegant;  those  who  carry 
mirthfulness  to  excess,  are  buffoons  and  rude ;  while  those  who  hate  all  mirth,  appear  un- 
cultivated, clownish,  and  stiff. 

SupplcmentarL'y  Aristotle  treats  of  certain  other  "means,"  whicli  are  not  regarded  by 
him  as  properly  virtues,  and,  in  particular,  of  shame  (the  fjOoc  of  the  aid^fiui'\  whidi  he 
considers  as  only  relatively  praiseworthy  (7  aldwf  if  {nro^kaeu^  irruud^)^  and  more  becom* 
ing  to  youth  than  to  riper  n^  (IV.  ch.  15).  Shame  is  the  fear  of  ill-repute  (^/Jof  odof/ac) 
end  is  rather  a  passive  emotion  {ndBo^)  than  a  developed  virtue  (ef/c)*  The  extremes  are 
represented  by  the  timid  and  the  shameless.  Nemesis,  or  just  indignation,  is  a  mean 
(a  /leadriK  "Tepi  rd  irdOrfj^  whose  extremes  are  envy  (<p$6voi)  and  spitefulness  (hrixatpeioaida). 
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To  juBtioe  (dtKtuoofivtf)  he  devotes  a  minute  conBideration  (Eth,  y.^  Y.).  Justice  in  the 
most  general  sense  is  the  practice  of  all  virtue  toward  others  (r^c  5^7^  openTc  XPV"^^  '^P^ 
6Xkov^  y.  5);  it  is  "perfect  virtue,  yet  not  absolutely,  but  with  reference  to  others" 
(oom)  fth>  TeXeUif  oAA*  avx  airXac,  aXXa  irpd^  erepnv^  V.  3).  It  is  the  most  perfect  virtue^ 
because  it  is  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  (perfect)  virtue  (&rt  nyc  reXelac  aper^  XPVf'k  ^ori 
reXeia'  reXeia  <r  iariv,  eta — for  reXeia  is  to  be  repeated  in  this  passage,  1129  b,  31;  cf. 
the  similar  turn  of  expression  in  Gic,  TuacuLj  I.  45 :  nemo  parum  diu  vixit^  qui  viriuUa 
perftcUie  ptrfeeto  functus  eat  munere\  and  because  he,  who  possesses  it,  is  able  to  practice 
virtue  as  well  in  regard  to  others  as  in  regard  to  himself.  But  justice,  viewed  as  a  single 
virtue  among  others,  respects  the  equal  and  the  unequal  {laov  and  dvurov),  and  is  further 
divisible  into  two  species  (^Miy),  of  which  the  one  is  applied  in  the  distribution  (hv  tq2c 
diavofwic)  of  honors  or  possessions  among  the  members  of  a  society,  while  the  other  takes 
the  form  of  commutation  in  intercourse  or  trade  {ev  rol^  owaXXdyftaatv).  Commutation 
may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  the  former  is  settled  by  contract,  the  latter  by  the 
principles  of  penal  justice.  Distributive  justice  (rd  h  raic  Stavofiaig  SiKatov  or  to  dtavefif^tKov 
SiKoujv)  rests  on  a  geometrical  proportion :  just  as  the  persons  in  question,  with  their  indi- 
vidual wortli  {a^ia)^  are  to  each  otlier,  so  also  must  that  be,  which  is  dealt  out  to  each 
(A :  B  =  a :  ^,  where  B  =  e .  A,  and  p  =  e  .a).  Commutative  justice  (r<>  ev  rol^  trwaXXdyfiaat 
SiKowv  or  TO  6top0tjTiK6v^  b  ytveToi  ev  toIc  ovvdXkdyftaai  Koi  toI^  iKOvoiotg  kqI  toI^  aicovaioi^) 
is,  indeed,  likewise  an  equalizing  principle  (lcov\  but  proceeds  by  arithmetical  and  not 
by  geometrical  proportion,  since  it  regards  not  the  moral  worth  of  the  x>ersons  involved, 
but  only  the  advantage  gained  or  injury  suffered  by  them ;  commutative  justice  removes 
the  difference  between  the  original  possession  and  the  diminished  (or  increased)  possession, 
as  occasioned  by  loss  (or  gain),  by  causing  an  equal  gain  (or  loss),  tho  latter  increasing  (cr 
diminishing)  the  amount  of  the  possession  by  so  much  as  the  first  loss  (or  gain)  diminished  (or 
increased)  it.  The  amount  as  thus  restored  (undiminished  and  unaugmented)  is  a  mean  be- 
tween the  less  and  the  greater  according  to  arithmetical  proportion  (0—7:0  =  0:0  +  7). 
In  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  cf.  Plato,  Legesj  VI.  p.  757,  where  the  geo- 
metrically proportional  is  recognized  as  the  principle  of  political  justice,  but  the  arithmeti- 
cally proportional,  as  a  political  principle,  is  rejected :  it  is  this  ariihmetical  equality  whose 
place  in  the  economy  of  trade  is  justly  vindicated  by  Aristotle.  (Trendelenburg  directs 
Attention  to  this  difference.  Das  EhenmaasSy  etc,  p.  17.) 

Equity  (rd  irrutici^)  is  a  species  of  justice,  not  mere  legality,  but  an  emendation  of  legal 
justice,  or  a  supplementing  of  the  law,  where  the  latter  fails  through  the  generality  of  its 
provisions  (kiravdpGufia  v6fiov  ij  e^Xeirret  6ia  rd  KoBdXov).  The  provisions  of  the  law  are 
necessarily  general,  and  framed  witli  reference  to  ordinary  circumstances.  But  not  every 
particular  case  can  be  brought  witliin  the  scope  of  these  general  provisions,  and  in  such 
instances  it  is  the  part  of  equity  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  by  special  action, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver,  who,  if  he  were  present,  would  demand  the 
same  action. 

The  dianoetic  virtues  are  divided  by  Aristotle  into  two  classes.  These  correspond 
with  the  two  intellectual  functions,  of  which  the  one  exercised  by  the  scientific  faculty 
(rd  iirtoTtffwvtKdv)^  is  the  consideration  of  the  necessary,  and  the  other,  exercised  by 
the  faculty  of  deliberation  (rd  XoyumK6v\  is  the  considerotion  of  that  which  can  be 
changed  (by  our  action).  The  one  includes  the  best  or  the  praiseworthy  e^»r  of  tlie 
scientific  faculty,  the  other  includes  those  of  the  deliberating  faculty.  The  work  of  the 
scientific  faculty  is  to  search  for  the  truth  as  such;  the  work  of  the  practical  reason 
{Jitdvota)^  which  subserves  the  interests  of  practical  action  or  artistic  creation,  is  to 
discover  that  truth,  which  corresponds  with  correct  execution.    Tlio  best  e^eic  or  virtues 
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of  each  faculty  are  therefore  those,  through  which  we  approach  iie«re8t  to  the  Mvth. 
Those  are — 

A.  With  reference  to  that  which  is  capable  of  variation:  art  and  practical  wiadom 
{Ttxvrf  and  ^6vffai(\  which  are  related  to  each  other  as  vouiv  and  ttpdrrtiv,  Updmtw 
(action,  conduct)  has  its  end  in  itself,  while  iroulv  (formation,  creation)  ends  in  a  poeitiTe 
product  (t'pyov)  distinct  from  the  productive  act  {evipyeia,  EOi,  Nic,  I.  1 ;  VL  6).  Hence 
tho  value  of  the  products  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  these  products  themselves,  while  the 
worth  of  tho  works  of  virtue  lies  in  the  intention.  Art,  as  a  virtue,  is  creative  abilitj 
under  true  intellectual  direction  {k^i^  fiera  "kbycv  ahr^ov^  notfjTiKff^  YI.  4) ;  practical  wisdom 
(or  ^p6vrfai()  is  practical  ability,  imder  rational  direction,  in  the  choice  of  things  good  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  things  which  are  evil  for  man  (e^tc  oAjti^i^c  fiera  ^yov  wpcutrus^  mpl 
ra  av^p6ir(()  aya^d  koI  koko^  YI.  5). 

B.  With  reference  to  that  which  can  not  be  changed  by  our  agency:  science  and  reasoo 
(etruTT^fitf  and  iHn;^),  tho  latter  directed  to  principles,  the  former  to  that  which  is  demon- 
strable from  principles.  Science  is  a  demonstrative  f^tc  {airoSeucrut^,  YI.  3) ;  reason  appro* 
hends  the  principles  of  science  (apx^^  or  apxaf,  rov  eirioTrfToi\  YI.  6). 

In  connection  with  the  dianoetic  virtues,  another  conception,  expressed  by  the  word 
ffo^a  (wisdom),  is  considered  by  Aristotle.  Tliis  word,  however,  does  not  denote  with  him 
a  fifth  virtue  distinct  from  those  already  named,  but  the  highest  potencies  of  three  of 
them,  namely,  of  art,  science,  and  reason.  In  the  sphere  of  art.  it  lias  a  relative  significa- 
tion {oo^  Tf/v  dvSpiavTOTTotiav^  wise,  skilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  etc) ;  in  the  sphere  of 
science  and  reason,  it  is  taken  absolutely  {oXuc,  oh  Kara  fiipoc^  ovcT  aX^  u  co^\  and  ia 
defined  as  tho  science  and  tho  reason  of  those  things  which  have  by  their  nature  the 
highest  worth  or  rank  (imarijfaj  koX  vtwg  tup  rifuctrdruw  r^  ^vaet^  YI.  7).  In  one  pcMsage 
{Eth.  NiCj  YI.  7)  croi^a^  in  the  relative  sense  of  the  word,  is  termed  the  "  virtue  of  art " 
(dperr)  rix^^)]  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  art  itself  is  not  a  virtue,  nor 
that  science  and  reason  are  not  virtues  until  they  rise  to  absolute  wisdom,  for  all  these 
i^eic  participate  necessarily  in  truth,  and  all,  which  do  this,  are  virtues  {Elh,  Nie.^  YL 
2  soq.). 

To  practical  wisdom  (0p<5v^/f)  belong  prudence  (ev)3twX/c),  which  finds  out  the  right 
means  for  the  end  fixed  upon  ( YI.  ]  0),  and  understanding  {avveeic\  which  is  exercised  in 
passing  correct  judgments  on  that  respecting  which  ^6vrjat^  gives  practical  precepts. 
lirvtaiq  is  critical  (KpiTudj),  tppdmfotg  is  imperative  {eiriToicritc^) ;  correct  discrimination  (Kpiot^) 
is  the  function  of  the  evyvufujv^  or  tho  man' of  good  sense  (YI.  11). 

EyKpdreia  (of  which  Book  YII.  of  the  Nic,  Ethics  treats)  is  moral  strength  or  self-controL 
Where  this  is  wanting,  that  discrepancy  arises  between  insight  and  action,  which  would 
bo  impossible  if  (as  Socrates  taught)  knowledge  possessed  an  absolute  power  over  the  will 
The  occasion  for  self-control  arises  in  connection  witli  whatever  is  pleasurable  or  painful ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  endurance  (Kaprepia). 

Friendship  (^/./a)  is  of  three  kinds,  according  as  it  is  based  on  tho  agreeable,  the  useful, 
or  the  good.  Tho  last  is  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  {Eth.  Atic.,  YIIL  and  IX  ).  The 
love  of  truth  should  have  precedence  before  love  to  tho  persons  of  our  friends  {EtK  If^  I. 
4,  1096  a,  IG;  cf.  Plat,  i&y.,  X.  595  b,  c). 

The  natural  community,  to  which  tho  individual  primarily  belongs,  is  the  family.  The 
domestic  economy  includes,  when  complete,  husband,  wife,  children,  and  servants.  To  the 
servants  the  master  of  the  house  should  be  an  absolute  ruler,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
temper  his  nile  with  mildness,  so  that  the  man  in  the  servant  may  also  be  respected.  To 
the  wife  and  children  he  must  be  as  one  who  rules  over  freemen ;  to  the  former  as  an 
archon  in  a  free  commonwealth,  to  the  latter  as  a  king  by  right  of  affection  and  aeniori^ 
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(FbUL.  L  cfa.  4).    It  beoomea  him  to  care  more  for  his  family,  as  human  beings,  and  for  their 
virtue,  than  for  gain  {PoLf  I.  5). 

The  character  of  the  family  life  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  ciWl 
government.  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal  (Pol^  I.  2).  The  state  is  the  most  com« 
prehensive  human  society.  This  society  should  not  be  an  undifferentiated  unity,  but  an 
articulated  whole  (PoL^  II.  1  seq.).  The  end  of  the  state  is  good  living  {ev  Cvv),  t.  e.,  the 
morality  of  tlie  citizens  and  their  happiness  as  founded  on  virtuo  (Po2.,  VII.  8).  The  end 
of « the  state  is  of  a  higher  order  than  are  the  actual  causes  which  may  have  led  to  it4 
existence  (Po^,  I.  2 :  1}  irdXtg  .  . .  yivofUv^  /lev  wv  rov  C^v  tveiui^  ovaa  Si  rov  ev  ^^). 

Since  the  highest  virtue  is  intellectual,  it  follows  that  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  train  the  citizens  to  military  excellence,  but  to  train  them  for  the  right  use  of 
peace  (iWL,  VIL  2). 

The  various  Forms  of  Gk>vernment  are  ranked  by  Aristotle  (as  he  himself  intimatef^ 
/^.,  rv.  2)  in  the  same  order  as  by  the  author  of  the  Politicus  (p.  302  seq.),  whom  he  de« 
nominates  as  r<c  tuv  trpdrepov  (one  who,  before  Aristotle,  had  treated  of  the  same  subject, 
by  whom  he  can  scarcely  mean  Plato,  but  rather  some  Platonist).  But  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  enumerates  them  is  not  (as  in  the  PolUieus)  that  of  legality  or  illegality,  but 
that  of  the  measure  in  which,  in  each,  the  rulers  seek  the  common  advantage  of  all,  or 
only  their  own  profit  When  the  rulers  seek  rather  the  good  of  all,  than  their  own  profit, 
their  government  is  good ;  otherwise  it  is  bad.  In  either  case  three  forms  of  government 
are  possible,  according  as  the  number  of  rulers  is  one,  a  few,  or  many.  Hence  these  six 
forms  of  government,  whose  names  are  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  polity  (n-oA^re/o,  **the 
common  name  for  all  polities  "),  on  the  one  hand ;  and  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy, 
on  the  other  {PoL^  III.  7).  The  placing  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  all  the  citizens 
13  justified  by  the  principle,  that  power  belongs  to  the  free  as  such.  The  rule  of  the  few, 
or  of  only  one,  may  result  either  from  wealth  or  from  education,  or  both.  For  every  par 
iicular  state,  that  form  must  be  sought  which  corresponds  with  the  given  conditions  (4  tk 
Tuv  {nroKtifiiviJV  apiortj).  The  very  best  form  of  government,  is  the  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  and  moral  wortli,  whether  these  qualities,  in  their  highest  development, 
be  found  in  a  few  persons,  or  only  in  one. 

None  but  a  brave  people  is  capable  of  freedom,  and  only  among  cultured  nations  is  a 
comprehensive  and  enduring  political  union  possible.  It  is  only  where  courage  and  cul- 
ture are  combined  (as  in  tlie  Hellenes,  who  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  Korthem  and 
Oriental  nations),  that  a  state  can  exist  at  once  large  and  free,  and  it  is  only  in  this  casv 
that  a  nation  is  justified  in  extending  its  rule  over  peoples  less  advanced  (Po^.,  VII.  *?). 

Tlie  laws  must  accord  with  the  form  of  the  govemmeut  (Pcl,^  III.  11). 

The  lawgiver  must  care  most  of  all  for  the  education  of  the  young  {Poi*^  YIIL  I  seq.). 
The  supreme  end  of  all  discipline  should  be  virtue.  Things  which  are  serviceable  for 
external  ends  may,  however,  and  should  also  be  made  a  subject  of  instruction,  except 
where  thej  tend  to  render  the  learner  vulgar  (t.  e.,  disposed  to  seek  external  gain  on  its 
own  account).  Grammar,  gynmastics,  music,  and  drawing  are  the  general  elementary 
topics  of  instruction. 

Art  {Tixvn\  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  as  signifying  that  skill  in  giving  form  to 
any  material,  which  results  from  or  at  least  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  rules,  has  a 
twofold  object :  it  has  either  to  complete  what  nature  has  been  unable  to  complete,  or  it 
may  imitate  {Phjf$^  II.  8:  hXu^  re  ^  rixyi  ^^  f^  itnTtXelj  &  4  ^^<C  aSwarei  airepyd* 
aaadcu^  rd  6i  ftifairaiy  Nature  has  left  man  naked  and  unarmed,  but  has  imparted  to  him 
tlio  ability  to  acquire  nearly  all  varieties  of  artistic  skill,  and  has  given  him  the  hand,  as 
the  instrument  of  instniments  {De  Part  AfL^  XY.  10).  The  useful  arts  subserve  the  ends  of 
12 
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practical  life.  Imitative  art  supplies  a  refined  amosement  {jkayuy^)  and  recreation  (&i«mi^ 
nyc  awToviaig  avdnavatg) ;  it  emancipates  (Kodapai^)  the  soul  from  the  pressure  of  pent-uf 
feelings,  through  a  harmless  (and  in  other  respects  positivelj  beneficial)  excitation  of 
them  {Pol^  YIII.  7).  Bj  xdOapai^  (purification)  is  not  to  be  understood  a  purification  of 
the  feeling^  from  the  bad  that  is  in  them,  but  rather  the  temporary  removal,  discharge, 
nullification  of  the  feelings  or  passions  themselves  (cf.  PoL,  II.  1267  a,  5-7,  where  the  satia- 
faction  of  a  passionate  desire  is  represented  as  producing  a  **  healing  effect  ")•  Wliile  the 
representation  draws  to  its  artistic  conclusion,  the  feelings  excited  in  the  susceptible  speo 
tator  and  auditor  become,  hy  a  corresponding  and  natural  movement,  stilled.  Works  of 
art,  in  which  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  or  elevation  are  imitated,  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  ethical  culture  (ircuSeiti,  /tadrfotc);  so,  in  particular,  certain  kinds  of  music  and 
painting,  and,  unquestionably,  certain  descriptions  of  poetry  also.  Art  attains  its  ends  by 
imitation  {fufjoftnc).  That  which  it  imitates,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  particular,  with 
which  the  accidental  is  largely  connected,  as,  rather,  the  essence  of  its  particular  object^ 
and,  as  it  were,  the  tendency  of  nature  in  its  formation ;  in  other  words,  art  must  idealise 
its  subjects,  each  in  its  peculiar  character.  When  this  requirement  is  rightly  met,  the 
resulting  work  of  art  is  beautiful,  although  the  object  imitated  may  be  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tragedy)  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  ordinary  objects,  but  (as  in  the  -case  of  the 
Ck>medy)  only  equal  or  even  inferior  to  the  latter  in  these  respects.  The  good,  when  as 
such  it  is  also  agreeable,  is  beautiful  {R?ietj  I.  9).  Beauty  implies  a  certain  magnitude  and 
order  {Poei.^  ch.  7). 

The  Tragedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  imitative  representation  of  a  weigh^, 
finished,  and  more  or  less  extended  action,  in  language  beautified  by  various  speciea  of 
ornamentation  [meter  and  song],  which  are  distributed  separately  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  [the  dialogical  and  choral],  acted  and  not  merely  recited,  and,  by  excitixig  pity  and 
fear,  purging  the  mind  of  such  passions*  {iortv  ovv  rpayiftSia  fufujaic  irpd^eu^  awcvdaia^ 
Kol  TeAeia^j  ftiye^o^  exownfCi  rjAvofikiHft  XSytft  x*^^C  kK&art^  ruv  t\6inf  ev  rdi^  /Mpiotf  dpiivruv 
Koi  ov  6C  QKayyeXUiCi  ^t*  tAiov  koI  ^^ov  irtpaivowra  n^  riiv  rotovruv  tra'&iffidTuv  Ka^apotv^ 
PoeLf  ch.  6).  The  definition  requires  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  tragedy  should  be 
serious  and  morally  elevated  {irpa^eu^  a7rov6aiag\  and  that  its  form  should  be  esthetically 
pleasing  (rfdvofikvif)  'k6yi^).  The  last  words  indicate  the  cathartic  operation  of  tragedy :  the 
fear  excited  in  the  spectator  by  the  tragical  events  represented  and  the  consequent  fiow  of 
sympathy  in  him  are  followed  by  the  satisfaction  and  subsidence  of  the  tendency  to  foeter 
such  feelings  (i. «.,  feelings  of  fear  and  pity).f    The  vapaaiuv&l^tiv  trdd^  and  the  K60apatf, 

^  TbAt,  among  other  things,  pity  and  also  fear  and  menace  thonld  be  included  amoDg  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  tragedy  had  already  been  said  by  Plato,  Phatdr^  p.  868,  where  the  addition  of  the  third 
element  (menace,  avciAfrucat  pijactf)  indicates  plainly  that  at  least  Plato  did  not  contemplate  the  exeitatkm 
In  the  spectator  of  fear  on  his  own  account — an  interpretation  erroneously  giren  by  Lessing  to  tho  **fnr** 
of  Aristotle.    C£  Ar.,  PtOL,  11,  p.  14d2a,  88;  18,  p.  1458  a,  4. 

t  The  jcatfoportc  ri»v  waAt^rmp  is— as  has  been  shown,  in  particular  by  J.  Beraays— not  a  purlflcatkMi  of 
the  emotions,  but  a  (temporary)  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  their  influence;  yet  I  would  aot  deflat 
it,  more  specifically  (with  Bernays),  as  a  relief  from  permanent  emotional  tendencies  (fearftilaesa,  qrm- 
pathetic  disposition,  etcX  obtained  by  giving  way  to  them  for  the  time,  nor  (with  Heinrich  Weil,  who 
regards  rmv  TocovTMr  ra^fiATwv  as  the  subjective  (lenitive,  with  man  understood  as  the  object)  as  merely 
a  deliverance  from  the  uneasiness  which  attends  the  want  of^or  the  exhaustion  whidi  follows,  emoUooal  ex* 
citement,  but  rather  (as  shown  by  me  in  Ficbte^s  ZeUaehr^  YoL  86, 1860,  and  in  an  artlelo  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  efTect  of  art,  ibid^  Vol.  M,  1867,  and  also  by  A.  Ddring,  who  anmea  from  tbo 
medical  use  of  the  term,  in  the  Philol^  XXL  1864),  as  a  temporary  removal, elimination,  nuUifloatSon  of  tbo 
emotions  themselves.  In  Plato,  Pfuudo^  p.  69  c,  xatopfftf  rmv  ifioimv  =  a  deliverance  (of  the  sooDyVvM 
lusts ;  the  Kofiaprntt  iiiwo6U»¥  fioB^i/LOffi  io^¥  (Soph^  p.  880  e)  is  one  who  deli  vera  from  sndi  optntona  •■ 
obstruct  one's  advance  to  true  insight ;  the  aame  eonstmotion  ocean  in  Arist.,  £4M.  Anim^  YL  18  (ftdit 
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tbe  exdtatSoa  and  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  feeUngs  and  their  final  counterpoise, 
tranquiliiEation,  and  emancipation,  will  be  the  more  surelj  and  oompletelj  accomplished  in 

c«nMiiH«r),  whioh  pMMge  is  rightly  diUd  by  Dflring  (PkUoL^  XXL  p.  OM)  Id  lUutraUoD  of  the  medloa 
QM  of  the  term.  A^dnet  Berni^A*  ioterpretation  it  way  be  urged  that  neither  hU  argument  for  the  ren- 
dering of  KmBmpns  aa  ** relief  obtained  by  giving  way  to,*"  nor  that  for  the  rendering  of  waBi^ra  aa  ** emo- 
tional d4spo§Mon»f'^  can  be  regarded  aa  demonstradre,  and  that,  aoeordlng  to  Pol^  Vlll.  7,  p.  1842  a,  1  aeq^ 
it  la  not  the  vii^itfte,  but  the  ra#o«,  a  form  of  **  motion  ^  (KunvtftfX  which  ia  spoken  of  as  the  object  of 
Km$apouu  Where  Plato  aims  at  the'  permanent  delirerance  of  man  from  the  erootfous  by  their  extirpation, 
Aristotle  iMToposes  instead,  a  temporsry  relict  to  be  obtained  through  their  very  excitation  (by  artificial 
means)  and  subsequent  subsidence.  After  hearing  music,  witnessing  the  representation  of  a  tragedy, 
etc,  the  emotions  excited  In  us  are  again  quieted  by  their  rery  exhaustion,  are  In  a  sense  purged  out  of 
us  {KaitUptTi) ;  but  although  it  Is  only  the  emotions  immediately  excited  by  the  glren  work  of  art  which 
are  thus  aifeeted  directly,  yet  indirectly  all  other  similar  emotions,  which  fall  into  the  same  concept  with 
them  and  into  which  the  emotional  tendency  might  hare  been  dereloped  had  it  not  been  thus  diverted, 
are  slmllariy  purgifd  away;  we  are  temporarily  fireed  (or  ** cleansed '*)  from  all  of  them,  until  the  neces- 
sity arises  anew  for  their  excitation  and  exhaustion.  The  object  Is  here  not  to  extirpate  the  feelings 
iwuBii)  once  for  all,  nor  to  generato  apathy  or  even  moderated  emotion,  nor  Is  it  to  effect  a  (qualitative) 
improvement  (purification)  of  the  emotions,  but  rather  to  bring  about  a  provisional  satlsflustlon  of  a 
regularly  recurring  emotional  Instinct,  an  Instinct  which  is  in  itself  slU^ether  normal,  but  which  by 
long  continuance  would  become  an  Impediment  in  the  way  of  other  functions,  especially  the  iiaBiivtt  (cr 
frinction  of  cognitive  learning),  for  which  reason  it  must  be  appeased  (according  to  Aristotle,  by  allowing 
it  Just  and  proper  satisfliction)  and  the  soul  freed  or  as  If  cleansed  from  It  This  instinct  Is  not  entirely 
wsnting  in  any  man,  not  even  in  those  In  whom  it  Is  abnormally  feeble,  but  its  nature  is  most  easily  reoog- 
nixed  in  cases  where  It  appears  with  abnf»rmal  stnfngth  (as  in  enthusiastsX  whence  Aristotle,  in  explaining 
the  concept  of  Catharsis  (PoL^  Ylll.  7),  begins  with  such  cases.  (Cf.  Plat,  Leffet,  VIL  p.  790  seq.)  With 
the  Catharsis  of  the  feelings  Is  necessarily  connected  a  degree  of  pleasure  (Kov^'^cv^tfoi  /ittt  jfdoinff  X  whether 
the  feeling  Itself  was  originally  inspiriting  or  depressing.  (Cf.  numerous  utterances  by  poets  respecting  ths 
relief  which  arisea  from  the  expression  of  the  feelings — as,  e.  g^  Goethe^s  words  concerning  the  ^divine 
worth  of  tones  and  teara,**  concerning  the  emotional  relief  arising  fh>m  the  production  of  w<Mrks  of  ait, 
.Asch.,  Choeph.  Parody  Str.  d  5 :  6i  aimtfot  f  IvytuHat  fioamrrai  Mop^  etc  [**  the  heart/ed  with  cries  of  pain  **), 
and  othera.)  The  ol^ect  of  art  is  not  to  transform  achtaUjf  existing  emotions  (those  of  common  life),  but  to 
exdte  and  exhaust  emotions  existing  only  in  pcUnUaMty  in  an  audience  which  is  not  yet  moved,  but  is 
already  waiting  to  be  moved.  In  Itself  the  (^tharsls  may  operate  indifferently  on  emotions  of  a  noble  or 
ignoble  character ;  but  as  the  man  of  coarser  type  craves  a  coarser  species  of  excitation,  so  the  more  refined 
cravea  an  excitation  of  a  nobler  kind  ( Arist,  PoL^  Vlll.  7 :  voict  tt  r^v  ifimnp^  hUar^ts  t6  jcar«  ^i^iv  eucccorX 
Aristotle  requires  that  the  need  of  both  claases  of  the  public  be  satisfied.  The  proposed  excitation  of  the 
•motions,  regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  recreation.  Is  termed  oKtotc  or  wu2im^  but  as  a  means  of  refined  entw- 
tainment  through  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  it  Is  icaytryi^  Atayttyif  presupposes  a  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture. Still,  works  ot  high  art,  which  leave  the  uncultivated  man  unmoved  at  the  moment  when  they  afford 
the  purest  enjoyment  to  the  cultivated,  may  serve  as  a  means  of  culture  for  the  former,  accustoming  him  ta 
be  glad  and  to  mourn  as  and  when  he  ought  (x«*p«ty  ««*  Amrtlatfoi  opMc  or  olc  <ci)  and  so  refining  his  disposi- 
tion. This  effect  can  not  be  produced  by  every  kind  of  art,  but  only  by  that  which  Idealizes,  L  e.,  whidi  repro- 
duces Its  objeota  In  forms  more  excellent  and  more  beautlfhl  than  those  which  they  commonly  or  actually 
possess;  nor  can  It  be  produced  In  every  person,  but  only  in  one  who  Is  capable  of  cultivation,  hence  chiefly 
in  the  young.  Aristotle  terms  this  the  ethical  effect  of  art  (vpb«  ipmir  muScia,  iia^ifmf ).  In  this  connection 
ha  lays  particular  stress  on  certain  kinds  of  music  The  Tragedy  (like  the  Epos)  bears,  according  ti>  ita  defini- 
tion (aa  |u#^<l^x  vA^^**  o^vovSatac),  that  elevated,  noble  character,  which  makes  the  **  purification  ^  efllected 
by  it  subservient  to  ** refined  entertainment**  This  character  renders  \i  capable  of  serving  the  ends  of 
Mieal  emUurs.  Still,  Aristotle  has  at  least  not  expressly  considered  the  Tragedy  as  a  means  of  e<lucatlon  for 
the  young,  but  seems  rather,  in  treating  of  it,  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  public  possessing  in  general  a 
sufficient  degree  of  culture  (even  though  not  wholly  free  firom  deficiencies  In  this  respect)  to  sppreciate  It  aa 
a  means  of  ^refined  entertainment**  (lutyMyiO;  but  in  view  of  the  variability  In  the  mean  degree  of  culture 
of  this  public,  Aristotle  can  not  have  meant  completely  to  exclude  from  among  the  effects  of  the  Tragedy, 
ita  effect  as  an  Inatrument  of  ethical  discipline.  With  the  **  Catharsis  **  effected  by  any  art  are  in  reality 
always  Joined  by  a  caaual  nexua  the  other  effecta  of  the  same, — the  letter  effects  flow  from  the  ^  Catharsis^** 
but  are  generically  different  from  it  The  cathartic,  hedonic,  and  ethico-dlscipllnsry  effects  are  co-ordinata 
ia  conception,  and  any  interpretation  of  **  Catharsis,**  which  includes  In  Its  conception  the  notion  of  ^  pnri- 
fleatlon,**  **  reflnement,**  **  emanclpatton  from  the  goadlngs  of  low  and  selfl^h  Impulses,**  etc.  Is  to  be  cob* 
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Uie  specUtor,  Uia  more  complete  the  work  or  art  is  in  itMlf,  or  the  more  true  it  is  t 
objective  uonna,  which  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  ths  object  represetited,  and,  espeCMlIy, 
the  less  it  is  wsDCmg  (in  whot  Goethe  demands  in  the  interests  of  its  cathnrtic  opentiOD. 
Damelj')  in  the  element  of  a  reooQCiliDg  rouodmg  off  or  ji'iale.  The  feeling  awakened  b; 
the  tragedy,  tliough  pBinful,  yet  coataios  in  iisclf  an  derating  and  pleasurable  element, 
iuMmuch  aa  it  is  a  feeling  of  sjnipBthj-  with  wlmi  is  noblo.  This  mixed  charaoler  of  th« 
reeling  is  not  oxpreasly  affirmed  by  Ariatoito  in  the  parts  of  the  Foetiea  whieh  are  now 
eitant,  but  it  is  afBrmed  in  ilie  Jthttoric^l.  11.  1370b,  24^28).  where, In  the  threnody, 
Aristotle  Sods  involved  not  only  the  nentiment  of  sadness,  but  also  Iho  pleasut«  of 
memory  and,  so  to  aponk,  llie  plenEure  of  brinjting  before  the  mind  in  the  present  thoae 
things  which  the  hero  did  in  hia  life,  nod  what  son  of  a  man  ho  was. 

Auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  Polities  is  Klitlorie,  llie  art  of  persuasion  {Umiut  'ipi 
imenni  rmi  Bcup^aat  ru  cvScxiiKvov  iriAiwiv.  Rhet,,  I.  2).  The  business  of  Rhetoric  is  uvt 
■0  much  to  perauado,  as  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  those  considerations  whicli,  in  coonev 
tion  with  any  subject  in  hand,  ore  persuaaive.  It  la  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  ranvioM  iLo 
maaeos  of  men  by  scieutiac  arguments.  The  basis  of  one's  argumeotatioD  must  be  thirt 
which  is  known  to  all  (luMvd),  The  riiotorical  art  must  indeed  be  able  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  equal  credibility  to  contradictory  nascrtions.  But  the  intention  {npoaiprett)  of  U>« 
orator  must  be  to  arrive  at  the  true  and  the  juat-  The  rhetorical  Ibculty,  which  may  \m 
developed  and  applied  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense,  should  be  employed  by  us  aaXf 
in  the  good  sense.  The  possibility  of  being  perverted  to  urronir  usee,  belongn  to  rhetoria 
in  company  with  every  thing  that  is  good,  except  virtue ;  but  thia  ^ct  does  not  destroy  it* 
uUUty  {BheL,  1.  \).  ■ 

§  51.  The  disciples  of  Aristotle  in  the  next  two  to  three  centuriea  % 
after  his  death,  partit^DlBrly  Tlicophra^tus  of  Leshus,  EudemuB  of 
Rhodes,   Ariatoxenus    the    Musician,  Diciearch,   Clearchne   of  Soli, 
and  also  Stralo  tJie  PhjBicist.  Lyco,  Aristo,  Ilieronjinus,  Oilolaus, 
Diodorus,  Staseas,  and  Cratippns  (which  latter  was  heard  at  Athens 
by  Cicero's  son  Marcus),  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  apph'cd  themselves  cither  to  the  study  of  nature  or 
to  a  more  popular  treatment  of  Ethics,  at  the  same  time  modifying  in  J 
many  ways  the  teaching  of  Aristotle — mostly  in  a  naturalistic  direo>l 
tion.     The  later  Peripatetics  retnrned  ajfain  to  the  peculinr  concep- 1 
tioDs  of  Aristotle;  their  merits  are  founded  chiefly  in  their  exegesis 
of  bis  works.     The  most  noteworthy  excgetes  were  Andronicua  of 
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Rhodes,  the  arranger  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (about  70  b.  c), 
BoethuB  of  Sidon  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ctesar),  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  (who  taught  at  Rome  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius), 
Alexander  of  ^gse  (a  teacher  of  Nero),  Aspasius  and  Adrastus  of 
Aphrodisias  (about  120  a.  n.),  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (about  200 
A.  D.),  who  was  called  the  Exegete  nar  t^oxn^\  and  among  the  still 
later  interpreters  (of  the  school  of  the  Neo-Platonists),  Porphyrius 
(in  the  third  century),  Themistius  (in  the  fourth),  and  Philoponus 
and  Simplicius  (in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ). 

A.  Trendelenbnrfr,  Ueb^r  dit  DartiteUvttig  dtr  PmHpattUichM.  Stkit  bM  Stobaeua,  pi>.  155-168,  in  Um 
Monthly  lieports  of  the  Bvrl.  Akad,  d.  Wian^  February,  1868;  H.  Menrer,  PeripaUticorum  pfiUo§opk4«$ 
MontliM  ieeundum  Stobiteum,  Weimar,  1869.  CX  Meineke,  in  MQtselPs  ZHttic/ir.  f,  d.  (?.•  W^  1660,  pi 
668  seq. 

The  extant  works  of  Theophrnstas  were  firtt  printed  with  those  of  Aristotle  at  Venice,  1495-9S. 
Th^pkrtuU  ErtHi  quite  tuptrMunt,  ed,  Jo.  Qottlob  Schneider,  Leipelo,  1818-21 ;  e<f.  Fr.  Wimmer,  Bros- 
Uo,  1848;  Leipeic,  1854;  Paris,  1S66.  On  the  works  of  Theophrastos  compare  Ilerm.  Usener  {AnaUeta 
Tieopkraatm  \dU^  Bonnen»U\,  Letpsic,  1S5S,  and  Rh.  Mu»^  XVI.  pp.  260  seq.  and  470  seq.);  on  hi* 
Pkytology  works  have  been  published  by  Kurt  Sprengel  ( Altona,  1822)  and  E.  Meyer  {Ge^dk,  d^  Botamdir^ 
I.  8  seq.^;  on  his  P9yckoloQy,  of.  Phillppson  (vAiy  «i^pMvin|,  2  rols.,  Beriin,  ISSIX  »n  his  TTuoUtgy^  Krisebe 
{FoTKhutigm^  U  I»p.  880-849);  on  his  delineation  of  human  *» characters,''  cf.,  among  later  writer^  Carl 
Zeil  (Freiburg,  1828-25X  Pinzger  (Ratlbor,  1884-4»),  H.  B.  Foss  {Progr^  Halle  and  Altenbnrg,  1S84,  *8<i,  '81X 
Fr.  Hanow  {[Hm.  Bonn^  Leips.  1868);  cC  also  Tli,  Charade  ed.  Foss,  Leips.  1868;  #cf.  Eng.  Petersen,  Leipa. 
1880;  Jac;  Bomays,  TtieophraMoa*  Sckrift  Hher  Frdmtnigkeit^  tin  BeUmg  nur  BeligioMQeteh,  mit  krit, 
und  erkL  BemtrkunQen  9u  Porphyria^  Schrift  Uber  EnthalttanUtU^  Berlin,  1866;  Tfuophr.  CharacL  it 
PhUodtmi  de  VUiU  lib.  X.  ed,  T.  L.  Ussing,  Hanan,  1S68. 

On  Eudemus,  see  A.  Th.  11.  Fritzsche  {De  Eud.  Bkodii  ptiUonophi  PeripateHd  tita  et  ecHptU,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Eud,  Ethice^  Regensburg,  1851).  The  FragmenU  of  End.  hare  been  edited  by  Spengcl 
{Etidemi  Rkodii  PeripaUUd  /ragmenta  quae  aupenunt,  Beriin,  1866,  2d  edition,  1870). 

FragmenU  from  the  writings  of  later  Peripatetics  (Aristoxcnus,  Dicanirch,  Phanias,  Clearchus,  De- 
metrius,  Strabo,  and  others)  have  been  collected  together  by  Carl  M&ller  in  bis  Fragm.  JlidoHoorum 
Oraee^  Vol  IL,  Paris,  1818. 

Aridomenn^  GrundgQge  der  Rhythmik^  Greek  and  German,  ed.  by  Hvinr.  Feuisner,  Hanau,  1840; 
Klem,  rhythm,  fragmetUunk,  ed.  J.  B.  BarUls  (die§.\  Bonn,  1854;  ArUtoeeetU  ffttrmon.  quae  eupemmt,  la 
Greek  and  German,  by  Paul  Marqoard,  Berlin,  1868.  Of  Aristoxenus  treat  W.  L.  Mahne  (Amst.  1708), 
Ilirseh  (Ar.  u.  e.  GrundwQge  d.  Rhythm.^  G.-Pr.^  Thorn,  1860),  Paul  Marquard  {De  Ar.  Tarentini  Eh- 
menUe  harmofUeU,  dim.  inaug.,  Bonn,  1S68X  Cari  von  Jan  (in  the  PMloL,  Vol  29, 1860,  pp.  80(>-818X  and 
Bemh.  Brill  (^r.'s  rhythm,  und  metr.  Memungen^  m.  ein.  Vone.  v.  JL  Lehrt,  Leipsic,  1S70). 

Dieaearchi  quae  eupereunty  ed.  Max.  Fuhr,  Darmst  1841.  Of  Diciearch  treat  Aug.  Bnttmann  (Berlin, 
1882),  F.  Osann  (in  BeUr.  mtr  grieoh.  u,  rdm.  LiUeraturgemsK,  Vol.  II.,  Cassel,  1880X  A.  F.  NOke  (In  Opueo. 
philoL,  I.  Bonn,  1842),  Mich.  Kutorgn  (in  Ifiiangen  gr.-rom,  de  FAead.  de  St.  PHenb.,  I.  1850X  and 
Franz  Schmidt  {De  IleracHdie  PonUci  et  Dieaeardii  Meeeenii  dialogie  deperdUie^  diee,  inaug.^  Brcs- 
lau,  1867). 

On  Clearchus,  cf.  J.  Bapt.  Terraert  {De  Cfearcho  Suienei^  Qandavl,  1828). 

On  Phanias  of  Eresus,  cf.  Aug.  Voisin  (Gandavi,  1824X  I.  F.  Ebert  (KAnigsberg,  1S25X  A.  Boeckh  (in 
Corp.  inecr.  Graec^  Vol.  II.,  Berlin,  1848,  p.  804  seq.). 

On  Demetrius  of  Phal<'rus:  H.  Dohrn  (Kiel,  1S26X  Th.  Ilerwig  (Bintein,  1860X  Ch.  Ostermann  (Hers- 
feld,  1847,  and  Fnkla,  1857);  et  Grauert  {//M.  u.  philnl.  Analettm.,  L  p.  810  seq.X 

On  Btrato  of  Lampsacus :  C  Nanwerck  (Berlin.  1886);  cf.  Kriscbe,  Eonehungen^  I.  pp.  849-85S. 

On  Lyoo:  Oenser  (in  the  Wiener  Jahrt.,  1888,  Vol  61,  p.  209  seq.). 

On  Aristo  of  Ceos:  J.  G.  Ilnbmann  (in  JahnU  Jahrb.,  8.  SupplemetUbd.,  1884.  p.  102  seq.X  F.  Bitschl  (in 
the  RhMn.  Mum.^  new  series,  1. 1842,  p.  198  seq.X  Krische  {Forechungei^  I.  p.  405  seq.X 

LAter  Peripatetics  are  treated  of  by  Brandis  {Veher  die  grieeh.  Aueleger  dee  Ariet  Org.^  in  the  Ahh, 
der  BerL  Akad.  d.  Wim.^  1888,  p.  278  seq.X  and  Zumpt  (r«6er  <feis  Seetand  derphiioe.  Schulen  in  Athen^ 
iUid.  1842,  p.  96  seq.X    On  Adrestas,  c£  MarUn,  Theo.  Smymaeve  Aetrononu^  Paris,  1849,  p.  74  seq. 
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On  Klootaiu  of  Dunucoi,  ct  Connd  TrkitHt  {Quaal.  Zoctmie. 
DUi.  GMing.,  Bnlln.  IWJ. 

SodKiDf  thn  wurkiof  AlenndaraT  Aphrodlltai  versprtnUd  in  tlw  Sd  Tolums  of  lU 
.•f  Ariitullo.  Vrnlw,  I4S5-9B,    AUrandrt  AphndUleHKii  dt  imima.  ilt/iOo.  In  Thtmitl.  apt 
I3M;  ©</nlo.«LOrclll.Zttrkh,ia»l!  Cwim*.  «iif,  rf  wcw.  *rf.  L,  Sjiengnl.  Munich,  164i:  (iitiwi 
•ncdipt..  «f.  II.  BonlU.  Uerllc.  IMI,    On  Alfnndi>r  of  AphrnlltlBLcT.  T^ttna  iAier.  Aplir.  ifaaifimitmr  I 

Climat.  lib.  HI.  U  jr.,  Progr-mm  of  Ui«  J«w*(n.»rt.  flj™.  of  Drrlln.  1K«).  uul  HouiIiud  (/»  te 
■U  tidu  luttanl.  tu.  turAiiCAphr.,  luiti  du  traiU  du  dtttin  tt  du  Hire  poitttlr,  Irad.  tn/r„ 
Vtt\\  1910). 

AriBtotle  ii  reporMd  (bj  Cell.,  N.  J,,  XIIT.  S).  short);  lieforo  his  death,  to  hara 
returned  to  the  qiiesliou,  whom  he  congidercd  wortliy  to  succeed  him  in  the  oiBi*  of 
iustructor,  tlie  allegorical  answer,  that  the  Lesbinn  and  Itliodian  wiiicb  were  both  eicel- 
leat,  but  Chat  the  fornior  was  the  more  agrecnble  (liiiuv  i  Xlaiiio^):  tlius  lie  is  said  to 
have  decided  as  boiweon  KiidetDus  of  Rhode*  and  Thooplirsstiis  of  Lesbos,  in  favor  of  Iha 
latter.  During  Ihirtf-flve  years  after  the  (tenth  of  Aristotle,  Tlleophrutiia  wna  Ih«  tender 
of  tUo  Peripatetic  School,  and  as  lie  died  while  retaining  iliat  olBce,  at  tlio  afc  of  eighty. 
Hvo  (Diog.  L.,  V.  36,  40.  SS),  ho  miiet  have  been  bom 

SSI.  His  original  name  was  Tyrtamiis.  and  it  is  said  lliat  the  name  of  Tlieophraatu* 
wu  given  him  hj  Aristotle,  on  aecoiml  of  tlie  clmmi  of  his  discourse.  Thcophrtstua 
and  EudeiDUS,  in  their  worka,  maiDl;  supplement  Iha  works  of  Aristotle,  although, 
some  cases,  they  attempt  to  correct  liim.  Of  the  two,  Eudemiis  seema  lo  have  followed 
Aristollo  the  more  faitlinilly,  and  Theoplirnstiis  to  linvo  proceeded  l!ie  more  bdepeudrntlr. 
In  the  detaits,  ia  which  tliey  deviate  from  Aristotle,  GudemuB  shows  rntlier  a  IboologicaL 
Theophrastiis  a  naturalistic  bias ;  the  affinities  of  the  fonnor  arc  lliua  retatively  rialonie^ 
ttiose  of  Theophrastus  Stratonic.  Subsequent  writers  (e.g..  ProcluB,  in  his  Work  0»\ 
BufUd)  drew  considerably  jVoni  the  lost  work  of  Eudemtis  on  the  History  of 
matical  and  Astronomical  Doctrines.  In  Logic,  the  doctrines  at  tlio  problomaticBl  judg- 
ment and  the  syllogism  were  specially  developed  by  TlieophrBstiie  and  Eudemus. 
Uecapliysica  and  Paychology,  Theophrastus  manifests  a  certain  leaning  toward  the  hypoth- 
esis of  immanence  in  connectioo  with  problems  whicli  Aristotle  would  have  soh*ed  by  tli« 
doctrine  of  transcendence;  yet,  on  the  whole,  Thcophmslus  remained  true  to  tlio  ideas  of 
Aristotle.  Thus  he,  like  Aristollo  tsccordiog  to  Simpl..  in  Fhys.,  f.  2Iu),  treats  the  reason 
(voirt)  as  the  better  and  diviner  part  of  mBO,  afflrming  thut  it  is  implanted  in  man  from 
witbont  in  a  perfect  stata,  and  ia  not  daveloped  traiD  within :  ao  alio  he  admit*  the  anhrtan- 
tiat  eaiatence  {j(upurti6!)  natare  of  die  reaaon.  Tet  he  t«ache«  that  that  famltr  i*  ia 
some  sense  congenital  {av/i^vro^)  with  mnu,  but  how,  our  reports  do  not  dearly  inform  xm. 
He,  100,  terms  the  activity  of  thought  n  species  of  motion  (kIv^i^),  but  not  motion  in  «pac«. 
In  Ethics,  Theophrastus  Inid  groat  emphasis  on  tlie  ■'  Chorogio  "  of  virtue,  or  on  olerDBl 
good!  aa  esacntifll  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue  i  wllliout  such  goods  perfect  hnppinMs,  hiij 
taught,  was  unattainable.  The  reproach  wna  very  often  brought  against  him  in  later  timet, 
(particularly  by  the  l^tuics),  that  he  had  approved  tlie  pocilc  tnuim:  vilam  regit fiirtimt  MM' 
tapientia;  but  this  he  applied,  willioul  doubt,  only  to  the  eitemsl  life  of  man.  Thoophmstu* 
held  fost  to  the  doctrine  lliat  virtue  is  worthy  to  be  songht  on  its  own  account,  and  IhiC 
without  It  all  Mlernal  goods  are  valuclet*  (Cic.,  7W„  V.  9 :  De  Leg..  1. 13).  He  held  that » 
alight  deviation  from  the  rules  of  morals  was  permissible  and  required,  when  sudi  dovti- 
lioD  would  result  in  warding  oIT  a  great  evil  [>ani  a  friend  or  in  securing  for  him  a  great 
good,  lie  opposed  the  sacrifico  of  animals.  All  ethical  relations  resulted,  aocording  to 
liim  (cf.  Ar.,  Elh.  K,  VIII.  1),  from  the  community  (nimi^nsf)  which  exists  among  all  liTtng 
bflnir*.  The  principal  merit  of  Tlieophrastus  conaista  in  the  cr-largomcnt  which  he  gav* 
I  Uluml  sdence,  ciipecially  to  Botany  (Phytology),  In  the  lldetily  ix>  miiure  witit  which 
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be  executed  his  delineation  of  Human  Characters,  and  next  to  these  things,  in  his  oontri*' 
buttons  to  the  constitution  and  criticism  of  the  history  of  the  sciences. 

Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  the  **  Musician,"  is  said  to  have  renewed  the  theory  con- 
demned by  Plato,  but  which  received  an  essentially  new  signification  through  Aristotle's 
conception  of  entelechy,  namely,  that  the  soul  is  the  harmony  of  the  body  (animam  ipsius 
corporis  inteniicmem  quandam  esse;  velut  in  cantu  et  fldibus  quae  Jutrmonia  dicitur^  sic  ex' 
corporis  totiits  ruitura  djigura  varios  motus  cieri  tamquam  in  cantu  sonos^  Cic,  TV^e.,  1. 10. 20). 
He  is  chieAy  of  significance  on  account  of  his  theory  of  music,  which,  however,  was  not 
founded  on  philosophico-mathematical  speculations,  but  on  the  acute  perceptions  of  the  ear. 
Besides  his  Elements  of  Harmonics^  he  wrote,  among  other  things,  biographies  of  philoso- 
phers,  particularly  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

Dicsearch  of  Messene  ^m  SicUy)  gave  the  preference  to  the  practical  as  compared  with 
the  theoretic  life  (Cic,  AdAtL^  II.  76).  He  devoted  himself  more  to  empirical  investigation 
than  to  speculation.  His  B/oc  'EXAado^,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
was  a  g^ographico-historical  description  of  Greece.  According  to  Dictearch,  there  exist 
no  individual  substantial  souls,  but  only,  in  its  stead,  one  universal,  vital,  and  sensitive  force, 
wliich  is  difl'used  through  all  existing  organisms,  and  is  transiently  individualized  in  dijQfer- 
ent  bodies  (Cic,  TWc,  I.  10,  21 ;  31 ;  37). 

Strato  of  Lampsacus,  the  Physicist  (who  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  the  head  of 
the  School  in  288  or  287  B.  c,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  for  eighteen  years), 
transformed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into  a  consistent  Naturalism.  Perception  and 
thought  are  immanent  in  each  other  (Plut.,  De  SoL  Animal^  ch.  3) ;  there  exists  no  vovc 
absolutely  separate  or  separable  from  the  body.  The  seat  of  thought  is  in  the  head, 
between  the  eyebrows ;  the  (material)  traces  (vTroftavif)  of  the  images  of  perception  remain 
there  permanently;  in  the  case  of  memory  these  traces  become  again  active  (Plut.,  De 
Fiac.j  IV.  23).  The  formation  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  natural  forces  (Cic,  De  KaL 
Dear.,  I.  13.  35;  Acad.  Pr,,  II.  38.  121). 

Cicero  names  as  other  and  later  Peripatetics :  Lyco,  the  pupil  of  Strato,  Aristo  of  Ceos, 
the  pupil  of  Lyco,  Hieronymus,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus  {De  Fin.,  Y.  6),  but  does  not 
attribute  to  them  any  great  significance.  A  disciple  and  heir  of  Aristo  of  Ceos  was 
Aristo  of  Cos  (Strabo,  XIY.  2.  19).  Callipho,  also,  whom  Cicero  {De  Fin.,  Y.  25),  men- 
tions as  older  than  Diodorus,  appears  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic,  who  taught  in  the  second 
century  B.  c.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  more  erudite  than  philosophical 
Alexandrians :  Hermippus  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Hcrmippus  of  Smyrna,  mentioned 
by  Athemeus,  YIL  327 ;  cf.  A.  Lozynski,  Hermippi  Smymaei  Peripaktici  Fragmenia^  Bonn, 
1832;  Preller,  in  Jahn's  Jahrh.,  XYII.  1836.  p.  169  seq.;  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist  Or,,  III. 
35  seq.),  whose  Bi(m  appear  to  have  been  composed  about  200  B.  c. ;  Satyrus,  who  likewise 
wrote  a  collection  of  biographies ;  Sotion  (of  whom  Panzerbieter  treats  in  Jahn's  «7a/<r6., 
SupplemenAd,  V.,  1837,  p.  211  seq.),  the  author  of  the  AtaSoxal  tuv  ^tXoadtpuVj  of  which 
Diog.  Laertius  made  much  use  (date,  about  190  b.  c),  and  Heraclides  Lembus  (see  MUller, 
IIL  167  seq.),  who,  about  150  b.  c,  compiled  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  B/(m  of  Satyrus 
and  the  Aiadoxai  of  Sotion.  To  the  first  century  B.  c.  belong  Staseas  of  Naples  (Cic, 
De  Fin.,  Y.  25 ;  De  Orat,  L  22),  and  Cratippus,  who  taught  at  Athens  (Cic,  De  0/.,  I. 
1  et  a/.). 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  the  (above-montioned,  p.  140)  editor  and  expositor  of  the  Aris- 
toteUan  writings  (about  70  B.  c),  Bocthus  of  Sidon  (together  with  Sosigcnos,  the  mathema- 
tician, of  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar),  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius)  were  particularly  influential  in  promoting  the  study  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  works  of  Aristotle.    Andronicus  arranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
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Theophrastus  according  to  their  subject-matter  (Porph jr.,  Vtia  Phtmi^  24:  'Av6p6vuuK  i 
litptrraTTfTiKbc  ra  'ApiaTOTi2ovg  koX  Oeo^pdorov  eif  vpayfumiac  duiXe  rac  ouuiag  imcOiauc 
tie  T<tvrov  trwaryayuv).  In  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  (according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Neo-Platonist,  Ammonius)  he  set  out  with  logic,  as  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
stration {aTT&Set^tc^  or  that  form  of  philosophizing  which  is  employed  in  all  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  must  therefore  be  first  known,  cf.  Arist,  Met,^  lY.  3,  1005  b,  11);  the 
customary  arrnngeraent  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (which  in  all  probability  originated  with 
him),  following  this  principle,  begins  with  the  Logic  (Analytics)  or  **Organon.'*  His 
pupil,  fioethus  (among  whose  friends  belonged  Strabo  the  geographer,  an  adherent  of 
Stoicism),  judged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Physics  was  the  doctrine  most  closely  related  to 
us  and  most  easily  understood,  and  maintained,  therefore,  that  philosophical  instruction 
should  commence  with  it.  Each  of  them  held  fast  to  the  axiom,  that  the  trpay/utreiai 
(complexes  of  related  bodies  of  investigation,  hence  separate  bodies  of  philosophical  doc- 
trine, branch-sciences  of  philosophy)  were  to  bo  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  an 
advance  from  the  np6repov  irpdc  Vf^C  (the  prior  for  us)  to  the  np&repov  ^vcu  (the  prior  by 
nature).  Diodotus,  the  brother  of  Boethus,  was  also  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  (Strabo,  XVI. 
2.  24).  Boethus  seems,  at  least  in  some  respects,  to  have  been  followed  by  Xenarchus, 
who  taught  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Rome.  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  set  forth  the  Peri- 
i>atetic  philosophy  in  compendia,  following  in  the  Metaphysics  a  different  order  from  that 
followed  by  Andronicus  in  his  edirion  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  Tlie  Alexandrian  Peri- 
patetic, Aristo,  who  lived  at  about  this  same  time,  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  logic  and  physics.  Apuleius  {De  Dogm^  PL,  III.)  ascribes  to  him  a  computation  of 
the  syllogistic  figures,  and  he  may  also  have  been  the  author  of  an  exegesis  of  the 
CaJltgorieSy  which  is  mentioned  by  Simplicius,  as  also  of  a  work  on  tlie  Nile,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (XVII.  1,  5),  and  with  which  was  connected  a  dispute  between  this  Peripatetic  and 
the  eclectic  Platonist,  Eudorus,  on  a  question  of  priority  (see  below,  g  65). 

In  many  of  the  Peripatetics  of  this  later  period  we  find  an  approximation  toward 
Stoicism, — so  in  particular  in  the  autlior  of  the  work  De  Mvndo  (vepi  Kdofiov)^  which  con- 
tains many  doctrines  taken  from  tho  Stoic  Posidonius,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
first  century  b.  c,  or  near  tho  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  so,  also,  in  other  regards, 
in  the  work  of  Aristocles  of  Mcssenc  (in  Sicily),  the  teacher  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisius. 
Through  this  sort  of  Eclecticism  tho  way  was  prepared  for  tho  later  blending  together  of 
the  leading  systems  in  Neo-Platonism. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  Peripatetics  of  the  times  of  the  emperors  rests  on  tlieir 
exegesis  of  tho  works  of  Aristotle.  Explanatory  notes  to  the  Categories^  as  also  to  the  De 
CoelOy  were  written  both  by  Alexander  of  .^ga;,  who  was  one  of  Nero's  teachers,  and  by 
Aspasius,  and  by  tho  latter,  also,  to  tho  De  Inttrpretatione^  the  Physics^  the  Melaphysics^  and 
the  Jficomadiean  Ethics.  Adrastus  wrote  concerning  the  order  of  tho  works  of  Aristotle 
(irepl  T7f  rd^fcjf  ruv  ' ApuTTore/Mvg  tn'yypapfiaruv),  and  an  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Categories 
and  Physics,  as  also  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  of  tho  Ethics  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus ;  also  a  work  on  Harmonics^  in  three  books,  and  a  treatise  on  the  ^im, 
which  may  have  constituted  a  part  of  tho  astronomicul  work  from  which  Theo's  Astrono- 
my (see  below,  §  65)  was,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed.  Horniinus  wroto  commentaries 
on  the  Categories  and  other  logical  writings  of  Aristotle.  Aristocles  wrote  an  historioo- 
critionl  work  on  philosophy.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Exegote,  expounded  tlie 
Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens,  from  tho  year  198  to  211,  in  the  reign  of  Septimus 
Severus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herminus,  of  Aristocles  of  Mcssene,  and  of  Sosigenes,  tlie 
Peripatetic  (not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie  astronomer  of  tlie  same  name,  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar).     He  distinguished  in  man  a  material  or  physical  reason  (vcvf  vAiKor  or 
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fvotK6c\  and  an  acquired  or  developed  reason  {vovc  iiriicnrroc  or  vov^  naff  e^tv\  but  identi- 
fied the  vovc  iroajTucdc  (the  "  active  intellect "),  through  whose  agency  the  potential  intel- 
lect in  man  becomes  actual,  with  God.  Of  Alexander's  Commentaries  there  are  still 
extant  the  Commentaries  on  Book  I.  of  the  Analyt  iVtoro,  the  Topiesy  the  Meteorology, 
the  De  Sensu,  and  Books  I.-Y.  of  the  Metaphysica,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  his 
commentary  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Metaphysics ;  his  commentaries  on  several  of 
the  logical  and  physical  works,  and  on  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  are  lost.  Of  his  other 
writings  the  following  are  preserved:  iztpl  ^x^<,  frepl  tifiapfihnK,  ^vikCw  koI  ^ikuv 
aTToptuv  teat  Xboeuv^  nepl  fii^ecK'  The  "  Probkma  "  and  the  work  "  On  Fevers,"  are  spuri- 
ous.   Soine  other  works  by  him  have  been  lost 


52.  Zeno  of  Citium  (on  the  island  of  Cyprus),  a  papil  of  Crates, 
le  Cynic,  and  afterward  of  Stilpo,  the  Megarian,  and  of  Xenocrates 
and  Polemo,  the  Academics,  by  giving  to  the  Cynic  Ethics  a  more 
elevated  character,  and  combining  it  with  an  Ileraclitean  physics  and 
a  modified  Aristotelian  logic,  founded,  about  308  b.  c,  a  philosophical 
school,  which  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  the 
Stoic.  To  this  school  belonged  Zeno's  disciples :  Persaeiis,  Aristo  of 
Chios,  Herillus  of  Carthage,  Cleanthes,  2ieno^s  saccessor  in  the  office 
of  teacher  and  one  of  his  most  important  disciples,  and  ako  Sphseriis, 
from  the  Bosphonis,  a  pupil  of  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cleanthes  as  teacher  of  the  school,  and  who  first  brought  the 
Stoic  doctrine  to  a  state  of  complete  systematic  development,  Zeno  of 
Tarsus,  the  successor  of  Chrysippus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  An- 
tipater  of  Tarsus,  Pansetius  of  Phodes,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in 
the  propagation  of  Stoicism  at  Pome,  and  Posidonius  of  Phodes,  a 
teacher  of  Cicero.  Of  the  Boman  Stoics  may  be  mentioned  :  L.  An- 
nseus  Cornutus  (first  century  after  Christ)  and  A.  Persius  Flaccus,  the 
satirist,  L.  Annseus  Seneca,  C.  Musonius  Kufus,  the  slave  Epictetns 
of  Pbrygia,  the  Emperor  Man^us  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  and  others. 

Wri ten  on  the  SMe  Philomphy  In  general  ftre  Jastot  LIptias  (JttmndtteUo  ad  Stoicam  phUo§o- 
phiam^  Antw.  1004,  ami  later),  Dao.  Uelnataa  (in  hta  Orat,  Lejden,  l^TX  Gmtokcr  (/ta  dUeipUna  SMea 
emm  tedU  ailU  coUata^  prefixed  to  hts  edition  of  the  works  of  Antoninna,  Cambridge,  19B8),  and  othera,  of 
whom  the  most  important  Is  Dletr.  IMedeinann  {Syttem  dtr  §tc4sdk€n  PhUonopkit, 8  toIs^  Lelpe.  1776).  A 
^nrrcy  of  the  whole  historiral  development  of  Stdicif m  is  given  bf  L.  Noack  {Au9  der  Sloa  mtm  SaUer' 
Mum,  tin  BHdt  tntfd^n  WeUlav/  der  gtoUchen  PhiloMipkie,  in  the  Pmyche,  Vol.  V.,  H^ft  1. 1802,  pp.  1-24). 
Cf.  D.  Zimmerman n.  Qnat  ratio  phitotophins  Stoieae  tit  cum  rtUgUms  Homana^  Erlangen,  1856;  !>.  t. 
Arren,  Quid  ad  i^formandon  moren  ralere  pntuerit  pricrHm  St.  doeirina^  Oilmar,  ISfiO ;  F.  Itavnisson, 
Atoi  §ur  le  8ttAeimuL,  Paris,  1856 ;  F.  Leferriere.  Ifhnoire  concemant  Nn^tMsnee  du  SMeieme  mtr  Iri 
doetrifu  den  Jwisoorundtet  romttine^  Paris,  1S60:  J.  IXmrif,  £>u  SttAcitme  et  du  Chridianitme  eonwi- 
d4ri»  daft 9  leure  rapporte^  leure  dffirenee*  et  npjfveites  retpeeHre  gvih  ont  everde  enr  lee  werure, 
Parim  1868.  The  mnat  thomnirh  tnTestlgation  of  the  iobJ<  et  of  9tn1ciam  and  its  ropresentntlves.  is  that  of 
Seller.  Ph,  d.  Or.,  2d  ed..  III.  1.  186&.  pp.  26.84a  498-022,  606-684.  [See  Tke  Stoiee.  EiAoureame,  and 
Stepilce,  tnmsUted  from  Zellcr^s  Pkiioe.  der  Grieehm,  hy  O.  B«lchel,  London,  1868.^  TV.] 
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Ztna'i  Korkt  C°n  the  8UU,  Iht  LlFe  »Enrdlng  U  Hilvr*.  ctn.).  >  ]l>t  of  vhlch  It  fn 
VII.  4.  Urt  III  bcIB  I»L  or  Zrno  livil  IlfimlBgliu  runlliu  (UpwU,  inw),  iihI  0. 
ITM) ;  un  hl«  tbooli*)',  rf.  KriKhe.  /b™cA«»ff(»,  I.  pf.  MS-40<. 

Tbrn  cHH  dlttrrUlloDa  on  ^WiTo  </ CitiM.  bf  O.  BDdiD(r(Lel|H.  ITU).  J.  B.  CnnnnirfL^pt.  Itm     ' 
■n<)  J,  F,  Ullln-  (Vlteb.  ITOl).  utd  ■  mm  Kcvnt  sua  bf  N.  Sul  (CoJopic.  19:0);  un  Ui  tlKoluf^,  h* 
KriMtio,  FwKhimgtit,  I.  pp.  4(H-41B. 

On  ncrllJui,  cT.  W.  Tr.  Km;  ^Uerim  di  tummv  bono  anOenlta  »/>f«n.  fion  aplodauJa.  In  ^«». 
aifUft./iAli'ot.,  p,  ItL.  Lelr>.l«!i).iin<lful(Z'>JrM<m*aia  rl  ntrlllo  farlhagiftaul,  Cojo^i.  JlOti. 

On  rerun,  ho  KHkIiv,  FarmAumfftn,  1,  p|i.  UC-MR. 

Th>  bjma  of  ClruiibM  to  Itio  •npnin*  Oad  bu  tiMn  •dlM  hj  H.  H.  Clndlnt  (OStt.  ITM>.  J,  f.  II- 
Sebnbs  (Jciu.  ISID),  Pchn.;!!  <KU1,  ISiA),  Stun  bihI  Ueniloff  ((.rnmUA  Aynwu   fn  .TaoMi,  «l.    I 
aiBn,  Lolpl.  1T!«  <rf.  BOB.  cw„  Mmilnrf,  I>J[w.  IS8SJ.  mhI  olbrra.    th«  ..Ibor  worki  of  Clnnlhri  (tlM   1 
tlllM  of  which  nrr  glrrn  bf  Dtoc,  L^  Vll.,  ]T4  trq  )  linvr  brtn  1o*t.    <T  Onttl.  Chr.  TtirHr.  MohNlk* 
(X7*anUM  'fw  StoJtw.  V.<].  I,,  nnlfinjilil,  ISII).  Wllh.  Tmngott  Rrug  (/«  OaonU*  dMnttoNf  MMrfar* 
at pTKlkaton.  ULrnln,  1^19) ;  KrtHhr,  /"grK^BN^Mi,  I,  pgi.  4IA-ISS, 

On  thrjtli^.uj  hmo  wrtlUn  F.  N.  O.  Bsguct  (L..oriiliu  1ES»),  Cbr.  IVtfrwB  {Phil.  Clify<.fimaam<nM, 
Alton*  •»■]  Hiunb.  IffJT;  cf  TrendeU'nbnrg-.  rertew  tn  ths  if(rt  AArt.  /  h^k  ii-W«*,  1B«,  til  iffl.J, 
KriMhe  (^iirK''un0<n.  I.  44t-tSl),  Th.  B«[«k  (01  Ckrvrlppi  UbHi  ■<«)  in*4>'ruHT.  Csuel,  1M1),  snd 
SleoM  (0a  (o{f<r(i  Cayalppi  HMt.  QaodllDbur^  1&»).  Tbg  title)  of  the  wurkt  of  Cht7Blppiu  or* 
Tcoordeil  In  Dtog.  Lnurt.  VII.  ISD  Mi). 

On  DIo^Dei  Ibe  Dabj'laDliin,  ct  Erinclie,  /'•mrtunem,  I.  pp.4SS-4P1;  on  ^Uiuler  of  Tunu:  A. 
Wllllot  (Lnodll.  ISltl,  inil  F.  Jneoba  IJunii.  ISS;);  onrinintliu:  C  0.  Lud.ivnel  |LoI,,l  i;M),  uJ  ■!•• 
t.  0.  vin  L]>ndr<ii  (Lojiltn.  ISM),  nhou  norii  1>  (ho  morv  n^inpliK  -if  Ihi^  Ivo,  The  frapiitnu  of  IVxI- 
daninahive  bei'D  ntiicd  bj  J,  Bake  (Li-x<l'n.  >B>0).iin'l  C  M&ll''c  Un  Fra^m.  fflit.  C^r..  111.  l<iir1fctS'R. 
p.SIAMq,).  rinlT6pflinBnn(ln  hl»  i»I«.i»iin,lS6T>.nnd  Il.Scb.pplglZlii'orfjDBJo-l/wnnmi.rmM, 
gnllua,  Itrraram  arripton,  Berlin,  ISTD)  Inu  of  Foddonlu. 

OrSIoldiQi  smonf  liia  Romiuia,  Ilollcnberg  (Leip*.  \'M),  C  AnbertlB  (if  lap.  doiioHbin.  qui  a  CU. 
•Urit  ad  ymmin  princ.  B<imat  rig.,  rull,  1SS7).  ii>il  Frnni  (Dt  SMea  dlndpliim  ajmd  potiai  Bo- 
nimo*,  Fvl>,  ISO)  li»B  wrIlleD.    Ct.i.\ut,V.Vul1a,,  Lh  XonOitH  loui  fnipirt  namatii,plMatfp>im    I 
((/waaa,P>rlL  ie64.  i.id„lfil»;  P.  lloalit.  U SiHdmt  d  Rbiki.  Psrli,  1^:  Knini  KnlekeDlwrr. /«    I 

ra»mtSt«tea  fit  ttmi  iiaHntppaitnlt^ttitK.si'ULmmM.mJi  Vam.  6tb\\\tt,  ^m  Moitd^  Oppv  I 

taionuHtir  Xmi-VrvgrUBOi'  of  tlig  nerthrlm  Lfcmn).  Wrnhirlm.  I8IIT;  Lad,  BanJirR,  JVwa  JxH 
Hm  £<i£er>,  nHsfor  tAclat  FroEuHanoruvi,  Sloleot  philot.  /mrll  addMm  iDtm.  iitauf.Jur.}.  Seril 
1M». 

or  Ike  pkllotopblcfll  writing!  of  t.  Annual  Seneo,  th>  railowing  an  eilint:  ^MHMoMim  Sal 
fid  ipIIjIdui  tmilttei,  Dt  jnvrhlmUa,  D: 
B  nnUrtm.  ad  Mareiam  and  ad  PelyMm 

imqMiaUaU,  DlttiiulanUa,Dtira.l>4vlrtiimlla.Dtttiif/MiMt    I 
uil  Iba  EpttUlai  ad  LncUtHm.    BdlMoni  of  Iben  bj  Gronovlni  (Amtterdun.  Mm.  Rabkopf  (tel|vi.    | 
IHT-ISII),  Eobweltbiiucr  (ZwElbrDekm,  IMS),  VdspI  (LrliMle.  1M9\  Flckert  (Leipeic  IMl-W).  B 
(IMit  1SS-C3),  and  ulhin.    Ct  E.  Cnn  {.Quid  d*  Ivofu  r«.l  »<uv«  SauBO.  Pul^  IS33),  WeniR 
«nw<  phtUm-phia.  Bre.leu.  ISW),  WOIIBIn  Ob  the  MtfofctfM.  Vol,  Vlll,  IM*.  \:  ISi  ie^.i  H.  L. 
Lebmuill  {L.  AmtaitH  Smiru  mil  Mint  jMlim.  Sa/iripai,  mia/ogvi.  Vol.  VIIL.  lUe,  pp.  «»-8iei,  r.  U 
BSbm  MfiiKiew  ^nmi  und  erlB  ITrrM  oueA /Urvntrt  Ztlt,  I'rocr- of  (D«  n'-Vllh.-Qjna.  of  Perils. 
IBM),  C.Aubcnlil(^ur  fee  ni;i;M'4ie<>;);i«unifr<»n<)viKMfiI.  At  b/.  Pull.  l»IindISW  J,  Filbert  «7.-/V„ 
Bnebn,  IMi),  H.  Ehni^eni  (.JiitDiiiji.  cnn  »■.)>&.  cii»*r>nr.  I.rl]4.  ISbl).  Banr  <!<nufa  viul  PauliiM,dm  J 
reMjil^l<«lt(■»o4^{fmuwMCVMf•ai)IMMD•((n«l*r(/rrH.SHMH'l.lntheZe«(H^^./•c<wn<a^  | 
ToL  L  IBBS,  Sm.  S  Bn<l  8).  Holthetr  {ftr  PhilOK^  A»»atm  Hmtea.  •^Itailattrr  SchtJpngr,"  Tab.  IMS  I 
and  'Wk  nitli.  V.dkmBDB  (Z»r  CihA.  iTer  anrtktilung  Smioi't,  la  i>uif.  ^niAlr.  /,  SIAUi.  IBO,  pi 
»6»-«ll)).  W.  Brnhanit  (ZMe  ^f>er*<rii<.B;  <fei  Af>Md  (wni  rninmm.  Wlltenberg.  1361),  BledWr  (iXi  I 
rtUoiH^wailMM  n'eftaiMuluDHfiir  <{«  Pkllo^Bphn  LuHtii.  Aitvatmt  Seniea,  ~  SAiilpr.,-  FnBitariL  ISCSt  | 
Ce  BBrnbuflr.  Gnrndr.  iltr  riM.   Ult.  4Ih  rd..  p.  Ell  Hq.  I  Oclai.  arfant.  IM  UUtrii  «l  MVerarv 
^Brffofudt  niuii(r«£iii<eu(iMM.).Pvli.lU7:  E4.  Oogael.^cnoiriir,  Btruhaur;;.  1SIH 

L.^BBiW  /«wrWBfn'^4^v(^i)en>if>>ni<feaniin  /.  i»t^  oh  ri^  »ni.  ♦¥»"«»,  nJ.  FtIiI.  DMimi  M 
f*.J.dt  nOaUon.  J)e  Uieloffla ph^tiai  Slatamim  armautn4aUv,Q!Hl.lU*.  Ct  iliraitl,  Dt  I,  Jwmi 
tVrvvla.  Le^dvn.  ifai. 

a  IIkmhH  Bull  rtli^xiat  tl  apaiAlhriptaUi,  rd.  J.  Vrnbolien  IWrlkimp.  llBrlrn.  Iffit.  jnum 
Fttt*  tarU'tlandU  <fi«  dt  JTw  /T^J''  (wbleh  .pi>e=red  Bnl  la  liSS),    (.t.  M«er.  lo  Dunb  and  Cmiel^  | 
ffwfien.  VI.  14  eeq.  Ilibtir  In  11"  .f.  SehatHtrifrhtt  SKutum,  IV.  1,  lB«t,  pp.  SS-S: :  Otto  B«elt3n!l,  1 
tu  Jfue.  J7i|^  le.-Pr.l.  Huno.  lUC 
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The  teachings  of  Eplctetns  (reeorded  bj  AniAn)  in  the  Atarpi^al  and  the  I^teMHdion  hare  been 
edited  bj  Joh.  Bchweighiuser  (Leipe.  1T99);  the  Mine,  togeiber  with  the  commentary  uf  Simplidoa  on  the 
£neheiridian,  ii4d.  1800.  German  tranelatlona  of  the  CoMpertaiiont  of  Epictetm  have  been  luade  bjr  J.  M. 
Schulu  (Altona,  1801-«X  *n<l  K.  Enk  (Vienna,  1866);  £nk  has  aleo  translat«d  Simplloiaa'  oummentarf  on 
the  Manual^  Viennat  1867  (1866).  {The  Work*  o/Epietetw^  Engl.  transL  hj  T.  W.  lligginson,  fuunded  on 
Mrs.  Carter's  version,  Boston.  1866.— TV.]  Works  on  Epietetns  have  been  written  bj  IJ«'yer  (Marburg; 
1795),  P«rlett  (Erfurt,  1798),  Spangenberg  (Hanaa,  1849X  Wlnnef^ld  (in  the  ZeiUchr.  /.  PhUo%^  new  seric^ 
Vol.  49, 1866,  pp.  1-82  and  198-226X  and  Oast.  Orosch  (Die  SiUenlehre  dee  Epiktetj  G.-Pr.^  WvmigenMlc, 
1867).  With  the  Sncheiridion,  a  work  entitled  Tabula  (wiva^\  falsely  nttribnted  to  the  Cebes,  who 
appears  in  Plato'a  Pkaedo,  but  In  reality  a  product  of  the  later  Eclectic  Stoicism,  has  often  been  published 
(by  Schwelghinser,  Leipsic,  1798,  and  others). 

The  work  entitled  ri  <if  <avT6r,  by  the  Emperor  Marc.  Aurellus  Antoninus,  has  been  edited  by  J.  M. 
Schnlu  (Schleswig,  1802),  and  others.  Ct  N.  Bach,  IH  M.  AureL  Ant.  imperatore  philoeophante,  H.  Doer- 
gAns  (see  above,  ad  8en(>caX  F.  C.  8chnelder>  translation  of  the  MidiUttUme  (Breslau,  1657,  2d  ed.,  1865X 
M.  E.  de  Suckan,  Btvule  eur  Mare  AwriU,  ea  rie  et  ea  doctHtie  (Paris,  185SX  M.  No«l  dcs  Vergcra,  Eeeai 
eur  Mapi-Aurile  (Paris,  1S60X  Max  Kdnigsbeck,  De  Stoiciemo  Marel  Antonini  (Kdnigsberg,  Pr.,  186IX 
Ed.  Zeller.  Marcue  Avrdiue  Antoninm  (In  Zcller's  Vorir.  «.  AhK^  Leipa.  1805,  pp.  S2-107X  Am.  Bodek, 
M.  Aur.  Ant.  ale  Freund  wid  Zeitgenoeee  dee  Rabhl  Jehuda  ha-Naei  (Lelps.  1S6SX  and  J.  Schuster, 
Ethicee  SMeae  apud  M.  Aur.  Ant/tmdamerUa  (In  the  Schr^/ten  der  Univ.  mu  Kiel  aite  dem  Jahre  1868, 
Vol.  XT.,  Kiel,  1869).    [Engl,  translation  of  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  Boston,  1864.— TV.] 

Besides  the  works  and  fragments  of  works  by  thu  Stoics  themselves,  the  statements  of  Cicero,  PIa« 
tarch,  Dlog.  L.  (Book  VII.),  Stobttus,  and  Simplidus,  arc  especially  useftil  aa  aids  to  the  knowledge  of 
Stoicism. 

The  Stoics  classed  themselves  among  the  followers  of  Socrates ;  and  they  were,  ia 
reality,  so  nearly  related  to  Socrates  in  their  doctrines  and  their  theory  of  life,  and  were 
to  such  a  degree  mere  continuators  of  previous  types  of  thought,  that,  although  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  previous  schools,  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new 
period  in  Greek  philosophy.  '* Socrates  snt  for  the  portrait  of  the  Stoic  sage;  the  Stoics 
strove  earnestly  to  build  up  their  inner  man  after  tho  pattern  of  the  virtuous  wise  man, 
whose  lineaments  they  borrowed  from  the  transfigured  and  lofty  form  of  Socrates  "  (Noack, 
Psychty  v.,  1.,  1862,  p.  13).  The  productive  element  in  tho  Stoic  philosophy  is  indeed  not  to 
be  deemed  insignificant,  especially  in  the  field  of  ethics,  where  their  rigorous  discrimination 
and  severance  of  the  morally  good  from  the  agreeable,  and  the  rank  of  indifieronce  to. 
which  they  reduced  the  latter,  mark  at  once  tho  merit  and  tho  onesidedncss  of  liie  Stoics. 
But  this  element  is  less  characteristic  of  their  philosophy  as  a  whole,  than  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  those  elements  of  humane  culture  were  conserved,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Stoics  by  their  predecessors,  and  by  their  agency  these  elements  gained  a  wider  range 
of  influence.  The  modifications  introduced  by  the  Stoics  into  tho  form  and  content  of  phi" 
losophy  were,  for  tlie  most  part,  only  such  as  grew  out  of  their  tendency  to  philosophize 
for  the  many.  But  the  extensive  diflfusion  of  a  philosophy,  together  with  the  modifica- 
tions of  doctrine  involved  in  such  diffusion,  is  insufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
an  inferior  activity  in  the  development  of  philosophic  thought,  to  authorize  us  in  regarding 
that  philosophy  as  inaugurating  a  new  period. 

Tlie  life  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  falls  nearly  between  350  and  258 
D.  c. ;  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  dates  our  authorities  are  too  contradictory.  A 
son  of  Mnaseas,  who  was  a  merchant  of  Cittium  (an  Ilellenic  city,  but  inhabited  partly  by 
Phenicians),  he  too  was  occupied  in  his  early  life  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  YII.  1  seq.,  until 
liis  30th,  or,  more  likely,  according  to  Pcrsacus  as  cited  by  Diog.  L.,  TIT.  28,  until  his 
2 2d  year)  in  commerce.  A  shipwreck  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  residing  for 
a  while  at  Athens.  The  reading  of  works  written  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates  (especially 
the  reading  of  Xenophon's  Memorahilia  and  the  Platonic  Apology^  see  Diog.  L.,  YIL  3,  and 
Themist,  OraL  23,  p.  295  e)  filled  him  with  admiration  for  the  strength  of  character  dia- 
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))la;e3  tn  Soondca,  and  id  Cralea  the  Cjnic  be  thongbt  hv  had  found  the  man  wbo,  of  bH 
loeii  then  living,  noBl  resembted  Socrales.  Acc«r<tiD|jl;  he  joiD^d  himself  to  Crates  as  Lik 
piiplL  It  ia  said  that  ttie  writiaga  of  Zsao.  eupociolly  tlie  earhest  of  them,  coataised  Idue 
wbidi  savored  of  the  hurBliness  cmd  courseueiiB  of  Cyaiciam  and  lor  which  lat«T  StoK* 
([irobably  Cbrysljipus,  id  partiL-ular)  Boii|;bt  to  Hiibetitule  others  more  mild  and  re&nvd. 
or  Zeoo's  work  on  Uie  Sute,  it  wus  said  (Diog.  L.,  VIL  4)  that  ho  wrote  it  iii  t^  hu 
arviii  oupiif.  Not  dcriviDg  permuuent  sntiafaclloii  from  the  Cyaic  pblloaopher,  he  la  Eaid  to 
have  addreaaed  himaelf  to  Stilpo,  from  whom  Crates  In  vain  sought  agBin  to  tear  him 
away  (Diog.  L.,  VII.  21):  tht-n  he  heard  Xeoocralea,  and  after  Ibo  death  of  the  Inllfr 
(Olymp.  116.3  =  314  D.  c),  Polemo.  Xot  long  after  310  b.  C.  he  founded  hia  own  phiio- 
Mphicnl  school  in  the  Zr^  Tromikr/  (a  |)ortico  adomL-d  witli  paintings  of  Polygnoiii*), 
whence  Iho  acliool  received  tho  name  of  Sleif.  Actording  to  Apollooius  (ap.  Diog.  L , 
Vn.  38),  lie  taught  6S  years,  which  agrees  with  the  xtaleneut  lliat  lie  lived  SS  year* ; 
but  according  lo  the  lesiimony  of  Pcrwrua  [ibid.)  lie  die"!  nt  the  age  of  7J  yeari  (for  whith 
Ziimpt  reads  02,  in  view  of  Diog.  L.,  VII.  0,  where  Zeno  m  n  letter  to  Antigonus  nilln 
himself  SO  years  old).  The  Athentaos  huld  Zono  in  high  respect,  and  honored  liim  (occortl-  ■ 
lag  Ui  Diog.  L„  VII.  10)  with  n  golden  diBplft.  n  tomb  built  at  Ilie  pi'blic  eipeosF,  and 
(Diog.  L.,  vn.  C)  also  with  a  monument  of  bmas,  on  account  of  tho  virlhe  and  lemperanco 
of  which  ho  gave  prool^  in  his  doctrine  and  life,  and  to  tho  pmctico  of  whidi  he  directed 
tlie  young.     Tha  titles  of  Zono's  works  are  cilcil  in  Diog.  L ,  VII.  1. 

Cleantlies  of  Asaua  in  Trona  was  (nccording  to  Diog.  L..  VII.  168)  originally  a  pugiliiiti 
and,  while  in  attendance  on  tho  instriietiooa  of  Zeno,  earned  his  living  by  carryiuR  water 
and  knnading  dough  in  tho  nIghL  Ho  grasped  philosophical  doctrines  slowly  and  Willi 
difllcuky,  but  held  faithfiilly  to  lliat  winch  ho  lind  onnt  taken  in,  whence  Zcno  is  said  to 
have  compared  him  [o  a  hard  tablet,  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  write,  bin  which  retaineil 
permanently  the  charnctera  once  inscribed  on  IL  According  to  Piog.  L.  p'lL  178),  ha 
remained  nineteen  years  tho  pupil  of  Zeno,  whom  ho  then  succeeded  as  director  ol  tli« 
Bohool.     For  tho  lilies  of  his  written  works,  see  Diog,  L.,  VII.  114,  175, 

Koleworthy  pupils  of  Zeno,  besides  Clcanihea,  were  Pcran^iia  of  Cittium,  to  wliom  we 
owe  several  valu.iblo  literary  notices  (lie  repaired  in  S78  n.  c,  with  his  pupil  Anlna  of 
Soli,  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  tho  Uoc^donian  king  Antigonns  Gonatas);  Arislo  of 
Chios,  who  undervalued  the  theoretical,  rejected  logic  as  nseless.  and  physics  as  a  arienn 
lioyond  tho  reach  of  man.  and  declared  all  tilings  except  virtue  and  vice  to  be  indiflercnl; 
•nd  nerilhis  of  Curthngo,  who,  on  the  contrary,  defined  the  chief  business  of  man  ■• 
knowledge  (jjriorwi^),  but  recogniKed  besides  it  another  secondary  end  (tjroTt^c.Diog.  U, 
VIL  IGS):  according  to  him,  the  gifts  of  fonuno  are  treaaores  of  the  unwlae,  but  Uie 
highost  good  of  tlie  wise  men  la  knowledge. 

ChtTtlppiiB  of  Snli  or  Tarsus  in  Cicilia  (382-209  b.  c),  the  aucceuor  of  Cleanihcs, 
became,  tliroiigh  his  elBborotion  of  the  system  on  all  its  aides,  a  son  of  second  founder  of 
the  Stoic  school,  so  lliut  it  was  said  (Diog,  L.,  VIL  183)  that  "without  Chrysippiic,  tb« 
Sioa  had  not  eiSsied  "  (Ei  ui  jap  Ipf  Xpimrnof,  m-t  fiv  ^  Irtw).  Tet  In  hia  works  be  wm 
^  very  HiBViso.  IIo  is  said  to  have  written  daily  five  hundred  lines,  and  to  have  oompoaed 
I,  seven  hundred  and  flvc  books,  which  were  laigely  Oiled  with  citations  from  other  uiIliOT^ 
',  ospei-iidly  fVom  poeta,  and  with  numerous  repetKlona  and  corrcctiona  of  what  had  gOM 
before  (Diog.  L.,  Vll.  180  seq.) 

After  Clhrj^lppng,  Sphmma  (Voni  the  Bosplionis  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  oT 
the  diadplea  of  Cleanthea.  The  Stoic  Boethus  appears  to  have  been  a  contsmporarf  and 
eondlaciple  of  Chryiippus  (as  may  bo  inferred  from  Diog.  L.,  VU.  U). 

Tbe  aiicccEBora  of  Clirysippus  were  Zcno  of  Tarsus  and  Diogenes  the  Dubyionlan  (from 
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fieleucia  on  the  Tigris),  of  whom  Crates  of  Kallos,  perhaps  also  Aristarchus  and  certainly 

Apoilodorus,  the  author  of  the  Xpavutd  (written  after  144  B.  o.)  and  other  works,  were  pupils. 

Tito  next  leader  of  the  school  after  them  was  Antipater  of  Tarsus.    Diogenes  went  (acconU 

ing  to  Gell.,  N,  -4.,  XV.  11)  in  the  year  165  u.  c,  together  with  Cameades,  the  Academic, 

and  Critolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  to  Rome,  as  an  embassador  of  the  Athenians,  commissioned 

to  procure  the  remission  of  a  pecuniary  fine  which  had  been  laid  upon  them.     Through 

tlio  public  discourses  of  these  pliilosophers  Greek  philosophy  was  first  made  known  ai 

Rome;   but  it  was  unfavorably  received  by  the  Senate.      *^The  Peripatetic,  Critolaus, 

fascinated  the  Roman  youth  by  the  cleverness  and  aptness  of  his  style ;  the  Academic, 

Camoades,  by  his  forcible  delivery  and  brilliant  acutcness ;  the  Stoic,  Diogenes,  by  the 

mild  and  tranquil  flow  of  his  discourses."    (On  the  sending  of  these  men  to  Rome  in  the 

year  153  b.  c,  cf.  Wiskeman,  G.-Pr.f  Hersfeld,  1867.)    The  elder  Cato  was  unwilling  that 

y^^'^t^o  public  policy  of  Rome,  which  for  the  Roman  youth  was  the  supreme  norm  of  judgment 

/        and  action,  and  was  possessed  of  unconditional  authority,  should,  through  the  influence  of 

/  foreign  philosophers,  become  subordinated  in  the  consciousness  of  these  youth  to  a  more 

I  universal  ethical  norm.    He  insisted  on  the  earliest  possible  dismissal  of  those  embas* 

I  sadors.    In  his  view,  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  as  the  author  of  such  corrupting 

\  speculation,  was  just  and  was  well  done.     A  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  150  b.  c, 

\  ordered  the  banishment  from  Rome  of  all  foreign  philosophers  and  teachers  of  rhetoric. 

\  Pamttius  of  Rhodes  (about  180-111  u.  c),  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  won  over  to  Greek 

^  ■    philosophy  such  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  as  Lselius  and  Scipio  (the  latter  of 

whom,  according  to  Cic.,  Acad,^  IL  2.  5,  et  at,  he  accompanied  on  his  diplomatic  journey  to 

Alexandria,  143  B.  c).    He  toned  down  the  harsher  elements  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  (Cic., 

De  Fin,^  lY .  28),  aimed  at  a  less  rugged  and  more  brilliant  rhetoricaT  style,  and,  in  addition 

to  the  authority  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  appealed  also  to  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenocrates, 

Theophrastus,  and  Dicacarch.    Inclined  more  to  doubt  than  to  inflexible  dogmatism,  he 

denied  the  possibility  of  astrological  prognostications,  combated  all  forms  of  divination, 

abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  on  which  Boethus  and 

other  Stoics  had  already  had  doubts,  and  with  Socratic  modesty  confessed  that  he  was 

still  far  from  having  attained  to  perfect  wisdom.     His  work  irepl  rdv  KodfiiunrroQ  forms  the 

basis  of  Cicero's  De  OJJiciis  (Cic,  Le  Off.,  HI.  2;  Ad  Att,  XVI.  11).    With  him  begins 

the  leaning  of  Stoicism  toward  Eclecticism  (a  change  largely  due  to  Roman  influencQiJL 

Among  the  disciples  of  Panaetios  were  the  celebrated  jurist  and  Pontifex  Kaximus,  Q. 

Mucins  ScsBvbla  (died  82  B.  c),  who  disting^iished  three  theologies :  the  theology  of  tlio 

|>oot8,  the  theology  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  theology  of  statesmen.    The  first  was 

autliropomorphio  and  anthropopathic,  and  therefore  false  and  ignoble.    The  second  was 

rational  and  true,  but  impracticable.    The  third,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  cstab^ 

lishcd  cultus  depended,  was  indispensable.     (Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  opinions  of  M. 

Terentius  Tarro  [115-25  B.  c],  who,  educated  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  the  Academic, 

was,  like  the  latter,  an  eclectic  in  philosophy,  but  interpreted  the  religious  myths  alio- 

gorically,  as  did  the  Stoics,  and  conceived  God  as  the  soul  of  the  universe.) 

Potidonius  of  Apamea  (in  Syria),  whose  school  was  located  at  Rhodes,  — where,among 
others,  Cicero  and  Pompey  heard  him, — was  a  disciple  of  Panietius,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
man  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  learning  (TrdkvfiaBiararo^  and  iTrumjficviKU' 
rarot:)  among  all  the  Stoics.  He  returned  ag^in  toward  dogmatism,  blended  Aristotelian 
nnd  Platonic  with  Stoic  doctrines,  and  took  such  pleasure  in  high-sounding  discourse,  that 
iStrabo  (III.  p.  147)  avers  he  was  "inspired  with  hyperboles."  About  the  same  time 
lived  the  Stoic  ApoUodonis  Kphillus,  or,  rather,  Rphelus  (6  i^Aoc,  leniigiiiosus). 

The  Stoic  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  was  superintendent  of  the  Porgamean  Library,  and 
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afterward  a  companion  and  friend  of  the  younger  Cato  {VUcensia)^  who  approved  the 
Stoic  principles  bj  his  life.  Besides  him,  Antipater  of  Tjre.  who  died  at  Athens  about 
45  B.  c,  was  also  a  teacher  of  the  younger  Cato.  The  Stoic  ApoUonides,  a  ftiend  of  Cato, 
was  with  the  latter  during  his  last  days. 

Diodotus  was  (about  85  n.  c.)  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  and  afterward  (until  his  death,  about 
'60  B.  c.)  a  member  of  his  family  and  his  friend.  Athenodorus,  the  son  of  Sandon,  and 
perhaps  a  pupil  of  Posidonius,  was  (together  with  Arius  of  Alexandria,  who  is  probably 
identical  with  the  eclectic  Platonist,  Arius  Didymus)  a  teacher  of  Octavianus  Augustus. 
The  Stoic  Heraclitus  (or  neraclides),  the  author  of  the  "Homeric  Allegories"  (ed.  Mehler, 
Leyden,  1851),  seems  to  have  lived  near  or  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius, 
Attalus,  one  of  Seneca's  tutors,  taught  at  Rome.  An  instructor  of  Nero  was  Chseremon, 
who  appears  afterward  to  have  presided  over  a  school  at  Alexandria. 

L.  Annieus  Seneca,  bom  at  Cordova  (in  Spain),  was  the  son  of  M.  Annceus  Seneca,  the 
rhetorician,  and  lived  A.  D.  3-65.  In  philosophy,  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
Ethics,  which  science,  however,  assumed  in  his  hands  rather  the  form  of  exhortation  to 
virtue  than  that  of  investigation  into  the  nature  of  virtue.  Seneca  resembled  the  Cynics 
of  his  time  in  the  slight  worth  which  he  attributed  to  speculative  investigations  and 
systematic  connection.  The  conception  of  earnest,  laborious  inquiry,  as  an  ethical  end 
possessing  an  independent  worth  in  itself,  is  absent  from  his  philosophy ;  he  knows  only 
the  antithesis:  faeere  docet  philasophia,  non  dieere;  phUosophiam  oUedamentum  facerey  quwn 
remedtum  ait^  etc.,  and  thus  illustrates  the  Stoic  distaste  for  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
philosophizing,  carried  to  its  extreme.  By  his  hopeless  complaints  over  the  corruptness 
and  misery  of  humon  life,  and  by  his  indulgent  concessions  to  human  frailty,  he  is  far 
removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Stoa. 

L.  Annieus  Cornutus  (or  Phumutiie)  lived  about  A.  D.  20-66  or  68  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
!n  the  Greek  language.  A.  Persius  Flaocus,  the  satirist  (a.  d.  34-62),  was  his  pupil  and 
friend.  M.  Annseus  Lucanus  (39-65),  the  son  of  Seneca's  brother,  was  also  among  his 
scholars.  To  the  Stoic  circle  belonged,  further,  the  well-known  Republicans  Thrasea 
Pietus  (Tac,  Ann.,  XVI.  21  seq.;  JJift,  IV.  10,  40)  and  Helvidius  Priscus  {Awn.,  XVL 
28-35 ;  HiaL,  IV.  6  scq. ;  9,  53). 

C.  Kusonius  Rufus  of  Yolsinii,  a  Stoic  of  nearly  the  same  type  as  Seneca,  was, 
with  other  philosophers,  banished  from  Rome  by  Nero  (Tacitus,  AnnaL,  XV.  71).  He  was 
afterward  recalled,  probably  by  Galba.  When  Vespasian  ordered  the  banishment  of  all 
philosophers  from  Rome,'  Musonius  was  allowed  to  remain.  He  stood  also  in  relations  of 
personal  intimacy  to  Titus.  His  pupil  Pollio  (perhaps,  according  to  Zeller,  III.  I,  1865, 
p.  653,  identical  with  Valerius  Pollio,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  under  Hadrian)  wroto 
avrofivrffiavei'ftaTa  Movauviov,  from  which,  probably,  Stobsus  drew  what  he  communicates 
respecting  his  teachings.  Musonius  reduced  philosophy  to  the  simplest  moral  teachings. 
One  of  his  finest  sayings  is  :  ''If  thou  doest  good  painfully,  thy  pain  is  transient,  but  the 
good  will  endure ;  if  thou  doest  evil  with  pleasure,  thy  pleasure  will  be  transient,  but  the 
evil  will  endure." 

Kpictctus  of  Hieropolis  (in  Phrygia)  was  a  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  who  belonged  to  the 
body-guard  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  afterward  set  free,  became  a  disciple  of 
Musonius  Rufus,  and  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Rome,  until  the  proscrip- 
tion of  philosophers  throughouc  Italy  by  Domitian  in  the  year  94  (GelL,  K.  A.,  XIV.  11 ; 
of.  Suet,  IhrnixL,  10),  after  which  lie  lived  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Tliere  he  was  heard  by 
Arrian,  who  recorded  his  discourses.  Epictetus  emphasizes  chiefly  the  necessity  of  holding 
the  mind  independent  of  all  external  goods,  since  these  are  not  under  our  control.  To  this 
end  we  should  bear  and  forbear  {pv^xov  itai  airixov).    Man  should  invariably  strive  to  find 
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ill  his  goods  in  himself.    He  should  fear  most  of  all  the  god  {dedc  or  daiftoi)  within  his 
own  breast 

The  Sentenoes  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  founded  largely  on  those  of  Epic- 
tetus.  His  predilection  for  solitary  contemplation,  "  in  which  man  is  alone  in  the  presence 
of  his  Genius,"  gives  to  his  views  a  certain  relationship  with  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy; 
which  was  soon  afterward  to  arise. 

§  63.  The  Stoics  make  Logic  and  Physics  in  reality  ancillary  to 
Ethics,  although  they  generally  ascribe  to  Physics  (including  The- 
ology) a  higher  rank  than  to  Ethics.  Under  Logic  many  of  the  Stoics 
include  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric.  The  Stoic  Dialectic  is  a  theory  of 
cognition.  It  is  founded  on  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  which  it  sup- 
plements by  certain  investigations  respecting  the  criterion  of  truth, 
the  nature  of  sensuous  perception,  and  certain  forms  of  the  syllogism 
(the  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  particular).  Its  changes  in  terminology, 
however,  mark  no  scientific  progress,  their  only  use  being  perhaps  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  elementary  instruction ;  greater  intelligibility 
was  not  unfrequently  purchased  at  the  cost  of  profundity.  TheJiuir. 
damental  criterion,  of  truth,  with  the  Stoics,  is  sensuous  distinctness, 
in  the  mental  representation.  All  knowledge  arises  from  sensuous 
perception ;  the  ^oul  resembles  originally  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  on 
which  representations  are  afterward  inscribed  by  the  senses.  In  place 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
conceptual  essences  of  things,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  subjec- 
tive concepts,  formed  through  abstraction ;  in  the  sphere  of  objeetive 
raalily  6"nly  concrete  individuals  exist.  For  the  ten  categories  of 
Aristotle  the  Stoics  substitute  four  class-conceptions,  to  which  they 
attribute  the  highest  generality,  viz. :  Substratum,  Essential  Attri- 
bute or  Quality,  Condition,  and  Belation. 

The  Stoic  oonoeptSon  of  v^if^tt  1b  treated  of  bf  BoonU  (Lpjtlcn,  1S28,  from  the  Annate*  Acad.  LhQ' 
tfim^  1828-28X  the  Stoic  doctrtne  of  categories  by  Trendelenburg  ((?«mA.  der  KaUgorienMre^  Berlin,  1846, 
pp.  S17-282);  c£  Pnntl,  In  his  Ge«eh.  d,  Logik,  Zellcr,  in  his  PA.  d.  Gr.,  etc,  also,  J.  H.  Sitter,  IM  Sk 
doetr.  prum,  de  eorum  loffiea,  Brcalao,  1849,  and  KlooUU,  IH  Log.  Chry.  librUy  G.-Pr.^  Quedl  ISOO. 

The  three  parts  into  which  philosophj  was  divided  bj  the  Stoics  corresponded  with 
the  three  species  of  virtue  (ap€T^\  which,  according  to  them,  the  philosopher  must  seek  to 
acquire,  namely:  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in  moral  culture,  and  in  logical 
discipline  (Plutarcli,  Jh  Flac  Phihs.j  I.  Proem:  -aperh^  ra^  yevucurdmc  rpeig'  fvaucfiv^  ri^ixftv^ 
XoyiK^v),  The  Stok»  employed  the  term  Logic  to  denote  the  doctrine  of  A^<c,  t.  e.,  of 
thought  and  discourse,  and  divided  it  into  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  (Diog.  L.,  TIL  41 :  rh  6k 
^nytitbif  fupo^  ^aaiv  ivtoi  rif  6vo  duupeitr&m  inurr^fta^^  ii^  pijropiK^  Koi  t'l^  duikticrucfyv). 
Cleanthes  enumerated  six  divisions  of  philosophy:  Dialectic,  Rhetoric,  Kthics,  Politics, 
Physics,  and  Theology :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  these,  in  any  case,  to  the 
throe  above*Damed.    To  illustrate  the  nature  and  mutual  relation  of  logic,  ethkra,  and 
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physics,  the  Stoics  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  TIL  40,  and  Sext  Emii.,  Adv.  ifoA.,  VII.  17 
seq.)  compared  the  tiret  to  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  bodj,  the  shell  of  an  egg,  or  tlie 
fenoe  inclosing  a  garden ;  ethics,  to  the  flesh  of  the  body,  the  wliite  of  the  egg  (and  the 
trees  in  the  garden  ?) ;  and  physics  (especially  when  viewed  as  theology),  to  the  soul,  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  (and  the  fruits  of  the  garden?);  some,  however  (e.  ^^  Posidonius),  preferred 
the  comparison  of  physics  to  flesh,  the  white  of  tlie  egg,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
ethics  to  the  soul,  the  yolk  of  the  eg^,  and  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 

In  Dialectic  the  Stoics  included  the  doctrine  of  language  (grammar),  and  the  doctrine  of 
tliat  which  language  expresses,  representations  and  thoughts  (theory  of  cognition,  includ- 
ing the  Aristotelian  Logpc  as  modified  by  tliem).  In  Grammar  the  Stoics  accomplished 
very  meritorious  results,  but  these  are  in  part  of  more  significance  for  the  history  of 
positive  philological  inquiry  than  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  Cf.  the  above-dted  works 
of  Lersch  and  Steintlial  (p.  24). 
/^  The  fundamental  question  in  the  Stoic  theory  of  cogpltion  relates  to  the  means  by 
/  which  truth  is  to  be  known  as  such  {Kptrfjpim),  A  similar  question  was  not  unknown  to 
J  Aristotle  (i/etopA.,  IV.  6:  rtf  6  icptvuv  rciv  vytaivovra  lau  oXcjf  rdv  irepi  kKoara  Kplvovra 
I  ophite  ;)i  but  he  classed  it  with  such  idle  questions  as  whether  we  are  now  awake  or 
asleep.  With  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  Post-Aristotelian  philosophy  generally, 
the  question  as  to  the  criterion  of  truth  acquired  a  constantly  increasing  importance. 
.  The  theories  of  the  earliest  Stoics  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  veracity  of  our  cog* 
nitions,  are  rather  indefinite.  Zeno  (according  to  Cic,  Acad,^  II.  47)  likened  perception 
to  the  outstretched  fingers,  assent  (ffv/xard^evic)  to  the  hand  half  dosed,  the  mental 
apprehension  of  the  object  itself  (Kar67jrin^)  to  the  hand  Ailly  closed  (the  fist),  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  grasping  of  the  fist  by  the  other  hand,  whereby  it  was  more  completely  and 
surely  closed.  With  this  accords  the  Stoic  definition  of  knowledge  as  the  certain  and 
incontestable  apprehension,  tlirough  the  concept,  of  the  thing  known  (naTohr^  o<ifo>9f 
KoX  afieraiTTuro^  wrb  ?M-yov^  Stob.,  Eel  Eih.,  II.  128),  together  with  the  consequent  defini- 
tion of  science  as  the  system  of  such  *'  apprehensions."  The  Stoic  Boethus  (Diog.  L.,  YII. 
54)  named,  as  criteria :  reason,  sensation,  desire,  and  science.  But  Chrysippus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Boethus,  and  with  him  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  proposed  as 
a  criterion  tlio  laiTaAi^irriK^  ^avraaia,  i.  f.,  that  representation  which,  being  produced  in  v.b 
by  a  real  object,  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  take  hold  of  or  grasp  {KaTa?.afiPaven)  that  object  The 
word  KaraXafifiaveiv  is  also  used  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Philolaus,  to  denote  the  grasping 
of  an  object  {vtto  rov  dfioiov  to  bfiotov  KarakafiPaveadat  Tri^vxev,  sec  Boeckh,  PhtloL^  p.  192), 
and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  employed  by  Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  as  cited  in  Sext,  Adv,  if, 
VII.  93:  "light,"  ho  says,  "is  apprehended  by  the  luminous  eye,  sound  by  the  aeriform 
ear,  and  the  nature  of  the  All  by  the  related  7,6yo^  in  us ;  "  the  expression  ^vraaia  Kara" 
/.TrrrriK^  is  therefore  to  be  explained,  not  as  signifying  a  representation  by  which  tlie  soul  it 
taken  possession  of  or  affected,  but  one  by  which  the  soul  grasps  the  object  of  representation 
{to  vxdpxov).  In  Sext  Kmp.,  Adv.  JT,  VII.  244,  the  ^avTaata  KaTcXtpmic^  is  defined  as  a 
representation  coming  from  the  object  and  agreeing  with  it,  impressed  and  sealed  on  the 
mind  and  incapable  of  existing  without  tlie  existence  of  its  object  (7  and  tov  vnapxcvroc 
Kal  icaT*  avTb  rd  vTrdpxpv  tvanofiifiayfUvrj  nai  evaireo^payiafiivtf^  6woia  ovk  av  ykvotro  aich  ft^ 
vTapxovToc).  Tliere  remains,  it  is  true,  in  every  case  the  second  question,  whether  m 
given  representation  is  of  the  kind  described  or  not ;  it  depends  on  our  free  determination 
cither  to  allow  or  to  deny  to  a  representation  that  assent  {ovyKorddtotc^  by  which  we 
declare  it  true,  and  in  this  none  but  the  sage  will  be  sure  never  to  commit  an  error.  The 
next  distinguishing  element  of  correct  representations  is  sensuous  distinctness  {haptytm^ 
which  is  usually  wanting  in  representations  which  do  not  arise  from  an  object,  i  &,  in  tlit 
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mere  images  of  the  fancy  {<^avraa/MTa).  But  since  it  sometimes  happens  that  false  repre* 
KtutaXions  appear  with  all  the  force  of  true  ones,  the  later  Stoics  (according  to  Sext  Emp^ 
Adv.  Math.j  VIL  253)  found  themselves  constrained  tu  add  that  the  above  description 
applied  only  to  those  representations  agahist  which  no  contrary  Instance  could  be  alleged 
^^ajdeif  ixow^  ivanjfM), 

Kepresentation  {^avraaia)  was  defined  by  Zeno  as  an  impression  on  the  soul  (rvnuatc  iv 
i^^XV^  sQ<i  Cleauthes  compared  it  to  the  impression  made  by  a  seal  on  wax ;  but  Chry- 
sippus  opposed  the  definition  of  Zeno,  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  himself  defined  ^avraaia 
as  an  alteration  in  the  soul  {irepoiuoi^  i^fXV^t  Sext  Emp.,  Adv,  JT,  YII.  228  seq.).  The 
pavToaia  is  a  state  {irdOog)  produced  in  the  soul,  to  which  it  announces  Isoth  its  own 
existence  and  that  of  its  object  (Plutarch,  J)e  Floe.  PhUas.^  lY.  12).  Through  our  percep- 
tions of  external  objects  and  also  of  internal  states  (such  as  virtuousness  and  viciousness, 
see  Cbrysippus,  reported  in  Plut,  De  St  Repugn,^  19,  2),  the  originally  vacant  soul  is  filled 
with  images  and  as  if  with  written  characters  (Plut,  De  Plac,  Fh,^  TV,  1 1 :  inmep  xoi^ricv 
evepryov  eig  anoYpa^ifjv). 

After  perceiving  an  object,  the  memory  (jiv^fuj)  of  it  remains  behind,  though  the  objeet 
be  removed.  From  the  combination  of  similar  memories  arises  experience  (e/<7re/p/a,  defined 
as  TO  ruv  6fweiditv  irA^o^).  The  concept  (iwoia)  is  formed  from  single  perceptions  by 
generalization,  which  act  may  be  either  spontaneous  and  unconscious  (aveirirexv^i^)  or 
conscious  and  methodical  {6t*  fjfitripa^  diSaaicaXla^  ical  iirifieXeiaf);  in  the  former  case 
**  common  ideas  "  or  **  anticipations  '^  (icotval  iwouu  or  irpokfp^t^)  are  formed,  in  the  latter, 
artificial  concepts.  "Common  ideas"  are  general  notions  developed  in  the  course  of 
nature  in  all  men  {kari  cT  i^  np6?jplHC  Iwota  fvoua^  tov  xai^^Aov,  Diog.  L.,  YII.  54). 
These  ideas  (although  termed  ifi^vroi  irpoklp^iq)  were  not  viewed  by  at  least  the  earlier 
Stoics  as  innate,  but  only  as  the  natural  outgrowth  ft'om  perceptions.  Rationality  is  a 
product  of  the  progressing  development  of  the  individual;  it  is  gfadually  ''agglomer- 
ated "  (awadpoH^erai)  out  of  his  perceptions  and  representations  until  about  the  fourteentli 
year  of  life.  The  technically-correct  formation  of  concepts,  judgments,  and  inferences 
depends  on  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Dialectic  to  teach. 

In  their  theory  of  the  concept  the  Stoics  maintain  the  doctrine  which  was  afterward 
denominated  Nominalism  (or  Conceptualism).  They  hold  that  the  individual  alone  pos- 
sesses real  existence,  and  that  the  universal  exists  only  in  us,  in  the  form  of  subjective 
thought  (Plut,  De  Plac  Ph,,  I.  10:  ol  anb  TJivuvo^  ItuikoX  ruvo^fiara  ifiirepa  rdf  iSia^ 
i<^aav).  That  Zeno  put  forth  this  doctrine  in  express  opposition  to  the  Platonic  theory  of 
ideas,  is  affirmed  by  Stob.,  Eel,  I.  332. 

The  four  most  general  concepts  {ra  yeviKuraTa),  which  with  the  Stoics  take  the  place  of 
the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle,  are:  1.  rd  vKOKeifuvw  (the  substratum);  2.  rh  iro«$v,  or, 
more  exactly,  rb  noibv  hnoKtlfuvw  (essential  quality) ;  3.  rb  nlt^  ^X^i  o^t  more  exactly, 
TO  TTwf  ix^  iroibv  trrroKiifievov  (accidental  state  or  condition) ;  4.  rb  irp6q  ri  iritq  ix^i  or 
more  exactly,  rb  n-pdf  ri  irwc  ixov  noibv  imoKeifuvov  (relation). 

In  their  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism  the  Stoics  began  with  the  hypothetical  syllogism 
which  (according  to  Boeth.,  Dt  SijUog.  Hypoth,,  p.  606)  was  first  considered  by  the  two  Aris- 
totelians, Theophrastus  and  Euderous  (most  fully  by  the  latter).  Clirysippus  (according 
to  Sext  Empir.,  Adv.  Math^  YIII.  223)  placed  at  the  head  of  liis  doctrine  of  the  syllogism, 
five  " non-apodictic  syllogisms"  (trv^Xoytaftol  avandSeucroi),  in  which  the  Major  Premise 
(k//fifw)  posited  two  terms  as  either  standing  or  falling  together,  while  the  Minor  Premise 
(t^i^At^c)  categorically  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  these  terms,  and  the  Conclusion  {errupopd). 
stated  what  then  resulted  for  the  other  term.  Cf.  Prantl,  Gesch,  der  Log^  I.  pp.  467-496,* 
Zellcr,  Phihs.  der  Or.,  2d  ed.,  IIL  p.  98  seq. 
13 
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.  Physics,  witb  the  Stoica,  includes  not  onl^  Cosmology, 
Theology,  TlinSt.nii^a  tpai^li  that.  whftt£v«Tf<  Fnul  ia  mflt<>n«l._  MMttg_ 
and  force  are  the  two  ultiiuate  principlcB,  Matter  isjjcT'  se  niotionlcH.. 
and  anfonned,  though  capable  of  receiving  all  motiona  juid  all  torme. 
Force  is  the  active,  moving,  and  molding  principle.  It  \&  inseparably 
joined  with  matter.  The  working  force  in  the  universt;  is  Giid,  The 
world  is  bounded  and  spherical.  It  possesscB  a  general  unity,  whili 
containing  the  greatest  variety  in  its  several  parts.  The  beauty  ant 
adaptation  of  the  world  can  only  have  come  from  a  thinking  mind, 
and  prove,  therefore,  the  existence  of  Deity.  Since  the  world  con- 
tains parts  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  the  world  as  a  whole, 
which  must  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  parts,  can  not  be  uncon- 
scious ;  the  consciousness  which  belongs  to  the  universe  is  Deity.  The 
latter  permeates  the  world  as  an  all-pervading  bremh,  as  artistically 
creative  fire,  as  the  soul  and  reason  of  the  All,  and  contains  the  rational 
germs  of  all  things  (Adyw  <rnr.^iiartKoi).  The  formation  of  the  world 
tabes  place  by  the  transformation  of  the  divine  original  tiro  into  air 
and  water  ;  of  this  water,  one  part  becomes  earth,  another  part  remains 
water,  and  a  third  part  is  changed  by  evaporation  to  air,  which,  again, 
is  subsequently  rekindled  into  fire.  The  two  denser  elements,  earth 
and  water,  are  mainly  jmssive;  the  two  finer  ones,  air  and  fire,  are 
mainly  active.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  cosmical  period  all  thingB  are 
reabsorbed  into  the  Deity,  the  whole  aniverse  being  resolved  into  fir© 
in  a  general  conflagration.  The  evolution  of  tlie  world  then  begina 
anew,  and  so  on  without  end.  Tlie  rise  and  decay  of  the  world  are 
controlled  by  an  absolute  necessity,  which  is  only  anollier  expression 
for  the  subjection  of  nature  to  law  or  for  the  divine  reason ;  this 
necessity  is  at  once  fate  (eZ/iap/itvij)  and  the  providence  (Tpo'votn), 
which  governs  all  things.  The  liuman  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or 
an  emanation  from  the  same;  ihc  suul  and  its  sonrce  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.  The  soul  is  the  warm  breath  in  ns.  Although  it 
outlives  the  body,  it  is  yet  perishable,  and  can  only  endure,  at  the 
longest,  till  the  termination  of  the  world-period  in  which  it  exists. 
Ita  parts  arc  the  five  senses,  the  facnlty  of  sjieech,  the  generative 
faculty,  and  the  governing  force  (t6  ^f/iov(«<Jv),  wliich  ib  sitnated  in 
the  heart,  and  to  which  belong  representations,  desires,  and  under- 
standing. 

or  Um  natural  jihlloinpliy.  p>]rehuln|F}'.  ■nd  thnlcin  (rf  Ihs  Burtn.  liwl  .InKiii  LlpJlm  ( fll[ii(iifaf*a 
JMwrxH.  Anix.  IMCl.  .I»<\  Tli-ma>ln.  </K  ja-ric  »•»</(  truMUm,.  Uli«lc  itlfh  Nlch.  S-iBHUf  1/4 

lu  .S(«itt.Jpii»,i:oi)).,l«li.  MleU.  Kern  ,S(«lw".>-  Dtv-aUi  dt  i>».  flflit,  HSl),  Ch.  HtiwM  J 
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liAhMm.  <f«  SMeorwm  amtentia  d€  animontmpoti  mortMn  §tatu  «t  fatU^  In  hif  Verm.  ph4h9.  Sckr0§$it 
A^lpa.  1775-7A,  Vol.  IL,  pi>.  S66  §eq.\  Tb.  A.  SuabediMen  {Cur  pauci  tetnptr  futrint  phywiotogiat  8M» 
u^rwm  mdatmrte^  Coaael,  1818),  D.  ZimiiM'nnann  KQuat  ratio  phUoeophias  Stidcas  tit  cum  reli(^on4  i?o- 
manoy  Erlaofen,  1858),  B.  Ehlen  {Vis  aepotutat^  quam  philottophia  antiqua^  imprimie  Platonioa  ei 
Stoiea,  in.  doctr.  apdoffetarum  mo.  //.  kabuerit^  Outt.  ISOO),  O.  Heine  {Staieorum  ds/ato  doatrina^ 
eotntH,  PorUnHs,  Nuremberg;  1899>— ef. O.  Heine  {Stobati Eciog.  locinonnuUi  ad SLphUos, perHn,  em«fMf^ 
G.  /Vn  HIrsehberg,  1869)— C.  Waehsmatb  {Dis  Antiehten  dw  SMJur  Uber  Mantik  und  Ddmontn^  Berlin, 
1380X  F'  Winter  {6toieorum  patUhsiwiut  et  prindpia  doctr.  ethieas  quomodo  tint  inter  m  apta  ae  oon< 
Hoata,  0.-Pr.y  Wittenberg,  ISeS). 

Theology  and  all  other  doctrines  which  Aristotle  included  under  metaphjsicSf  were 
assigned  hy  the  Stoics,  for  whom  everj  thing  real  was  material,  to  physics.  But  although 
they  accorded  to  physics,  as  comprehending  speculative  tlieology,  the  highest  rank  among 
the  philosophical  disciplines,  yet  it  was  cultivated  by  them  in  fact  with  less  sseal  than  was 
ethics.  This  is  specially  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  proceeded  more  independently  in 
logic  and  ethics  than  in  physics,  for  which  they  went  back  substantially  to  the  Heraclitean 
natural  philosophy. 

Instead  of  the  four  Aristotelian  apxal  or  principles  (matter,  form,  working  cause,  and 
final  cause,  which,  indeed,  Aristotle  had  himself  already  reduced,  in  a  certain  aspect,  to 
twoX  the  Stoics  name  two  principles:  rb  "^roiovv  and  to  ndaxov^  or  the  active  and  the  passive 
principles.  These  principles  are  regarded  by  them  as  inseparably  united  in  all  forms  of 
existence,  including  the  highest  Hence  they  conceive  the  human  and  even  the  divine 
spirit,  not  as  immaterial  intelligence  {vovc\  but  rather  as  force,  embodied  in  the  finest  and 
highest  material  substances.  The  Stoics,  therefore,  differ  from  Aristotle,  as  Aristotle 
differed  from  Plato,  and  as  Theophrastus  (in  a  measure)  and  more  especially  Strato  of 
Lampsacus  and  his  followers  differed  from  Aristotle,  namely,  in  the  increased  tendency 
which  they  manifest  to  substitute  the  idea  of  immanence  for  that  of  trani^endenee. 

According  to  Diog.  L.,  YIL  134,  the  Stoics  defined  the  passive  principle  as  unqualified 
substance  {iiroto^  ovaia)  or  matter  {v^\  and  the  active  principle  as  the  reason  immanent 
in  matter  (6  iv  avr^  ^/oc)  or  Deity  (6  0e6q).  The  former  is  the  constituent,  the  latter 
the  formative  principle  of  tilings  (Senec,  EpisL^  G5.  2 :  dicunt^  ut  scie^  Stoici  nostr%  du0  esse 
in  rerum  natures,  ez  quHnts  omnia  Jianty  causam  et  materiam.  MjtUria  jacd  iners^  res  ad 
omnia  parata^  cesscUura^  si  nemo  moveaL  Causa  auiem^  id  est  raHo,  maieriam  format  H 
quoeumque  vuU,  versat;  ex  ilia  varia  opera  produciL  Esse  dthet  ergo,  unde  aliquid  fiat^  deinde^ 
a  quo  fiat:  hoc  causa  est,  illud  materia).  Tlie  highest  rational  force  dwells  in  the  finest 
matter.  The  prindplo  of  life  is  heat  (Cic,  De  Not  Deorumy  II.  9 :  [according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics]  omne  quod  vivit^  sive  animal^  sive  terra  editum^  id  vivit  propter  indutum 
in  eo  ealorem.  Ex  quo  inteUigi  debet^  earn  caloris  naiuram  vim  habere  in  se  vitalem  per  omnem 
mundum  pertinentem).  This  vital  heat  the  Stoics  derived  from  rd  nvevfia  difjiaov  6C  itXov 
Kooftov  (the  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  world)  or  rh  irvp  rexvucdv  (the  artistically  crea« 
tive  or  forming  fire,  in  distinction  from  fire  that  consumes).  Says  Plutarch  (De  Stoic  Repugn.^ 
41) :  *^  Chrysippus  teaches,  in  the  first  book  of  his  iripi  irpovoioc,  that  at  certain  periods  the 
whole  world  is  resolved  into  fire,  which  fire  is  identical  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  gov- 
erning principle  or  Zeus ;  but  at  other  times  a  part  of  this  fire,  a  germ,  as  it  were,  detached 
from  the  whole  mass,  becomes  changed  into  denser  substances,  and  so  leads  to  the  existence 
of  concrete  objeets  distinct  from  Zeus."  Again  (ibicL  38) :  '*  There  was  a  beginning  to  the 
existence  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  other  gods,  but  Zeus  is  eternal.'*  That  part  of  the 
Deity  which  goes  forth  fh)m  him  for  Uie  formation  of  the  world,  is  called  the  ^oc  aireppa* 
TiKoCf  or  '*  seminal  reason  **  of  Uie  world,  and  is  resolved  into  a  plurality  of  }^yoi  tnreppartKol 
(Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.^  IX.  101 ;  Plutarcli.,  Plac  Ph.,  L  7).  That  the  Stoic  Boethus,  and 
also  Pan»tiu8  and  Posidonius,  abandoned  the  dogma  of  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  and 
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affinned  its  imperUhabilitj,  and  that  Diogenes,  the  Babylonian,  in  his  old  age,  adranoed  al 
least  80  far  as  to  entertain  doubts  of  that  dogma,  is  asserted  bj  the  author  of  the  work 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Philo,  and  is  entitled  irepi  a^dapoiac  nbofunv^  pp.  497  (ed. 
ICangey)  and  602  (pp.  492-497  stand,  in  the  manuscripts  and  published  editions  of  the 
work,  by  seyeral  leaves  too  near  the  beginning,  as  is  shown  by  J.  Bemays  in  the 
Mimaiaiber,  der  BerKner  Akad.  d,  TT.,  18C3,  pp.  34-40;  this  section  should  be  adyanoed  to 
p.  502). 

Diog.  L.  (YII.  140)  mentions,  as  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  the  unity,  finiteness,  and 
/    sphericity  of  the  world    Beyond  the  world  exists  an  unlimited  void.     Time  (ibkL  141)  is 
^'"^    the  extension  of  the  motion  of  the  world  (6td<mffM  rvc  tov  icdafiov  Kiv^aecti).    It  is  infinite 
both  in  the  direction  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 

All  individual  things  are  different  from  each  other  (Senec,  Ejdst^  113,  13:  exegH 
a  96  [divini  artifieis  tn^enucm],  ul,  gme  Ckta  erani,  et  disaimiUa  eaaetU  d  imparia).  No 
two  leaves,  no  two  living  beings  are  exactly  alik&  This  view  was  expressed  subse- 
quently by  Leibnitz  in  his  principium  iderUiiatia  indiseemUnlium,  in  connection  with  hia 
Monadology. 

The  new  world,  which  comes  forth  after  each  general  conflagration,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  governs  all  things,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which 
preceded  it  (Nemes.,  De  KcU,  Horn,,  ch.  38).  Tet  not  all  of  the  Stoics  seem  to  have  under* 
stood  this  necessity  in  so  rigorous  a  sense.    Cleanthes,  in  his  **  Hymn  to  Zeus,"  excepts 

from  the  influence  of  the  divinely  determined  Necessity,  all  evil  actions,  saying:  "  Nothing ^ 

^  takes  place  without  thee,  0  Deity,  except  that  which  bad  men  do  through  their  own  want 
of  reason ;  but  even  that  which  is  evil  is  overruled  by  thee  for  good,  and  is  made  to  har^ 
tnonize  with  the  plan  of  the  world."    Of.  also  Oleanthes,  as  cited  by  Epictetus,  Mamia^  62: 

*Ayov  Si  f^  a  Zev  koX  av  •/  ij  UeirpufUvii 
•Orrot  »ro^  vfiiv  elfii  Suxrerayfiivoi 
"Oc  bpofuu  Y  &OKVOC'  ipf  6k  fi^  BOm, 
Kcucoc  ytvdfitvo^y  ov6ev  ^ttov  hffo/iou 

/  Chry^ippus  sought  (according  to  Cic,  De  Fato,^  18),  by  distinguishing  between  "prin* 
dpal"  and  '*  auxiliary"  causes,  to  maintain  tho  doctrine  of  fate,  and  yet  to  escape  f^om 
that  of  necessity,  asserting  that  fate  related  only  to  auxiliary  causes,  while  the  appdituM 
remained  in  our  own  power. 

The  human  soul,  as  defined  by  the  Stoics,  is  an  inborn  breath  (Diog.  L^  YIL  166:  rh 

cvfi^C  if^*v  nveiffia),  or,  more  explicitly,  an  inborn  breath  extending  continuously  through 

the  whole  body  (Clirysippus  ap.  Galen.,  H.  et  Plat  PJac^  ed,  Kiihn,  Vol.  V.,  p.  287 :  ifvtvita 

evfi^ov  r/filv  awexh  ^ovrl  r^  attfiari  Si^icov).    It  is  a  part  severed  from  the  Deity  (aird^- 

ir€ujfia  Tov  deoify  Epict.,  Diss.,  I.  14.  6).    Its  eight  parts  (the  yyefiovaUv^  or  governing  part, 

the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  generative  force)  are  enumerated  by  Plu- 

,  tarch,  De  Plac  Ph.^  IV.  4  (cf.  Diog.  L.,  VII.  167  seq.).    That  the  hegemonieoriy  or  governing 

i  part,  was  situated  iu  the  breast,  and  not  in  the  head,  was  inferred  by  Chrystppus  and 

* — >  others,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  voice,  by  which  thoughts  are  expressed, 

arises  from  the  breast.    Yet  on  this  point  the  Stoics  were  not  all  agreed  (Qalen.,  B^pp, 

et  Plat  PL,  III.  1,  p.  290  seq.). 

Cleanthes  asserted  (Diog.  L.,  VII.  157)  that  all  souls  would  continue  to  exist  untfl  the 

general  conflagration  of  the  world,  but  Chrysippus  admitted  this  only  for  the  souls  of  the 

!     wise.     Panstius  appears  (according  to  Cic,  TWc.,  I.  32)  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of 

immortality  altogether.    But  the  later  Stoics  returned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  -  -*'— 

doctrine. 
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As  the  most  important  document  of  the  Stoic  Theology,  the  **  Hymn  of  ClocuUhu  i§ 
Zsui  "  (ajx.  Stob.,  £cLf  I.  p.  30)  may  here  find  a  place : 

KMurr'  a^avdruVf  iroXvuvvfu^  nayKpari^  aUi^ 
Zev,  ^vaeuf  itpXfY^y  vdfuv  fdra  irdvra  jcv^pvwv, 
Xdlpe'  ah  yap  irdvreaat  ^ifu^  ^vfjroUji  npoaavdav, 
'Ek  aw  yap  yhoQ  iaftev^  l^  fd/uj/m  Xax^vrec 
Moiivoi^  baa  ^uel  ri  Kal  ipnet  •&vfyt'  kirX  yaiiav, 
Tv>  at  Ka&uftv^o,  ical  atv  Kp&TO(  aliv  aeiau, 
Xo2  di)  irac  bie  Ki&afiOQ  ihaad/itvoc  irepl  yaiav 
Hel'&eTai  9  xev  ayijfc  ifo^  ixav  tmb  aeio  Kparunu, 
Idujv  ix^V  tmoepybv  cuuv^roig  evl  x^palv^ 
'Afi^iaj,  irupdevTo,  ael  J^ctavra  Kxpawiv^ 
Tow  yap  imh  nTofy^  ^vaeu^  irdvr*  ip/Uyaatv, 
^SU  av  KaTcvOuvet^  «crMi>dv  XSyov^  be  dm  ndvrtjv 
^ocr^  fuyvvfievof  /iey62oig  fwcpcig  re  ^deaatv^ 
"Of  rdaaoQ  ytyojitg  vTrorof  PaatXev^  did  iravrd^. 
OvSi  Ti  ylyverai  ipyov  M  x^cvl  aov  6ixa^  Saipov 
Oure  Kor*  ax^kptxtv  ^elov  ird'kov,  ovt'  knl  irdvr^ 
VDJiv  birdaa  /)il^ovai  kokoI  a^ipr/atv  avoiaic. 
'AXXd  ah  ml  rd  ireptaad  emaraaai  dprta  ^eivat^ 
Kai  Koapil^  rd  ixoapa,  ica2  ov  ^/An  ool  ^ja  iariv, 
^Q6e  yap  ei^  ev  diravra  aw^ppoKoq  eo^Tud  luucoiatv^ 
'Qad*  eva  yiyveadai  Tcdvruv  ?.6ymf  aUv  idvra, 
"Ov  ^eiryovre^  kuoiv  hoot  &injTuv  kokoI  elatv^ 
Avapopot,  ci  r*  dya^uv  phf  del  Krijatv  ntr&imrrec 
Ovr*  eaopuat  ^eov  iumvov  vdpoVj  oirre  KXiovatv^ 
^ik  Kev  iret^dpevoi  avv  v^  fiiov  iad'^bv  ixotev, 
AvTci  (T  ai^*  oppCtatv  dvev  koXov  d^Aoc  hr*  dXAo, 
Oi  pkv  imhp  dd^fK  airovdf/v  dvaipurmv  ix^vre^^ 
Oc  (T  M  KepSoavvac  reTpapphm  oifdevi  KdafUfH^ 
'K^Xoi  (T  rlf  dveatv  koX  auparog  ^ia  ipya, 
'AXXd  Zev  irdvdupe,  KeXcuve^^  dpxucipawe, 
*Kv^pCmovQ  phf  lAxnj  diretpoabvrje  and  ?Myp^f 
/  *Uv  oi,  irdrep,  aKkdaaov  ^XV^  diro,  ddc  6k  Kvp^aai 

Vv6pfKi  V  Ttowof  ah  d'uoK  pira  irdvra  KvPepv^, 
'0^*  dv  ripsr^tvre^  dpetp6pea^d  ae  rip% 
Tpvovvrec  rd  ad  ipya  dajvetci^^  «f  iirhuce 
Ovrfrbv  i&vr',  enel  obre  ppordiq  yipa^  dXXo  ri  pei^ov, 
^.  Obre  ^eoi^^  ^  Koofdv  del  vdpov  kv  dUcy  vpvetv, 

g  55.  The  supreme  end  of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  is  virtue,  i.  ^., 
a  life  conformed  to  nature  {b^Xoyov^^t^  tj  fvau  ^rjv)^  the  agreement 
of  human  conduct  with  the  all-controlling  law  of  nature,  or  of  the 
human  with  the  divine  will.  Not  conteuiglation,  but  action,  is  the 
supreme  problem  for  man.  But  action  implies,  as  its  sphere,  human 
society.  All  other  things  exist  for  man  and  the  gods,  but  man  exists 
for  society.    YirtuHerBufficTcnt  for  happinees.* "  Ti  alone  is  a  good  in 
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)  of  that  word;   all  tlio 


virtue  or  vice  is  neither  a 
good  tiur  an  evil,  but  a  eomcthiug  intermediate;  but  among  thingil 
intermediate,  some  are  to  be  preferred  and  others  to  be  rejected,  while  ^ 
.     others  Btill  are  absolutely  inditferent.     Fleasurejollows  upon  activity, 
^   ibut  should  never  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor!     Thg^CfttdiuaL 
virtues  are  practii:al  wisdom  (sTp-ii'ijoii-),  courage,  di6cretioivatMl-.jas-— 
jjce.     Only  he  who  unites  in  himself  all  virtiies  can  be  said  truly  to 
possess   virtno"air~BucIr.      ToTbe   perfect   performance  of  duty  (or 
(wiTdp^fj/to),  it  is  essential  that  one  should  do  right  with  the  right  dis- 
poeition,  the  disposition  possessed  by  the  sage  ;  right  action  as  such, 
without  reference  to  dispoBition,  h  the  befitting  (KaOiJKov).     The  sage 
alone  attains  to  tlio  complete  performance  of  his  duty.     The  eage  is 
without  pa&sion,  although  not  without  feeling;  he  is  not  indulgent, 
Uf  but  juBt  toward  hinjBclf  and  others ;  lie  alone  is  free  ;  ho  is  king  and 
'     lord,  "Sid  ia  inferior  in  iunerjForth  to  no  other  rational  being,  not 
even  to  Zene  himself;  he  is  lord  also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  law- 
fully bring  it  to  an  cud  according  to  Ids  own  free  self-determination. 
The  later  Stoics  confessed  that  no  individual  corresponded  fnlly  with 
their  ideal,  and  that  in   fact  it  was   possible  only  to  discriminalaL 
between  fools  and  those  who  were  advancing  (toward  wisdom). 


!ni  Stoiti,  If,  C.  Bdnf  pitu  (i7*» 
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On  Ihr  mnnl  philMnpbr  of 
HFri,iau«X  Jub.  Dutb.  MrRi«7er(i>>  Stoimnm  an 
4M<im»  In  nuot.  Jlonill.  Udlc,  IMIhM),  1^  A 

gMnTTHnt,  Jeu,  ITDH).  Job.  Jul  DuuCrJJ  (,IM  JiHt  luimlfU  Soiai.  l^\f>,\%  1IKI>.  ChriHupfa  H>4i 
tr  Slslttr,  In  hl>  F*™,  pillow  SArJ/Jm,  Ltlpi.  ir;6-T4  M  poH.  p.  M" 
r  SMM^Jitn  Moral  ttir  gtUgloii.lttsnicr.l-iVi),i:.Pb. Gobi  I AbHaiidhiHtn  fita 
ai  eiiinlhenHelii  dtr  tfiSltrtH  itvltektn  /■IIIuMpU*,  niUI  tlHtm  Vtwdk*  Om 
wuf  SbittiA*  jr(»iil,TIU>.i;MXJ.  A.I.  W.-gKliaolJir  (ffAlni  , 
fMrMHi  fumlumtKla  nm  pritielptif  Mian  KanUanat  ivmpar,,  HHi)h.  inT).  Am.  Kma  iPt  aaltm 
tupnmo  tttttco  prin^lpia,  Wtil.,  i;»7),  CbrliiliB  Oirm  (In  lfa«  Imroiluelur/  Ewny  |.i 
at  ArlilMlc't  Ktlitn,  Vol.  L,  Bn'iluu,  i;^  pp.  U-GS),  E.  0.  Lllla  (Si  SHrtearvm  pkilaitpiitc  man 
Allnu.  itlf').  Wtlb.  Truiig.  Krug  (Znmft  it  Sjiimri  de  Hmm«  ftooa  doch-ilui  ri 
Wlttrnb.,  ISWI),  Kllpi't1(Ax^>4HiM  Stoiforum  Mttat  atipM  ChriiL  ttpanUia,  GUI,  lilS),  J.Cf.  H*r«cl 
iSMeontn  dxtrina  tMUu  eum  OrtiL  Bunjn,  CuU.  ISM).  DclchoMim  (Ce  paradnra  Slt^tonim. 
ptroilii  parlii  mt.  Uub.  ISSB).  Wlih.  Traug.  Kni^  irn/otixull*.  ifibut  phlbfapkl  BUIel  M 

ttpa*  ShAe,  dertrita  d4  mart,  TBlnntaria.  Hlwhi,  IMIl.  MiinJIrg  (JM<  CnundKlm  df  tt 

Xnml.  KotiwHI,  1M8,  -  Pngnmm-).  P.  IHvHwn  (/V  In  monirr  rfn  .St.  Putt.  16110V  «o1l 

«>  VMif  Stelri  mlurtrt  tanrmlfnUr  ncnufi'm  <>h  pritiriptimt  ptmunl.  Ut|a.  ISM).  H.  Bdnw  (i 

cam  rf«  ofKMmt  rfneW*"*  Brrlln.  IMI.  SMamim  Miai  ad  eriotnei  mat  rrlala,  Kt 

WInur  laolatrum  pm'liHmivtt  prtneipln  dnrfrttim  r««vn  i/'HKni^o  ninl  Intirtraf 

0.-Pr^  Wltbrnb,  1M8).  Kislcf  (»;.  (Mi»rf»ll^  tf*r  Koi*c*«»  TugmdUlir:  rmgf,  of  iba  Wctdfr-Crna.^ 

Bidin,  IWtl 


AcronlinB  Ip  SUil),  Eel.  II.  p.  121.  Ui*  fVtifol  aid.  •«  dtfined  by  Zeno,  n 
WU  one's  id/'lr*  *,,«>-.> m^h*.c  :^\  "'«''» ''^  '■"'  "*  '™  ^'T"'  "1  aWfi-WfC  C#v).  CUwilh 
beJDg  the  flr»t  lo  deflne  it  at  rcotontAXj  to  onlure  (by  addiog  r^  ^vti  K>  Ji.aX«^^>u(>.  ^ 
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sun,  Diog.  L.  (VII.  87)  says  that  Zeno,  in  his  work  n-e/u  av&powov  ^euCt  expresaed 
the  principle  of  morals  as  ofto?Myovfitv<^  ry  ^vaei  ^lyv,  and  this  statement  is  all  the  more 
credible,  because  Speusippus  (agreeably  to  his  naturalistic  modified  Platonism)  liad  already 
defined  happiness  as  a  perfect  e^^c  (**  habitude")  in  things  according  to  nature  (according 
to  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,,  II.  p.  418  d),  and  Folemo  (according  to  Cic,  Acad,  Pr.,  II.  42)  had 
demanded  that  men  live  virtuously,  enjoying  the  things  provided  by  nsitixn  {honeste  vivertf 
fruentemr^us  iiii'qmaprtmiu'homini  naiura  concUieiJ^na  ueraclitus  also  (ap.  Stob.,  Serm., 
I IL  84,  see  above  ad^  15,  p.  42)  had  enounced  the  ethical  postulate,  that  men  should  be 
guided  by  nature  in  their  actions  {ahf^ia  Xiyeiv  koI  irouiv  tcara  ^batv  kTraiovra^),  The 
''nature,"  which  we  are.toJbllow^iswith  Cleanthes  principally,  the  XMtttre-of'fixe'iiiusMve; 
Chrysippus,  on  the  contrary,  defines  it  as^e  nature  of  man  and  of  the  universe  combined, 
our  natures  being  parts  of  universal  nature.  The  formula  of  Chrysippus  was:  "LiTO 
according  to  yourcxpen^ce  of  Clie  course  of  nature  (Kar'  ifinetplav  rCtv  ^hjci  avfji^aiv6vrtjv 
or  atcohtv^uc  rij  ^vaei  ^^v,  Diog.  L.,  VII.  87  seq.).  A  general  leaning  toward  the  anthro- 
pological conception  of  the  principle  of  morals  is  manifest  in  the  formulas  employed  by  the 
later  Stoics,  especially  in  the  following  dictum  of  certain  of  the  latest  of  them :  "  The  end 
of  SB^njsto  live  agreeably  to  the  natural  constitution  oP-ma^  "  (r^Aof  eivrn  rb  C^  okoXoC* 
i^cjf  T^TwliV&pCmmrKaTaaKcvyj  Clem.'^Alex.,  Strom.,  II.  p.  476).  The  formula  of  Diogenes 
Babylonius  demanded  the  use  of  prudence  and  reason  in  selecting  things  according  to 
nature  (rd  etf^joytareiv  ev  ry  ruv  xard  ^vaiv  ekXayy) ;  that  of  Antipater  of  Tarsus  required 
the  unvarying  choice  of  things  conformable,  and  rejection  of  things  non-oonfonn{p9le  to 
nature,  to  the  end  of  attaining  those  things  whicn  are  tonoe  profap>ed"'(?vv  iicXeyofdvoix 
/uv  ra  Kara  ^-ciVj  aneKkeyofdvov^  6k  ra  napa  ^haiv  dufveKCt^  koX  awapa^rug  irpog  t6  my" 
Xaviiv  Tcjv  Tzporf)'fikvov  nara  ^'atv)\  Pametius  recommended  following  the  impulses  of 
nature  (rb  i^f/v  Kara  rag  dedofihfag  fjfuv  rff^  ^voeuc  a^p(jLdg\  and  Posidonius  required  men 
to  live,  having  in  view_the  true  nature  and  order  of  all  things  {rb  ^ipf  ^eupovirra  r^  rwv 
oXufu  aX^ciav  Kal  rd^tv).  Seneca  was  of  opinion  that  the  simple  ifio^Myovfiiwjq  was  suffi- 
cient, since  wisdom  consisted  *'in  always  willing  and  rejecting  the  same  things,"  and  that 
the  limitation  " rigfalTj^"- -was^'also  unnecessary,  since  "it  was  impossible  for  one  to  be 
always  pleased  wi^jl  any  thing  which  was  not  right."  \ 

The  true  object  of  the  original  vital  instinct  in  man  is  not  ple^ure,  but  self-conservation  J 
(Diog.  L.,  VII.  85,  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  first  book  or  the  izfpl  rcXutv  of  Chry- 
sippus :  npuTov  oiKeiov  eivat  iravrl  ^6<f>  H^  ^rw  avoraaiv  koX  ti/v  rahriK  aweidrjotv),  Plear 
sure  is  the  natural  result  (iinyiwtjpa)  of  successful  endeavor  to  secure  what  is  in  harmonyj 
widrtmfnaturo!!  DrtiRTvanOns  elements  of  human  nature,  the  highest  is  reason,  through 
which  we  know  the  all-controlling  law  and  order  of  the  universe.  Yet  the  highest  duty 
of  man  is  not  simply  to  know,  but  to  follow  obediently  the  divine  order  of  natur^  Chry- 
sippus {ap.  Plutarch.,  De  SL  Jiepugn,,cti.  2)  censures  those  philosophers  who  regard  the 
speculative  life  as  having  its  end  in  itself,  and  affirms  that  in  reality  they  practice  only  a 
finer  species  of  Hedonism.  (Tliis  only  proves  that  to  Chrysippus,  as  to  the  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  earnest  labor  of  purely  scientific  investigation  had  become  unfamiliar 
and  inoomprehensible.)  Nevertheless,  the  Stoics  affirm  that  the  right  praxis  of  him,  whose 
life  is  conformed  to  reason  (fiiog  hryucdc),  is  founded  on  speculation  (deupia)  and  intimately 
blended  with  it  (Diog.  L.,  VII.  130). 

Virtue  (reda  ratio,  Cic,  Tusc,  IV.  34)  is  a  6i6Beatc,  i.  e.,  a  property  in  which  (as  in 
straightness)  no  distinction  of  more  or  less  is  possible  (Diog.  L.,/riI.  98  ;  Simplic.,  in  Ar, 
Cat,  foL  61  b).  It  is  possible  to  approximate  toward  virtue  ^jbut  ho  who  only  thus 
approximates  is  as  really  unvirtuous  as  the  thoroughly  vicious ;  between  virtue  and  vice 
(aper^  koI  luuua)  there  is  no  mean  (Diog.^tT  YlL  127]r  Cleanthes  (In  agreement  with  the 
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Cynics)  declared  that  vixlugTOiM  not^J»Jo»t  (&va3r6phrrm),  whfle  CJhjysippui  t^gSQed 


the  contrary  ((virSp^Hrv,  Diog.  L.,  VII.  127).     VirtupJa-JUfficientJbr  happiness  (Cic,v 

L  127),  not  because  it  renders  us  Sti«on«8Mft  t^  p^]^  hnt  hftwuiao  it  ^ 


Piarad.,  2 ;  Diog.  L.,  VIL  

makdn  hm  iiiipmiipi  lin  jl  (Sen.,  Ep.^  9).  Vjn  his  practical  relation  to  external  tSlbiPL  man"is  \ 
to  be  guided  by  the  distinction  between  things  to  be  preferred  {npoiryittva)  and  things  not 
|o  be  preferred  (airpo^poriyfUva^  Diog.  L.,  YII.  105 ;  Cic.,  De  Fin^  IIL  50).  The  former  are 
not  goods,  but  things  possessing  a  certain  value  and  which  we  naturally  striTsJ&jMM^^s ; 
among  these  are  included  the  primary  objects  of  our  natural  instincts  {prima  naturae).  In 
our  efforts  to  obtain  them  we  are  to  be  guided  by  their  relative  worth.\  An  action 
{evipryiffia),  which  is  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  agent  and  whidi  is  therefore  rationally 
justifiable,  is  befitting  {koB^kov)  ;  when  it  results  from  a  virtuous  disposition  or  from  obe- 
dience to  reason,  it  is  koB^kov  in  the  absolute  sense,  or  morally  right  action  (Kor&pBtjfta^ 
Diog.  L.,  YII.  107  seq. ;  Stob.,  Ed.^  IL  158).  \  No  act  as  such  is  either  praiseworthy  or 
disgraceful ;  even  those  actions  which  are  r^rded  as  the  most  criminal  are  goolHi4fteii^_^ 
done  with  a  right  intention ;  in  the  opposite  case  they  are  wrong  (Orig.,  c  Ctefe,  IV.  45 ; 
correct,  by  this  passage  in  Origen,  the  statements  of  Sext  Empir.,  Ado,  Math,,  IX.  190; 
P^K  Hyp.,  IIL  245).  \  Since  life  belongs  in  the  class  of  things  indifferent,  suicide  is  per-  \ 
missible,  as  a  rational  means  of  terminating  lif«(HyAo7oc  i^ayufy^',  c£  Cia,  De  Fin^  IIL  60 ; 
Sen.,  Ep.,  12;  De  Prov,^cYL  6 ;  Diog.  L.,  VII.  130). 

■^  All  virtues  were  reduced  by  Zeno  to  ^p6vrjai^,  practical  wisdom,  which,  however,  took  in,^ 
various  circumstances  the  form  of  (distributive)  justice,  prudence,  and  courage  (Plut^^^gg^^ 
Stoic,  Repugn,,  *l\  Plut,  Virt,Mor.^  ch,  2:  opt^dfitvo^  rr/v  ^pAvrjaiv  iv  fiiv  anovefofriot^  ducoi-       I 
offvvrpf,  iv  6i  aiperioic  ao^poohvtiv,  iv  de  vKOfteverkot^  avSpiav),    Later  Stoics,  adopting  the  Pla-       I 
tonic  enumeration  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  defined  moral  insight  as  the  knowledge  of  things       I 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  courage  as  the  knowled^^oftfiingr to  be  feared,  of  things  not  to      / 
be  feared,  and  of  things  neitherlo  be  feared  nor  not  to  be  feared ;  prudence  (self-restraint)     j 
as  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be  sought  or  avoided^  and  of  things  neithef~{&"l3entoiight  nor  / 
avoided ;  and  justice  as  the  distribution  to  every  person  of  that  which  belongs  to  him  {sttttfr^ 
ettique  tribftensf.    Tu  every  action  of  the  sage  all  virtues  are  united  (Stob.,  Ed^  IL  102  seq.). 

Tlio  emotions,  of  which  the  principal  forms  are  fear,  trouble,  desire,  and  pjca^re  (with 
reference  to  a  future  or  present  supposed  evil  or  good),  result  from  the  failure  to  pass 
\    the  right  practical  judgment  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  evil ;  no  emotionus  either  natural 
^  or  useful  (Cic.,  Tuec,  III.  9,  and  IV.  10 ;  Sen.,  Ep.,  116). 

The  sago  combines  in  himself  tdt^  perfections,  and  is  inferior  to  Zeus  himself  only  in 
things  non-essential.  Seneca,  Be  Prov.,  1 :  Bonus  ipse  tempore  tantum  a  Deo  dijfert  Chry- 
sippus  (according  to  Plut.,  Adv.  Sl.j  33) :  "  Zeus  is  not  superior  to  Dio  in  virtue,  and  both 
Zeus  and  Dio,  in  so  far  as  they  are  wise,  are  equally  profited  the.qne^  fheoOier."  The 
fool  should  bo  classed  "with  the  demented  (Cic,  Paradox.^  4;  Tk/«c.,  III.  5).  Without 
prejudice  to  his  moral  independence,  the  sagpo  is  a  practical  member  of  that  community,  in 
which  all  rational  beings  are  included.  He  interests  himself  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  doing  this  with  all  the  more  willingness  the  more  the  latter  approximates  to  the 
ideal  state  whicli  includes  all  men  (Stob.,  Eel.,  II.  186). 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  was  conceived  most  absolutely  by 
Zeno,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  men  peremptorily  into  two  classes,  the  good  (onwdeuot) 
and  the  bad  (^t'>^/,  Stob.,  Eel,  IL  198).  With  the  confession,  that  in  reality  no  sage,  but 
only  men  progressing  (:tpok6:ttuv)  toward  wisdom  could  be  found,  goes  hand  in  hand 
among  the  later  Stoics  (particularly  from  and  after  the  time  of  Panietius)  a  leaning  toward 
Kclocticism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  of  Stoic  doctrine  were  incorporated  into 
tne  speculations  of  Platonists  and  Aristotelians. 


THS  XPIOUBEABB.  SOI 

§  56.  Epicurus  (341-270  b.  c.)  belonged  to  the  Athenian  Demos, 
Gargettos,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Nausiphanes,  the  Deniocritean. 
Adopting,  but  modifying,  the  Hedonic  doctrine  of  Aristippus,  and 
combining  it  with  an  atomistic  plijsics,  he  founded  the  philosophy 
which  bears  his  name.  To  the  Epicurean  school  belong  Metro- 
dorns  of  Lampsacus,  who  died  before  Epicurus,  Hermarchus  of 
Mitylene,  who  succeeded  Epicurus  in  the  leadership  of  the  school, 
Polj8enus,  Timocrates,  Leonteus  and  his  wife  Themistia,  Colotes  of 
Lampsacus  and  Idomeneus,  Poljstratus,  the  successor  of  Hennarchus, 
and  his  successor,  Dionysius ;  also  Basilides,  Apollodorus,  "  the  pro- 
fuse,''  author  of  more  than  four  hundred  books,  and  his  piipil,  2^no 
of  Sidon  (bom  about  150  b.  c),  whom  Cicero  distinguishes  among  the 
Epicureans,  on  account  of  the  logical  rigor,  the  dignity,  and  the 
adornment  of  his  style,  and  whose  lectures  formed  the  principal  basis 
of  the  works  of  Philodemus,  his  pupil ;  two  Ptolemies  of  Alexandria, 
Demetrius  the  Laconian,  Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Orion,  Plisedrus,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  but  older  than  he,  P*hilodemus  of  Gadara 
in  Coelesyria  (about  60  n.  c),  T.  Lucretius  Cams  (95-52  b.  c), 
author  of  the  didactic  poem  De  lierum  Natura^  and  many  others. 
Epicureanism  had  very  many  adherents  in  the  later  Soman  period, 
but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  no  originality  or  indepen- 
dence as  thinkers. 

Bpicttri  wtfA  ^v9«wf  /^,  i^  in  ffercnlanetiHum  toluminum  quas  wpwrnnt^  torn.  11.,  Kaplea,  1969; 
torn.  Xm  ism.  Epieuri  fragnunta  librorum  If.  et  XL  de  natura^  w^uminibtu papjfraeeit  tat  Uereulano 
vrtUU  rtpericL  eon  torn,  11.  volum.  llereuk  em^ndatius^  ed.  J.  Conr.  Orclllut,  Leips.  1S18.  New  fVagmentt 
Itrom  the  •omo  work  (which  serve  in  port  to  correct  and  com  pie  io  posiages  of  Bock  XL,  prerlonalj  pub- 
lished) are  contained  in  the  sixth  volame  of  the  llercitl.  Toll,  colUctio  altera^  of  which  the  first  part  ap- 
peared at  Naples  in  1866.  Metrodori  EpicurH  de  tenHonibut  comtn,^  In  the  ITercul.  voU.,  KeapoL^  torn. 
VL,  1S39.  Idomenei  Ltmiptaeeni  firuQnunta^  in  Fragnt,  hitt.  Graec^  vol.  IL,  Paris,  1S48.  noAvorptftov 
ircpi  aXiycv  ffarof^poniavMt  (in  port  well  prescrred)  in  the  Hereul.^  Vol  IV.,  Naples,  1882.  Phaedri 
Spicurei,  ffulgo  Anonymi  HerculanentU^  D€  Xatura  Deorum /raffnuntutn,  ed.  Drommond  (//«mf- 
lanentUt^  London,  ISIO);  ed.  Petersen,  Ilambarg,  1883.  (The  title  shonld  be,  rather:  ^tMi^tuxv  vcpl 
fvv«/3«ia«);  cf.  Volum.  llereul.  colled,  alt,  torn.  II.,  1S63;  Siicngrl,  A  tie  den  llereulan.  12ollen  :  Philod.  vcpl 
cv«rc/ktAf,  from  the  Trantu  qfthe  Munich  Acad.  (IS64X  PhiloL-philoe.  Claee,  X.  1,  pp.  1S7-16T;  Sanppc,  D€ 
PhUtid.  libra  De  Pieiate^  OoUincen,  1SA4. 

Philodemi  de  Jluetca,  de  ViM^  and  other  works,  in  the  llereulanene.  volum.,  torn.  I.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
VIIL,  IXh,  X^  XL,  1703-1865.  ^iXoSi^fiev  vcpc  xeuttitv,  'Ayt^rvfiov  vcpt  &pyiff,  etc,  in  the  llercnldnenHum 
^aluminum,  p.  I.,  IL,  Oxford,  1831-25.  Lconh.  Spcngcl,  Dae  Herte  Bueh  der  Rhetorlk  dee  Philodemue  in 
den  llerenlaneneUehen  HolUn,  in  the  Trans,  of  tho  Bavari.nn  Academy  (philns.  Cl.X  Vol.  III^  Ist  div.,  p. 
SOT  seq.,  Munich,  1840.  Philodemi  vcpl  KaxiMv  liber  decimue^  ad  rol.  llereul.  exempla  Xeapoliianum  ei 
OoDonienee  dietlnoHt,  eupplevit,  f^icarit  Ilcnn.  8anppi>,  Leips.  1853.  Philod.  Abh,  Ober  den  Ilochmuih 
and  T^eopkr.  Haueh.  u.  Ch4trakterbilder ;  Greek  text  and  German  translation  bjr  J.  A.  Ilartnng,  Lclps. 
1357.  Herculnneneium  voluminum  quae  eupereunt  eoUectio  altera.  Tom.  I.  eeq. :  Philodemi  rcpl  kaucimv 
ffol  Twr  A¥Tuttiti4tmp «p«Twr,  et:  trtpk  hftyris, etc,  Nnp.  1861  seq.  Philodemi  Epicurei  de  ira  liber,  epapyro 
llereul.  adjtdem  eseemplorum  Osronieneie  et  Xeapolitani,  ed.  Iheod.  Gomperz,  Leips.  1861.  llercu- 
lanieehe  Studisn,  bjr  Theotl.  Gomperz,  First  Tart:  Philodem  Hber  InductioneechlHeee  (♦iAo6if|u>r  rcpi 
9nii*imv  jc«l  ffiyMM^^MfrX  ^^^  ^^  Ovf order  und  Xeapditaner  Ab§ehr{ft  hreg.^  Leips.  1865;  Second  Part; 
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riHl<Klcnlli*rFidinmlfftea,aid.1SWlct.riuu«iT^tliotri.     TKioiAi-aiti  CharaeHra  it  PMiedmil  a»     , 
rUMi  Ulur  itfimiH,  id. }.  L.  Diduf,  Lilpilc.  IMS. 

Bwent  nim»u>  ut  iba  Dt  Herum  .Virtiini  of  T.  LntnUiH  Oinli  on  IboK  gt  C.  Luhmun  (Brrlla, 
Itl  «!..  ISM,  nlita  Lumuicntirr),  Jnfc.  Bcibi-tk  (Ulp*.  I»l.  Id  «!.,  1K>7).  mil  II.  A.  J.  Uiioru  (Umbr.     | 
1S«);  trawliUaiii  (In  Girmiiii)  bj  Kd.brl  (LM[i».  18S1,  Id  t.L  18S1>,  Gobi.  BoMrWl*nlfn  (Bat.  JMt\ 
IJrlre<ir{Uiiub  I,  1-SGB.  PuKn,  ISUI,  noil  W.  Blnriir  (Islutlgiirl.  1»S),  uid  (In  Fr(ocb)  I7  tl,  do  envgn- 
Titia  (Plrts  ISM).  {En^l.  IruiiL  b;  J.  S.  Vuton  and  J.  U.  G-od.  In  Bvhn's  Claulal  Ubnrj^TV.) 

Bailikalhe  wurli*  of  Ilui  Eplcunsu.  (ba  principal  inam  nronr  kDOHledge  o[  Epieurrmisni  la  BookX. 
aflhclllllurlal  worliurDlagiini'aorLaiirla.tntHilbcr  ■itbCIeiKi'iMwiuntxlM.nfL,  U  Dt  yat  Dtamm, 
I.,  tit.).  Hwlrm  tcrllonan  Bplvurcanlini  aro;  P.  Oaiaoadl  (ArwicMaHimiim/ianidainCanin  atf*.  Arit- 
telihat,  Ubtr  /.  OrvmiUi-,  ICM;  //.  Tbs  Ilg^r,  ISM;  Z>«  cAu  murthtit  tt  dorlriHa  Xpicurl,  Ljrons 

BarbUrs  (Pnrli,  IMi),  Jncqiwa  Itonrlrl  {Put\\  ICn),  O.  Pluni^qiiFi  (TCib.  f.iX),  DaHeni  (Paria,  ITCBX  War- 
nrlmii  «lifir>w.  !TII5).  II.  W^pnani  (Lrjden.  I8U).  I.  Trrllrr  (In  Iha  /Vat.  XIT..  IE.%  pp.  W-VO).  ind 
MI  (hi-  dnctrion  nf  Luercllua,  In  particular.  A.  J.  RctBackrr  <Ikon,  IMT,  nod  ColcicBr,  ISK).  Htm.  luln  |ln 
tbs  /^fW>vwr.TIt.,ISSl.pp.llH-TK),  F.  A.  MItcIkt  (DFrlln.  ISUk  W.  Cbrift  (Mnnlrh.  I^U).  £.  HmllKi 
(■TsDa,  lUkT).  J.  OitU,  nmun  (L.  dt  attiaii  do^lr,  dfw.  {nniw-  UllMliT.  lUIX  f-  de  Enctan  (fft  Xh(t-. 
tnHapA.  tt  Dior.  (fncTr.  I'sili,  ISST).  T.  Mnniic  (SMn^a  «ir  L  OMi.  r.  KoraltnU.  pari*.  lEeO),  BBarnilU  and 
Brffprr  fir  tha  minla^HM,  SIV..  SXill,  and  SSI  V.l.  Illld'tiruidl  ( T  Kw.  dtprimordiU  docMniL  Or 
yv.,lb«nli>b,  IBAi).S.&ia[ipf  (rbmm,  (fn  £iH;n««na>r.  nMirfniin,  OAtIlnRn.lSH).RatL  BqntFr*(k(£«-  J 
erttyiatM.  ^nimm.  itcrit.,  Ilatla.  IWI 1  l>*  lAUsr.  tetif  FlttaHaiB,  UbIK,  ISSG).  K.  Hclna  {Dt  Lutr.  ' 
aa.-mUt  di  rtnim  nalHra,  dUt.  <>unHf-  Hallr.  ISU).  Til.  Blncl>i.-ll  (Ad  Lvcr.  dt  nram  mil.  earv.  Ubr.  I. 
ttlT^it<HtHatatalni»U.dim.*iiaiig..Utar,'\tA-':  Qaairt.  Lmr.,  O.-n-.,  Anrlnin.lStT).  CT.,  alw.  B.  Pnr- 
mann  «/.'^.  CnlI^1I^  ISiti),  Jnl.  Jfuea  (Z>r«.,  Gati.  I66S),  and  C  UarUu  (Za  Poin't  dt  Lutrict,  Vti\t, 
IMS),  and  B«ti;jnallcr  (£Mn«ina,  0.-/V,  Suda,  IW:). 

Acoorilmg  M  ApoUodoniB  {up.  Ding.  L.,  X.  14),  Kpiciinis  was  born  Olymp^   lOO, 
during  the  nrclianahip  of  Soiigenca,  in  tUo  month  of  Gamelion  (hence  in  December,  342,  or 
in  JaDnnrf,  341  D.  c).    He  pairaeil  his  voulh  in  Samoa  (occordiiis  to.  Diog;.  L,  X.  I), 
wbitlier  a  wlonj  bad  been  aaal  from  Atbene,  and  it  appears,  also,  tlist  Um  pUM 
hia   birlh   wos   not  Alliens,  but   Samoa,  einco  Iho   colony   was   sent  oiil  in   Olympiad 
107.1  (3S2-ril),     Ilia  fniJirr,  a  ai^hool-icndicr  (ypaiinaroSiiaataiof),  was  drawn  tliitber  a*  •   | 
KtomchoB.*    Epicurus  ia  stud  10  have  turned  hla  altenCion  toward  pliilnsophy  ai 
of  fouiiccn  yeuTB,  Uevause  his  early  inelnictors  in  language  and  liieruture  niiild  give  him  no  J 
tntelligonee  respecting  the  nature  of  Hesiod'a  Cliaoa  (Diog.  L.,  X.  2).     Aerording  lo  anotiier   I 
and  quite  cndibla  nconunt  {ihid.  S-l),  he  was  at  flrnt  an  elementary  teacher  or  nn 
to  his  father-     At  Samos  Epicurus  heard  tho  Platonlst  Pampliilus,  who,  however,  failed  to   | 
convince  him,     Bettor  succosb  attended  the  eflbrts  of  Nausiphanea,  the  Dcmocritean,  who 
had  aUo  poased  tlirougli  the  acliool  oftho  Skeptics  and  who  recommenJed  a  Skeptical  bias, 
which  should,  liowevcr,  do  no  prejudice  to  the  acceptation  of  his  own  doctrine.    Accordbg 
to  Diog.  L,  X  T  and  14,  tho  Canonic  (Logic)  of  Kpicurua  is  founded  on  principles  which 
he  learned  from  Nauaiphanea.     Epiciirue  mads  himself  aojiioinled  with  the  writing*  of 
Domocrims  at  an  enrly  age  (DIog.  L,  X.  2).    For  some  tuno  he  called  liiniBolf  a  Oemoc-  1 
rilean  {Pint.,  Ad".  CaUit,  3,  after  tlio  arcounta  of  Lconteua  and  otiior  Epicureans);  but  he   | 
afterward  attaclieil  to  great  importance  lo  the  points  of  difference  between  himaelf  and   1 
DemotTilui',  that  be  eonceircd  himself  j^iatiOetl  in  regarding  himself  aa  the  author  of  tho  I 
tnio  doctrine  In  phfaios  as  well  as  in  ethics,  and  In  opprobriously  designating  Democriliia  ] 
by  the  name  of  Atip^iptToc  (Diog.  L.,  X.  !).     In  tlie  autumn  of  323,  when  he  waa  e(ght«»n  I 
years  otil,  Rpirunis  went  for  the  nrsi  time  to  Athena,  but  remained  there  onlf  a  ahort  I 
time.    Xenocratos  was  then  leaehinK  in  tho  Academy,  while  Aristotlo  was  In  Chains. 
Wat  asserted  by  sono  that  Epicurus  attended  ths  lewons  ef  Xenocrstes ;   others  denied  it  | 
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(Cic.,  De  Nai.  Dwr,^  I.  26).  According  to  Apollodorus  (op.  Diog.  L.,  X.  14),  Epicurus  com. 
nienced  as  a  teacher  of  philosophj  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  (310  or  309  B.  c),  in  Mitylene, 
taught  soon  afterward  at  Lampsacus,  and  founded  some  years  later  (306  B.  c,  according  to 
Biog.  L.,  X.  2)  his  school  at  Athens,  over  which  he  presided  until  his  death  in  Olymp. 
127.2  (270  B.  c). 

A  cheerful,  social  tone  prevailed  in  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Ck)arseness  was  pro* 
scribed.  But  in  the  dioice  of  means  of  amusement  no  excess  of  scrupulousness  was 
observed.  Aspersive  gossip  respecting  other  philosophers,  especially  respecting  the 
chiefs  of  other  schools,  seems  to  have  formed  a  favorite  source  of  entertainment ;  Epi- 
curus himself,  as  is  known,  did  not  hesitate  uncritically  to  incorporate  into  his  writings  a 
mass  of  evil  reports,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  unfounded.  Ho  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy  in  brief  formulas  {Kvpiat  dd^cu)^  which  he  gave  to  his  scholars,  to 
be  learned  by  heart 

In  the  composition  of  his  extremely  numerous  works,  Epicums  was  very  careless,  and 
80  proved  his  saying,  that  *'it  was  no  labor  to  write."  Tlie  only  merit  allowed  to  them  was 
that  they  were  easy  to  be  understood  (Cic,  De  Fin-^  I.  5) ;  in  every  other  respect  their  form 
was  universally  condemned  (Cic,  De  KaL  Deorurru,  I.  20 ;  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.^  1. 1  et  oi). 
They  are  said  to  have  filled  in  all  nearly  three  hundred  volumes  (Diog.  L.,  X.  26).  A  hst  of 
the  most  important  works  of  Epicurus  is  given  in  Diog.  L.,  X  27  and  28.  Diogenes  names, 
in  particular,  besides  the  idptai  dd^at,  1)  works  directed  against  other  philosophical  schools, 
«.  g.y  **  Against  the  Mcgarians,"  "  On  Sects  "  (jrept  aipioecn>)-^  2)  logical  works,  e.  g.,  "  On  the 
Criterium  or  Canon;"  3)  physical  and  theological  works,  e.^.,  "  On  Nature,"  in  thirty-seven 
books  (of  which  considerable  remains  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum ;  a  part  of  them 
are  yet  to  be  published),  *'0n  tlie  Atoms  and  Empty  Space,"  "On  Plants,"  "Abridgment 
of  the  works  on  Physics,"  '' Chaeredemus,  or  On  the  Gods,"  etc.;  4)  works  on  moral  sub- 
jects, e.g.,  "On  the  End  of  Action"  {repl  reXovgl  *»0n  Upright  Action,"  "On  Piety," 
'*  On  Presents  and  Gratitude,"  etc.,  besides  several  whose  nature  is  not  evident  from  their 
titles  (such  as  "  Neocles  to  Themista,"  "  Symposion,"  etc),  and  Letters.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laortius. 

The  most  important  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Epicums  was  Metrodorus  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  His  works,  which  were  largely  polemical,  are  named  in  Diog.  L.,  X.  24.  The 
other  more  considerable  Epicureans  (Hermarchus,  etc)  are  also  named,  ibid.  X.  22  seq.  In 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  Epicureans  belong^  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius.  Horace  also 
subscribed  to  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  was  very  widely  accepted.  (Whether  in  the  passage,  Diog.  L., 
X.  9,  in  which  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  spoken  of  as  almost  the  only  one  still  surviving, 
reference  is  intended  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  himself  or  to  that  of  Diodes,  his  voucher,  is 
doubtful) 

§  57.  Epicums  treats  logic,  in  so  far  as  he  admits  it  at  all  into 
his  system,  as  ancillary  to  physics,  and  the  latter,  again,  as  ancillary 
to  ethics.  lie  considers  the  dialectical  method  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading. Ilis  logic,  termed  by  him  Canonic,  proposes  to  teach  the 
norms  (Eanones)  of  cognition,  and  the  means  of  testing  and  knowing 
the  truth  (criteria).  As  criteria  Epicurus  designates  perceptions, 
representations,  and  feelings.  All  perceptions  are  true  and  irre- 
futablei     Kepresentations  are  remembered  images  of  past  perceptionSi 


y^  On  th»jjrol>p<i«nfEp1eBnii.ef.  Jiih.Mleh.  Kmb  (G 
^  at  AnHcipallanibut  DnrlHna.  Lsjdcn,  ISM.  rpiwtnlc<: 
y       IKTtt,  Id  bli  Ilirailan.  Simian  (ice  ibon,  |  M),  IrcnU  i 
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Beliefe  are  true  or  false,  according  as  they  are  confirmet 
by  perception.  The  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pHiii  are  criteria  indi- 
futiDg  what  is  to  be  sought  or  avoided.  A  theorj'  of  the  concept 
and  of  the  Byllogism  was  omitted  by  Epicurus  as  BUperfluoos,  tinco 
no  technical  detinitions,  divisions,  ur  syllogistne,  could  supply  tbe 
place  of  perception. 


Ill  EnordB  {Splttirrorum  tt  SUItenun 
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According  to  Dic^.  Laert.,  X.  29,  Epjcunis  d'lviiled  phllosopby  Into  three  psrU:  ti  ri    i 
■oiiwuG^  «ii  ^wTiHuv  nai  ifiimv.     Logic,  or  "CanOQics,"  was  pla(«d  berore   pb^ska,  U  aa 
introduction  to  tho  bdieo  (nccording  to  Diog.  L.,  X  30 ;  Cic,  Acad.,  II.  30 ;  Di  Fin.,  L  1  j 
Sen.,  EpiiL,  SS). 

Rejecting  dialectic,  EpieuniB  (nccording  to  Diog.  L.,  X.  31)  declared  it  Buffldent:  roJif 
Awiwdf  X'^ptiv  tard  rui^  Turn  jrpayfiaTtni  ifSiyyoi.^  (Iliat  the  inTestigBtora  of  nature  fhould 
observe  the  natural  nnmea  of  things;  cX.C\c,IleFia.,ll.%6:  Epicunan,  qui  crtbn  dkot, 
<filt^fer  oporlfre  taprimi,  gvat  vii  mbjtcia  til  fealai).  To  the  Ibreo  criteria  of  Epicurus 
above  mentioned  {wliich  were  designated  by  bini  in  a  work  entitled  ''  Canon,"  in  Ibe  toU 
lowing  terma:  ttpiT^pia  r^  a^i^ilat  ''ifi  ™i  aia^ietii  nai  rd(  irpoXf^TJitit  nai  rd  w609, 
Boo  Diog.  L.,  X.  31),  Iho  Epicureaua  added:  mi  rof  ^vraarinat  ittipiAa^  tk  AoivJot  (th« 
intuitive  npprohensions  of  the  intellect).  [Rntlier  the  imaginative,  i.  e.,  reprewnuti** 
operations  of  the  iDlclIect. — Ed.\  This  latter  criterion  appean.  however,  I'rom  Diog.  L, 
S.  38,  not  to  have  been  uafaraiUor  to  Epicurus  himself.  Ko  perception  can  bo  proved 
flilEe,  whether  bj  otlier  percoptiona  (whofs  autboritj  can  not  be  grenler  llinn  that  of  Ibe 
perception  in  question),  or  b;  reason,  whidi  is  sinipl}'  an  outgrowth  from  perception*. 
Tlie  hallucinatlona  of  the  insane,  even,  and  dreama  are  true  {a^jfi^;  for  the;  produce  an 
impreaaon  (avei  yap\  which  the  non.oiigtlng  could  not  do  (Diog.  L,  X.  32).  Il  is  ob- 
vious, in  connection  with  this  latter  argument,  tliat  in  Epinjrus'  conception  of  trutb 
(aXifiaa),  the  latter,  in  the  Bcnae  of  ognanmt  of  the  ptythieai  image  uriOi  a  real  elgtet,  ia 
confounded  with  ptychical  reatils. 

Mental  representations  (n-po^^ifmc)  are  general  and  permanent  images  preserved  In  llw 
memory,  or  the  remembrance  of  numerous  aimilnr  perceptions  of  tho  snmo  object  (iai9e?4wi 
viia'(,  irvfil^  fi  "oUAiui  ifuBn'  ^mrof,  Diog.  L,  S.  33).     They  emerge  in  consciousoeu  J 
when  the  words  are  employed  which  designat*  theit  respective  objects.     Opinion  (Mfo)  or  I 
betioT  (utrii^T^f)  arisea  from  the  peraistenco  of  tho  impressions  made  on  ue  by  object*.    It  I 
relntcs  cither  la  the  future  (irpoaftcvoi)  or  to  the  imperceptible  (ddtrAov).     It  may  bo  tni«  ^ 
or  &lsG.     It  is  true,  wlien  perception  testifies  in  its  favor  {av  rTri/iapTvp^ai,  as,  *,  j.,  wliCB 
»  oorrect  auuroption  lopcoting  the  sh^M  of  a  tower  it  verl&ed  by  obwrving  it  now  M 
band),  or,  if  direct  eiideaoe  of  thii  kind  ii  impoouble  [aa,  *.  g,,  in  rogiud  to  Iha  tbaocj 
of  atons),  whoa  perception  docs  not  witness  against  it  (4  ff/  ivTifiap^V^'")  >  in  all  oUiei 
oaaee  it  ia  false  (Diog.  L.,  X.  33  seq.;  GO  aeq.;  Sen.  Emp.,  Adi:  IfaOt.,  Til.  SU  titi^).  ■ 
Kpleurut  demanded  that  investigators  should  advance  from  the  phenomenal  to  Iha  Hardi  I 
for  the  unknown  (i,  e.,  to  tlic  search  for  causes  wblch  do  not  fall  under  the  obscrvstion  of  1 
llie  seuscs,  such  as,  in  particular,  tho  cxislenco  and  nature  of  atoms.  Diog,  L.,  X.  33:  trt/A  J 
rwv  iil/iuv  ajii   Tuti  faivoitivuv  xpi  aimcat^at).    But  Le  did  not  develop  mors  mlnuMr  I 
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tho  logical  theoiy  of  this  patli  of  investigatioii  (which  ZenOi  the  Epicurean,  and  Philo* 
demuB  afterward  attempted  to  do). 

The  feelings  {rcddrj)  are  the  criteria  for  prifctical  conduct  (Diog.  L.,  X.  34). 

Epicurus  treated  only  of  the  most  elementary  processes  of  knowledge  with  any  con* 
siderable  degree  of  attention ;  he  neglected  those  logical  operations  which  conduct  beyond 
the  deliverances  of  mere  perception.  Of  the  mathematical  sciences  he  affirmed  (according 
to  Ciai  De  /¥n.,  I.  21,  71) :  a  faisis  initiis  pro/eda  vera  non  possunt^  et  si  eaaent  vera,  nt^il 
afferrenlj  quo  jucundius,  i.  e.,  quo  melius  viveremus.  Cicero  says  further  (De  Fin.^  I.  7,  22): 
'*  In  anotlier  part  of  philosophy,  which  is  called  logic,  our  pliilosopher  (Epicurus)  seems  to 
me  weak  and  deticient ;  he  rejects  definition ;  he  gives  no  instruction  respecting  division 
and  distribution  ;  he  does  not  tell  how  reasoning  is  to  be  eflected  and  brought  to  a  right 
conclusion ;  nor  does  he  show  in  what  manner  fallacies  are  to  be  resolved  and  ambiguities 
brought  to  light"  Still,  the  work  of  Philodemus,  recently  published,  irep2  aiffieiuv  koX 
<nffiei6aeoiVj  which  is  founded  on  the  lectures  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  his  teacher,  contains 
a  respectable  attempt  at  a  theory  of  analogical  and  inductive  inference.  (See  Th.  Gomperz, 
in  the  above-cited  Herculan.  Siudienj  No.  1,  Preface,  where  an  essay  on  the  content  and 
worth  of  this  work  is  promised  in  the  numbers  yet  to  come.)  The  inference  from 
analogy  {6  Kara  rriv  dfioi&nrra  rpdrro^)  is  described  as  the  way  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Zeno  requires  tliat  different  individuals  of  the  same  genus  be  examined,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  constant  attributes;  these  may  then  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
individuals  of  the  same  genus.  According  to  Proclus,  in  EucL,  55,  59,  60,  Zeno  (who  had 
also  lieard  Cameades)  disputed  the  validity  of  mathematical  demonstration,  while  Posi* 
donius  the  Stoic  defended  it 

§  58.  The  Natnral  PhiloBophy  of  Epicurns  agrees  substantially  with 
that  of  Democritus.  According  to  Epicurus,  every  thing  w.hi(?h  tiik^s  "• 
place  has  its  natural^fiausesj  the  intervention_of  theGqds  is  unneces- 
sary ifor  the  explanation  of  phenomena.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  in  every 
particular  instance  to  designate  with  complete  certainty  the  real  natu- 
ral cause.  Nothing  can  come  from  the  non-existing,  and  nothing 
which  exists  can  pass  into  non-existence.  Atoms  and  space  exist  from 
eternity.  The  fomfer  have  a  specific  form,  magnitude,  and  weight. 
In  virtue  of  their  gravity,  the  atoms  were  originally  affected  with  a 
downward  motion,  all  falling  with  equal  rapidity.  The  first  collisions 
of  atoms  with  each  other  were  due  to  an  accidental  deviation  of  single 
atoms  from  the  vertical  line  of  descent ;  thus  some  of  them  became 
permanently  entangled  and  combined  with  each  other,  while  others 
rebounded  with  an  upward  or  side  motion,  whence,  ultimately,  the 
vortical  motion,  by  which  the  worlds  were  formed.  The  earth, 
together  with  all  the.  stars  visible  to  us,  form  but  one  of  an  infinite 
nnmber-of  existing  worlds.  The  stars  have  not  souls.  Their  real 
and  apparent  magnitudes  are  about  the  same.  In  the  intermundane 
spaces  dwell  the  gods.  Animals  and  men  are  products  of  the  earth ; 
the  rise  of  man  to  the  higher  stages  of  culture  has  been  gradual. 
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Mortis  were  formed  originally,  not  by  an  arliitrary,  but  by  a  nat 
jproceBB,  in  correspondence  with  our  eenaations  and  ideas.  Tlio  bouI 
lis  niatcriat  and  compoeed  of  exceedingly  fine  atoms.  It  is  nearly 
I  allied  in  nature  to  air  and  fire,  and  is  dispersed  tlirough  the  whole 
/body.  The  rational  soul  is  situated  in  tlio  breast.  lis  corporeal 
envelope  is  a  condition  of  the  subsistence  of  the  soul.  The  poaaibllity 
of  sensuous  perception  depends  on  the  existence  of  material  images, 
coming  frum  the  surfaces  of  things.  Opinion  or  belief  ia  due  to  the 
continued  working  of  impree&ioiis  on  ua.  The  will  is  excited,  but  not 
necessarily  determined  by  ideas.  Freedom  of  the  will  is  contingency 
(independence  of  causes)  iu  self-determination. 

ThR  Iplcnrrui  pbj-alw  liijiKlalljdiMUHnI  bfO,  CbarWtan  IPi^olegla  Sp4cim(yl7attiidt-C*ari*- 
tmltKia.  Luniliiii.  ItOi).  nnd  Pluucquct  (M  cammvinita  Epimri,  Tab.  llfiS);  Ihs  lhiH>l»gy  sf  EpImnH, 
bt  Jc.h-  rautil  (Slmlra.?,  IteS).  J.  U.  Kn>nii.»rtr  (Jmih.  ITItT).  J.  C^  SdiwiK  {C.ib.  HIS).  J.  A.  S.  Bl.lk* 
(Jriu.  nil).  ChrlnUph  Ui'lnrri  (In  bti  rrrnt.  pkilot  Se*rVt™-  L^I>^  !"(>-?«.  II.  p.  W  ii-(|,),  G.  F.  Scbu*- 
Dunn  lacUtdintma  dt  I[pinri  aiiiA-gin.ftuI.  icAiif..  Orrifnwilil.  I^>1);  bit  dooirlns  >ir  the  inortalitx  of 
Um  laul,  bji  J'O.  llctuclirr  (/>rr  Todtngtitmkt  M  dtu  GHidirn.  rim  liUlarUcJit  Enliti^tUmf.mU 
ifolultrer  KBi*t1iM  aif/ Kj./a-r  <ma  Jin  rtmitclitn  IMcAter  Luem.  e.-Pr..Trtrr,  tSKi.  CUtlta,r.  I 
A.  Lugc't  aiKihU-Mi  da  HatrfHalitmv,  md  biji  t/.  Brilragi  mr  Cixh.  da  Xat,  WlDUtthnr.  IBII.  | 

At  Ihe  hend  of  hia  pliyBies  Epiciirna  places  ihe  priQcipln :  "  Nothmg  cin  cone  fteua 
uotliing."  togctlior  witli  its  corrcisle:  "  The  eiisleiit  am  not  bcL-ome  iioii.eiiBlciit  "  (aiJUr 
yivera,  U  roi  /15  *iTof,  and  oi'<l(v  ^liprrai  tic  t6  fi^  6r,  Ep„  op.  Diog.  L,  X.  38).  Of 
tilings  oarporeal.  Bome  are  composite  and  somo  (oil  others)  are  the  constilueot  porta  of 
which  lliB  former  are  compounded  {ib.,  40  seq.).  Continued  diTiBinn  of  Iho  composite  muM 
■t  last  bring  ua  to  iiltimuto  indiviHible  sod  UDchoDgeable  elements  {arofia  ml  a/iirapi^Tay, 
uulesB  ETerj  thing  is  to  be  resolved  into  llie  non-eristenL  All  tbese  indivisible  and  primi- 
tive elements  am  indeed  of  various  magDitudos,  but  the;  are  loo  small  to  be  eeparateljr 
TiBibte.  They  have  uo  tiuallties  befond  mngnitiide.  Bhapc.  and  gravitv.  Their  number  ia 
infinite.  Farlher,  W  lliul  which  we  coll  vacunm  and  space  or  place  did  not  exist,  t?*f» 
would  be  notliing  In  whii:h  bodies  could  exist  and  move,  'ff'hstevor  tB  materinl  has  Ihrm 
dimeQHlons  and  tlie  power  of  resiBlaiice  (rd  rpi^i  diasrarAv  ^lera  avrin^iriof,  Sett.  Emp., 
Adu.  Math.,  L  31  d  at.);  empty  apace  H  intangible  nature  {^idt  ava^,  gi.  X.  2;  Dk^.  L., 
X. -W);  It  i«  rimif  ("place"),  viewed  as  that  in  which  a  body  ih  contained,  Rod  jr^ 
("room"),  viewed  as  that  which  admits  Iho  passa^  of  bodies  through  it. 

The  moat  considerable  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Epicurean  and  tho 
Democritiuin  physics  ia,  that  Epicurus,  in  order  to  cTplain  how  tlie  atoms  Drat  came  la 
eontaot  with  eadi  other,  asLTibea  to  them  a  certain  power  of  individual  or  arbitrary  solf- 
delennlnation,  in  virlue  of  which  they  devinled  slightly  from  llie  direct  line  of  fsll  (LiicrcL, 
IL  1116  seq. ;  (Sc  Dt  fin,.  I  6,  Be  Xat  Deor..  I.  IB.  etc.).  Ho  thus  attnbule 
to  atom*  that  species  of  f^dom  (or  rather  that  independence  of  law)  which  ho  aitributM    { 
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1  of  iLe  stoma  is  not  directed  bf  the  idea  of  Snnlity.    The  EmpedoaUan 
a  (Ariat.,  Phyt.,  IL  S.  Dt  Part  Anim.,  I.  1).   Iliat  among  the  numerous   forlniloiii    , 
f  nature  which  first  arose,  only  a  few  were  capnble  of  prolonged  life  and  <tin- 
wrveil  llii-ir  eilslence.  while  the  real  perished,  wns  renewed  by  the  Epicureans.    Lucrettna 
Uj*  [De  Acrvn  Xat,  I.,  lOJO  seq.); 
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Nam  eerie  neqve  eaneUio  primordia  rerum 
Ordine  »e  qu/aeqye  aique  eagaci  mente  iocofruiU^ 
Nee  quoa  quaeque  darent  motus  pepigere  pt-o/ede: 
Bed  quia  mtitta  modis  muUie  mtUata  per  omn4 
£x  infinUo  vexaniur  perciia  plaqis, 
Omne  genus  motua  et  eoetua  experiundo, 
Tandem  deveniunt  in  tales  diaposituras^ 
Qualibus  haec  rebus  consistit  summa  creaia. 

The  theory  of  a  divine  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  nature  was  also  expressly  denied  by 
Epicurus  himself.  Says  Epicurus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  76  seq.):  "It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  motions  of  the  stars,  their  rising  and  setting,  their  eclipses  aud  the  like,  are 
effected  and  regulated,  or  that  they  have  been  once  for  all  regulated  by  a  being  possessing 
at  the  same  time  complete  blessedness  and  immortality ;  for  labor  and  care  and  anger  and 
favor  are  not  compatible  with  happiness  and  self-sufficiency." 

A  world  {KSofwc)  is  a  section  of  the  infinite  universe,  containing  stars,  an  earth,  and 
every  variety  of  phenomena  (ncpioxfj  rtq  ovpavob^  aorpa  re  Kai  yiyv  nai  rravra  ra  ^v6fieva 
irepiixovoa^  anorofiijv  ixovoa  arrb  rov  ancipov^  Epic,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  88).  The  number 
of  such  worlds  is  infinite ;  they  are  not  eternal  ab  initio^  nor  will  they  endure  forever 
(ilrid,  88,  89). 

The  real  and  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  the 
same ;  for  if  the  effect  of  distance  were  to  reduce  (apparently)  their  (real)  magnitude,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  their  brilliancy,  which  nevertheless  remains  evidently  undiminished. 
The  gods  of  the  popular  faith  exist,  and  are  imperishable  and  blessed  beings.  We  possess 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  them,  for  they  often  appear  to  men  and  leave  behind  representa- 
tive images  {nfxt^^ei^)  in  the  mind.  But  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  men  respecting  the 
gods  are  false  assumptions  (&7roAi^<c  iffcvdel^)^  coutaining  much  that  is  incongruous  with 
the  idea  of  their  immortality  and  blessedness  (Epic,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  123  seq. ;  Cic,  De 
Nat  Dtor..  I.  IS  seq.).  The  gods  are  formed  of  the  finest  of  atoms,  and  dwell  in  the  void 
spaces  between  the  different  worlds  (Cic,  De  Nat  Dear.,  II.  23  ;  J>e  Div.^  II.  17  ;  Lucret., 
I.  59;  III.  18  seq.;  V.  147  seq.).  The  sage  finds  his  motive  for  revering  them,  not  in 
fear,  but  in  admiration  of  their  excellence. 

The  Soul  is  defined  by  Epicurus  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  63)  as  a  ai»fm  Xewtofiepic  ^ap*  Wav  t6 
iBpotofta  irapeairapfihnv  (see  above,  p.  206).  It  is  most  similar  in  nature  to  air ;  its  atoms 
are  very  different  from  those  of  fire ;  yet  in  its  composition  a  certain  portion  of  warm 
substance  is  united  with  the  aeriform.  In  death  the  atoms  of  the  soul  are  scattered  (Epic, 
ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  64  seq.;  Lucr.,  III.  418  seq.).  After  tliis  resolution  of  the  soul  into  its 
constituent  atoms,  sensation  ceases ;  the  cessation  of  which  is  death  (trriprfot^  aloB^etoi). 
When  death  comes,  we  no  longer  exist,  and  so  long  as  we  exist,  death  does  not  come, 
so  that  for  us  death  is  of  no  concern  {6  ddvaroc  ovdhf  np^  if^t  Epic,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X. 
124  seq.;  Lucret.,  III.  842  seq.).  Nothing  is  immaterial  except  empty  space,  which  can 
effect  nothing ;  the  soul,  therefore,  which  is  the  agent  of  distinct  operations,  is  material 
(Epic,  ibid.  X.  67). 

The  doctrine  of  material  effluxes  fVom  things  and  of  images  {d6uXa\  which  were  sup- 
posed necessary  to  perception,  was  shared  by  Epicurus  with  Democritus.  These  images, 
types  (rimoi)^  were  represented  as  coming  from  the  surface  of  things  and  making  their  way 
through  the  intervening  air  to  tlie  visual  faculty  or  the  understanding  (e<c  ^  ^<^  ^  ''^ 
SiAvoiav;  Diog.  L.,  X.  46-49;  Epicuri  fraqm.  Ubr.  II.  et  Jf.,  de  mUura,  Lucret.,  IV.  33  seq.). 

There  is  no  fiite  {eiftapfUvif)  in  the  world.    That  which  depends  on  us  is  not  subject  to 
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ilie  inSurace  of  uaj  eilernal  power  (rd  Tap'  i/iiv  adiairoroy),  and  it  U  our  power  of  fret 
Belf-detenninatiQii  which  makes  he  proper  subjects  of  praise  and  blame  (Epic,  ap.  Uog.  L^ 
X.  133;  c(.  Cic.  Acad.,  11.  30  ;  De  Falo,  10.  21 ;  De  Xat.  Dtorum,  1.  ib). 

The  interest  of  Epicurus  in  lus  uatural  philosophy  lurna  CBsenliiillf  <m  Ihe  dispnMf  of 
theoli^col  eipluuations  and  U^e  ostablishnieDt  of  ihc  oaturpliatic  pnnt^iple,  and  not  on  tha 
detetmiaation  of  completed  BcientiQc  tnitb. 

§  59.  The  Epicurean  EtliicB  is  fuiinded  on  the  Ethics  of  Uie  Cjre- 
n&icg.  Id  it  the  highest  good  is  detined  as  happiness.  Happiiiess, 
according  to  Epicurus,  is  sjiionvnioiis  with  pleasure,  for  this  is  what 
every  being  naturally  eeeke  to  acquire.  Pleasuro  may  result  either 
I'rom  motion  or  from  rest.  The  former  alone  was  recognized  by  the 
Cyrenaics;  but  this  pleasure,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  only  necessary 
when  lack  of  it  gives  ub  pain.  The  pleasure  of  rest  is  freedom  from 
pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  fiirther,  are  either  mental  or  bodily.  The 
more  powerful  sensations  are  not,  as  the  Cyrenaics  affirmed,  bodily, 
but  mental;  for  while  the  former  are  confined  to  the  moment,  the 
latter  are  connected  with  the  past  and  future,  through  memory  and 
hope,  which  thus  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  Of  the 
deaires,  some  are  natural  and  necessary,  others  natural  but  not  ne- 
cessary, and  still  others  neither  natural  nor  necessary.  Not  every 
species  of  pleasure  is  to  be  sought  after,  nor  is  every  pain  to  be 
tihunned ;  for  the  means  employed  to  secnre  a  certain  pleasure  are 
often  followed  by  pains  greater  than  the  pleasure  produced,  or  involve 
the  lose  of  other  pleasures,  and  that,  whose  immediate  effect  is  paJn- 
fiil,  often  serves  to  ward  off  greater  pain,  or  is  followed  by  a  pleae- 
nre  more  than  commensurate  with  the  pain  immediately  produced. 
"Whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  or  omit- 
ting any  action,  the  degrees  of  pleasure  and  jtain  which  can  be  foreseen 
as  Bnre  to  resnlt,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  commiseion 
of  the  act,  iiiust  he  weighed  and  compared,  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  aucording  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  tlio 
foreseen  result.  The  correct  insight  necessary  for  this  comparison  is 
the  cardinal  virtue.  From  it  flow  all  other  virtues.  The  virtnonft 
man  is  not  necessarily  he  who  is  in  the  postesaiun  j>f  pleasure,  but  he 
who  is  able  ti\jyoceed  rightly  in  the  quest  of  pleasure. 3But  since  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  in  conne«:tion  -j 
I  with  the  smallest  pussihle  smonnt  of  pain,  depends  on  a  correct 
praxis,  and  since  the  latter,  in  tUm,  is  dependent  on  coiTect  inaight,\ 
it  toIluWB  that  the  virtuous  man  alone  is  able  to  attain  the  end  de- 
scribed ;  on   the  other  hand,  the  virtuous  man  will  attain  it  without 
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failure.  Virtue,  then,  is  the  only  poesible  and  the  perfectly  sure  wayNl 
to  happiness.  The  sage,  who  as  such  possesses  virtue,  is  consequently  ) 
always  happy.  Duration  of  existence  does  not  affect  the  measure  ojp^ 
his  happiness. 

The  Moral  Philoftophf  of  the  Eplcnreftns  is  spedallj  treated  of  bj  Des  CoDtnrea  (Paiia,  I6861,  anotlier 
edition,  enlarired  by  Kuadel,  Hagne,  1686),  Batteux  (Paiia,  1768X  and  Oarre  (in  connection  with  his  transl. 
of  AtistoUe'B  £thtoB,  Vol.  I.,  Brcslan,  1798,  pp.  (H)-119);  cf.,  also,  £.  Platner,  Veber  dU  •toUoke  und  Xpi- 
Jtwtimshe  Srkidrung  vam  Unprung  de»  VtrgnlSigtn^  in  the  ilTeve  MibL  d€r  achdnen  Wim^  Vol  19. 

Epicurus^  owD  declarations  respecting  the  principles  of  ethics  maj  be  read  in  Book  X. 
of  Diogenes  L.,  especially  in  the  letter  from  Epicurus  to  Menceceus  (X.  122-135).  Exact- 
ness in  definition  and  rigid  deduction  do  not  there  appear  as  arts  in  which  Epicurus  was 
pre-eminent  He  utters  his  ideas  loosely,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  him,  and  with 
all  the  indeterminateness  of  unelaborated  thought.*  He  takes  no  pains  to  be  exact  and 
systematic,  his  only  aim  being  to  provide  rules  of  easy  practical  application.  The  principle 
of  pleasure  comes  to  view  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  his  discussion  in  the  following 
terms  (X.  128):  ifimnpf  apx^  i^oi  r^Aof  Xtyofiev  tlvai  rov  fuucapujg  ^^,  and  in  defense  of  it 
Epicurus  adds  (X.  129),  that  in  pleasure  we  are  cognizant  of  the  good  which  is  first  among 
all  goods  and  congenial  to  our  nature  (d/at^dv  ^pcirov  koI  ev)j£vtK6v\  the  beginning  of  all  our 
choosing  and  avoiding,  and  the  end  of  all  our  action,  sensation  being  the  criterion  by  which 
wo  judge  of  every  good.  But  previously  to  the  formulation  of  this  doctrine,  many  rules  of 
conduct  are  given,  the  various  species  of  desires  are  discussed,  pleasure  and  freedom  from 
pain  are  discoursed  upon,  and,  in  particular,  the  principle,  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided 
in  our  acts  of  choice  or  avoidance,  is  defined  (X.  128).  as^  health  and  mental  tranquillity 
(7  Tw  aufMToc  vyiaa  mu  1}  riTC  i^xvc  arapa^ia\  in  whidi  happiness  becomes  complete  (fireZ 
rnvTo  rob  fiatcapioc  ^^v  eari  riXoc).  Epicurus  nowhere'  states  In  the  form  of  a  definition 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  pleasure  (i^ov^)^  and  what  he  says  of  the  relation  of  posi* 
tive  to  negative  pleasure  (as  the  absence  of  pain)  is  very  indefinite.  In  the  letter  referred 
to,  after  an  exhortation  to  all  men  to  philosophize  in  every  period  of  life,  to  the  end  that 
fear  may  be  banished  and  happiness  (rr/v  nSaifujviav)  attained  (X.  122),  follows,  first  (123- 
127),  instruction  respecting  the  gods  and  respecting  death,  and  then  (127)  a  classification 
of  desires  (inSvfiiai).  Of  the  latter,  we  are  told  that  some  are  natural  (^iica<),  others 
empty  (xevai).  Of  the  natural  desires,  some  are  necessary  (avayjcaMu),  while  the  Qthers 
are  not  necessary  (pvaucai  fi6vov).  Those  which  are  natural  and  necessary,  are  necessary 
either  for  our  happiness  (fl'pdf  evdaifwviav,  which  is  obviously  taken  in  a  narrower  sense 
than  before),  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  in  an  untroubled  condition  (vp^  r^  rw 
06/iaToc  aox^iav),  or  for  hfe  itself  (^rpdc  aM  rd  Ct^X  (In  another  place,  Diog.  L.,  X. 
149,  the  desires  are  classified  simply  as  either  natural  and  necessary,  or  natural  and  not 
necessary,  or  neither  natural  nor  necessary :  desires  of  the  first  class  aim  at  the  removal 
of  pain ;  those  of  the  second  at  the  diversification  of  pleasure ;  and  those  of  the  third  at  the 
gratification  of  vanity,  ambition,  and  empty  conceits  generally.!  This  classification  is  criti- 
cised with  unjust  severity  by  Cicero,  De/*.,  II.  chJ  9.)  Proper  attention  to  these  distinc- 
tions, according  to  Epicurus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  12S)(  will  lead  to  the  right  conduct  of  life^ 
to  health  and  serenity,  and  consequently  to  happiness  {fuucapiof  Ct")*  I  For,  he  continues, 
/  the  object  of  all  our  actions  is  to  prevent  pain  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  (6fn  * 
ft^e  a^y^fiev,  lifyrt  rapPutftev),  [  We  have  need  of  pleasure  {i^ov^)  then,  when  its  absenc* 
brings  us  pain,  and  only  then.  Pleasure  is,  therefore,  the  starting-point  and  the  end  of 
happiness.    (How  the  two  statements:   "Pleasure  is  the  ethical  principle"  and  "We 
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have  Qocd  of  it  onlj  when  ila  absence  bringi  us  pais,"  can  be  rccondled,  or  how  oi 
the  conBequencc  of  tlie  other,  it  is  difficult  lo  eay ;   for  if  reallj  Uio  end  of  lUI  our  sctioa 
is  only  to  secure  our  freedom  from  pnin,  and  if  wo  have  no  ne<id  of  pleasure  -Mwlit 
when  ilB  absence  would  be  painful,  pleasure  is  obyioiisly  not  an  end  but  s  means.)    After 
the  (Rbove-given)  brief  juatillcation  of  t)ie  hedonic  priociplQ  (X.   IS9),  Kpiuirtia  labor* 
lo  disprove  llie  mialnken  idea  that  all  kinds  of  pleasure  are  worthy  to  be  sought  after. 
He  admits  that  every  pleasure,  willioiit  distinction,  is  a  natural  and  therefore  a  good  thing, 
and  lliat  every  pnia  is  an  evil,  but  demands  that,  before  deciding  in  favor  of  a  K**^ 
jilessure  or  against  a  certain  pain,  we  weigh  its  consequences  (av/ifitrpiieit),  and  thnt  II 
then  adopt  or  reject  it  according  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  o 
In  the  light  of  Ibis  principle,  Epicurus  then  recommends,  with  special  emphasis  mod 
tiOD,  the  accusloming  of  one's  self  to  a  simple  manner  of  life,  abstinence  from  ooatly  m 
inlemperale  enjoyments,  or,  at  most,  only  a  rare  indulgence  in  them,  so  tliut  health  may  U 
preserved  and  the  charm  of  pleasure  may  remMo  imdiminialied.     To  givo  greater  Ibrce  1^ 
his  recommend  a  I  ions,  he  returns  to  llie  proposition,  tliat  the  proper  end  of  life  is 
from  bodily  and  mental  suflering  (ji'/ri  iXyriv  Kara  au/io,  id/rc  TaparmBni  tori  y^j^). 
Right  calculation  is  the  essence  of  practical  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  result  of  fihl- 
losophy  and  the  source  of  all  other  virtues  (Diog.  L.,  X.  13!).    It  is  impossible  to  li<i« 
agreeably  (ifi'tuf)  without  living  prudently,  decently,  and  npriglitly  (ippoviiiut  nal  laMn 
■oi  6iKaiijf),     Conversely,  it  is  imposaibla   that  a  life  thus   directed  should  not  be  ■ 
the  same  time  an  ngrecabla  one;   the  virtues  and  pleasure  grow  together  insepanfalT'  I 
(avfin-i^ininBiv  bI  apcrai  Ty  (?>'  i^fcK.  ^  132).      Epicurus  concludes  his  letter  by  portray  J 
ing  the  happy  lifb  of  the  ssge.  who,  concerning  the  goda,  holds  thst  opiuioa  whidi  l| 
demanded  by  reason  and  piety,  does  not  fear  death,  rightly  valuea  all  natural  goods,  knoi 
that  there  is  do  such  thing  as  fate,  \>ut  by  his  insight  is  raised  above  tiie  conlingoncies  oj 
life,  tlveming  it  botur  lo  Aiil  of  bis  end  in  single  inBlances  after  intelli^Dt  dellberatici 
than  to  lie  fortunate  witliout  intelligence   {uptimv   I'lvai   va/ii^ur  (iioj/rrut  in/xtiy, 
uiw^ioTuf  (tri'j'rrv),  the  man  who,  in  one  word,  lives  like  a  god  among  men  in  tlie  eujo^ 
ment  of  Immortal  goods  (X.  l/t^l3r>). 

Tlie  Kpicureans  deny  that  llie  laws  of  ethics  are  innate  in  man,  or  that  they  n 
invented  and  violently  imposed  on  him  by  his  first  rulers;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
result  of  the  judgment  of  eminent  and  leading  men  respecting  wbnt  is  useful  (mi/iMpott)  d 
society  (Hermsrclius,  ap.  Forphyr.,  Ih  AbaHn^  1.  chs.  1-Vi;  cf.  Bemays.  ThmjAr.  i 
iter  Frommigkeit,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  8  seq.). 

Epicurus  distinguishes  (op.  Diog.  L,  X.  I3G)  between  two  ^Mdes  of  ])!easiira,  Tii. :  tike  ' 
pleasure  of  rest,  mraarvi'OT'ti  if*"^  {tlabiKliu  cohplata,  Ciii,  De  f^n..  IL  3\  and  tin 
pleasure  of  motion,  <}  airi  niit/aiv  i/iav^  (mriapttu  in  motv,  Cie.,  tbid,);  the  former  is  doflocd 
as  freedom  IVom  trouble  and  Ubor  {atapaiia  tai  iirmia),  the  latter  as  joy  and  cheerflilc 
(j(npil  mi  ti/fpoalnt/y.  In  his  conception  of  the  "pleasure  of  rest."  Epicurus  vi 
times  identifying  the  latter  with  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  arises  (Vvm  the  rt 
ef  a  pain,  and  sometimes  with  the  mere  absence  of  pain.  Tills  uncertainly  Is  the  t 
iinfbrtunate,  since  the  term  r/drn^  (like  votupltu  and  "pleasure")  never  receives  to  Um 
ordinary  usage  the  signification  of  abience  o/  pain ;  Cicero's  severe  censure  (Zte  /ftk,  II. 
3  seq.)  of  the  carelessnesH  and  obscurity  of  Epicurus  in  the  employment  of  thu  tcm  1% 
therefore,  not  ungrounded.  Yet  Cicero's  account  appean  to  be  not  wliolly  (Vee  frotn  m 
apprehensions.  Thus  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  inexact  apprehension  of  the  di 
Rpicurus.  tint  Cicero  should  suppose  that  Epicurus  identiHed  the  highest  plea 
the  absence  nf  pain  as  such  (J*  Fh.,  I.  1 1 ;  11.  3  Beq,)i  Epicurus  (a;i.  Diog.  L.,  X.  Ii 
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3uval  of  pain  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  higllii 
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fnteaaificaUon  of  pleasure  (for  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  latter 
always  ioTolves  the  former,  but  not  conversely). 

It  would  fti^iear  from  the  accounts  of  Cicero  {De  Ftn.,  L  *l  and  17 ;  IL  30)  that  Epicu- 
rus derived  all  psydiical  pleasure  from  the  memory  of  past  or  the  hope  of  future  corporeal 
pleasures.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Epicurus  now  at 
liaiid,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  point  he  has  been  misunderstood.  Memory 
and  hope  are,  indeed,  according  to  Epicurus,  the  ground  of  the  higher  worth  of  psychical 
pleasure,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  taught  that  they  were  the  only  source  of  such  pleasure. 
It  is  right  to  say  only  (according  to  Epiourus),  that  all  psychical  pleasure  originates  in  one 
way  or  another  in  sensuous  pleasure.  In  »  letter  quoted  by  Diog.  L.  (X.  22),  Epicurus 
declares  with  reference  to  himself,  that  his  bodily  pains  are  outweighed  in  his  old  age  by 
the  pleasure  which  the  recollection  of  his  philosophical  discoveries  affords  him. 

The  alleged  averment  of  Epicurus  in  his  work  irepH  riXov^  (see  Diog.  L.,  X.  6),  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  should  understand  by  the  good,  if  sensuous  pleasures  were  taken 
away  {h^aipciv  fthv  raq  6ia  xv7ju»v  rfdova^^  a^pw  Si  xal  rac  6i*  w^podtaiuv  Kal  rac  6t*  OKpoa* 
ftdruv  Kal  toc  iia  nop<^\  is  compatible  not  only  with  the  doctrine  that  sensuous  plea- 
sures are  the  only  real  ones,  but  also  with  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  other  pleasures,  so  that  with  them  all  others  would  disappear.  If  we  adopt  the 
latter  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  the  word  a^peiv  in  the  passage  above  quoted  must 
not  be  understood  in  tlie  Aristotelian  sense,  as  denoting  merely  mental  abstraction,  but 
as  signifying  an  attempt  (of  course  only  in  thought)  at  real  removal  In  what  manner 
intellectual  pleasures  are  dependent  on  sensuous  pleasures  is  left  undetermined. 

Epicurus  says  expressly  that  no  kind  of  pleasure  deserves  in  itself  to  be  rejected, 
though  many  a  pleasure  must  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  its  consequences  (Diog.  L.,  X. 
141,  cf.  142).  The  conception  of  a  distinction  in  the  worth  of  different  pleasures,  as 
determined  by  their  quality,  according  to  which  the  one  pleasure  could  be  termed  refined, 
the  other  less  refined,  or  unrefined,  finds  no  place  in  the  Epicurean  system.  Hence  the 
conception  of  honor  remains  inexplicable  in  the  Epicurean  theory,  and  in  the  praxis  of  the 
Epicureans  it  was,  so  far  as  possible,  placed  in  the  backg^und.  It  was  these  deficiencies 
that  occasioned  the  most  weighty  and  annihilating  objections  of  Cicero  (De  /Vn.,  II.) 
against  Epicureanism.  Tet  these  causes  also  secured  for  the  system  its  most  extensive 
acceptation  at  the  time,  when  the  thirst  for  pleasure  and  despotism  had  broken  down  the 
antique  sentiment  of  honor. 

In  principle  the  Epicurean  ethics  is  a  system  of  egoism ;  for  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  is  treated  as  identical  with  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  is  required  in 
all  cases  to  furnish  the  law  of  action.  Even  Friendship  is  explained  by  this  principle. 
Friendship,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  best  means  of  assuring  to  man  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  Some  of  the  Epicureans  (according  to  Cic,  De  /m.,  L  20)  added  to  this  two 
other  theories  of  friendship,  some  asserting  tliat  it  began  in  the  idea  of  profit,  which  in 
the  natural  progress  of  friendly  intercourse  became  changed  into  a  sentiment  of  unselfish 
good-will,  and  others  affirming  that  a  covenant  among  the  wise  men  bound  them  to  love 
each  his  fVicnd  as  himself.  Epicurus  himself  is  the  author  of  the  aphorism  (ascribed  to 
to  him  in  Plutarch,  Non  Posse  SuavUer  Vivisec,  Epicurumj  15.  4):  **It  is  more  pleasant  to 
do  than  to  receive  good  "  (rd  ev  noulv  ^lov  rob  irdax^iv)*  Yet  through  the  great  weight 
which,  both  in  theory  and  in  their  actual  life  with  each  other,  was  laid  by  the  Epicureans 
on  (Viendship  (a  social  development  which  only  became  possible  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
bond  which  in  earlier  times  had  so  closely  united  each  individual  citizen  to  the  civil  com- 
munity), Epicureanism  aided  in  softening  down  tlie  asperity  and  exdusiveness  of  ancient 
«Mnners  and  m  cultivating  the  social  virtues  of  oompamonableness,  compatibility,  friendly 
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noM.  geotletiesg,  bensBcence,  and  gratitude,  and  so  performed  a  work  wboae  nwrit  ahouM 

not  be  iinderestiinatad. 

IT  we  Mimpare  the  Epicurean  teaching  with  the  Cjrenaic,  we  disi-over,  along  with  their 
agreement  in  tlieir  general  principle,  the  prioi'iple  of  Hedonism,  two  main  differences  (of 
.    wliich  Diog-.  L.  treats,  X  136,  137).    The  Cyrenaics  posit  only  the  positive  pleasure  wlucjt  J 
is  connected  with  geotle  motion  (iUio  iuvitctic),  whera   Epicurus  posits  not  onlj  tliia.  but  I 
also  tlie  negative  pleasure  connected  willi  repose   {oiTaanmBTiaj   ij<k»^l,      FnrUier,  tha  ^ 
Cyrenaics  nfflrra  that  ilie  worst  paioa  arc  bodily,  while  EpicuruB  nftlnns  iJiem  tn  be  pay- 
clilcal,  sinne  the  soul  aufTers  from  that  which  is  paat  and  front  thnt  which  is  to  oome :  io 
like  ninuner,  to  Uie   former,  bodily  pleasure  aeema  the  greater;  to  Uie  Utter,  pBjcliicaL 
The  ethical  toacliiiigs  of  the  prirnHpal  repreeentntires  of  the  Cyrt-nolc  school  Mller  Aria* 
tippus  were  all  incorporated  into  the  Epicurean  system.      Thus  Epiciirua  oBTeed  wiA 
Theodorus  that  the  ethical  "end"  was  a  general  slate  rather  than  particular  pleasure*, 
with  Hegefiias,  that  the  principal  thing  was  to  avert  suffering,  and  with  Aanicerii,  that 
the  sage  should  zealously  cullivalo  friendghip. 

That  by  which  Epicureanism  is  scicntltlcally  justified.  Ja  its  endeavor  to  reach  objccUr* 
knowledge  by  rigidly  excluding  (or  attempting  to  exclude)  mythical  forma  ond  coneepliomi. 
Its  deBcienC}'  lies  in  its  restriction  to  those  most  clenienlary  and  lowest  splicrua  of  invev- 
tigaCion,  in  which  alone,  as  things  tliea  were,  knowledge  having  even  the  show  of  eiac^ 
noss  and  free  from  poetic  and  semi-poetio  forms  was  possible,  and  in  its  explabing  awaj 
whatever  was  not  susceptible  of  scientific  explanation  in  aixvrdance  with  the  insulBdent 
hypotheses  of  the  system.  The  iBdeoisiveneBS  of  llie  struggle  t>clweeD  Epicureanism  aod 
the  mora  ideal  philosopliicol  schools,  and  the  rise  of  Skepticism  and  Eclecticism,  can  ba 
otherwise  oxplained  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  abatement  of  the  deaire  for  knowledge 
They  were  rather  (and  to-day  something  of  the  same  kind  is  being  repeated)  the  uatural 
result  of  ilie  distribution  of  dlOerent  advantages  and  detldcnciea  among  tliese  voiiona 
•chools:  the  idealistio  philosophers  sacrificed  (as  ihey  still  da  to  a  great  extent  to-day)^ 
in  many  respects,  scientific  purity  and  rigor  of  form  Io  an  unconsciously  poetiod,  or  at 
least  half-poetic,  manner  of  apprehending  tlie  higliest  objects  o(  knowledge:  wliile  RjA- 
cureonism  (like  nil  exclusively  realistic  systems),  in  its  endeavor  to  present  a  perfectly  clesr 
and  intelligible  acDounl  of  things  on  the  priocipls  of  immanent  natural  causality,  ignortd 
largely  the  existence  and  importance  of  objects  which  were  then  incapable  of  Mptanation 
under  a  form  so  strictly  scicBtific.  Cf.,  further,  respecting  the  significance  of  Kpncu- 
reaniBm,  the  sections  on  this  subject  in  A.  Lange's  Goeh.  da  iTntenWumiu,  Iserlohn,  18SS, 
and  in  his  Xevt  ScUrajt  lar  Getch.  dn  Maltrialimut,  Winterthur,  1*67. 

§  60.  The  resiilta  of  the  j;reat  p hi losopi  ileal  ajstems  were  not  only 
reproduced  or  appropriateil  and  developed  in  tlie  bcIiooIs  which  fol- 
lowed, but  were  Buhjected  to  a  critit-al  revision  and  re- examination, 
which  led  either  to  their  being  remodeled  and  Mended  together  ia 
new  sj^Btenis,  or  to  doubt  in  regard  to  all  of  them  and  in  regard  to 
the  cognoscibility  of  any  thing,  V.  e.,  to  Ecleclicism  and  Skepticism. 

There  appeared  in  Buccea^ion  three  Skeptical  Bchoob  or  groape  of 
phiIo»opher9 :  1)  Pjrrho  of  Elis  (in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
and  bis  earlieBt  followers ;  2)  the  so  called  Middle  Academy,  or  lh« 
eecond  and  third  Academic  Schoolc ;  3)  the  Litter  Skeptic-e,  b^ni 
'With  .lEneaidemuB,  who  again  madt;  the  teaching  of  Pyrrho  the  h 
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of  their  own  teaching.  The  Bkepticism  of  the  Middle  Academj, 
issuing  from  the  Platonic  Dialectic,  was  less  radical  than  that  of  the 
Pyrrhonists,  since  it  was  directed  principallj  against  a  determinate 
fonn  of  doctrine,  namely,  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  and 
was  at  least  so  far  from  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, that  it  admitted  the  existence  of  probabilities,  of  which  various 
degrees  were  distinguished. 

The  earlier  school  of  Skeptics,  among  whom,  next  to  Pyrrho, 
Timon  of  Phlius,  the  Sillograph,  was  the  most  important,  asserted  that 
of  every  two  mutually  contradictory  propositions,  one  was  not  more 
true  than  the  other.-/  They  sought,  by  withholding  their  judgment  in 
all  cases,  to  secure  peace  of  mind,  and  esteemed  every  thing  except 
virtue  indifferent.  Among  the  later  Skeptics,  the  most  noteworthy 
was  ^uesidemus,  who  went  back  to  Pyrrho  in  philosophy,  was  the 
author  of  ten  skeptical  ^^  tropes,"  and  attempted,  on  the  basis  of  Skep- 
ticism, to  revive  the  philosophy  of  Ileraclitus.  Beside  him  we  may 
mention,  in  particular,  Agrippa,  who  reduced  the  ten  tropes  to  live, 
Favorinus,  who  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  Academic  and 
the  Pyrrhonic  form  of  doubt,  and  Sextus,  who  belonged  to  the  em- 
pirical school  of  physicians,  and  composed  the  works,  still  extant, 
entitled  *' Pyrrhonic  Sketches"  and  '*  Against  the  Dogmatists." 

Of  the  Skeptldem  of  Pjirbo  tr«at  Joh.  ArrhenlM  (Upiw  170SX  O.  Ploncqoet  (TQb.  175SX  Klnderrftter 
lAn  P.  doetr.  omnis  toUatur  9irttu^  Lelpslc,  17S9X  J.  O.  Munch  (/>«  Notiont  atqus  Indoie  ScepUolsmit 
natninaUm  PyrrhonimnU  Altd.  1796X  B.  Brodersen  (Dt  phUo$.  PyrrhotvU,  Kiel,  1819),  J.  B.  Thorbecka 
{Quid  inter  aeadem.  ti  9oepL  intetf^  Leyden,  1821);  on  Timon,  tee  Jos.  F.  Langbelnrieh  (Dim,  tr«9  d6 
Tim&ns  tUlographo^  ace.  fftMdemfragmtnia^  Lelpe.  1720-24),  and,  of  more  recent  writer*,  Wftcbsrauth  (2^ 
Tlmons  PMituio  eeteHitqvs  aiUographU  Gratci*^  Lei  pa.  16M);  c£,  respecting  the  general  snbject  of  SUM 
among  the  Greeks,  Franx  Anton  WOIke  (Wnrschau,  1820X  and  Frledr.  Paul  (Berlin,  1821X  FragmenU  of 
the  writings  of  Timon  are  found  in  the  Anthology  published  by  F.  Jacobs,  flnom  the  Palatine  Codex  (Leips. 
1S18-17).  Ct  D.  Zimmermana,  Pardtllunif  d€r  P^rrh.  Ph,^  Erl.  1841 ;  Ueber  Vritpr,  u.  Bedmtung  dtr 
PyrrK  Ph^  ib.  1S48;  CommwiatUK,  qua  Ttmonit  PhUaHi  HUontm  rtUquiae  a  SeoBto  Empirieo  tradita4 
taBjOanafUur  {G.-Pr.\  ib,  18<».  Salsset  treaU  of  ^nesidemus,  In  X«  SoeptidmM:  AenMdime,  Pamsai^ 
Kant,  Sd  ed.,  Paria,  1867. 

For  the  literature  relating  to  the  Middle  Academy,  see  above,  f  44,  p.  184.  For  the  editions  of  the  two 
works  of  Sextus  Empirieus  (P}frrhon,  JnsMut  JAftr.  ///.,  and  OoiUra  MathmnatieoK  Libri  XJ.\  see  above, 
S  7,  p.  21.  Cf.  L  Kayser,  Ueber  Seattun  JCmpir.  Sckrift  rpbt  Aoyucovv,  in  the  Bhein,  Maa.  /.  PK,  new 
series.  Vlf.  1800,  pp.  161-190;  C.  Jourdain,  :Seaet  Empir.  et  la  Philotiopkis  SoolaMqu*^  Paris,  185& 

Cf.  TafeU  Gtmsk,  dt%  Steptidmnu^  TQbingen,  1884 ;  Nomuui  Maoooll,  T%€  Grtek  SktpUetfrom  Pyrrho 
to  SeBDtma^  London  and  Cambridge,  1869. 

Pyrrlio  of  Blis  (about  360-270  a  c)  is  said  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  61,  cC  Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math., 
VII.  13)  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Brjso  (or  Dryso),  who  was  a  son  and  disciple  of  Stilpo; 
yet  this  statement  is  very  doubtful,  since  Brjso,  if  he  was  really  a  son  of  Stilpo,  must  have 
been  young;er  than  Pyrrho ;  according  to  other  accounts,  Bryso  was  a  disciple  of  Socraten 
or  of  Euclid  of  Meg^ra,  Socrates'  disciple.  Perhaps  this  Bryso,  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  the 
Bryso  of  Heradea,  from  whose  dialogues,  according  to  Tlieopompus,  ap.  Athenicus,  XI. 
p.  60S,  Plato  was  said  to  have  borrowed  oonsiderablj  (perhaps,  in  particular,  in  the  Theae- 
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te  Beema  to  have  thought  bigUy  or  the  doctrineE  of  Detnocritiii,  but  to 
moBt  other  philosophers,  regardrng  Ihem  us  Soiihisti  (Diog,  L.,  IX.  61  and  G9).     He  acDoni- 
pnoiod  AOMttrchuB,  the  Democrileun,  of  Ihe  suite  of  Aleinniier  the  Great,  on  his  mlhtar]' 
cimpai^B,  SB  Tar  as  India.     He  tiecame  of  llie  opinion,  that  notjiing  wdh  beautiful  or  hate* 
(ill.  jUBt  or  unjust,  in  reality  (rg  a}ji6eif,  Dio(;.  L,,  IX.  61,  for  whiidi  we   find  ^'<nt,  ib.  lUI, 
and  in  Seit.  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.,  XI.  140)^  in  itself  every  lliiDK  Was  juBt  as  much  nnij  just 
H  little  [oiiiv  /idfjun)  the  one  as  tlie  other;   every  thhig  depcnilpil  un  humim  iaBtitution 
and  custom.     He□<^Q  Pjrrho  taiiij^bC  tliat  real  tilings  nere  inaccesBible  to  human  knowledge    , 
or  incompreliensible  (Q«iraAi?yu'a).  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  aliBlaiD  from  judgii^  (•'">X*')-  d 
The  eitsraal  circiimBtannts  of  humau  life  are  all  indiB*ereut  {a6iafi>poir):  it  becomei  Iho  | 
wiao  tnaii,  whatever  may  belall  him,  always  to  prcsorve  cotnpleto  trauquillity  of  miud,  and  l 
to  allow   nothing  to  disturb  bia  equantmitj  {arapaila,   Diog.   L.,   IX.  Gl,  63,  66-68;   cf. 
Cic.  Dt  Fin.,  II.   13;   III.  3  and  1;  IV.   IS:   Fyrrho,  qui  lirtuOi  amtliiuta,  nihil  cmnnut 
quod  aj^laidum  tit,  ivhruivat).     The  Fyrrhonists  were  termed  (ucpording  to  Diog.  L..  SK. 
69J  doubters  {aTropip-inoi),  skeptios   inrTmioi),  suspwiders   of  judgment  ((^ctikoJ),  and 
iniiuirers  [iifn/rmoi).     Pyrrho  himself  developed  Ms  views  only  orally  (Diog.  L.,  Pntra,  IG; 
SX.  103),     It  was  thuB  easy  for  liis  name  to  become  a  typical  one,  aod  for  many  views  la 
be  BBCf ibed  lo  him  b-  Inter  disciples  and  writ*rB,  which  were  only  the  tIswh  of  Iho  whool. 
The  most  corrrct  reports  of  his  doctrines  are  those  which  are  derived  IVom  the  writing  of    ■ 
Timon,  his  disciple  (termed  by  Seit.  F.mpir.,  Adv.  Math,,  I.  B3:  i  wpo^^rtit  ruv  IKi^^uwic  J 
W,«.).  I 

As  immediate  disciples  of  Pyrrho,  Diog.  L.  (IX.  GT,  69)  namps,  among  otliers,  Philo  of  I 
AthcDB,  Nauaipbauea  of  Teos,  the  Democrltcan,  who  nnerwnrd  became  a  teacher  of  Kpl-  I 
ourus,  and,  as  the  most  eminent  of  all,  Timon  of  Phlius.  Timon  (bom  about  SSG.  dies  J 
about  33t  B.  c.),  whom  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  109)  Stilpo,  the  Mcgarian,  had  instructed  I 
before  ^rrho,  was  llio  author  of  satirical  poems,  ZiUw,  in  lliree  books,  in  which  h«  J 
treated  and  reviled  as  babblers  all  the  Greek  philoeopbers,  except  Xenoiihanes,  who.  lie  I 
said.  Iind  soDght  for  the  real  truth,  disengaged  from  useless  subtleties,  and  Pyrrho,  wlio  I 
found  it.  In  opposition  to  the  nssertion,  that  the  truth  was  knon'u  tlirongh  the  co^pen-  I 
tioD  of  the  senaes  and  the  intellect,  Timon,  wbo  held  both  to  be  deceptive,  repealed  tlw  J 
verse:  "Altagas  and  Numenius"  (two  nolorious  cheaters)  "came  together"  larr^}.8ar  m 
'Arrayac  re  Kal  Soffii/riof),  According  lo  AHstoolea  (ap.  Eiiseb.,  IVarpitr.  Sfang.,  XIV.  IS),  I 
Timon  appears  to  have  developed  the  main  thesis  of  skepticism  in  the  following  manner:  'I 
He  who  would  attain  to  happiness  must  consider  three  lliiugs:  1)  the  nature  of  tilings,  I 
t)  how  we  are  to  eonduct  ourselves  with  reference  lo  them.  3)  Iho  (llieoretical  and  proc-  I 
tleal)  result  Sowing  from  this  conduct.  There  exist  no  fltcd  diR^rences  among  Ihingsj  aU  I 
things  are  unstable  and  can  not  be  judged  of  by  us.  Owing  to  ibo  instabillly  of  Ihiligs  oiir  ■ 
perueptions  and  representations  are  neither  true  nor  faUe,  and  on  Iherefbre  not  be  relied  1 
upon.  Adopting  iliis  view,  we  become  non-commitlal  (we  decide,  say  nothing)  or  tVvt  I 
from  all  theoretical  bias  (a^o'ci),  and  thus  eecure  imperturbnbleness  nf  mind  (ampofis),  M 
TIiIb  stole  of  mind  follows  our  aiuipension  of  judgment  (iwoj^)  as  its  shadow  (inua;  rpiimv,  I 
Diog.  L..  IX  10T).  The  subject  of  doubt  is  not  what  appears  (the  phenomenon),  but  what  I 
la.  Says  Timon  {op.  Diog..  IX.  IDS):  "That  a  thing  is  sweet  I  do  not  affirm,  but  tmlf  I 
*dmit  lliat  it  appears  so."  In  his  u-ork  entitled  lliSwv,  Timon  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX.  I 
IE)  expUined  his  eipreaslon,  iniiln-  /id/.>ai',  as  equivalent  to  fi^hi  6piiriv  or  aitpoeBiTtiv  |w*  ■ 
determine  nothing  ami  assent  lo  nothing).  Tlie  grounds  for  every  proposition  and  ttt  m 
ootitradlctory  opposite  show  ihemselven  equally  strong  {imaffhrtia  tuv  Mjttv).  Anollivr  fl 
exfirefsion  for  the  skoplirni  withholding  of  one'H  judgment  1b  apfirlila,  or  oquilibnun  4 
fibi'L  74),     Tlie  <niiiv  fla^il^/  is  intended  by  Iho  Skeptica  to  be  taken,  Uiil  in  the  jiositiTt    I 
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flense  of  asserting  real  equality,  but  only  in  a  pri^atiTe  sense  (ov  derfjcuc,  ^AA*  avaiperiKUf;), 
as  when  it  is  said,  '*  Scylla  exists  no  more  than  the  ChimsBra,'*  i  «.,  neither  exists  {ibid,  15^ 
All  these  principles,  after  being  first  applied  against  the  assertions  of  the  dogmatists, 
were  finally  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  in  order  that  in  the  end  not  even  these  prin- 
ciples should  retain  the  character  of  fixed  assertions ;  just  as  every  other  A^T'Of,  or  asser- 
tion, could  be  met  by  a  contradictory  assertion,  so  also  could  these  (i&.,  76,  given,  apparently, 
as  an  affirmation  of  Timon).  In  this  position,  obviously,  Skepticism,  carrying  its  own  prin- 
ciple to  the  extreme,  at  last  destroys  itself;  besides,  the  Skeptics,  while  arguifig  against  the 
force  of  logical  forms,  could  not  but  employ  them  themselves,  thus  conceding  to  them  in 
fact  the  force  which  their  theory  denied  them  (except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  employ- 
ment  of  them  fVom  the  Skeptical  stand-point  was  declared  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  and 
intended  merely  to  show  that  if  they  were  valid  they  might  be  turned  against  themselves, 
and  were  thus  self-destructive). 

The  later  Skeptics,  who  styled  themselves  Pyrrhonists,  were  accustomed  to  define  the 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  Middle  Academy  (see  above,  §  44)  and  the  Pyrrho- 
nistic  doubters,  by  saying  that  the  Academics  of  the  schools  of  Arcesilas  and  Cameades 
asserted  that  they  knew  only  one  thing,  luz. :  that  nothing  was  knowable,  while  the  Pyr- 
rhonists  denied  even  this  one  supposed  certainty  (Sext  £mp.,  Hypotyp.  P^prhon.^  L  3,  226, 
233 ;  cf.  Gell.,  N.  A.^  XI.  5,  8).  But  this  appreciation  is  incorrect  In  what  concerns  the 
Academics ;  for  neither  Arcesilas  (Cic,  Acad.  Post^  J.  12,  46)  nor  Cameades  (Cic,  Acad, 
Pr.^  II.  9,  28)  ascribed  to  the  theses  of  Skepticism  complete  certainty.  It  is  correct  only 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  Skepticism  of  tlio  Academics  was  less  radical  than  that  of  the 
Pyrrhonists,  but  not  for  the  reason  above  cited,  but  because  it  admitted  a  theory  of  proba- 
bility (against  which  Sext.  Emp.  contends.  Adv.  Malh.^  YII.  435  seq.),  and,  in  what  con- 
cerns Arcesilas,  because  this  philosopher  (according  to  Sext.  Emp.,  Hyp,  Pyrrh.,  I.  234, 
and  others)  employed  his  method  of  negative  criticism  only  as  a  preliminary  to  the  com- 
munication of  Plato's  teachings  (provided,  for  the  rest,  that  this  statement  is  exact  or 
referred  to  the  right  person).  There  existed  besides  a  very  important  difference  between 
the  Academic  and  the  Pyrrhonic  Skeptics,  in  that  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  Academics, 
saw  in  ataraxy  the  supreme  end  of  philosophy. 

After  that  the  Academy  (in  the  persons  of  Philo  of  Larissa  and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
and  their  successors)  had  gone  over  to  an  eclectic  dogmatism,  the  Skeptical  doctrine  of 
Pyrrho  was  renewed,  especially  by  uEnesidemus.  ^nesidemus  of  Cnossus  appears  to 
have  taught  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  century  afler  Christ.  He  wrote  Uvppuveiuv  Xdyuv 
btcrci  pip?ua  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  116),  of  which  Photius  {BibL  cod^  212)  prepared  an  abridgment, 
which  is  still  extant,  but  is  very  brief.  His  stand-point  is  not  that  of  pure  Skepticism, 
since  he  proposed,  by  the  employment  of  the  skeptical  principle,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  renewed  Heraclitism.  He  proposed  (according  to  Sext.  Emp.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  210)  to 
show  first  that  contradictory  predicates  appeared  to  be  applicable  to  the  same  thing,  in 
order  to  break  tlie  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  such  predicates  were  in  reality  thus  appli- 
cable. With  liim  doubt  was  not  doctrinal,  but  directive  (ayuy-ij).  The  ten  ways  {rpdnot) 
of  justifying  doubt,  which,  according  to  Sext.  Empir.,  Byp.  Pyrrh.^  I.  36,  were  traditional 
among  the  earlier  Skeptics  {irapd  rotg  apxatortpoiq  OKtrrruuH^)^  appear  to  have  been  first 
enumerated  fn  his  work,  and  not  in  that  of  Timon  ;  Scxtus  treats  Agrippa  as  the  first  of 
the  **  Later  Skeptics."  The  ten  tropes  (otherwise  termed  }.6yot  or  rdn-w)  were,  according 
to  Sext  Empir.  (Byp.  Pyrrh.,  1.  36  seq.)  and  I)iog.  L.  (IX.  79  seq.)  severally  as  follows : 
The  first  was  derived  fVom  the  difflBrent  constitution  of  the  various  classes  of  animated 
beings,  resulting  in  differences  in  their  modes  of  apprehending  the  same  objects,  of  which 
modes  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which,  if  either,  was  correct ;  the  second  was  drawm 
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ftxon  the  diCTerent  constitution  o.  diflbrent  men,  whence  Ae 
third,  (taia  the  diCTereiit  ilructure  or  the  several  organs  of  senge ;  the  fourth,  froni  the 
variability  of  uur  phjsiciil  and  mental  conditions;  the  Bnh,  fi-oni  the  dicersitioi  of  appear- 
ance due  to  [losilioD,  distaDco,  oud  place;  the  aiilh,  from  the  (act  that  no  object  can  be 
perooivetl  hy  itself  alone,  apart  Trom  all  others;  the  eevcnth,  (Void  the  Torious  appeareoce 
of  objects  as  lielertnined  bj  quantity,  aixe  of  parts,  and  the  like ;  the  eightli.  (knn  the  ((en- 
eral  rektlvHy  of  all  out  kaowlcd^  (and  thin,  aa  is  correctly  reroarlced  bj  Seit.  Empir. 
[Hyp,  Pyrrh.,  1.  39;  cf.  Cell,,  SI.  6.  T],  Lh  the  aiibstonco  of  all  skeptical  tropea);  the  Ditith, 
from  the  vorialiona  in  oitr  notiona  of  objects.  Hccording  as  vb  perceive  thorn  more  or  lesi 
frequently;  and  the  tenth,  from  diversities  of  culture,  cuatoma,  laws,  mythical  Dolioaa,  and 
philosophicel  Ibeories. 

The  later  Skeptics,  be^nning  with  Agrippa  (the  Qllh  successor  of  j^esidemus),  and  in- 
duding  Scitiis,  the  empirical,  or,  as  ho  preferred  lo  be  called  (ace  Hyp.  FyrrK,  L  336  awi.  j. 
Adv.  Math.,  nil.  331),  the  methodical  physician  (about  200  a.  d.),  aod  his  pupil  Saturninua 
(Diog.  L.,  IX.  1 IC),  and  others  (with  whom,  among  others,  Fsvoriuus  of  Arclate.  the  gram- 
marian  and  antiquarian,  who  lived  at  Borne  and  Athens  under  Hadrian,  and  was  the  leaohel 
of  A.  Gelling,  aeema  to  hnvo  agreed),  enumerated,  as  reasons  for  "iimxi,"  or  the  sUEpen- 
aiOD  of  judgioent.  Bvo  tropes  (see  Seit.  Emp.,  Hyp.  Pyrr.,  I,  164  leq. ;  Diog.  L,  IX.  88  aeq,), 
The  first  of  these  waa  founded  on  the  discrepancy  of  human  opinions  respecting  (he  soma 
objects;  ttie  second  pointed  to  the  regrcas  f«  infimiam  involved  in  proof,  since  whatever  ia 
proved,  is  proved  by  that  which  itself  needa  proof,  and  so  on  witliout  end;  liio  third  waa 
taken  from  the  ruletivity  of  things,  all  of  which  vary  In  appearance  according  lo  the  con- 
Btitution  of  the  percipient  and  according  to  Ilieir  relationa  to  other  things  with  wliich  Oxj 
are  combined;  the  fourth  called  attention  to  the  Brbltrariness  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  dogmatists,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  Uio  regretaua  in  infinitum,  set  out  in  their. 
proofa  from  some  pre-supposition,  whose  truth  they  itlegitiniBtely  assumed;  die  ItiUl 
pointed  out  the  usual  drclo  in  demonstration,  where  that  on  which  the  proof  reata  muBt 
itteir  be  established  by  tliat  which  is  to  be  proved.  According  to  Seal.  EmplfM  Btfi. 
I\rrh.,  I.  118  seq.,  still  lalor  Skeptics  maintained  tlie  two  following  tropes:  1)  Nothing 
is  certain  of  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  discrepancy  of  opinions  concerning  all  that  ia  per- 
ceptible or  thinkable:  and,  therefore,  !)  nothing  can  be  made  certain  by  proof,  aiiive  the 
Jailor  derives  no  certainty  from  itMlf.  and,  if  based  on  otlier  proof,  lends  us  either  to  a 
regrtaua  tn  infirtitum,  or  to  a  circle  in  demonstration. 

To  disprove  tlie  pnsslbihty  of  demonstration,  Seitua  advanced  a  series  of  argument*,  of 
which  the  most  noticeable  was  this  illyp.  Pfjrrh.,  U.  13*  seq.),  that  every  syllogism  movea 
in  a  circle,  since  the  major  premise,  on  which  the  proof  of  the  conclusion  dependtv  depends 
fbr  its  own  certaiuty  on  a  complete  induction,  in  which  tlie  conclusion  must  luive  been 
already  contained.  (Cf.  llogel,  Log.,  IL  p.  IbL  seq. ;  ^Kyd.,  %  190  seq.,  and  llie  tcinarlia 
in  my  Bs»tmi  of  Logic,  under  g  101.) 

Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  the  skeptical  arguments  against  the  validltf  of 
the  notion  of  causality,  reported,  apparently  after  jflnesidemus,  in  Seit.  Empir.,  Ad».  Jfott., 
IX  107  seq.  A  cnnse  is  a  relndrain.  for  It  is  not  tn  be  conceived  without  that  whtdi  it 
CHiiacs;  but  the  reloiiro  has  no  existence  (oi'^  iVdpjn)  except  In  thought  ((irivtuiroi  ftivm). 
Further,  in  eacti  case  cause  and  effect  must  be  cither  synchronous,  or  the  former  mun  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  latter.  They  con  not  be  synchronous,  for  then  cause  and  eObcl  ironM 
•a  such  be  iodistinguiehabte,  and  each  could  wilh  equal  reason  be  claimed  aa  tha  Mtito 
of  the  other.  Kor  can  the  cause  precede  its  effect,  since  a  cause  is  no  cause  until  llial 
eilsu  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  Lastly,  Iho  supposition  that  the  cause  follows  ita  c0M 
ia  without  tense,  and  may  be  abnudoned  lo  those  fools  who  habitually  invert  the  tMInnl 
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order  of  things.     Other  arguments  against  causality  are  also  adduced  by  Sextus;   the 
characteristic  fact  in  connection  with  them  is  that  that  argument  is  not  included  among - 
tliem,  which  in  modern  times  (since  Hume)  has  had  most  weight,  namely,  that  the  origin 
of  the  notion  of  causality  can  not  be  so  accounted  for,  as  to  justify  our  relying  upon  it  as 
a  form  of  cognition.     (Cf  Zeller,  PK  cL  Or.,  1st  ed.,  III.  p.  474 ;  2d  ed.,  III.  b,  p.  38  seq.) 

Theology,  also,  and  especially  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  providence,  were  among  the  objects 
of  Skeptical  attack  in  the  later  period  of  Skepticism.  The  arguments  employed  in  this 
connection  were  derived  especially  from  Cameades  (Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  IX.  1 37  seq. : 
Byp.  PyrrJi.,  III.  2  seq.),  and  were  ^rawn  principally  from  tlie  evil  in  the  world,  whidi  God 
either  could  not  or  would  not  prevent,  both  of  which  suppositions  were  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  God.  Yet  the  Skeptics  explained  that  their  intention  was  not  to  destroy  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  but  simply  to  combat  the  argtmients  and  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  dogmatic  philosophers. 

§61.  A  tendency,  more  or  less  decided,  toward  Eclecticism,  is 
manifest  in  all  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of  the  later  portion  of  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  in  the  period  of  tlie  propagation  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Komau  world.  '  The  most  important  and  influen- 
tial representative  of  this  tendency  is  Cicero,  who,  in  what  pertains 
to  the  theory  of  cognition,  confessed  his  adhesion  to  the  skepticism  of 
the  Middle  Aca(jlemy,  took  no  interest  in  physics,  and  in  ethics 
wavered  between  the  Stoic  and  the  Peripatetic  doctrines. 

The  school  of  the  Sextians,  who  flourished  for  a  short  time  at 
Bome,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied a  position  intermediate  between  Pythagoreanism,  Cynicism,  and 
Stoicism. 

Edward  Zeller  (in  Na  S4  of  the  flrst  aeries  of  the  Sammlumg  (ftmeinwntandliehsr  wim.  Vorirage^  ed. 
bj  Bod.  Vircbow  and  Fr.  r.  Holtzcndorf,  Berlin,  18M)  treats  of  religion  and  philosophy  among  the  Romctnt^ 

Among  the  earlier  treatises  on  the  p!]iloAoph]r  of  Cloero  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Jason  de  Noras 
{Oc  PhUnt.  d6  VUa  H  M^Hbms,  Padua,  1597),  Ant  Bocher  (XtMea  Cioeroniana,  Hamb.  1610),  J.  C  Wal- 
din  [De  philomfpfUa  CXeeron49  Ptatonica^  Jena.  17&8),  Chr.  Meiners  {Oral,  de  philoe.  CiceronU^  ff  tuque 
in  uni9eream  phUtm.  vuriUe,  in  his  Verm,  philoe.  Sehr.,  VoL  L,  177.%  p.  274  seq.X  H.  C.  >\  HOlst^mann 
iDe  indole  philoeophica  Ciceronie^  L&neb.  1799),  Gedike's  Collation  of  those  passages  in  Cicero  which 
reUte  tn  the  history  of  philosophy  (Berlin,  176S,  1801, 1814)— which  Is  more  ralaablo  as  an  expoei  of  Cioero^s 
philosophical  conceptions,  than  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy— and  the  annotations  and  dls- 
enaalons  appended  by  Christian  Oarre  to  his  translation  of  the  J>e  OffieUe  (Breslan,  1788,  0th  ed.,  ib.  1819), 
as  also  Krlsche^s  Forechungen  (Ctott.  1S40,  see  above,  p.  28)  and  Bitter's  minute  exfiositton  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Cicero  in  his  Geech.  der  Philoe.^  IV.  pp.  100-176  [Morrison's  English  translation  of  R.'s  //isC  </ 
PhUoe ,  London,  1846,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  99-160.— TV.]  More  recent  works  worthy  of  mention  arc  those  of  J.  F. 
Ilerbart  (  Tefrsr  die  Philoe.  dee  (He,  Werke,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  167-182),  Kari  Salom.  Zachariao  {Staatetcieeen* 
echtifUiche  Beiraehiungen  Utter  Cieero'e  viederg^ndenee  Wert  vnm  Skiate^  Ileidclb.  1828),  Lotheisen 
(Oicero'e  Orwutedtee  nnd  BeurthtUung  dee  Schdnen,  Brleg,  lS2d).  Raph.  K&hncr  (M.  Tvlii  CiceronU  in 
phUoeopMofn  ejwtque  pat4ee  merita,  Hamburg,  1825),  J.  A.  C.  ran  Heusde  {M.  TuUive  Cicero  ^iAovA«rwv, 
7W^.  ad  Rhen.  1$86X  Banmhauer  {De  Ari$Melia  vi  in  Ctc  ecHptie.  Utrecht,  1M1),  C.  F.  Hcrmaiin  (De 
interpretatlone  TXmaei  dialogi  a  (He.  relicta,  Progr,,  05tt  1842X  J.  Klein  (De/ontibue  Topicorvm  Cie^ 
ronie,  Bonn,  1844),  Lcgeay  (.V.  Tullive  Cicero  philoeophiae  hUdorieue^  Leyden,  1810),  C.  Crome  {Quid 
Oraeeie  (Heero  in  philoeophia,  quid  eibi  debuerit,  G.-Pr.,  D&sseldori;  185&),  Havestadt  (De  Cic.  primie 
prittelpiie  phUoeophiae  moralie,  G.-Pr^  Emmerich,  1857),  A.  De^artlins  (De  ectentia  cirUi  apud  (He^ 
BeauTals,  1857),  Bnnnuister  (Cic  ale  Xeu-Akademiker^  G.-Pr.^  Oldenburg,  1660),  IIuAg  ((Y<-«ro's  Aneicht 
90H  der  SkMtereUgion^  G.-Pr.,  Krotoachln,  I868X  C  M.  Bernhardt  {De  Cieerone  Graeeae  philoeophiet 
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inUrpreU,  **  Proar^  of  the  Fr.-Willi.-G]naa.,  Btrlla,  1866),  F.  Haskr  {UiiUr  das  VirhSlimim  d§r  heid^ 
nUcKen  und  chritUiehen  Ethik  amf  Onmd  einer  VtrgUichwig  ds$  OteironianimiKsn  Bucks*  Ds  CffieiU 
mU  dsm  ffleichnamlgen  ds$  hsUigen,  AmbroHus^  Munich,  ISMX  O.  Bftnelottl  {IhiU  dottrine  JOom^dU 
met  Lihri  di  f.Hcerons,  Florence,  1867).  J.  Walter  {Ds  An,  Immort.  quae  prate  Cic  trad^  Pragae,  186* X 
6.  2SI«tBchinMn  {Ds  Tusc  gu.  fonHbus,  Diu^  Halle,  186S).  The  inaugural  diasertation  of  Hugo  Jentaeb 
{ArUtoislia  em  arts  rhstorioa  quasritur  quid  habeat  Ofcero,  Berlin,  1866)  ctratalns  nuteworthjr  eioitribir 
tions  to  the  solntion  of  the  qneetion,  to  what  extent  Cleero  had  read  and  understood  Aristotle. 

On  the  philosopher  Scxtiua,  see  De  Burignj  {Memoires  ds  tAoad,  des  Inseripi.,  XXXI.),  Laatejrit 
(Ssntencss  ds  Ssaetius,  Paris,  1842),  and  Meinmd  Ott  {Charactsr  und  Vrnprung  dsr  SprOcMs  dss  FhiOoto 
phsn  Ssaetiiis,  O.'Pr.,  RoUwell,  1861,  and  Dis  syrischen  *^ aussrlessnsn  SprUehs  dss  Hsrm  JTishUi 
BisohofS  wm  BonC*  nidU  sins  Xistussehri/t^  sandsm  sins  ilbsrarbsitsts  JSsoeHussehrifi,  G.-JPr^  BoUwetf 
and  T&blngen,  1863  and  1863). 

/  When  criticism  had  demonstrated  the  presence  of  untenable  elements  in  all  Che  great 
systems,  the  ineradicable  need  of  philosophical  convictions  could  not  but.  lead  either  to 
the  construction  of  new  systems  or  to  Eclecticism.  In  the  latter  it  would  necessarily 
end,  if  the  philosophizing  subject  retained  a  naive  confidence  in  his  own  '*  Unbe/anqenheUj'* 
i.  e.,  in  the  directness  of  his  natural  perceptions  of  truth  or  in  his  sagacious  tact  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  philosophical  doctrines,  while  yet  lacking  the  creative  power  requisite  to  the 
founding  of  a  system.  In  particular,  Eclecticism  would  naturally  find  acceptance  with 
those  who  sought  in  philosophy  not  knowledge  as  such,  but  rather  a  general  theoretical 
preparation  for  practical  life  and  the  basis  of  rational  convictions  in  religion  and  morals, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  rigid  unity  and  systematic  connection  in  philosophical  thought 
were  not  unconditionally  necessary.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  the  Romans  was  almost 
universally  eclectic,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  professed  their  adhesion  to  some  one  of 
the  Hellenic  systems.     The  special  representative  of  Eclecticism  is  Cicero. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  (Jan.  3d,  106 — Dec.  7th,  43  B.  c.)  pursued  his  philosophical  studies 
especially  at  Athens  and  Rhodes.  In  his  youth,  he  heard,  first,  PhaKirus  the  Epicurean 
and  Philo  the  Academic,  and  was  also  instructed  by  Diodotus  the  Stoic  (who  was  after- 
ward, with  Tyranuio,  an  inmate  of  his  house,  Tusc.^  Y.  39,  Epist^  passim).  He  after- 
ward heard  Antiocluis  of  Askalon,  the  Academic,  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  lastly  (at 
Rhodes),  Posidonius  the  Stoic.  In  his  latter  years  Cicero  turned  his  attention  again  to 
philosophy,  especially  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  Thtsc.  Y.  2 :  Philosophiae 
in  sinum  quum  a  primis  temporibus  aetatis  nostra  voluntas  siudiumque  nos  comptdisaetf  his 
gravissimis  easihus  in  eundtm  portum^  ex  qxto  eramus  egressi  magna  jactati  tcmpesUUe  con- 
fugimus, 

Cicero  gives  a  list  of  his  philosophical  writings  in  De  Div.j  II.  1.  In  his  work  entitled 
ffortensius,  he  had,  as  he  here  says,  urged  the  study  of  philosophy ;  in  the  Acadimics  he 
had  indicated  what  he  considered  the  most  modest,  consequent,  and  elegant  mode  of  phi* 
losophizing  (namely,  that  pursued  by  the  Middle  Academy) ;  in  the  five  books  De  fHniUus 
Bonorum  et  Malorum  he  had  treated  of  the  foundation  of  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  the  liighest 
good,  and  of  evil,  after  which  ho  had  written  the  five  books  of  Tuscvlan  Disputatiims^  in 
which  he  had  shown  what  things  were  necessary  to  tlie  greatest  happiness  in  life  ;  then 
had  followed  the  three  books  De  Natura  Deorum,  to  which  were  to  bo  joined  the  then 
unfinished  work  De  Divinqtione  and  the  projected  work  De  Fato.  Among  his  philosophical 
works  were  also  to  bo  reckoned  the  six  books  De  Repubfica  (previously  composed)  and  the 
works  entitled  Consolatio  and  De  Senectute;  to  these  might  be  added  his  rhetorical  iKTitings: 
the  three  books  De  Oratore,  and  BnUw  {De  Claris  Oratoribus)^  constituting  a  fourth,  and 
the  Orator,  constituting  a  fifth  book  on  the  same  general  topic. 

Cicero  composed  the  work  De  Hep.  (in  six  books)  in  the  years  64-52  a  c.     About  the 
third  part  of  it  has  come  down  to  us,  most  of  which  was  first  published  by  A.  Mai,  fh>in 
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the  Palimpflett  in  the  Vatican  (Rome,  let  ed.,  1822);  a  part  of  Book  YI.,  the  dream  of 
Scipio,  is  preserved  in  Macrobiua.  Ck>mplementar7  to  this  work  was  the  De  LegibuB^ 
begun  in  62  B.  c^  but  never  finished,  and  now  extant  only  in  a  fragmentary  form.  Pos- 
sibly as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  46  B.  c,  but  perhaps  later,  Cicero  wrote  the 
small  work  called  Paradoxn,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  him  in  De  Div.^  II.  1.  The  Cbn- 
solaiio  and  Hortensiia  were  composed  in  45  b.  c,  of  both  of  which  only  a  few  fhig^ents 
remain  to  us ;  in  tlie  same  year  the  Academics  (now  incomplete)  and  the  De  FmUma  (which 
we  possess  entire)  were  written,  and  the  Tusculan.  Diap.  and  the  De  Nat  Dear,  were  beg^n ; 
the  two  last-named  works  were  not  completed  till  the  following  year.  The  date  of  the 
CoJto  Major  sive  De  Senectute  falls  in  the  beginning  of  44  B.  c. ;  that  of  the  De  DiumaHoM 
(above-cited,  intended  as  a  complement  to  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods)  falls  in  the 
same  year,  as  also  do  the  De  Fata  (which  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire),  the  lost  work 
De  Gloria^  and  the  extant  works:  Laelius  s.  De  Amicitia  and  De  Officiis;  the  treatise  De 
VirtuUbus  (not  extant)  was  probably  composed  immediately  after  the  De  Officiis.  Among 
the  youthful  works  of  Cicero  were  the  translations  (now  lost)  of  Xenophon's  (Eoonomicua 
and  Plato*s  Protagoras  (which  latter  was  still  existing  in  the  times  of  Priscianus  and  Dona- 
tus) ;  but  his  translation  of  Plato's  Timaeiu,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  is  preserved, 
was  written,  after  the  AcademteOf  in  45  (or  44)  b.  c.  Of  the  rhetorical  works,  which  aro 
classed  by  Cicero  himself  with  his  philosophical  works,  the  De  Oraiore  was  written  in  the 
year  55,  and  BnUus  and  the  Orator  in  46  b.  c. 

That  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  writings  depended  on  Grecian  sources  appears  from 
y  his  own  confession,  since  he  says  of  the  former  (Ad  Atticum^  XII.  52) :  andypa^  sutti^ 
minore  laborefiuni,  verba  tamtum  affero,  qyibus  abtaido  (yet  cf.  De  i'tn.,  I.  2.  6 ;  3.  7  ;  De  Of., 
1.  2.  6,  where  Cicero  alleges  his  relative  independence).  It  is  still  possible  to  point  out  the 
foreign  sources  of  most  of  his  writings  (generally  by  the  aid  of  passages  in  these  writings 
themselves  or  in  Cicero's  Epistles).  The  works  De  Rep.  and  De  Legibus  are  in  form  imita- 
tions of  the  works  of  Plato  bearing  the  same  names ;  their  contents  are  founded  partly  on 
Cicero's  own  political  experiences  and  partly  on  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  Stoic  doctrines, 
and,  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  on  the  writingps  of  Polybius.  The  Paradoxa  discuss  cer- 
tain well-known  Stoic  principles.  The  ConaolaMo  is  founded  on  Crantor's  work  nepi  irivtfovc, 
the  (lost)  Hortensiua,  probably  on  the  nporptrrriKd^^  which  Aristotle  had  addressed  to  Themi- 
8on,  king  in  ono  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus  (see  Bemays,  Die  Dialoge  des  Arist,  p.  116  seq.),  or,  it 
may  hOiOnthe Prok^ticus  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  tlie  Academic  (see  Krische,  Ceber  Oieero's  Aca^ 
demica,  GotL  Studien,  II.,  1845,  p.  191) ;  the  De  Finibus  (the  best  of  the  extant  philosophical 
writingps  of  Cicero),  on  the  works  of  Phsedrus,  Clirysippus,  Cameades,  Antiochus,  as  also 
on  the  results  of  the  studies  pursued  by  Cicero  in  his  youth,  when  he  listened  to  lectures 
and  engaged  in  philosophical  discussions ;  the  Academica^  on  the  writings  and  in  part  also 
on  the  discourses  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Academics ;  the  Tuac  Disp.^  on  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Crantor,  and  on  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  writings ;  the  first  book  of  the  De  Katura 
Deorum^  on  an  Epicurean  work,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Herculanean  Rolls,  and 
was  at  first  considered  to  be  a  treatise  of  Pluednis  irept  Otuv^  but  has  now  been  recognized 
as  the  work  of  Philodemus  irepl  ewrepeiag ;  Cicero's  critique  of  the  Epicurean  stand-point  is 
founded  on  a  work  by  Posidonius  the  Stoic ;  the  second  book  of  the  De  Nat.  Dear,  is  founded 
particularly  on  the  works  of  Cleanthcs  and  Chrysippus;  the  third,  on  those  of  Cameades 
and  Clitomachus,  the  Academics ;  the  first  of  the  two  books  De  Divinaiione  is  based  on 
Chrysippus'  work  wepl  xPVOfJtuv^  on  the  iftpi  fiavruc^  of  Posidonius,  and  on  works  com- 
posed by  Diogenes  and  Antipater ;  the  second  book,  on  the  works  of  Cameades  and  of 
Panaetius  the  Stoic ;  the  treatise  De  Fato,  on  writings  of  Chrysippus,  Posidonius,  Cleanthes, 
and  Cameades ;  and  the  Goto  Mqjor^  on  writings  of  Plato.  Xenophon,  Hippocrates,  and 
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Aristo  of  Chiua.  The  Laxiiia  of  Cicero  repopes  esperially  upon  the  work  of 
OD  Frienilsliip,  and  also  on  the  Elhict  of  AriBt«Ue  and  the  wrilings  of  Chrjsippiii;  llie  two 
DrBt  booke  o{  tlie  De  Offidia  were  drawn  prindpoilf  from  Pametius;  the  tliinl,  from  Fnsi- 
doniua ;  but  besides  the  nritiogs  o{  theee  inen,  Uioae  of  Ptato  and  Aristotle,  and  also  thoao 
of  the  Suiii^  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  Hecato,  vere  employed  in  the 
oompuaiUon  of  the  Zw  Ogidia. 

Prom  Skepticism,  which  Cicero  was  unable  icienliSenlly  to  Tefuts,  and  to  which  he  wag 
ever  being;  invited  by  the  conflict  of  philoaophical  authorities,  he  wai 
refltge  in  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  moral  oonsdouBueas,  the  aKunmur  gmtium  and  !]>■  I 
doctrine  ofinnate  ideas  (notionw  imialat,  naCtira  wtii  inntoe).     CharacleriBtic  are  audi  decU«i 
rntionH  nB  tlie  following  from  the  Dt  Ltgih\it,  I.  13  :   I^turbatrictm  autrm  hanan 
rvmni  Aeail<miam  Jtanc  ab  Arcet^a  tl  Camende  Tteailem  eoireiava  ut  gileat,  nam  at 
in  haec,  gnae  satis  acile  nobit  inftntcta  fl  composita  videnlar,  n/tni'o*  nUI  rumtu;  qnam  ^iXrat' 
tjo  placars  fupib,  mbmevrrt  non  aadn.     In  physic*  Cicero  does  cot  advance  beyond  lh«] 
Btadiiini  of  doubt ;  alill  ho  regards  the  field  of  physical  iiiTeatigatioD  as  fiiniiahing  agreeal 
"pastime  "  for  the  mind,  and  one  not  to  be  despised  {Acad.,  II.  41),     Tlial  which 
eats  liim  In  natural  sdeniv  is  its  retntion  to  the  qiiestioa  of  God's  eiistence.     The  followil 
noticcabla  passage  is  directed  against  BtlicJGtic  atomism  {Di  Kat.  Dror..  II.  37)  :  Bee  (i 
the  formation  of  the  world  by  an  accidental  combinatloD  of  atoms)  qui  awtinial  fie 
MM  Meiligii  atr  non  iilem  jmht,  si  innumerahiSet  untus  el  viginli  formae  fiUcmrvni 
vtt  qwila  Jibet  ii%tio  coHJieioyittiT,  poat  ex  kin  t'n  Urntm  Kcruitru  antulcs  fmti, 
kgi  fiosfinl,  e^H.     Cicero  n-oidd  have  mythology  purged  of  every  thing  unwortliy  of 
gods  {the  story  of  tlie  abduction  of  Oanytnede.  for  example,   7uie_  J.  16;   IV.  33),  bi 
would,  B8  for  as  possible,  hold  fast  to  that  in  which  the  beliefs  of  difforeni  peopli 
{Tusc,  I.  13);  he  is  particularly  attached  to  the  belief  iu  providence  sod  immorlality  (Tt 
I.  I.  3  seq. ;  49  il  al.),  but  is  not  altogether  free  from  uncertainly  on  these  subjccia, 
with  diBpaSBionate  impartiality  allows  the  Academic  philosopher,  in  his  Dt  Katara  Dcoruat, 
to  develop  the  grounds  of  doubt  with  the  sanie  minutencsB  and  tlioronglinesa  with  whi 
the  Stoic  develops  iiis  arguments  for  dogmalism.    Cicero  drones  the  mirraUy  good  (Aanoruni)' 
■s  that  which  Is  intrinnically  praiseworthy  (De  Fin.,  II.  14 ;  Ik  Off.,  I.  4t,  in  acMrdanoa 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  to  him,  the  Roman,  represents  the  Greek  iui/iii>. 
The  most  imporuint  problem  in  ethiea  with  him  is  the  question  whether  virtue  is  aloiw 
suOlciont  to  secure  happinesB.     He  is  inclined  to  answer  this  question,  with  the  Stoie^ 
in  the  afHrmativc,  though  the  recollection  of  his  own  weaknesa  and  of  the  general  fralltv 
of  ninnkind  oflen  Alls  him  with  doubts;  but  then  he  reproaches  himself  for  Judging 
tlie  power  of  virtue,  nut  by  its  nature,  but  by  our  efTeminacy  (TWc.,  Y.  1).    Gc«ro 
■liogethcr  dieinclined  (De  Fin..  V.  16  seq.)  to  the  distinction  made  by  Antiochus  of  Aski 
Ion  between  tho  tita  brain,  nhjeh  is  made  sore  under  all  rirnunstanccB  by  virtue,  uid 
rita  ImiUsiSma,  to  which  eitemal  goods  are  necessary,  allliough  he  entertains  ethical 
logical  scruples  respecting  it,  and  elsewhere  (TVsc,  T.  13)  rejects  it;  but  he  contcnla  1 
self  with  llio  thought  that  nil  which  is  not  virtue,  whetlior  it  deserves  Iho  name  of  a  good' 
or  not,  is  si  all  events  vastly  inferior  to  virtue  hi  worth,  Rnd  is  of  vanishhig  consequent  in 
com|Kui-w>n  with  il  (De  Pia.,  V.  3! ;  De  Off.,  Ill,  3),     From  this  point  of  view  the  diOvrenoe 
between  tba  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctriucB  sinkn,  in  his  view,  lo  a  mere  difference  of  wi 
which  Cameodoi  (according  to  Cic..  De  fXn.,  III.  13)  had  already  declared 
Is  more  decided  in  opposing  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  that  virtue  requires 
the  triSii  (translnted  by  Cicero  perlurbalionet)  lo  their  right  proportions;  ho  demanda, 
the  Sloiea.  lliaC  the  sane  should  bo  without  rrattn.     But  ho  makes  his  demonstraUon 
bjr  including  iu  the  concept  iraOo^  {perttirbaiio)  tho  mark  of  fsullineas  (nuc,  V.  6:  s 
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recta  raiione  animi  commotio),  so  that,  in  fact,  be  onlj  proves  what  is  self-eyidont,  viz. :  tlial 
that  which  is  faulty  is  not  to  be  suffered;  but  he  misses  the  real  point  in  dispute  (Tusc, 
IV.  17  seq.).  In  anotlier  particular,  also,  he  stands  on  the  side  of  the  Stoics,  namely,  in 
regarding  practical  virtue  as  the  highest  virtue.  Cf.  De  Off.,  I.  44 :  omne  officium,  quod 
ad  conjuncUonem  "hominum  ei  ad  aocieiatem  tuendam  valet,  anteponendum  est  iUi  officio, 
quod  cognitione  et  sctentia  continetur.  Jb,,  45 :  agere  considtrate  jpluris  est,  quam  cogitare 
pmderUur. 

Cicero's  political  ideal  is  a  government  made  up  of  monardiical,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic elements.     He  finds  it  realized  approximately  in  the  Roman  state  (De  Rep.,  I.  29 ; 

I 

ir.  23  seq.).  Cicero  approves  of  auguries  and  the  like,  as  an  accommodation  to  popular 
belief,  as  also  of  deceiving  the  people  by  allowing  them  only  tlie  appearance  of  political 
liberty,  since  he  regards  the  mass  of  men  as  radically  unreasonable  and  unfit  for  freedom 
(De  Nat  Deor.,  III.  2 ;  De  Divinal,  II.  12,  33,  72 ;  De  Leg.,  II.  7 ;  III.  12  et  al). 

Cicero  is  most  attractive  in  those  parts  of  his  works,  in  which  in  an  elevated  rhetorical 
style,  and  without  touching  upon  subtle  matters  of  dispute,  he  sets  forth  the  truths  and  sen- 
timents which  are  universally  affirmed  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  man.  His  praise  of 
disinterested  virtue,  for  example  (De  Fin.,  II.  4 ;  Y.  22),  is  very  successful ;  so,  in  particular, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  the  moral  community  of  mankind  (on  which  idea,  taken 
by  Cicero  from  the  spurious  letter  of  Archytas,  Plato  founds  in  the  Bep.  his  demand  that 
philosophers  should  enter  practically  into  the  affairs  of  the  state) :  non  nobis  solum  noH 
sumus  ortusque  nostri  partem  pairia  vindicat,  partem  amid,  etc  (De  Off.,  I.  7 ;  cf.  i>0 
Fin.,  II.  14X  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  man  as  a  *^  political  animal  '*  (De  Fin,,  Y. 
23)  are  presented.  And,  again,  in  his  Tusculan  Diap's,  the  weakness  of  Cicero's  argumen* 
tation  and  the  dullness  of  his  dialectic,  especially  as  compared  with  the  Platonic  dialectic 
which  he  makes  his  model,  are  not  more  marked  than  the  rhetorical  perfection  of  the  pas* 
■ages  in  which  he  discourses  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  (Tuac,,  I.  24  seq.;  cf.  De 
Leg.,  I.  7  seq.).  So,  too,  his  enthusiastic  panegyric  of  philosophy  (Tusc,  Y.  2 :  0  vitaephi" 
losophia  dux!  0  virtutis  indagatrix  exptUtnxquevitiorum,  etc. ;  cf.  De  Leg.,  L  22  seq. ;  Acad., 
I.  2  ;  Tuac.,  I.  26  ;  II.  1  and  4 ;  De  Off.,  II.  2)  contains  much  that  is  felicitous  in  thought  and 
expression  (e.  g.,  est  autem  unus  dies  bene  et  ex  praeceptis  tuis  actus  peccanti  immortaHtati  ante* 
ponendus,  etc) ;  and  although  it  is  somewhat  defaced  by  rhetorical  exaggeration,  it  was 
inspired  by  a  conviction  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  Cicero's  mind  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  works  just  cited. 

Seneca  (Nat.  Quaest.,  YII.  32)  says  of  the  school  of  the  Sextians,  that  after  having  com- 
menced its  existence  with  great  4clat,  it  soon  disappeared.  Q.  Sextius  (bom  about  70  n.  c.) 
was  the  founder  of  tlie  school,  and  Sextius,  his  son,  Sotion  of  Alexandria  (whose  instr\ic- 
tions  Seneca  enjoyed  about  18-20  A.  D.),  Coi3tfl#iS  Celsus,  L.  Crassitius  of  Tarentum,  and 
Papirius  Fabianiis,  are  named  as  his  disoiolesi  Q.  Sextius  and  Sotion  wrote  in  Greek. 
Sotion  inspired  his  pupil,  Seneca,  with  admiration  for  Pythagoras  (Sen.,  Ep.,  108) ;  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  daily  seif^examination,  and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  are  tiQ^^g  the  Pythagorean  elements  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Sextians.  -  Their  teachil^g  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  exhortations  to  moral 
excellence,  to  energy.^f  soul,  and  to  independence  with  reference  to  external  things.  The 
sage,  says  Sextius,  goes  through  life  armed  by  his  virtues  against  all  the  contingencies  of 
fortune,  wary  and  ready  for  battle,  like  a  well-ordered  army  when  the  foe  is  near  (Sen., 
'  Ep.,  69).  Virtue  and  the  happiness  which  flows  fVom  it  are  not  ideals  without  reality  (as 
they  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  later  Stoics),  but  goods  attainable  by  men  (Sen.,  J^., 
64).  (The  collection  of  aphorisms,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Bufinus,  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  who  wrote  not  long  before  a.  d.  200.    It  is  first  cited 
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hj  Grig.,  e,  Gsbttm,  YIII.  30,  under  the  title :  ^^rxnt  yvufuu.  A  Syriac  version  of  it  exists 
and  18  published  in  the  Analeda  Syriaea  of  P.  de  Lagarde,  Leipsic,  1868.  It  appears  to  be 
founded  on  a  few  of  the  authentic  sayings  of  Q.  Sextius.) 


Thibd  (Pbevailikolt  Theological)  Period  of  Greek 

Philosophy. 

THE  NEO-PLATONISTS  AND  THEIR  PREDECESSORS  IN 

THEOSOPHICAL  SPECULATION. 

§  62.  To  the  Third  Period  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  the  period  of 
the  predominance  of  theosophj,  belong:  1)  the  Jewish-Greek  phi- 
losophers, 2)  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  and  the  Pythagorizing  Platon- 
ists,  3)  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Jewish-Greek  philosophers  sought 
to  blend  Judaism  with  Hellenism.  The  philosophy  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  Pythagorizing  Platonists,  and  Neo-Platonists  was 
theosophic.  To  this  the  previous  development  of  Greek  ]>hilosophy 
itself  was  alone  snfScient  to  conduct  them,  when  physical  and  mental 
investigation  had  ended  in  Skepticism  and  Eclecticism.  This  state 
of  Greek  philosophy  (especially,  in  view  of  the  close  contact  in  this 
period  of  the  West  with  the  East)  could  not  but  induce  a  greater 
susceptibility  to  Oriental  influences  than  had  hitherto  existed,  and 
such  influences  did  operate,  in  no  insignificant  measure,  to  determine 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  speculation  of  the  period. 

On  th«  Greek  phll<Mophrn  of  this  period,  el  tb«  first  aecUon  of  £.  W.  Mdller's  GeMhiekU  dm-  Kommo- 
logU  in  c(«r  grUchitchen  Kirdu  bU  av^  Origm^^  Halle,  1660  (pp.  5-111). 

The  influence  of  the  Orient  was  an  important  co-operating  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  tKe  philosophy  of  this  period  (see  Ritter,  Huiory  of  Philosophy,  IV.  p.  330 
eeq.) ;  but  there  were  also  internal  causes — to  which  Zeller  rightly  directs  attention  (PA.  d. 
Gr.^  2d  ed.,  Vol.  III.  b,  pp.  56  seq..  368  seq.) — whicli  produced  a  leaning  toward  a  mythical 
theology.  *'  The  feeling  of  alienation  fVom  Grod  and  the  yearning  after  a  higher  reFclation 
are  universal  characteristics  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient  world ;  this  yearning  was, 
in  the  first  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  the  classical 
nations  and  of  their  culture,  the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  new  era,  and  it  called 
into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  before  it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alezandrianism,  and 
other  related  developments."  But  this  same  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  this  yearning  after 
extraneous  aid,  accompanied,  as  they  were,  by  a  diminished  power  of  original  thought  led, 
in  religion,  to  the  adoption  of  Oriental  forms  of  worship  and  Oriental  dogmas,  and,  above 
all,  in  speculation,  to  sympathy  with  the  Oriental  tendency  to  conceive  God  as  the  tran- 
scendent rather  than  as  the  immanent  cause  ef  the  world,  and  to  regard  self-abnegation  at 
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the  essential  fonn  of  morality,  while,  under  the  same  influence,  special  emphasis  was 

placed  on  the  kindred  elements  in  Greek,  and  especially  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Neo- 
Platonism  is  a  philosophy  of  syncretism.  Its  elements  are  partly  Oriental  (Alexandrian- 
Jewish,  in  particular)  and  partly  Hellenic ;  its  form  is  Hellenic.  The  religious  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  the  Gnosis  of  early  Christianity  are  products  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  under  an  Oriental  form.  Robert  Zimmermann  rightly  remarks  {Geach,  der 
AestheUky  Vienna,  1858,  p.  123),  that  Plato's  attempt  to  translate  Oriental  mysticism  into 
scientific  speculation,  ends  in  Neo- Platonism  with  a  re-translation  of  thought  into  images. 

The  traits  common  to  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish-Greek  philosophers  and  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  the  later  Platonists  and  Keo-Platonists,  are  aptly  enumerated  by  Zeller 
{Philoa.  der  Griecften,  1st  ed.,  IIL  p.  666  seq.,  2d  ed..  III.  b.,  p.  214)  as  follows :  *'The  dualistic 
opposition  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly ;  an  abstract  conception  of  God,  excluding  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  nature ;  contempt  for  the  world  of  the  senses,  on  the  ground  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrines  of  matter  and  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  from  a  superior  world  into  the  body; 
the  theory  of  intermediate  potencies  or  beings,  through  whom  God  acts  upon  the  world  of 
phenomena;  the  requirement  of  an  ascetic  self-emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  sense,  and 
faith  in  a  higher  revelation  to  man,  when  in  a  state  called  Enthuauum."  From  Plato's  own 
doctrine  these  later  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  notwithstanding  all  their  intended  agreement 
with  and  actual  dependence  on  it,  are  yet  very  essentially  distiugulshed  by  the  principle  of 
revelation  contained  in  them.  To  the  Neo-Platonists  tlie  writings  of  Plato,  the  "God- 
enlightened"  (Prod,  TheoL  Pkti.^  I.  1),  became  a  kind  of  revealed  record.  The  most 
obscure  and  abstruse  of  them  (e.  g.^  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Parmenidea^  with  its  dry  schema- 
tism and  its  sophistical  play  with  the  conceptions  of  One  and  Being)  were  to  many  of  these 
philosophers  the  most  welcome,  and  were  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  sublime  docu- 
ments of  Platonic  theology,  because  they  offered  the  IVeest  room  for  tlie  play  of  their 
unbridled  imaginings  concerning  God  and  divine  things. 

Granting  that  theosophical  speculation,  in  comparison  with  the  investigation  of  nature 
and  man,  may  appear  as  the  higher  and  more  important  work,  still  Neo-Platonism  remains 
decidedly  inferior  to  its  precursors  in  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy,  since  it  did  not  solve 
its  problem  with  the  same  measure  of  sdentiflc  perfection  with  which  they  solved  theirs. 

§  63.  There  is  as  yet  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  combination  of 
Jewish  theology  with  Greek  philosophemes  in  the  Septuagint,  or  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Essenes.  Such  a  combination  existed,  possibly,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  T/terapeutes,  who  held  certain  doctrines  and  usages  in 
common  with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  certainly  in  the  teachings  of  Aris> 
tobulus  (about  160  b.  o.),  who  appealed  to  (spurious)  Orphic  poems, 
into  which  Jewish  doctrines  had  been  incorporated,  in  support  of  the 
assertion  (in  which  he  agrees  with  Pseudo-Aristeas),  that  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers  borrowed  their  wisdom  from  a  very  ancient 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  biblical  writings,  says  Aristo- 
bulos  (who  interprets  them  allegorically),  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  God  is  invisible;  he  sits  enthroned  in  the  heavens,  and  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  earth,  but  only  acts  upon  it  by  his  power. 
He  formed  the  world  out  of  material  previously  existing.    In  de* 
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fending  llie  observance  of  the  Babbatli,  Arietobulus  employs  &  Pydia* 
gorijdng  numerical  symbolism.  Tlie  personification  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  as  an  intermediate  eseeuce  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
pre-existing  before  the  lieavens  and  tlie  cartli,  eeeiiia  to  have  b^an 
already  with  him.  In  the  Book  of  Wiadom  {of  Pseudo-Solomon) 
wisdom  is  distinguiohed  from  the  divine  essence  itself,  as  th«  power 
of  God  which  works  in  the  world.  But  Philo  (born  about  25  b.  c.) 
wafi  the  first  who  set  up  a  complete  system  of  theosophy.  With  him 
the  expounding  of  the  boolts  of  the  Old  Testament  ia  synonymous 
with  the  philosophy  of  his  nation  ;  but  in  his  own  exposition  he  alle- 
gorically  introdncea  into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural,  internal  development  of  Jewish  notions, 
and  partly  appropriated  from  Hellenic  philosupby.  He  leaches  that 
God  is  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  cognizable  only  tlirougli  the  reason ; 
that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  being  to  whom  alone  being, 
as  Bueh,  truly  pertains ;  that  he  is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than 
science,  or  even  than  the  ^oodj>er  se  and  the  beautiful  per  ae.j/He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal;  his  existence  is  abeolnte 
and  separate  from  the  world  ;  the  world  is  his  work.  God  alone  itti 
free  ;  every  thing  finite  is  involved  in  necessity.  God  is  not  in  con*' 
tact  with  malter;  if  he  were  he  would  be  defiled.  He  who  holds  the 
world  itself  to  be  God  the  Lord  has  fallen  into  error  and  sacrilega 
In  his  essence,  God  is  incomprehensible;  we  can  only  know  that  he 
is,  not  what  he  is.  All  names  which  are  intended  to  express  the 
separate  attributes  of  God  are  appropriate  only  in  a  figurative  sense, 
since  God  is  in  truth  unqualified  and  pure  being.  God  is  present 
in  ihe  world  only  by  his  operations,  not  by  his  essence.  The  Logoe, 
a  being  intermediate  between  God  and  the  world,  dwells  with  God 
as  his  wisdom  {aofia)  and  as  the  place  of  the  Ideas.  The  Logos  is  dif- 
fused through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  tlivine  reason  revealing  itself 
in  the  world.  This  one  divine  rational  potency  is  divided  into  niuner* 
ous  subsidiary  or  partial  potencies  (cJuva/iei?.  AdytM),  which  are  minister- 
ing spirits  and  instruments  of  the  divine  will,  immortal  sonis,  denion^ 
or  angels ;  they  are  identical  with  the  general  and  specific  esseni 
the  ideas ;  but  the  Logos,  whose  parts  they  are,  is  the  idea  of  ideas^'!' 
the  most  universal  of  all  things  except  God.  The  Logos  does  not  exist 
from  eternity,  like  God,  and  yet  its  genesis  is  not  like  our  own  and 
that  of  all  other  created  beings;  it  is  the  first-begotten  son  of  God, 
and  is  for  us,  who  are  imperfect,  a  God ;   the  wisdom  of  God  Ib  il 
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mother ;  it  is  the  older  and  the  world  is  the  younger  son  of  Ood. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Logos,  God  created  the  world  and  has 
revealed  himself  to  it.  The  Logos  is  also  the  representative  of  the 
world  before  God,  acting  as  its  high-priest,  intercessor,  and  Para- 
clete. The  Jews  are  the  nation  to  whom  God  revealed  himself;  from 
them  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  wisdom.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are 
gifts  of  God,  to  be  obtained  only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of 
man.  A  life  of  contemplation  is  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
occupation.  The  various  minor  sciences  serve  as  a  preparatory  trains 
ing  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  Of  the  philosophical  disciplines, 
logic  and  physics  are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  phi- 
losophy is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  sage  attains  through 
divine  illumination,  when,  completely  renouncing  himself  and  leaving 
behind  his  finite  self-consciousness,  ho  resigns  himself  unresistmgly  to 
the  divine  influence. 

On  JndaiMn  under  the  Inflacnce  of  Greek  clrillsatlon,  of.  the  sections  relating  to  this  subject  In  Isaok 
Marcos  Jost's  OMch.  de^  Judenthutm {YoL  I.,  Leips.  1857,  pp.  99-108;  84i-8Cl,  etc),  and  in  the  comprehen* 
sire  work  of  11.  Gritz,  Ge9chi4shU  der  Juden  (Vul.  III.,  Leips.  ISM,  pp.  298-^2),  as  also  in  the  works  of 
Ewald  (see  above,  p.  IC)  and  others,  and  H.  Schnltz,  DisjQdUehe  Ii€ligionaphilo»ophie  bU  mr  Zer^tdrung 
J§ru§aUm»  (in  Oelzor's  ProL  MonaUbl^  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  Oct,  ISMX  and  WilheL  Clemens,  IHe  TheraptuUn 
(Progr.  of  the  Gymn,  Friderioanum.\  Ronlgibcrg,  1S<I9. 

Of  Aristobnlns  and  Aristeas  treat  Gerh.  Jn.  Voss  (Z>e  hUt,  Graee,.,  Frankfort-on -the- Main,  1677, 1,  ch.  10, 
p.  85  seq.X  Is.  Voss  (/>e  LXX.  Interpret^  The  Ilagnc,  1661 ;  ObMrv.  ad  Pomp.  Jfel.,  London,  1686),  Fabric. 
iBtbi.  Gr^  Illn  p.  409X  Kich.  Simon  (ffUt  crit,  d.  V.  7!.  Paris,  1678,  II.  2.  p.  189 ;  III.  28.  p.  479),  llnmfred 
Hodj  {Contra  hUtoriam  ArUteae  d*  LXX.  interpretibtu,  etc,  Oxford,  16S5.  and  De  hibliorum  Uaet.  oHg., 
wtrtkmUms,  etc.,  ibid.  1705X  Nic  de  Nouny  (Paris,  1708),  Ant  van  Dale  (Amsterdam,  1705),  Lndov.  Casp. 
Valekenaer,  De  Aristobulo  Judaeo phUoaopko  PeripateUco  Alfoandr inched.  Jo,  Lasac,  Lcyden,  1S06;  ct 
Lobeck,  Aglaopham us,  I.  p. 447 ;  Matter, JSSMa^  hittor.  tur  ricoU  d' Alexandria,  Paris,  1820,  vol  II.  p.  121  seq. ; 
e£,  also,  the  works  of  QfrOrer  (11.  71  seq.)  and  D&hnc  (H.  78  seq.)  cited  below ;  Georgii,  in  Illgen*s  Zeittchrfjt 
/.  kM,  TheoL,  1889,  No.  8,  p.  86,  and  Bob.  Dinde,  AritMmiischs  Studien  {Oymn.  Progr.),  Glogau,  1660. 

On  P§€udo-Phocylide4  (a  poem  of  Jewish  origin,  devoted  to  moral  philosophj'Xcf.  Jak.  Bemaya,  TeAef* 
dUu  Phokylid€i^eh4  Gedieht,  tin  Beitrag  gur  heilenittischen  Litt^  Derlln,  1856;  Otto  Goram,  D€  Pmudo- 
Phoeylidt,  in  the  PhiloL,  XIV.,  1859,  pp.  91-112;  Leopold  Schmidt,  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  Vol.  75, 1857,  p.  510 
seq.  where  Schmid  seeks  to  point  oat  separately  the  Hellenistic  or  Jewish- Alexandrian  and  the  purely 
Jewish  elements  in  the  principal  passage  of  the  poem,  and  excludes  all  but  the  last-named  as  interpolated. 

Philo^s  works  have  been  e<1ited  by  Thorn.  Mangfy  (London,  1742),  A.  P.  Pfuiffer  (Erlangcn,  1785-92, 
8d  ed ,  1880),  and  C.  E.  Uichter  (Leips.  1S2S-80),  among  others ;  a  stereotyped  edition  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1831-58 ;  Phllo's  book  on  the  creation  of  the  world  has  been  published,  preceded  bjr  a  carcftil  intro- 
ducUon  by  J.  G.  M&ller  (Beriln,  1841) ;  Philonta^  ed.  C.  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1S68.  On  Phllo's  doctrine,  cf^ 
especially,  August  Gfrorer,  Pkilo  und  die  alemmdrlnische  Theoeophie^  Stuttgart,  1881  (also  under  the 
title:  KHUeohe  Geec/iicfite  dee  Chriitenthume,  \ol  I.);  Aug.  Ferd.  D&hne,  GeecJticfiUichs  DarUeUung 
dtr  jMieek-aUmandrinUAtn  Ifelig.'omiphiloeophie^  Ilalle,  1884.  See  also  Christian  Lndw.  Georgii,  Te^er 
die  neueeten  Gegenaatae  in  Avffaetfung  der  Alestandrinieohen  RtligumnphUoeophie,  inebeeondere  dee 
JOd.  AlexantlHniemue,  in  lUgen's  Zetteehri/tf.  hist,  Theol.,  1889.  No.  8.  pp.  3-98,  and  No.  4,  pp.  8-93.  Gross- 
man has  written  a  number  of  works  on  Philo  (Leips.  1S29, 1630  B«-q.);  other  writers  on  the  same  subject 
are  U.  Planck  {De  inierpr.  Phil  alieg.,  Golt  1807),  W.  Scheffer  {Quaett.  Philon.,  Marburg,  1829, 1881X  Kr. 
Cn^uer  (In  ITllman  and  Umbreit's  TfteoL  Stud,  u.  Krit,  Jahrgang  T..  Vol  I.,  1SS2,  pp.  8-48,  and  in  Crea- 
iiT's  work,  Zur  Gemsh.  der  grieeK.  u.  rdm.  LitL,  Darm(»t  and  Leips.  1S47,  pp.  407-446),  F.  Kefcr»tein  (PA.'« 
lehre  ton  detn  gOttL  3fitteliteeen,  Leips.  1S46X  J.  Bucher  {Philoni*cKe  StudUn,  TQb.  184S),  M.  Wolff  {Die 
PhUonieehe  Philoeophie,  etc,  Leips.  1849;  2d  ed.,  Gothenburg,  1858),  L.  Noack  {Peyche,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5, 
1S99),  Z.  Frankel  {Zur  Kthik  dee  Philo,  in  the  Monatechr.  /ttr  GeecK  u,  Wiee,  dee  /udanMuiiu,  July,  1867X 
Mid  Ferd.  Delaanay  {Philan  d^Aleaeandrit^  Paris,  1867). 
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For  UB,  the  eorliCBt  document  of  Jewisli-Atexaodrisn  culture  is  ll.s  Stpluaf 
oldest  |isrtB  of  it,  amoag  which  tbe  traoalstion  or  the  PoDtateuch  belongs,  reach  back  ii 
(ho  earliest  period  of  the  reign  o!  Ftolcmj  PliiUdelpbua  (who  was  king  rroin  384  tc 
B.  c.]>     AriatubuUiB  sairs  (op.  Eusebius,  Prarpar.  Eatag.,  XIIT.   13,  in  n  fragment  of  h 
dcdicatorj  epUlle  to  Iho  king,  who^ucwrding  to  Euaeb,  Fratpor.  Ev.,  IX.  H,  wiili  wbiolfl 
Clem,  Alex.,  Sinrm.,  I.  p.  343,  iii  to  be  compared — was  Ptolemy  FbUomelor),   that  beTorafl 
tbe  time  of  Alexander,  and  uUo  before  the  Eupremacf  of  tbe  rereiaus  in  Kgrpt,  tbe  foar'f 
last  books  of  the  Peutatetich  liad  been  slready  iranBlutcd,  Demetrius  Phalereus  taking  ibe 
lead  in  the  mnttcr.     According  to  a  statement  of  Qomiippiia  the  CallimHchenn  (Diog.  L., 
V.  18),  Dcnietriug  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemmis  L«gi  only,  but  under  Philadelphus  wm 
obliged  to  avoid  the  country.     This  account  Is  not  in  conlrndietion  with  that  of  Aria- 
tobulua  [and  R.  Simon,  Hody,  and  othci?,  nrc  eontcquently  ct  fault  in  arguing  frnm  i1i« 
lupponed  contradiction,  lliat  the  rragTnei]ts  of  Arislobiilus  ore  apurious);  we  may.  ratbcr 
condiidc  from  Ibe  two  reportB  thut  prcparntiuna  wore  made  far  Uie  trBoslalion  by  Qemetriua 
during  the  life  of  PlolcmivuB  Lngi  (but  probably  not  till  the  hist  part  of  hia  r^gu),  and  thai  t( 
lamy  Iiare  then  been  begun,  but  Ibnt  it  wbs  principally  eecoinpliElied  under  Phltadelphus)  J 
JoBcpbiis  (Jnf.,  XII.  2)  places  the  commencement  of  tbe  translation  in  Llio  year  386  9,  e,M 
Wbcthcr  cerluin  parU  of  tbo  PonUteuch  were  really  iranshiled  into  Greek  still  earlier  mM 
doubtful,  but  thiry  were  certainly  not  trnnslaled  at  so  early  an  cpocli  as  that  named  by  Aria-  fl 
tobuluB.    The  translation  of  the  principal  cnnonieol  writings  may  lipve  been  rompleleil  under  M 
Flvleny  Euerg^tcs.  the  suecessnr  of  PliiladelphTia,  soon  niter  his  accosaion  to  Uio  thiVMl 
(!4T).    Paris  were  added  lo  the  Ila^ographa  at  least  bh  late  as  130  u.  c  (according  to  ihaV 
Prologue  of  Siraciiles),  and  wkboul  doubt  also  very  much  later.     DilmD  (II.  pp.  l-Tt)  pro- 9 
,   fl'BBos  to  liavc  dlBcovercd  in  (be  Ecptuagint  Diinieroiis  trares  of  ibo  JcwiBli-AleiandriaBl 
pbiloBopby,  wblch  was  ntibscquently  more  fully  dcrcloped  by  Philo ;  aeconllng  to  Mm,  tba  I 
autliore  of  iliis  IraDslotion  of  Ibe  ]3iUo  knew  and  approved  the  principal  doctrinea  of  thitffl 
philosophy,  contrived  lo  suggest  them  by  apparently  insignificant   devialioni  [torn  (l»m 
original  text,  and,  foreseeing  tlie  melliod  of  allegorical  Interpretation,  which  wm  nibvaal 
qiientlj  lo  bo  adopted,  endeavored  by  the  conslnirtion  of  Ibcir  Ironalslion  to  faeflitat«  Itrl 
But  tlie  pnsEflgcs  on  which  Didine  founds  his  argumentation  by  no  means  fort*  us  to  thil'H 
Tory  doubtful  liypotlicaiH  (sec  Zcllcr,  Ph.  d.  Gr.,  lit  cd.,  III.,  pp.  600-373. 2d  ed..  Ill,  b,  p.1 
SIS  seq.) ;  we  find  only  that,  as  a  rule,  the  notion  of  the  senaible  mnnifeelation  of  God  (■  fl 
suppressed,  anthropopathlc  ideas,  such  as  the  idea  of  God's  repenting,  oro  toned  down  infl 
tlieir  expression,  the  distance  between  God,  in  his  e!seae«.  and  the  world,  is  increased,  and  I 
tbe  idcAS  of  medinting  links  between  the  two  (in  the  fonn  of  dirine  potencies,  angels^  tbtl 
divine  ^<^.  the  Uessias  as  a  heavenly  medialor)  appear  more  fully  developed  than  in  tlwl 
origiaal  text.     In  these  peculiarities  genuB  of  the  lalor  religious  philosophy  may  undoiibU'fl 
•dly  bo  seen,  but  not  as  yet  this  philosophy  itself     It  Is  scarcely  neceasarr,  either,  to  >m  I 
in  tbem  a  union  of  Greek  philosopbemes  with  Jewish  ideas.  I 

8udi  a  union  is  first  discoverable  with  c«rtainiy  in  llio  fragments  of  Aristobuliir.  Itit  U 
Alexandrian,  who  (according  to  Clem.  Al.  and  Kusebius)  was  usunlly  styled  a  Penpatetia  I 
Tho  poBsages  In  Euscbius.  cited  above,  c^Ubllch  beyond  n  doutit  that  he  lived  under  Pto1*>fl 
mnus  Philomelor  (181-145  n.  v.),  iiotwithalaudlng  aeveral  evidently  crmneouB  authorittt^H 
which  place  hUn  under  PtoL  PldladeipliuB.  He  wrote  a  commcBtary  on  tlie  Penuiouch.  «ii4v 
dedicated  It  to  Ptolemy  (Philometor).  Fragments  of  tlie  same  and  of  tho  dedicatory  vpiatlafl 
are  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex..  Sirom,,  1.  (12  and)  25:  (V.  10:)  Vt.  37,  and  in  Ruseb.,  AoqMHvV 
J»,Vir.  13  andU;  VIILeandlO;  IS.  0. and  XIll.  12.  In  the  fragments  Aimished  ust^l 
EuBebhis.  Aristobulus  cites  a  number  of  passages  purporting  to  have  been  taken  from  th«  m 
poems  of  Orpheus,  Ilomer,  Ilcsiod,  and  Linus,  but  which  were  evidently  brought  iStO  tte  I 
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Ibnn  in  which  they  are  cited  by  some  Jew,  and  perhaps  by  Aristobulus  himself.  (Yet  cC 
Jo8t»  Geach,  des  JudenUiuma^  I.,  p.  369  eeq.,  who  disputes  the  latter  supposition.)  The 
most  extensive  and  important  fragment  is  one  which  purports  to  be  taken  from  the  iepbc 
^yoc  of  Orpheus  (Ens.,  Praep.  Ev.,  Xm.  12);  the  same  fragment,  in  another  form,  has  been 
/  preserved  by  Justin  Martyr,  De  Monarchia  (p.  37,  Paris  edition,  1742),  so  that  it  is  still  pos- 
'  sible  to  point  out  precisely  the  changes  made  in  it  by  some  Jew.  The  main  doctrines  of 
the  poem  are  thus  recapitulated  by  Aristobulus :  All  created  things  exist  and  are  upheld 
by  divine  power,  and  God  is  over  all  things  {6taKpaTeio$ai  Bti^  dwdfiei  to.  icdvra  kol  ytvtirh 
trrrdpxetv  Kai  irrl  irdvTuv  elvat  tov  de&v).  But  in  the  God  who  accomplishes  and  rules  over 
all  things  (Kdofioto  tvttut^  .  .  .  avrov  6*  imo  ndvra  reXelrat^  ev  d*  avroi^  ovrdf  irepiviaaerai\ 
Aristobulus  recognizes  not,  with  the  Grecian  poets  and  philosophers  (especially  the  Stoics), 
the  Deity  himself,  but  only  the  Divine  potency  (dtwa/Mf ),  by  whom  the  world  is  governed ; 
God  himself  is  an  extra-mundane  being ;  he  is  enthroned  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is 
under  his  feet;  he  is  invisible,  not  only  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  human  soul-— 
the  voifg  alone  perceives  him  (ov6i  nc  avrov  e'laopd^  rfwxuv  Ovijt£xv^  ly  d*  eiaopdarcu).  In 
these  theological  and  psychological  propositions  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  reversion  to  tho 
Aristotelian  doctrine  and  a  modification  of  the  Stoic,  and,  in  so  far,  a  justification  of  the 
denomination  Peripatetic  as  applied  to  Aristobulus ;  but  they  bear,  at  least  to  an  equal 
extent,  the  impress  of  tlie  rehgious  faith  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  interpreting  the  seven 
days*  work  of  creation,  Aristobulus  interprets,  metaphorically,  the  light,  which  was  created 
on  the  first  day,  as  symbolizing  the  wisdom  by  whicli  all  thingps  are  illumined,  which  some 
of  the  (Peripatetic)  philosopliers  had  compared  to  a  torch ;  but,  he  adds,  one  of  his  own 
nation  (Solomon,  Prov.  viii.  22  seq.  ?)  had  testified  of  it  more  distinctly  and  finely,  that  it 
existed  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Aristobulus  then  endeavors  to  show  how  the 
whole  order  of  the  world  rests  on  the  number  seven :  6i  kpdofidduv  6k  luil  na^  6  udofioc 
KVKAeiToi  (Aristob.,  ap.  Euseb.,  Pr,  Ev,^  XIII.  12). 

Aristeas  is  the  nominal  author  of  a  letter  to  Philocrates,  in  which  are  narrated  the 
circumstances  attending  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  by  the 
seventy  (or  seventy-two)  interpreters  (ed.  Sim.  Schard,  Basel,  1561;  ed.  Bernard,  Ox- 
ford, 1692,  and  in  the  editions  of  Josephus ;  also  in  Ilody,  De  Bibl  TkxL  Orig.y  Oxford, 
1705,  pp.  L-xxxvL).  The  letter  states  that  Aristeas  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Egypt 
to  Eleazar,  the  high-priest,  at  Jerusalem,  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  law  and  for  men  who 
would  translate  it  The  letter  is  spurious,  and  the  narrative  full  of  fables.  It  was  probably 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Asmoneans.  In  this  letter,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
power  (Sijvafitc)  or  government  (Swaareia)  of  God,  which  is  in  all  places  (Aid  ndvruv  kariv, 
ndtna  rdnov  TrX^/wi),  and  God  himself,  tlie  greatest  of  beings  (jtkytoro^y,  the  lord  over  all 
things  (6  Kvptehup  dndvruv  Oedg),  who  stands  in  need  of  nothing  {dwpocdefK)^  and  is  enthroned 
in  the  heavens.  All  virtue  is  said  to  descend  from  God.  God  is  truly  honored,  not  by  gifts 
and  offerings,  but  by  purity  of  soul  (i^xv^  KaBafudnfTi), — The  allegorical  form  of  interpreta- 
tion appears  already  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  Pseudo-Aristeas. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (ii.  39) — which  is  an  extract  from  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  wars,  written  by  Jason  of  Gyrene — the  distinction  made  between  God  himself,  who 
dwells  in  the  lieavens,  and  the  divine  power,  ruling  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  recalls 
the  similar  Alexandrian  dogma.  Non-Alexandrian,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  belief  in  tl)0 
resurrection,  by  divine  favor,  of  the  bodies  of  the  just  (viL  9-14 ;  xiv.  46),  and  in  creation 
out  of  nothing  (vii.  28),  if,  indeed,  the  latter  doctrine  is  to  be  understood  here  in  its  strict 
dogmatic  sense.  Some  liave  attempted,  further,  to  point  out  analogies  with  Alexandrian 
doctrines  in  the  third  and  fourth  B<>oks  of  Maccabees,  in  the  thfrd  Book  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Jewish  portions  of  the  SitfgUince^  ana  in  the  Wisdom  of  Siraades,    The  Pseudo-Solomonio 
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B»ok  of  Wudom,  which  B^ipcBm  to  hive  be<ni  composed  bofnro  Hie  time  of  PhUo, 
wlHiloni  DH  tlie  rellecteil  spluudor  of  the  dinoo  liglil,  na  n  mirror  of  the  diTiDu  eOcden(7, 
eftliii  of  tliB  diviae  glorj,  and  na  a  ifpirit  din\jscd  through  the  whole  world, 
thiugg  with  art  and  uniting  itself  to  those  RDula  who  are  pleaaiiig  to  God.     The  pr«- 
aiistenco  of  indiTidiial   eouIs   i»  lauglit  (i.  SO,  in  the   words:    ayaObt   ini   iUhv  rit   ei/ia 
o/n'ovravj;  llie  resurrection  of  all  men,  of  llw  good  to  hIeesedDesi  and  of  the  bad  10  judg- 
ueot,  is  Uught,  and  men  are  referred  for  hsppineaa  to  the  fuiura  life.     God  LTeai«d  the 
world  from  a  pre-existing  matter  (xi.  IB). 

At  what  time  the  society  of  EHtna  anwo  in  Palestine  and  of  Thtrapmla  in  Kgypt,  it 
iincertain.  Josephus  Brat  raentions  the  Eeeenes  in  hia  account  of  the  timea  of  Jonalhnit 
the  Uaccabean  (about  160  b.  c);  there  eiinled,  he  says,  at  that  time,  tliroe  sects  {nlfu'eni-) 
among  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  EsBenea  {Ant,  XllI,  G).  Il 
neoeSHur;  U>  regard  (he  name  of  llie  Kssenes  as  derived  from  ckatchali,  to  bo  silen 
terioua  (conaerTers  of  aecrct  doctrines,  infatits).  They  sought  to  attain  to  the  highest  da- 
free  of  holiness  tij  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  (after  the  example  of  the  Hararitci), 
and  tranamilled  to  their  succesiio™  a  secret  doctrine  rcapeciing  angi-ls  and  the  crcatioit 
(from  which,  oh  it  appears,  the  Caihala  suhsequenlly  aroae ;  cf.  Ijelow,  g  97).  The  Ther*i> 
peules  {who  ware  nioro  given  lo  mere  contcmplaijon  in  monastic  retirement)  sprung  froim 
tlie  Gsaenea  (rather  tlian  the  latter  from  the  former).  The  doctrine  of  the  Thempeiitw  waa 
related  to  the  Pythagorean,  and  more  etpccially  to  the  Neo-Pytbagorenn  doctrine^  Tli»» 
the  body  ia  a  prison  for  the  (pre-ezistent  and  posl-eiistcul)  soul — also  tho  doctrine  of  cod. 
Irarieii  whiuh  are  everywhere  present  In  the  world,  are  tenets  lielonging  to  andont  PytJis. 
Koroaniam ;  not  m  the  Tlietapeutic  inhibition  of  the  oaih,  of  bloody  oBerings,  and  of  the  lias 
of  meat  and  wine  (at  leaat,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristoxcnus  the  Arlsiotcliln,  not 
the  oarlieat  Pylhagorenna,  but  only  the  Orphisla  and  ft  part  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  tlie  ItlUl 
and  fourth  centuries  b.  c,  ab^taiDed  Trom  the  use  of  moai),  and  the  recommendation  ot 
celibacy,  the  doctiine  of  angela  (demons),  magic,  and  propiiccy — traits  which  reappear  in 
Neo-Pytluigoreanism,  and  are  unirualakalil/  of  Oriental  origin.  Jt  ia  conceivable  that  (aa 
Zellor  assumes)  these  doctrines  and  customs  were  derived  from  tlio  East  hy  the  OrphiaU 
and  Pytbogereana,  that  before  the  time  of  the  Mansbces  they  passed  f>om  the  latter  to 
thn  Jews  ID  Palestine  (the  Essenes),  and  that  the  latter  again  delivered  them  to  the  Jew> 
in  Egypt  (the  Thorapeotesl.  Still,  It  fa  improbable  that  Pytliagoreaniam,  at  a  ttme  when  it 
lud  become  nearly  or  quite  extingnished  (cf.  Zeller,  I.,  Sd  edition,  p.  21G,  3d  edition,  p. 
SSI),  could  hove  eierted  bo  powerful  iutliietice  on  a  portion  of  tho  Jewish  nation,  anit  it  It 
more  natural  (o  suppose  (with  Hilgenfeld)  that  the  Therapeutic  doctrine  of  abstioenM  irM 
Iranamilted  without  Grecian  intervention  from  the  Parsees — after  they,  for  their  part,  had' 
aubmitted  in  their  doctrine  to  a  Buddhistic  infiuence — to  the  Jews  of  Palestme  and  fron 
the  latter  to  the  K^jptian  Jews,  Tho  existence  of  the  Therapcntlc  sect  may,  however,  on. 
ilB  part,  have  been  among  Ihc  causes  which  induced  the  rise  of  NiM' Pythagorean  Ism  at 
Alexandria. 

Philo  the  Jew  lived  at  Alcjandria,  which  he  calls  "our  Alexandria"  (i/itripa  'iXifm- 
tptia)  in  his  work  De  Lrgaiiime  ail  Cajum  {td.  Mangej,  voL  II.  SB7),     According  to  Josephin 
(Anl,  XVin.  S;  XX.  6).  he  was  demanded  from  one  of  the  most  iUiislrioiii  nunilic«  of  tiM 
country;  Euscbius  {Hitl.  Erti..  IJ.  t)  and  Hicronymna  {Catai.  Striptomm  Eaia.l  report  ili 
he  belonged  to  a  saiwrdotal  family.     Itis  brother  held  tho  office  of  Atoimnha  (superiiit 
deat  of  the  Jewa  at  Alexandria).     In  the  )lr«t  half  of  the  year  40  Pliito  was  at  Rome  ai 
ambassador  from  (he  Alexandrian  Jews  to  tlie  Kmpi^ror  Caiiia  i  ho  waa  tlion  olrcady 
nnc»d  in  years  iDe  Lejat.  ait  Cifjum,  td.  Mangr.,  II.  692),  and  at  the  period  when  lie 
his  account  of  thin  emiusay— probably  soon  aRer  the  death  of  Caiiia  (i.  o.  41)  and  dorl 
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reign  of  Claudius — ^he  classed  himself  among  the  old  men  fyipovre^).    His  birth  falla  oon* 
sequently,  in  the  third  decade  before  Christ. 

The  alle(^rical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  more  cultivated  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adopted  by  Philo  without  restric- 
tion. His  principle,  that  the  prophets  were  only  involuntary  instruments  of  the  spirit 
which  spoke  through  them,  was  favorable  to  the  freest  use  of  this  mode  of  exegesis. 
Philo  criticises  the  attitude  of  those  who  merely  bold  fast  to  the  hteral  sense  of  Scriptures 
as  low,  unworthy,  and  superstitious ;  he  denies,  in  opposition,  obviously,  to  a  claim  of  the 
orthodox,  that  this  is  **  unvarnished  piety  without  ostentation "  (aioa^Xumurrop  evaipeuiv 
fura  arv^iaf),  affirming  this  honorable  description  as  applicable,  rather,  to  his  mystical 
method  of  interpretation,  and  describing  his  opponents  as  being  affected  with  the  incurable 
disease  of  word- picking,  and  blinded  by  the  deceptive  influence  of  custom  (De  ChentbifHf 
td.  Mang.,  I.  146).  God  can  certainly  not  be  said  properly  to  go  to  and  fro,  or  to  have  feet 
with  which  to  walk  forwards,  he,  the  uncreated  author  of  all  tiling^  who  fills  all,  etc. ;  the 
anthropomorphitic  representations  of  Scripture  are  only  permitted  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  wants  of  the  sensuous  man,  while  for  the  discerning  and  spiritual  it  declares  that  God  is 
not  like  a  man,  nor  like  the  heavens,  nor  like  the  world  (Qwod Detia  sit  immviabUiSj  ed,  Mang., 
I.  280  seq.).  Philo  does  not  reject  the  literal  sense  in  every  case ;  he  often,  especially  in 
the  case  of  historical  statements,  assumes  both  this  and  the  higher  or  allegorical  sense  aa 
equally  true ;  but  the  latter,  in  his  view,  is  never  absent.  Yet,  with  the  same  positiveness 
with  which  Philo  combats  the  literalists,  does  he  also  oppose  those  Symbolists,  who  ad- 
vanced to  a  consequence  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  positive  content  of  Judaism, 
by  ascribing  not  only  to  tlie  doctrines,  but  also  to  the  commands,  of  the  ceremonial  law,  a 
merely  figurative  character,  and  by  teaching  that  the  literal  observance  of  the  latter  was 
superfluous,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  the  moral  precepts,  which  alone  they 
were  intended  to  inculcate.  Philo  recognizes,  it  is  true,  that  even  in  the  commands  of 
Scripture  the  literal  sense  is  always  accompanied  by  another,  more  profound  and  higher ; 
but,  he  says,  tliey  are  to  be  observed  according  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  sense, 
since  both  belong  together,  like  soul  and  body,  t'  Although  circumcision  properly  sym- 
bolizes the  removal  of  all  passion  and  sensuality  and  impious  thoughts,  yet  we  may  not 
therefore  set  aside  the  practice  enjoined ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  temple,  and  a  thousand  other  necessary  solemnities  *'  {De 
Migraiiane  AbraJuimi^  ed,  Mang.,  I.  450).  Tet  the  inference  rejected  by  Philo  appeared 
later  in  the  doctrine,  that  (Christian)  faith,  even  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was  suA- 
ciont  to  salvation.  That  the  idea  of  God,  which  was  alone  worthy  of  Him,  would  one 
day  create  for  itself  another  and  more  adequate  *'  body "  than  that  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law,  was  a  conviction  to  which  Philo  was  unable  to  attain. 

The  theology  of  Philo  is  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism.  While  Philo  contends 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  he  yet  conceives  Him  at  the  same 
time  as  the  most  general  of  existences:  rd  yevuc^rarthr  eanv  6  $e6c  (Legia  AUeg.^  II.).  God 
is  the  only  truly  existent  being,  rd  bv  (De  Somn.^  I.  666,  Mang.).  But  Philo,  similarly  to 
the  Neo-Platonists  of  a  later  epoch,  advances  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by  representing 
God  as  exalted  not  only  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtue^as  Plato  had  done— but 
also  above  the  idea  of  the  Good — (itpeimiv  re  i)  aper^  koI  Kpeinw  ^  emor^fajy  xal  Kpeirruv  ^ 
airrd  rayoB^  ital  avrd  rb  xa^Av,  De  Mundi  Op^fieiOf  I.  2,  ed.  Mang.)— with  which  Plato  identifies 
Hfm— and  by  teaching  that  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Absolute  by  scientific  demonstration 
(7j6yciv  awodel^ei)^  but  by  an  immediate  subjective  certainty  {hapyeig,  De  post  Catnip  48,  p. 
258  Mang.).  Still,  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  of  God,  whidi,  however,  is  only  second  in 
rank,  results  from  the  aesthetic  and  teleological  view  of  tlie  world,  as  founded  on  the  Socratia 
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iKindple  that  "no  work  of  skill  makes  itself"  (oMhf  rw  nxvumv  ipyuv  awavroftart(erai\ 
God  is  one  and  simple :  6  Bedc  fi6voc  earl  Koi  iv,  ov  a(ryKpi/M^  fiaif  iirX^  .  .  .  rhxucnu  aim 
6  dedg  tcara  rd  hf  ml  n^  /iovada,  fiaXXou  ^  teal  ^  funra^  Kara  rdv  eva  Mv  {Legia  ABeg^ 
IL ;  ecL  Mang.,  I.  66  seq.).  Ood  is  the  onlj  free  nature  (4  fi&mi  iXeMpa  fbtn^,  De  Sanm^ 
•  IL),  full  of  himself  and  sufficient  to  himself  (avrb  kwrov  irX^pe^  koI  iavri^  Iwavdv,  De  Nam. 
Mutal.^  I.  682).  Notwithstanding  the  pantheisticallj-sounding  neuters  whidi  Philo  applies 
to  God,  he  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  blessedness:  ^'He  is  without  grief  or  fear,  not 
tnibject  to  erils,  unyielding,  pamless,  never  wearied,  ftlied  with  unmixed  happiness*'  (Ih 
Chembim,  L  154).  God  is  everywhere  by  his  power  [rac  dvifdfuig  airrov  Sti  }-^  Koi  vdoroc, 
aipoc  re  koI  ovoavtw  Teivac\  but  in  no  place  with  his  essence,  since  space  and  {dace 
were  first  given  to  the  material  world  by  him  (De  Linguarwn  Conf»  I.  425).  Speaking 
figuratively,  Philo  describes  God  as  enthroned  on  the  outermost  border  of  the  heavens 
in  an  extra-mundane  place  {t6ko^  fieTaK6afuog\  as  in  a  sacred  citadel  (Geneit,^  2S,\li;  DeViL 
ifiw.,  IL  164,  etc.).  God  is  the  place  of  the  world,  for  it  is  He  thai  contains  and  encom- 
passes all  things  {De  SomniiSf  I.). 

In  creating  the  world,  God  employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  potencies  or  ideas, 
since  he  could  not  come  in  contact  with  polluting  matter  (e^  tKeivrK  (r^c  cveiof)  irdir-' 
'iyhnrtftrev  6  Be6^^  wk.  e^irrdfuvo^  airrd^-  ov  yap  ^v  difu^  aireipov  Koi  mfupfiivK  ^^ 
iffavetv  rbv  iSuova  Koi  fuutdptov*  aXXd  roZf  atruiidroif  SwafiaTtv^  uv  krvftov  dvo/m  al  ISkUj 
Konxp^ooTo  irpdc  rb  ykvoq  etcaarov  r^  dpfi&novmiv  Xapeiv  /Mp^^  De  SacrificanHbfue^  IL 
261).  These  potencies  surround  God  as  ministering  spirits,  just  as  a  monardi  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  members  of  his  court.  The  highest  of  the  divine  potencies,  the  creatrve 
{KoiffrtKri\  bears  also,  according  to  Philo,  in  Scripture  the  name  of  God  (^^) ;  the  second 
or  ruling  {paaiXudj)  potency,  is  called  Lord  {idfpuK^  De  Vita  Mosia^  IL,  150  el  aL\  These 
are  followed  by  the  foreseeing  potency,  the  law-giving,  and  many  others.  They  are  all 
;  conceived  by  Philo,  not  only  as  of  the  nature  of  divine  qualities,  but  also  as  relatively 
independent,  personal  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men  and  who  have  favored  some  of  them 
(e.  g.t  Abraham)  with  their  more  intimate  intercourse  {De  Vita  AbraJi.^  II.  17  seq.). 

The  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces  is  the  Logos  (Word).  The  world  of  ideas  {6  U  r<jy 
Ideijv  K6(jfioc)  has  its  place  (rdiroc)  in  the  divine  Logos,  just  as  the  plan  of  a  city  is  in  the 
soul  of  the  master-builder  {De  Mundi  Optfieio^  I.  4).  Philo  also  uses  sometimes  the  name 
Sophia  (Wisdom),  which  with  Aristobulus  and  other  earlier  speculators  was  the  name  for 
the  highest  of  the  potencies  intermediate  between  Gk>d  and  the  world  {e.  y.,  Legia  AUeg.,  II. : 
4  Tov  deob  ao^ia^  i/v  axpav  koi  irpcjTianjv  Irtfuv  aifh  riiv  iavrov  &wd/ucnf)f  but  Logos  is  the 
term  more  commonly  employed  by  him.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  conceive  Sophia  as  the 
highest  of  the  potencies  into  which  the  Logos  is  divided,  and  as  the  source  of  all  the  rest 
For  the  Logos  is  two- fold  in  its  nature,  and  that,  too,  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  AIL  In  man 
there  is  a  Xoyoc  evSiaderoc  and  a  ?^yo^  irpo^opucd^ ;  the  former  is  the  reason  whidi  dwells  in 
man,  the  latter  is  the  spoken  word ;  the  former  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  source,  the  latter  the  out- 
flowing stream.  (Cf.  Plat.  ?  Soph,,  263  e :  dtAvota  is  the  interior  discourse  of  the  mind , 
and  Arist. :  6  iou  Xdyo^,  see  above,  p.  143.)  But  of  the  Logoi  which  belong  to  the  All, 
the  one  which  corresponds  with  the  MiaBtroc  in  man,  dwells  in  the  incorporeal  and 
archetypal  ideas  of  which  the  intelligible  world  consists;  the  other,  corresponding  with 
the  Kpo^pucd^  in  man,  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  germs  (the  Xdyoc  tmepfiarucAc)  in  the  things 
which  are  seen,  and  which  are  imitations  and  copies  of  the  ideas,  and  constitute  the 
world  of  sensuous  perception  {De  VUa  Jfoaia,  III.,  ed.  Mang.,  IL  154).  In  other  words: 
in  God  dwells  reason,  thought  {twota  as  ivarroKeifuv^  v<^<rX  <^^  ^ts  expression  {6tav6if9tf 
as  voffoeu^  Ati^oSo^  or  /f^pa  deov,  Quod  Deua  ait  ffmrnut,  I.  278,  ed.  Mang.,  in  commentinf 
on  Geneiia^  vL  6).    This  reason  is  God's  wisdom  (Sophia).    Tet,  in  other  pa88ag«%  Philo 
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calls  Sophk  the  mother  of  the  Logos  (J)e  Pro/ugis,  562,  Hang.).  He  sees  the  symbol  of 
the  two- fold  Logos  in  the  double  breast-plate  (diirXoiv  Xoyeiov)  of  the  high-priest  Ordi« 
narUy,  however,  he  speaks  ouly  of  the  divine  Logos  without  qualification  or  distinction^ 
styling  him  Son  and  Paradete,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  etc.  (De  VUa  Moaia, 
IL  166,  aci.  Hang. ;   Quia  Rerum  Dwin.  Haerea  ait^  L  601  seq.,  etpaaa,). 

The  creation  of  the  world  was  due  to  Ood's  attribute  of  love.  He  created  it,  through 
the  instnimentalitj  of  the  Logos,  out  of  unqualified  matter,  which  is  therefore  of  the 
nature  of  the  unreal  {6  Oeb^  airiau^  ovk  dpfyavav^  rb  6i  yiyvdfuvav  6i*  opyavov  fjthf,  vnh  6i 
rob  airiov  irdvrug  yiyvttai  •  eitpijaetq  airtov  roi;  udofiov  rbv  0e6v^  bpryavov  6i  X6yav  deov, 
vXtpf  6i  TO.  rirrapa  aroixeia). 

The  business  of  man  Is  to  follow  and  imitate  Ood  (De  Caritaie,  II.  404,  et  paaa.).  The 
soul  must  strive  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  Ood,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become 
strong,  whereas  it  was  before  weak,  and  wisf,  whereas  before  it  was  foolish  {De  Samn^ 
I.  23).     The  highest  blessedness  is  to  abide   in  God  (iripag  evdaifioviac  rb  axXtvctg  ico2 

Philo  traces  the  doctrine  of  ideas  back  to  Moses:  Monxjiu^  iffrl  rb  ddy/ta  rovro,  ovk  kfi&v; 
for,  he  says,  Moses  teaches  ((Ten.,  i.  27)  that  God  created  man  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
if  this  is  true  of  man,  it  must  certainly  be  true  also  of  the  entire  sensible  cosmos  (Da 
Mundi  OpificiOf  Mang.,  I.  4).  Obvious  as  are  tlie  signs  of  Platonic  influences  in  Philo's 
doctrine  of  ideas  (Philo  himself  names  Plato,  and  testifies  his  esteem  for  him),  and  of  Stoic 
influence  in  his  Iiogos-doctrine,  yet  in  fact  the  transformation  of  the  ideas  mto  divine 
thoughts,  having  their  seat  in  the  Logos  of  God,  is  an  outcome  of  Philo's  religious  conoep* 
tions,  and  the  doctrine,  thus  transformed,  may  therefore  be  said  to  come  from  "  Moses." 
(This  transformation  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  not  only  exercised  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  philosophy  of  later  thinkers,  but  it  has  also  interfered  with  the  correct  his- 
torical comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own  times.) 

As  in  what  he  says  of  the  ideas  and  forces  generally,  so  also  in  his  utterances  respect* 
ing  the  Logos,  Philo  wavers  between  the  attributive  and  substantive  conception  of  it ;  tlie 
latter,  according  to  which  the  Logos  is  hypostatized  to  a  person,  is  already  developed  in 
his  doctrine  to  too  firm  a  consistency  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  personification  was  for 
Philo's  own  consciousness  a  mere  poetic  fiction  (all  the  more,  since  in  Plato  the  ideas  are 
not  more  attributes,  but  possess  an  independent  and  almost  a  personal  existence),  and  yet 
not  to  a  consistency  of  so  absolute  a  cliaracter  that  Philo  could  be  interpreted  as  teaching, 
as  a  positive  doctrine,  the  existence  beside  God  of  a  second  person,  in  no  way  reducible 
to  a  mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  first  person.  Tet  so  far  as  Philo  personifies, 
whether  it  be  poetically  or  doctrinally,  he  owns  to  »  certain  subordinationism.  The  Logos  is 
for  him,  as  it  were,  a  chariot-driver,  whom  the  other  divine  forces  (dwdfui^)  must  obey ; 
but  God,  as  the  master  of  the  chariot,  prescribes  to  the  Logos  the  course  which  is  to  be 
maintained.  Philo  vacillates  consequently  between  the  two  conceptions,  the  analoga  of 
which  reappear  later  in  the  Christian  church  in  Monarchianism  and  Arianism ;  but  a  doc- 
trine analogous  to  Athanasianism  is  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  would  contradict  his 
religious  as  well  as  his  philosophical  consciousness.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should 
conceive  of  the  Logos  as  incarnated,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  matter  in  his  view — a 
consideration  revived  at  a  later  epoch  by  the  Dooetans — and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  was  impossible  for  Philo  to  go  farther  and  identify  th^  Logos  with  the  expected 
Messias,  to  which  course,  nevertheless,  he  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  practical  and 
spiritual  interest  connected  with  redemption  through  the  Messias.  The  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  in  Christ  forms  the  fundamental  speculative,  as  the  invalidity  of  the  positive 
Mosaic  law  and  the  new  commandment  of  love  form  the  fundamental  practical,  doctrine  by 
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which  CbriRtianil}*  Bcparawd  rrom  Alexandrian  theoaoptiy.    The  repreaaDtBtirea  of  lUl  | 
IhtKMophy  being,  for  Hie  most  part,  men  of  more  tbeoretiisl  culture  thaii  force  of  will,  ix 
not  nocppt  tliv  doctrine  of  llie  incarsulion  without  a  eenee  of  thtir  inSdelity  to  their  prii^  I 
ciplee,  and  di>l  not  poesesa  tlie  martyr's  counige — whioh  is  rnreij  developed  in  the  lip  of    ] 
niHteriiil  nud  inlelleetiial  wealth — newssarr  for  thy  practiral  renunciation  of  the  ceretnooMl 
Uw,  alLhoiigh  ttiis  course  was  demimded  bb  a  li^ical  consequence  of  their  own  views. 

§  64.  Cicero  name*  as  tLe  first  renewer  of  Pjtiiagoreanisra,  P. 
Nigidius  FiguluB,  who  appeare  to  have  lived  in  the  firet  half  of  the 
last  century  before  Chriel,  at  ^'exaiidria.  In  the  time  of  Augoetaa 
there  originated  several  worka  falsely  attributed  to  the  earlier  Pytha- 
goreans, hut  containing  Keo-Pythagorean  ideas.  About  the  same 
time  Soliun,  the  disciple  of  Sextiue,  the  Pjthagorizing  Eclectic,  Uved 
at  Alexandria.  The  chief  representatives  of  Neo-Fyth»goreani8m 
are  ApoUonins  of  Tyana,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  Mudcratna  of  Gsdee, 
also  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  Niconiachua  of  Gerasa,  in  the  time  of 
the  Antoniues.  Also,  Sectindus  of  Athens  (under  Hadrian)  appeara  j 
to  be  by  hia  own  doctrine  not  far  removed  from  this  group  of  pbiloM^  I 
phera,  ^ 

Tn HnvPrllufnmnliin  nhlri  In  fut  Uio  fntttrjmn  nt  thn  Htmliin  tft*i iborr.aitt  10,  pp.tf**d 
H.  d.  nUa  Hlcron.  SelirlJbtrgrr.  IMt  galdtnen  Sprflehe  dt4  lyik.  fn't  OrvlteJu  fiAinWpM  mU  JOul, 
H.  Aim.  [a.-ly.y  Manumu^l.  ISat,  and.  rH|>r«Iiig  Ibn  Pjlba^omn  doculni  uT  numUiri,  In  ^Mml, 
VarmrhiTD,  Vit  p^lk.  Zahlt^  GQi'lroT.  ]£«a.  Zxllfr.  Id  F\.  d.  Gr^  III..  M  cdlllan,  p.  sa  •»),  flirn  ■ 
)Haunuy  of  the  pAeDdonjinant  llt^ratdrs  faflFr  DhtIiduaii,  Mullach.  nPd  OrtltIV 

On  Um  wlijKt  or  tbe  (rnmi)  mnlnllun  nt  phllsanpbf  unonK  Uia  Onwkl  In  till*  IHrlod  ftnoi  flktp- 
Urltm  (oUrMlclHn.cf.  Hrlnr.W.J.Thlmrb,  J>oMMitwir(/>i((/a(KfiAu4>iUrMi  rrMilMte  *w  AM^Mk 
vnMr  7VitJ<uiiH,Sin/Wnnwiincf  •JM&r{cfni.,4Hfan<iim.)Jubur«.ISU.nndZFllcr.uciliHl4b>>rca<l  |«, 

LtilMrUMk  (Z>u  ntuliiL  Likrhtgr-jfl.yA  1.,  IMI.  p.SIO  trq.)  tmiti  «l  Niffidlui  rifffl'"  and  lt»  Kr«- 
Pylhn^nrnui  Rbcxil.    (T.  >Ih>  BKchvlrr,  Id  U»  XA.  Jfta.,  d>w  trria,  XilU  1>-  I'l  K4.  uid  Klnla,  Ah, 

ipvmnl  DHHila,-  tHa  ApaentiU  TVnimilt,  etn.  Aecaduat  ApMsiUI  l^mt, 
.  niiraeUn.  •(£,  td.  Ouilofr.  Olraiiiu,  L<1|»le.  110* :  ait  C.  L.  Knf  Mr,  ZarliA 

'eiUnnun.  Porit.  IM&  Iwsn  MQIkr.  fVwiaL.7iiarf<^<fs<(r.  Ih  oomptmenilii 
limrrUiiK  Znetbrdckcn,  ISOS-U,  Of  A[»U"<'I>»  <ml'  J.  C.  Rrmv  (t^|« 
»-MX  3.  L.  MiihrtBi  |1d  bli  nmmnt,  Ranb.  1TM.  p.  StI  («),),  J.  K  LtiW- 


i 


n.  IMI. 

PSUaHmtanim  qvai  i 
tpLdtlat,  Bn—m  Hlur  ail 
<ISM,I8i<KI«««:  td.&nL^ 
mfoori't  ApoOmll  T  fit 
ni«XS-O.KI«»(Vlli-D.II 

«aM  IIU11'.  ITM).  Fvrd.  Cbr.  Banr  (^jwCmtix  v*d  CArMua.  TVMnffH-  IHt,-Ari/f  Jtr  TlutL.  IBt^  jl 
Wdlnor  <ln  Jihn'a  ^nliii,  TdL  X..  1H4.  pp.41Mn)j  N'udtr  (CmA.  ifir  CArfXf.  SMgicm.  TUMI, 
]>.  ITlk  L.  Koack  (la  bla  F»t^».  Vol.  U  !{•>.  1,  GtiaHn,  ISM).  P.  H.  Uvnnyer  (»•<'(  nr  A.d*T.  Farts 
imt),  A.  rhuunc  {U  n>TrtlUt«<r  daHn  ta^H^Ot.  A.  de  T..  m  tii.  nn  Tottion.  m  jirodtfa.  jmr  fU- 
lo^nU.  rl  (M  bWw.  wfrnpH  Irtidutit  dv  gne.  one  IntrodtuHnK.  tiairr  it  trtalfl^rmmtK  hrt*.  IM^ 
Id  rd.  I8IM):  rf  IwaB  Mbllar  (iw  Apollimlta-UUiratur,  In  Ibo  £«ftMlr.  /Br  /««.  TltiaL  v.  JCfnl*.  «rf.  t» 
I>iaJiuFh  ud  Onartok*.  Vol.  M.  18C&,  pp  4I1-4U  ami  p.  tK). 

yfaamadU  Omv—xl  artlUmlkai,  Mr.  II..  nt.  FrId.  Aat,  In  hli  rdllloB  ol  JamUlril  fliatrtdfmf 
Uualoa^mma  aritlmtHoit,  LciiH.  IlilT.  (An  urllar  ollUon  of  Ibia  wnrk.  I(ui>^x»  H^uwC  afiW*' 
ru^  ^.0U.  tyo.  w«a  |nlMiabrd  al  Pari)  in  IMS.)  Nutwu;t<»  rvuDMiJ  tlt>«l>*|Kn>'  ip^ti^y^^  ""1^% 
Blioutt  aHthmtUau  Hbr.  II.  rte.  Sirardmi  //orA^  •tnurfuM 
l|M.  ISM.  IWi-ns  TPWIunin  'At>(.rVaM  (n>  autonw.) 
nmrtt.    iV<»i(in>  (d.  Btch.  Hoctai,  Ulpalc.  19Mi  «fi  llltr.  II 


yte.i, 
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bt  JNN.  of  Phut  Ilia  i«kI.  1S1)  ther 
ta  til  I'd  "  TAfudvunMii  Aria." 
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Sfcundi  (Ath0iU0n*U  SaphUtae)  SenUnHat^  td.  Lqcm  Holftcnina,  tof etlMr  with  the  Ah/mcm  oI 
Pemophilus  and  Democratea.  Leyden.  1088.  ji.  810  teq.;  td.  J.  A.  Schler  (ti>getber  with  the  Bioc  2«4c.  ^iAo- 
vo^).  In  Demophili^  Demoer.  et  Sec  JSent,  Lelps^  ITM.  p.  71  seq.;  Gr.  it.  Lai.,  «f.  J.  C.  Orelll,  In  0pH9- 
cula  Graeoorum  «</.  ssnttnUioM  et  moraUn,  Lei  pa.  1619-21,  Vol.  1.,  p.  208  aeq.  TlBobendorf  has  reeogrnlsed 
ft  port  of  the  Biot  Zdcovf^ow  ^iAo0«^ov  on  a  aheet  of  papjrma  diaoovered  in  Egjpt,  and  belonging,  aa  T.  aop* 
poaea,  to  the  aceond.  or,  at  the  lateat,  to  the  third  centnrj  of  the  preaent  era ;  ef.  Hermann  Sanppe.  in  the 
MitoL,  XVIl..  1861,  pp.  149-164;  Rnd.  Reieke  baa  pnbllahed  an  old  Latin  tnmaUtlon  of  thia  Life,  from  • 
Cudex  in  the  KOnlgaberg  Library,  In  the  Philoloffua,  Vol.  XVIIL,  1802,  pp.  688-dS4. 

The  return  to  older  systems  was,  at  Alexandria,  a  result  in  part  of  the  learned  inyestiga- 
tions  carried  on  in  oonnection  with  the  Library,  and  in  this  respect  Neo-Pythagoreaniam 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  renewal  at  Alexandria  of  the  Homeric  form  of  poetry.  A 
consideration  of  more  essential  significance  is,  that  a  philosophy  which  conceived  the 
divine  under  the  form  of  the  tranacendeni  (or  which  at  least  admitted  this  conception  side 
by  side  with  the  conception  previously  prevalent  and  gave  to  the  former  a  constantly 
increasing  weight)  corresponded  far  better  witli  the  autocratic  form  of  government  an4 
the  Oriental  conception  of  life  than  did  the  systems  of  the  period  next  preceding,  systems 
which  presuppose  a  certain  freedom  in  social  and  political  life,  and  which  at  the  time  now 
under  consideration  had  already  been  shaken  to  the  foundation,  even  in  their  merely 
theoretical  bearings,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt.  The  satisfaction  which  was  not  found  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  mdividual  subject,  was  now  sought  in  an  absolute  object,  represented  as 
beyond  the  spheres  of  both.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  search,  Pjrthagoreanisro  and 
also  Platonism  offered  the  appropriate  points  of  support.  Added  to  this,  finally,  was  the 
influence  of  Oriental  religious  ideas,  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  and  Jewish  (the  influence  of  th« 
latter  being  the  most  important)  arising  through  the  meeting  of  various  nationalities  at 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  political  union. 

Of  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  who  was  also  a  grammarian  (GklL,  K.  A.,  XIX.  4^  Cicero 
tells  us  {Tim.^  1)  tliat  he  renewed  the  Pythagorean  philosophy;  but  he  cannot  have 
exerted  a  very  considerable  influence,  since  Seneca  (QuaeAt  JVat,  TIL  32)  know  nothing 
of  tlie  existence  of  a  Neo-Pythagorean  School.  The  school  of  the  Sextians  has  been 
already  mentioned  (§  61).  That  the  predilection  of  the  Libyan  king  lobates  (probably 
Juba  II.  of  the  time  of  Augustus)  for  Pythagorean  writingrg  gave  occasion  to  forgeries,  is 
reported  by  David  the  Armenian  (Schol.  in  Arist^  p.  28  a,  13).  Philo  cites,  already,  the 
work  attributed  to  Ocellus  Lucanus.  The  work  entitled  irpog  tov^  anexofdvov^  tuv  aapKov 
mentioned  by  Porphyry  and  written  by  Sextius  Clodius,  the  teacher  of  Marcus  Antonius 
the  Triumvir,  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  those  Neo-Pythagoreans  who  abstained 
from  tlie  use  of  meat  (see  Jac.  Bemays,  Theophr.  Schrifi  iiber  Frimmigkeit^  Berlin,  1864, 
p.  12), 

'  A  fragment  from  the  work  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  on  Sacrificea  is  preserved  in  Euse- 
bius  {Praep.  Ev.^  lY.  13).  In  it  Apollonius  distinguishes  between  the  one  God,  who  exists 
separate  from  all  things,  and  the  other  goda;  to  the  former  no  offerings  whatever  should 
be  brought,  nay,  more,  he  is  not  even  to  be  named  with  words,  but  only  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  reason.  All  earthly  things  are,  on  account  of  their  material  constitution,  impure, 
and  unworthy  to  come  in  contact  with  the  supreme  Ood.  To  the  inferior  gods  Apollonius 
aeems  to  have  required  the  bringing  of  bloodless  offerings.  The  work  on  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  writteil  by  Flavins  Philostratus  (at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna, 
the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus),  is  a  philosophico-religious  romance,  in  which  the  Noo- 
Pythagorean  ideal  is  portrayed  in  the  person  of  Apollonius,  and  is  dairoed  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  other  schools  and  sects  (referring  especially  to  Stoicism,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  Christianity). 

Moderatus  of  Oades,  who  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Apollonius,  sought  to 
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JuBliiy  the  incorporntion  into  PylhoporeBniBm  of  Ptolonic  and  neo-tlicotagipal  i 
throiigli  the  hypuibuaU  that  the  iDcieut  Pythagareaaa  themselves  intstilionBlIjr  eiprsMed 
the  liigheBt  truUiB  m  signs,  aud  for  that  purpose  maiie  use  of  niinibera.  Tlio  number  cxM 
fu  the  Bymlwl  of  unity  and  eqiiahtj,  und  of  the  cause  of  the  hanuunj'  nod  duration  oT  all 
things,  while  two  whb  the  symbol  of  ditTerencc  and  inequality,  of  division  aud  (diauge,  etc 
(Moderatua,  np.  Porphyr.  Pit  Pj/thag.,  4B  aeq.), 

Nicomadiiis  of  Geraso.  in  Arutiio.  who  seems  to  have  lived  about  UO  or  IGO  l.  IX, 
teaclies  (in  ArUhm.  hlraducL.  I.  6)  the  pro-existence  of  numbers  before  the  rormatiDn  of  llis 
world,  in  tlio  mind  of  the  Creator,  whers  they  conatituted  no  archetype,  in  conformity  with 
which  He  ordered  nil  things.  NiconiaclioB  ihua  reduces  the  Pytliagorean  numbers,  •■ 
Philo  reduces  tlio  Ideas,  to  thoughts  of  God,  Nicomachus  defines  number  ta  deflntta 
quantity  {irX^Aif  ijpiafifiiov,  1.  ^).  In  the  6MAa^/jtvD  api8fi^ua,  Nicomachus.  aMCird- 
ing  to  Plintius,  Cod,,  187,  eipoundod  the  mrstioal  BigniScation  of  the  Brst  ton  numbM*^ 
aooordinif  to  which  the  number  one  was  God,  reason,  the  principle  of  form  and  goodnaaa, 
and  two,  tlie  prinrlple  of  inequality  and  change,  of  matter  and  evil,  etc.  Tlw  ethiciJ 
problem  for  man,  he  teaches,  ia  solved  by  retirement  from  the  oootact  of  impuHty  and 
reunion  with  God. 

To  ^eunduB  of  Athens,  the  silent  philosopher,  n-ho  lived  under  TIadrian,  are  aacribed 
(in  the  Vita  Secundi,  a  work  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  much  read  in  the  Uiddla 
Ages)  certain  answers  (which  ho  la  reported  to  have  made  in  writing)  to  philoaophica)    i 
queslionB  raised  by  the  Kmperor.  answers  conceived  in  an  ascolio  and  funtastlo  eplri^   | 
which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Noa-Pythagoreaoisro. 

§  65.  Among   the   Pj'tbagorizing   and   Ecleutic  Platoniste,  who,  J 
through  their  renewal  and  further  developiueut  of  the  Platonic  prin-  1 
ciple  of  transcendence,  in  especial  opposition   to  Stoic   Pantheism  [ 
and  Epicurean  Naturalism,  became  the  precuraors  of  Neo-Platonism, 
the  best-known  are  Eiidortia  and  Arius  Didynins  (in  the  time  of  An- 
gtistuB),  Dercjllides  and  ThrasylluK  {in  the  time  of  Tiberius),  Theon  1 
of  Siiiyriia  and  Plutarch  of  Cbaeronea  (in  Trajan's  time),  Maximns  I 
of  Tyre  (under  the  Antonines),  Apnleius  of  Madaura  (in  Nutnidia), 
Alcinous,  AlbinuB,  and  Severns  (of  nearly  the  same  epocli),  Calvirini  J 
Taurus  and  Atticus,  Galenus,  the  physician  (131-200  a.  d.),  CelatiB,  | 
tlie  o[^nent  of  Christianity  (about  200  a,  d.),  and  Xiiinenius  of  Apo-  J 
mea  (toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  present  er«). 

Ob  Eqdonu.^,  G6|«r.  1nlhii<ilft»r0,r»«VlI..  ■&Ml.p-°B4iH'4.;  on  Aifn*  DMjmnt.  Hslnck*,  la  Mtt.  I 
trWt  ZttUe'-r. /tr  -lai  OyKin.-W^  Rrrlln.  leU,  fi.  MS  tri). ;  ub  Tbmiylliu.  Mvin  {Min.  dt  Fooa*.  4t  * 
tfuripf.  Urn.  J),  K.  r.  II*™«>n  {/mt.  &*d/..  0611.  IBM),  uul  MOlltr  [Fragm.  Ml.  Gr,  UL  Ml):  Ol 
riuur«ta,  ain<>D«  ulhrr*.  K.  Elebbuffl«yMfi.-7Vnirr.  Elbcrfrid.  lEffi).  Tbrod.  Hllmir  Schrrllrr  llMitr.  fH- 
Ulrrht  tt  a>tBl>vtea  tt  mavli^  )a  lIlffB'!  IrttK*r./ar  AM.  TIUaL,  VoL  Vt.,  LilpL  I6H.  pp.  l-ltlh  Bl 
Uillli'r (In  hl>  b'«A.  iIt  Tfuarit  dtr  Kuntt  bH  </«■  AlUn,  Vul,  It.  IWlIii,  I33T.  |>ii.  WT-tM).  0.  W.  RUax* 
(fill/.  £«(,Ki>I.ISM>,Pi>hl  lt>U  DOmtmclngit  lia  riuiatK  0../y.  Br«liin.  1sm).  lUiIn  (B*  PtulanHa 
SbUmmm  A'1t$rmirio.  7>«<i  PoriWnWi.  (J1«.  I»M).  O,  QrUri  { tit  In  llaraU  it  naar^itt.  Puts, 
l.Wn  Kleti.  TxIkmanB  iLttun.  SehrifUH  <iBr«  JViIIm.  dH  PlaMtK  1  pvta.  Bnlln.  IH*);  a*  ApaMM 
PNBtl  (CmA.  dtr  lo^fUc.  L  p|K  Kft-Wl),  EAItlDxt  at  Alblniu'  work  nn  FUto  hiva  IxMi  |.ablW>ra  bf 
8«bnrliUT  {Imi.  Um.,  OntUai.  lUtk  uid  K.  P.  Umnuin  (In  Vol,  Tt  Af  Mi  xininii  nf  Ihi  vorki  irf  l>U*) 
aiM«llilr.ii»of*Miw.i.'  worknnihfnmibTnrfllUlB^tn.  ^pV«I.  ilf/VMarre.,  IKIV  tad  K.  F.  Hb^ 
BuanilB  VuLVLaTPlahi'iaiirkt}.   tlwiilillowipbtia]  ItmUio  «f  nnUnh,  AiaIcIui,  ud  OBlnBKlMad 
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fn  the  mmplete  editions  of  their  worka,  Platarch^s  Moralia  in  Didot*8  enlleetlon,  edltM  bj  D&hner,  Pnria, 
1^1  (M  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  of  his  worksX  and  separately,  «f.  Wyttenbach  (Oxfurtl,  1795-1880,  Leips.  1796- 
1SS4).  On  CalTlslns  Taums,  ef.  Bdder,  La  PhUo9ophiU  de  Tattrus^  HaTre,  1S69.  On  the  phllosopblfal 
opinions  of  Galen,  cf.  Kurt  Bpengel,  Beitr,  tw  Ge^eK  der  Mededn^  I.  117-195.  On  Celsu^  the  opponent 
of  Christianity,  ef.  F.  A.  PhiUppi,  Dt  Celti,  ade^rtarii  CftritUancrum^  philotophandi  ffeners^  Berlin, 
1830,  C.  W.  Bindemann,  Usber  Celmu  und  9ein€  Schrifl  gtgtn  dU  CSkWsfon,  in  the  ZHUohr./Ur  hUL 
Thtol^  1848,  O.  Banmgarten-Crusias,  D^  SorijtktribuM  taeculL,  I  J.  p.  chr.j  qui  ncvam  reliffionem  impug- 
tuirunt,  Meissen,  IStS,  Redepennlng,  Orig^  Vol.  II.,  Bonn,  1S46,  pp.  180-156,  F.  Chr.  Bnur,  Dat  ChrUUn- 
i\um  in  den  drei  ertten  «/aArA.,  pp.  868-896,  and  Yon  Engt* Ihardt,  C^Uut  oder  dis  alUgU  krttik  Inhl, 
Oesek,  u.  ehritU.  Lekre  9om  SUmdpmikU  de$  Heid&nthutns^  iu  the  Dorpater  ZeiUohr./,  Th,  «.  Kirche^ 
Vol.  XL  1869,  pp.  8S7-844. 

Kudorus  of  Alexandria  (about  25  B.  c.)  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Timiieua  of  Plato 
and  also  on  works  of  Aristotle,  and  a  work  on  the  Parts  of  Philosophy  {dtaipeai^  roit  Kara 
^iXoooi^av  X6yov\  in  which  (as  in  the  Pseudo-Piutarchic  Placita  Philos,^  a  work  founded,  aft 
la  likelj,  in  part  on  the  works  of  Eudorus  and  Arius)  the  views  of  different  philosophers 
on  the  various  problems  (irpopX^fiara)  of  philosophy  are  brought  together  (Plutarch, 
De  Anim.  Procreate  3 ;  Simplic.,  Ad  ArisL  Categ.,  Sehol^  ed.  Br.,  p.  61  a,  25  ei  clL  ;  Stob., 
Kcl^  II.  46  seq.).  This  Platonist  wrote  also  concerning  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (Simplic., 
in  Phya.^  39  a,  where,  notwithstanding  the  duality  of  the  elements  assumed  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, namely,  the  number  One  and  the  *4ndefinite  duad,"  the  doctrine  is  ascribed  to 
them  that  the  One  is  the  principle  of  all  things). 

Arius  Didymus,  a  learned  Academic  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  a  pupil  of  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  wrote  irepl  rwv  aptOKivruv  Hkdruvi  and  other  works  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.^  XL  23 ; 
XV.  15  seq.).  Stobaeus  cites  (Florileg.,  103.  28)  "  from  the  Epitome  of  Didymus,"  a  pas- 
sage concerning  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  Eudaemonia^  and  his  account  of  the  Peripatetic 
Ethics  (Ecl^  II.  pp.  242-334),  in  which  this  passage  is  again  cited,  and  also  his  account  of 
the  Stoic  doctrine,  and  other  things,  which  were  probably  taken  from  the  Epitome  of  Arius 
(see  Meineke,  as  above  cited,  and  Zeller,  PK  d.  Gr.^  IILa,  2d  cd.,  1865,  p.  546).  In  this 
account  the  Peripatetic  Ethics  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  in  the  same  manner 
iu  which,  according  to  Cicero,  this  was  done  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon.  Didymus  wrote 
also  rrepi  TlvOayopiic^  <^tXoao^iac. 

Thrasyllus,  known  as  the  arranger  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  was  a  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  died  a.  d.  36,  while  holding  the  office 
of  astrologer  to  the  latter.  He  combined  with  Platonism  a  Neo- Pythagorean  numerical 
speculation  and  the  practice  of  magic,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chaldeans.  Sehoi  in  JuvetL^ 
YI.  576 :  Thraayllus  muUarum  ariium  scieTUiam  profeasua  poatremo  ae  dedit  PlaUmicae  sectat, 
et  deinde  mathes%  qua  praecipue  viguU  apud  TCberium.  The  maffieaia  here  spoken  of  was  a 
superstitious,  mystical  doctrine,  founded  on  speculations  with  numbers,  and  combined  with 
astrology.  Albinus  {Inirod,  in  Platan.  DiaJogoa^  ch.  6),  names,  besides  Thrasyllus,  Dercyllides, 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  division  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  into  Tetralogies ;  the  first 
tetralogy,  at  least  (Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  PhaedoX  was  arranged  by  Dercyllides.  Ac- 
cording to  Porphyry,  ap.  Simplic.  ad  Ariai.  Phya.^  f.  54  {Schol.^  ed.  Bnindis,  p.  344  a),  Dercyl- 
lides composed  a  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  which  he  cited,  from 
Hermodorus  on  Plato,  a  passage  representing  that  Plato  reduced  matter,  and  the  infinite 
or  indefinite,  to  the  More  and  Less  (Magnitude  and  Smallness,  etc.).  The  problem  here 
discussed  relates  to  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  contact  between  Platonism  and 
Pythagoreanism. 

Theon  of  Smyrna  (in  the  second  century  a.  d.)  wrote  a  work,  which  is  still  extant, 
explaining  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  Plato  (ed,  BuUialdus,  Paris,  1644;  ed.  J.  J.  de 
Gelder,  Leyden,  1827;  ^uadem  Lib.  de  Aatronomia,  ed.  Th.  H.  Martin,  Paris,  1849).     Ha 
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was  more  a  malhematicio 
most  pnrt  l^rrowvd  from 
PliiUrch  of  ChuTouei 
Alexsndrid,  who  laiiglit  i 
opiaioQS  in  llie  totnt  of  a 


.  than  a  pliilosophe 


riis  BBin 


ileal  doccrioea  were  tot  Xite   ' 


work  by  AdrastiiB  the  Peripatel 
k  (burn  about  50.  died  about  13G  A.  D.),  a  pupil  of  Animonius  of 
t  Athena  UDdor  Nero  and  Te^pasiaii,  daveloped  bis  pltdoBopbkal 
a  oxpoeilioD  oT  pasKiiges  from  Plato.  Id  IhiB  eipoBitioD  he  be- 
lioTCd  thul  bo  bad  reproduced  Plato's  mcaDiDg,  and  odI;  tbat,  Jiisl  as  EUbgcifiieDll]'  tbe 
Nco-Plnlonieta  believed  'la  regard  to  their  work;  but  hia  doctrines  are  Tur  les*  remored 
from  pure  FlotoQlam  ibaa  tbcirs.  He  oppoifed  tlie  monisia  of  tho  Sioica,  sod  Ijad  recoi 
In  tlio  Platonic  hjpothesis  ot  two  cosmical  priaciples,  uamely,  God,  as  tho  autlior  of 
good,  and  matter,  as  tho  condition  of  the  eilsteuoo  of  evil.  For  the  formation  of 
vorld  it  was  neccssarj,  he  tauglil,  tliat  the  "monad"  (/"•vdf)  should  be  conibiaed  with 
"Indeflnite  duad  "  {Abc  aipierot),  or  tho  form-giving  with  the  form -receiving  principl 
The  Ideoa,  according  to  him,  wuro  iDtemicdialo  bclween  God  and  tlio  world;  matter 
the  chaotic  iubscrale  of  crestion.  tbe  ideas  were  tlie  pelteroa  and  God  tho  efficient  ci 
{i  phr  aim  vXt)  tuv  I'lroKCi/ifwuv  arcutrirariv  cariv  i/  ff  Ma  T- 
i  i{  &tas  TUV  alrluv  i/turmv,  QaatsL  Cottv,,  YIII.  3.  -1).  God's  essence  ia  unknown 
{Be  Pf/Oi.  Orac,  SO) ;  he  sees,  but  ia  not  eecn  {De  Si.  ct  Osir.,  76),  he  is  one  and  free 
all  differentiation  (irtpiriK),  he  is  tho  existent  (ov),  and  has  no  genoais  (De  EI  apud  Di^ki] 
20 ;  De  Is.  ct  Oar.,  18).  Onlj  God's  workings  can  be  known  hj  us.  In  ilaolT  u 
bad,  but  Indifforcnt;  it  <a  the  common  place  for  good  and  evil;  there  is  in  il 
■fler  the  divine ;  but  it  also  contains  another  principle,  tlie  evil  world-ioul,  which 
with  the  good  one,  and  is  the  cans*  of  all  diaorderly  motiona  in  Uie  world  {Dt  Is.,  IS  Mq,; 
Df  An.  ProcruU.,  ch,  G  seq.).  Tho  gods  are  good.  Of  the  demons  (who  are  neceasarj  M 
mediators  between  tjie  divine  and  human),  some  are  good  and  others  aro  evil;  in  the 
human  »oul  both  quulitien  sre  comblued.  Besides  tho  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch  recog- 
niuB  as  rcsl  tho  pepiilar  divtniiiea  of  tl)B  Hellenic  nnd  Kon-Hdlenic  fBiilig.  Th«  mor»l 
element  in  Plutarch  is  elevated  and  without  aaperily. 

UBiimus  of  Tj're,  who  lived  about  one  holf-ceatiirj  after  Plularch,  was  more  favorablv] 
to  Syncretism  in  religion  and  lo  a  superetltious  demonology. 

Aputeiua  of  Madaurn,  bom  probably  between  136  and  132  A.  tv,  Uught  thut,  bealdl 
God,  the  Ideaa  and  Uatler  were  the  original  principles  of  tilings.  He  diBcrimiuat«> 
belonging  to  the  apliere  of  Uio  supra-aensible.  or  truly  eilnlcnt.  God  and  his  reason,  nl 
contains  tho  ideal  forms,  nnd  the  soul:  from  these  are  contrvdiatiugiiishHd  all  that  is 
aible  or  material.  The  boiler  in  demons  receives  the  same  favor  from  him  aa  from  llai 
mus,  Tho  tliird  book  of  hla  work  Dt  Dogmote  Platimia  contains  logical  llicoreins,  In  «1 
Stoic  and  Peripalelic  doctrines  are  blended  together.  Marcianua  Cnpella,  who  beti 
A.  u.  330  nnd  439  (and  probably  between  4ID  and  439)  wrote  a  manual 
tibena  arta"  (edited  by  Frunn  Eysscnhardt.  Leipaio,  1 866),  also  laidorns,  (see  below.  § 
borrewad  much  from  this  work  of  Apuleiut 

Alcinoiis.  who  livctl  probably  at  about  the  same  Hme  with  Apnlelus.  likewise  na' 
In  his  onrtino  of  the  Platonic  leaching  (tif  ™  rm  nWruwf  66y,iarn  twc,yuy4i\  God,  lAa 
iiloaa,  and  matter  as  the  Hrst  principles,     tie  uncritiCDlly  mixes  Ariatolelisn  and  Sloiu  with 
Platonio  opinions, 

Albinua  (whoao  Instrurtion  Galenus  sought  at  Smyrna,  In  1^1-153  A.  ■>.)  wrote  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  which  Is  of  little  value,  nnd  also  rommenta 
aomo  of  tho  works  of  Pinto.     Cf.  Alberti,  Uiiier  da  Alb.  hagoge,  in  the  JIK  Mat.,  new 
1111- pp.  16-110. 
_        Sovorns,  from  whoso  writings   Eusebiiia  {Pr.  AV,.  SIII.  17)  has  preserved  ui  i 

it,  combated  single  doctrines  of  Plato.    In  particuior,  ho  denied  iJie  geneaia  of  the 
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(Prod,  in  TVm.,  11.  88),  and  affinned  the  soul  to  be  simple,  like  a  mathematical  figure,  anc 
not  compounded  of  two  substances,  the  one  capable  the  other  Incapable  of  being  acted 
upon.    With  his  Platonism  were  blended  Stoic  doctrines. 

Calvisius  Taurus  (who  taught  at  Athens  about  150  a.  d.)  wrote  against  the  Stoics  and 
on  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (A.  Oellius,  K,  A.^  XII.  5  ; 
Suidas,  a.  v.  Tavpoc),  Gellius  (bom  about  130),  who  was  his  pupil  (in  about  the  year  IGOX 
often  mentions  him. 

Atticus  (said  to  have  flourished  about  176  A.  D.)  opposed  the  combination  of  Platonic 
witli  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  disputed  violently  against  Aristotle  (Euseb.,  Praep.  Ev., 
XI.  1  et  oL),  He  held  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Tvmaeua  (especially  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  temporal  origin  of  the  world).  In  his  interpretation  of  the  ethics  of  Plato,  he 
seems  to  have  assimilated  it  to  that  of  the  Stoics.  A  pupil  of  Atticus  was  Harpocration 
(Procl.,  in  Tim.,  II.  93  b). 

Claudius  Galenus  (in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century),  the  well-known  teacher  of 
medicine,  cultivated  also  philosophy,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  minute  exposition  of 
works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Chrysippus.  Galenus  extols  philosophy  (which 
with  him  is  identical  with  religion)  as  the  greatest  of  divine  goods  {ProtrepL,  ch.  1).  In 
logic  he  follows  Aristotle.  The  fourth  syllogistic  figure,  named  after  him,  was  not  first 
brought  to  light  or  "  discovered "  by  him,  but  was  obtained  by  a  repartition  into  two 
figures  of  the  modes  included  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus  in  the  first  figure.  In  meta- 
physics, Galenus  added  to  the  four  Aristotelian  principles,  matter,  form,  moving  cause,  and 
final  cause,  a  fifth  principle,  namely,  the  instrument  or  means  {^t*  ov%  which  by  (Plato  and) 
Aristotle,  as  it  appears,  had  been  subsumed  under  the  concept  of  the  moving  cause.  With 
all  his  inclination  to  assent  to  the  Platonic  views  respecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
he  was  imable,  in  regard  to  this  question,  and,  in  general,  in  regard  to  all  questions  which 
conduct  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  to  overcome  his  tendency  to  doubt.  The  thing  of 
principal  importance,  in  his  estimation,  was  to  have  a  religious  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  the  gods  and  of  an  over-ruling  providence. 

Celsus  (perhaps  about  200),  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  whose  arguments  were  con- 
troverted by  Origen,  was  a  Platonist;  he  cannot  have  been  an  ICpicureon.  He  does  not 
deny  the  influence  of  the  gods  on  the  world,  but  only  that  God  works  directly  on  the 
world  of  sense.  In  antagonism  to  the  divine  causality  stands  that  of  matter,  which  latter 
is  the  source  of  an  irresistible  physical  necessity.  From  this  Celsns  is  to  bo  distinguished 
the  Epicurean  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  about  170  a.  d^  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  in 
the  Pseudomantis. 

Numenius  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  combined  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  opinions  in  such  manner  that,  while  him- 
self conceding  to  Pythagoras  the  highest  authority  and  asserting  that  Plato  borrowed  the 
essential  parts  of  his  teachings  from  him,  he  made  in  fact  the  Platonic  clement  predominant 
in  his  doctrine.  Numenius  traces  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  back  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Orientals,  and  calls  Plato  an  Attic-speaking  Moses  (Mwitr^f  arrucll^uv^  Clem.  Alex., 
Strom.,  I.  342  ;  Euseb.,  Praep.  £v.,  XI.  10).  He  was  w^ithout  doubt  well  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  Philo  and  with  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  philosophy  in  general.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  vefX  tuv  liXdruvo^  anopp^uv,  irepl  rayddoif,  and  irepl  r^  tCjv  *AKat]7f» 
fialKiJV  irpo^  TlX&ruva  diaor&oeuq  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.y  XUl.  6;  XIV.  5).  The  most  note- 
worthy deviation  of  Numenius  fh)m  Plato  (but  which  was  not  recognized  by  him  as  such) 
consists  in  this :  that  he  (following,  perhaps,  the  precedent  of  the  Christian  Gnostics,  e«pe* 
ciaily  the  Valentinians,  and  indirectly  influenced  by  the  distinction  made  by  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophers  between  God  himself  and  his  power  working  in  the  world,  tht 
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Logo«]  disllnguLsbed  tlie  world-btiildnr  {iiiiiioi'pfA^)  as  a  eocond  God,  from  tlic  higbeat  deity. 
The  Sr«t  God  is  good  in  and  tlirougb  bimseir;  he  is  pure  thou^bt-actiTil}'  (voCc)  and  Iha 
principle  of  being  (oiioi'af  ap^,  Euetb.,  Pr.  Ev.,  SI.  !!).  Tlie  Beraod  God  {i  dtiirtpm  Siit 
6  i^/uuvfiyo;  BiAi)  ia  good  by  participation  in  tlie  oascnco  of  the  flrat  (larme 
he  looks  toward  ibc  stipe rBonsuoua  archetypes  and  thereby  acquires  knowledge  (twiar^g)* 
ba  worka  upon  matter  and  thus  Tonns  tlie  world,  he  being  the  prinoiple  oC  gonraia  ovfl 
becomiDg  (/tr/oruc  Qpx^%  Tlie  world,  llio  production  of  the  Deniiurf^os.  is  tbe  thirdl 
God.  Numonius  terma  the  tlireo  Gods,  reapectively,  father,  son,  and  grundsoii  (to 
i«7>nwc,  and  aniyom;,  ProcL,  in  Plat  Tim.,  II.  93).  Numeniiis  aK;rib«a  tliia  doctrtne  not 
only  lo  Plato,  but  also  ereo  to  Socratea  (Euscb.,  Pr.  Ev.,  XIV.  6).  The  deawnt  of  the  ioul 
from  ilB  incorporeal  pre-eiiatent  condition  into  the  body  implicB,  according  lo  him.  pre- 
viouB  moral  delinquency.  Cronius,  who  ia  often  nnmed  in  conneetlon  with  Numentui,  I 
and  IB  described  by  Porphyry  (De  Attlro  AVnifA.,  2t)  as  his  friend  {cTaipof],  geema  la  h«v« 
sfanred  with  him  in  liiB  opinion*.  He  gave  lo  the  Homeric  poems  an  allegorical  and  myitu-^ 
cnl  inlerprotation.  Ilarpocration  alao  followed  Kumeaiiis  in  hia  doctrine  of  the  t 
liigliest  fcoda. 

The  wrilinga  of  the  prewnded  Hprmcs  TrismcgistiiB  (nf.  Gugt.  Partbcy,  Berlin,  1854: 
cf.,  roapecling  Iiiin,  Iiititmg<irten-Cru»<iu.?,  Progr,,  Jena,  IS3T;  B.  J.  Hilgcrs.  Bonn,  ISfift, 
and  Louis  Menard,  Urrmet  TriBmigisle,  traductim  rompleta,  pritalrt  rf" ime  tUide  tvr  torifint 
dta  hnrca  hermetiqva,  Paria.  1866,  3d  ed.,  ISSH),  which  in  religioiia  and  pliiloaophickl 
TCgnrds  bear  an  entirely  syncretiatio  chnrutiter,  belong  lo  the  lime  of  Heo-PLntonlsm. 

§  66.  Among  the  adlierenta  of  Neo-Platonism,  a  Bystem  founded  on   ' 
llie  principle  of  tlio  transcendence  of  tlic  Deity,  and  in  wliicli,  not*  I 
witbstandiiig  ita  filiation  upon  Pluto,  tlie  whole  ofjiliilosophitai  ecieuce  ' 
was  brought  under  a  new  BjBteinatic  forni, belong,  1)  the  Alexandrian- 
Roman  Bcliool  of  Animoiiius  Saccas,  the  originator  of  tlie  whole  Neo- 
Platonic  movement,  and  of  Flotin^is.  who  was  the  first  Jo  develop  the 
^stetn_pn.iill  its  &ideB,  2)  the  Syrian  Scliool  6f"Jainblicliua,  who  fe- 
vored  a  fantastical  theurgy,  3)  the  Athenian  school  of  the  younpjr 
Plntarch,  and  of  Syrianns,  and  of  Proclas  and  his  euccceBors, — in 
whose  doctrines  tlie  theoretical  element  became  again  [iredominant,^ 
together  ■nith  the  later  Neo- Platonic  commentators. 

On  Nia-Flnionltin  In  gcnoml  inny  1i«  rotntnrFd  tbe  tumji  or  wnti  oTG.  Olrulm  UnMip 
InuitliUwulGUiilry't //Woryit^iV^InHfiAi;.  L>l|>«.ini.  p.l!l»Kq.),J.  A.I)l>l«!miikr(/Vv0riiHc 
ttrltm  vMmm  In  tfliirlii  Abvumtrimi  daalaivm  irpmlt.  Alld.  1I4S).  Ilie  IHiMn  eWftgw  a»  Ttd 
ttmmi  BU  d-  iKxiPnAF  IVatmirttmihtlpL  iWi).  Ut\t>at  (Ud|M.  ITS!).  Eill  (LrljA  I'i^),  OrliMM  (> 
1  iBS),  Falliborn  [in  AUr.  rw  <;*»*.  il. /■*.,  II t .  a.  Ik  ;u  •»).\  I.  H.  Pkbtc  (fl*  ^AU«,  >-««• /Y«ln 
BrrUo.  lEIS).  S.  Ueulci-wuk  mUatnpkarum  Altican'lri*onm  ae  Jftoplotanlamiin  rtotnutr  atem 
In  Ctmm.  Sat.  Itig.  Galling.  f*f..  R>J.  V.,  ^^  It^-^as,  OSlUn^n.  IBSi^  TiHlilmtr  (.Dtr  Fall  dti  J! 
Amk*.  UIIW.  lSS<ri.  K.  Vngi  ( J'«v>J.i(nitimi<i*  imd  OirliltnOitm.  Birlln.  ISM),  UiiU<r  {Sur  rtnli  d' 
aKdrlt.  Pula,  ISSD,  M  «!..  IMO-U].  JDlraSIinon  ilttiUliv  rf«  racoUtfAI.  Pirli.  IMa-l&  cf.  Emlh  8i 
la  S4ttu  dt4  Dtmr  iloiuta.&ept  1.  ISH).  J,  DvUiileniT  St.  Ui\ain  iSnr  It  tmmvim  aur-tri  parfAe 
d-  Kimea  mavUt  .1  poUUlvf  nr  ticolt  d-AltraBdrlt.  I'lrk.  IMS).  E  TrKhm.l  i/Zi^ttrt  e. 
d*  tiaiUttM.,  PiHslMA-EI),  Btcinbirt  {.Vivplal.  fSVaicpMt,  la  Pta\fi  Jltal-tmefd  du  tla» 
Mmu).    CUtiw.  llrlBt.  K'y\ntr.  ntimumntvid  (I'Hiilr^lliKiii  Ikttr  dlt  fHtriMt  KmfHnnilMII 
nrUtmOi'mir  tV"  dim  lUrfj^MMwin.  OoI'ieis.  ItlUk  and  Fnni  tllpltr,  yrtiplaltm.  Sfudln, 
n«Ugalmc»r.  /Or  tort.  TKint.  Vlrnoi.  15BS  (and  tepi.rsl.l)'). 
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It  wiU  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  although  it 
BpruDg  up  after  Christianity,  belongs  in  its  characteristics  to  the  pre-Christian  era. 

§  67.  The  founder  of  Neo-PlatoniBm  waa  Ammonias  Saceas,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinua.  Jr  Ammonius  expounded  his  doctrine  only  orally, 
and  its  exact  relation  to  that  of  Plotinus  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  The  affirmation  that  no  essential  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  philc)sp2hjf«„of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  referred  to  him  ;  yet 
the  correctness  of  this  reference  is  also  uncertain. 

Of  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  the  most  important,  after  Plotinus, 
are  Origen  the  Neo-Platonist,  Origen  Adamantius  the  Christian, 
Erennius,  and  Longinus  the  philologist. 

Debant,  Eami  hidorique  9ur  la  He  et  la  doctrine  d'Ammonitu  Saecae,  Bmsaela,  1SS6.  O.  A.  Heigl, 
J>er  BeridU  dee  Porphyriu4t  Uber  Origtnee^  Begensburg.  1S85.  Diony:  Longinue :  De  SublimitaU,  ed.  S. 
F.  N.  Morns.  Leipii.  17(10,  ed.  B.  Welske,  Leips.  1809.  L<mffini  rel  IHontjnii  wtpH  v^ovf  ed.  L.  Spongcl,  in 
Rhstoree  OraecU  If  Lefps.  1858;  ed.  Otto  Jahn,  Bonn,  18^.  Longini  quae  eupereunt,  ed.  Weiske,  Oxforti, 
1820;  ed.  A..E.  Egger,  Paris,  1887;  DaT.  Rubnken,  Diet,  de  Vita  etecriptU  LmginU  Lejilen,  1776.  also 
in  bis  Opute^  Leyden,  1S07,  pp.  806-^7.  £.  £gg«r,  Longin  eei-il  writabUment  Vauteur  du  traiU  du 
eubiitnet—ln  Egger's  Eeeai  tur  Ihietoire  de  la  critique  chen  lee  Orece,  Paris,  1849,  pp.  524-588.  L<>nis 
Vaucher,  Etudes  critiques  tur  le  TraiU  du  Sublime^  GeneTS,  1851  £mil  Wiukltir,  De  Longini  qui 
/ertur  libeOo  v.  v.,  Halle,  1870. 

AromoniuSf  who  lived  about  175-250  A.  D.,  was  brought  up  by  his  pnronta  in  the 
belief  of  Christianity,  but  returned  *  afterward  to  the  Hellenic  faith  (Porphyr.,  ap.  Eustb. 
Hist,  Ecd,^  YI.  19:  *Af^fionnog  fiev  yap  Xpurriavb^  ev  Xptartavoi^  avarpa^l^  roi^  yovtvoiv, 
ore  Tov  ^poveiv  xat  r^f  i^iXoao^aq  ^^ro,  tvGvq  irpdc  r^  kuto.  vdfwv^  iroXirtiav  pere^a/^xro). 
The  surname  'Lokko^  (the  sack-bearer)  was  derived  from  the  occupation  by  which  Ammo- 
nius originally  gained  his  living.  Later  writers  (notably  Hierodes)  gave  him  the  surname 
OeoSidoKToc  (divinely  taught).  The  report  that  he  declaim  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines  essentially  identical  originated  with  Hierocles  (op.  Phot,  BibL  Cod.,  214,  p.  172  a, 
173  b;  Ood.  251,  p.  461  a,  Bekk.) ;  Hierocles  belonged  to  the  Athenian  school  of  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  who,  perhaps,  only  imputed  to  Ammonius  their  own  desire  to  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  the  two  philosophers.  Nemesius  {De  Kat  Bom.,  ch.  2)  makes  some  statements  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  Ammonius  respecting  the  immateriaFity  of  the  soul :  still,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  ho  has  not  ascribed  to  Ammonius  opinions  held  by  others.  Whetlier 
the  doctrine  that  the  One,  the  absolutely  Good,  is  exterior  to  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the 
divine  understanding — a  doctrine  of  fundamental  hnportance  in  the  system  of  Plotinus — 
was  already  enunciated  by  Ammonius,  is  uncertain.  It  was  (according  to  Procl.,  Theol 
FUiif  II.  4.  init.)  not  held  by  Origen,  the  condisciplo  of  Plotanus ;  what  was  the  position  of 
Longinus  on  this  point  cannot  be  determined,  since  the  point  disputed  between  him  and 
longinus,  whether  the  Ideas  subsist  outside  the  Nous,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  one  now  in  question. 

That  Origen  the  Christian  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Origen  the  Neo-Platonist 
(although  G.  A.  Heigl  asserts  their  identity),  is  beyond  doubt;  for  the  works  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church-Father  were  known  by  Porphyry  (Euseb.,  Jlist.  Eccl^  VI.  19),  who  complains 
of  his  adherence  to  Christianity  in  spite  of  his  Hellenic  education  (^Qptyivric  de  'Eaa^  Iv 
'YS^X/joi  ntuAe^Xq  7i6yoi^  irpdf  rh  pdpfiapov  i^oKtikt  r6'Xfirfpa\  and  yet  says  of  Origen  the 
Platonist,  that  (apart  (torn  his  commentary  on  the  Frooemnmi  of  the  Platonic  Timaeus, 
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which  Proclus  menlion*,  ad  Plat  TheoL,  II.  *)  he  wrote  onij-  on  ihe  two  following  ii 
irt(ti  Aaifiivuv  and  iiri  ;«lw)c  iroiir^  l>  ;Jaot«if  (Porphyr..  Vila  Phtini,  ch.  3).  The  Uiwr 
work  treaieii,  it  is  moat  probable,  of  iha  identity  oS  the  world-biiiliier  with  tlie  iiipreme 
God.  (Cf.  0.  Helfericli,  U'Mer$.  aat  dan  Gtbiri  iter  tlasi.  Alteilhumaeis*.  G.-Pr,  Heidel- 
berg,  1860.)  Origen  the  ChriBtioii  (I8u-2B4  a.  d.)  appears  U»  have  oltcQiled  tba  adinotj 
of  Amnionlua  in  about  Iho  yeai  31S. 

Porph.try  relates  {Vila  /Vodni,  ch.  2)  that  "Eretinios.  Origon,  and  Plolir 
mutusl  promise  not  to  ijivulge  lite  doctrine  of  Ammanius;  but.  KreHBius  having  brokej 
this  agrecDicDt,  Origeo  and  Plotinus  felt  tbernselvca  also  no  lon^r  Inund  by  il 
Plolinus  wrote  nothing  till  ijiiite  late  in  life,"  Of  Ereouius,  tradition  sajs  tliat  be  explmi 
the  tcnn  "  meiaphj»ics  "  as  denoting  wliat  tiea  beyond  tiie  spbere  of  nature  (see  Bnudia  h 
llie  Alh.  d.  Berl.  Aiad..  1331,  p.  34  seq.), 

Longinna  (SIS-STS  a.  c),  known  as  a  prammarian  and  writer  on  iCBlhetlcf,  upheld,  ti 
opposition  to  Plotiniis  and  his  roUowcra,  Iho  docirino  that  the  ideas  exist  separate  f 
the  Nona.  Porplirry  alao,  who  was  for  a  lime  a  pupil  of  Looginus.  eoiight.  ir 
directed  against  Flotinns,  to  demonstrate  Ihe  sanio  doctrine  {hri  ifu  Toi  \vv  iflanjia  r 
voirrd),  but  was  allerward  led  by  Amclius  to  abandon  tt,  whereupon  he  wag  attacked  t 
LoDginuB  (Porphyr.,  Vil.  Plot,  rh.  IS  seij ).  At  a  still  later  period  Plolinus  sdrailled  ikt 
Longinus  was  still  Iho  ablest  critic  of  his  times  ( Vita  Plot.  eh.  10 ;  rov  iia&  #udf  m 
yevofdvai-);  but  he  contended  (perhaps  becauae  Longiniis,  in  opposition  lo  him,  insisted  ui 
the^raal  or  supposed — literal  sense  of  the  Platonic  writings)  tUnl  he  was  only  a  tibtloi 
ogiBt  and  no  pliiloBophcr  (ap.  PorpbjT.,  Vila  Plolia.,  ch.  U:  ^MWi.wjof  iih-  6  Aojtirat^ 
fiXiao^  fi  ni-iafiLt^).  This  judgment  was,  at  all  events,  coo  aetere.  Ii  is  irue  that  Loo- 
ginus did  not,  like  Flotinua.  contribute  to  the  positive  development  of  theosophy.  But  h« 
partlclpalcd.  nevertheless,  in  tho  philosophicnl  iareatlgntions  connected  with  tbia  aubjec^ 
and  really  enriched  the  science  of  isstbetics  by  hia  work  on  the  Sublime  (nrpi  Ci/mr).  wbldt  _ 
is  full  of  fine  and  juat  observutions.  M 

%  fiS.  Plotinus   (204-269   a.  n.),   wlio   firet   developed   the  Kei>-^ 
Flatonic  doctrine  in  sjetematic  fomi,  or,  at  least,  was  the  firet  to  put 
it  ill  writing,  was  educated  at  Alexandria  under  Ammonius  Saccae, 
and  afterward  (t'roiij  a.  d.  244  on)  tauglit  at  Home.     Ilia  works  were 
revised  in  jwint  ol'stvle  by  Porphyry,  and  published  in  tix  Enncade. 

Plolinua  agrees  with  Plato  in  tlie  doctrine  of  "sensiblea'"  (oiff- 
flijTfl)  and  "  intelligihles  "  (voii-d)  and  intermediate  or  psynliii-al  na> 
tures.  Euthe  differs  from  him  radically  (though  uneonBciouely — for 
Plotiniis  believed  that  his  own  doctrine  was  contained  iu  Plato's 
writings),  itiasmnch  as  he  teaches  that  the  One  or  the  Good,  which 
with  Plato  was  tlie  liigleat  of  the  Idea&.  ia  elevated  above  the  spli^n 
of  the  Ideas  and  above  all  the  olijecta  of  rati<<n:il  apprehension,  a 
that  the  Ideas,  to  which  Plato  ascribed  independent  existence,  : 
emanations  from  this  "  One,"  the  soul  an  emanation  from  the  Ideasj 
ftod  so  on,  the  Sensible  beiug  the  last  in  the  series  of  emanations^ 
hediffers  from  him,  further,  in  teaching  that  the  Ideaa  are  in  tin 
KoUB.  wTiile  Plato  in  the   Tmaeus,  with  a  phraseologj-  wliicli  iniili 
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cates  a  wavering  between  the  tendgncy  to  poetic  personification  and 
the  dogmatic,  doctrinal  tendency,  styles  the  Ideas  gods  and  the 
highest  Idea  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  highest  god ;  and  the  author 
of  the  SophiMes  ascribes  to  them,  in  unqualified,  dogmatic  form,  mo- 
tion, life,  and  reason. 

The  primordial  essence,  the  original  unity,!  the  One  (fcv)  or  the 
Good  (ayaB6v\  is  neither  reason  nor  an  object  of  rational  cognition 
(neither  vovc*  nor  vof/rdv),  because  excluded,  by  virtue  of  its  absolute 
unity,  from  and  exalted  above  both  the  terms  thus  contrasted.    From 
the  excess  of  its  energy  it  sends  forth  an  image  of  itself,  in  like  manner 
as  the  sun  emits  rays  from  itself.     This  image,  turning  with  an  invol- 
untary movement  toward  its  original,  in  order  to  behold  it,  becomes 
thus  Nous,  mind  (vov^*).     In  this  Nous  the  Ideas  ar^  immanent,  not 
however  as  mere  thoughts,  but  as  substantially  existent  and  essential 
parts  of  itself.  r^They  constitute  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  just  as  the 
theorems  of  a/science  constitute  in  their  unity  that  science.  -^It  is  to 
them  that  true  being  and  life  really  belong.    Tlie  same  ideal  reality  is  . 
thus  at  once  the  truly  existent  or  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  and  > 
knowing  subject  or  Reason ;  in  the  former  aspect  it  is  considered  as 
at  rest,  in  the  latter,  as  in  motion  or  active.    The  Nous  in  tjirn^jw^ 
duces  as  its.image  the  soul^  which  exists  in  it,  as  itself  exists  in  the  \ 
One.     The  soul  has  afiSnities  both  for  the  ideal  and  the  seusibla     The  i 
body  is  in  the  soul,  and  depends  on  it ;  but  the  soul,  on  the  contrary, 
is  absolutely  separable  from   the   body,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
thinking  power,  but  also  in  its  lower  faculties,  memory  and  sensuous  ' 
perception,  and  even  in  the  formative  force  through  which  it  mol^s  I 
and  builds  up  its  material  environment.     It  precedes  and  survives Jhe  \ 
body.     The  matter,  which  is  in  the  objects  of  sensuous  perception,  is  ' 
only  generically  similar  to  the  matter,  which  is  in  the  Ideas  (i.  ^.,  both 
fall  under  the  same  general  concept  of  matter) ;  but  the  former  is 
specifically  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  attributes  of  extension 
in  space  and  solidity.    The  former  is  fi^  'v,  non-existent,  essenceless,  ' 
and  can  only  be  reduced  to  form  and  order  by  higher  forces,  non- 
derivable  from   itself.      The  forms  and   the  formative  forces,   the 
powers  of  nature  (Aoyoi),  which  enter  into  it,  come  from  the  Ideas, 
or  the  Nous.    The  same  categories  are  not  applicable  to  the  ideal 
and  the  sensible.    The  business  of  man  is  to  return  to  God,  whom 
he,  as  a  sensuous  being,  has  estranged  from  himself.     The  means 
by  which  this  return  is  to  be  accomplished  are  virtue,  philosophic 
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thougbt,  and,  above  all,  tlie  immediate,  ecstatic  intuition  of  God  anv 
the  becoming  one  with  Him. 

Of  the  diaciplee  of  I'lotinus,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Amelii; 
one  of  his  earlieBt  disciples,  and  Porphyry,  tie  reviser,  arranger,  and! 
editor  of  his  works. 

Tbs  work!  of  FluUnni  wen  finl  pobliiliHl  la  llin  lM\a  tnntlMlon  of  Manlllui  yicSaat  iniwnr»,M 
14H:  S>ll(nl>cl,IU<l;  BikI.  K^XukI  ihen  In  Greet  bihI  Lain  (BshI.  IMD.  ItXby.  «ll<Iani  villi  ll 
llUun  of  FiciDDi  iDDMr<l  hare  twn  puMUhed  by  Du.  Wfttcnlach.  G.  H.  Uour.  and  Fr.  Crcui 
ftml,  1ES3>,  by  CnnEH  and  UoKr  (Farii.  ISK),  and  bj  A.  KlrcbbuS  tLelpa.  ISM).    PlotlnDn'  tm 
IbavlrlufatDdi^lusI  Ilia  GDCKtlca  Ten  edited  and  publlatacdbT  KlntibntTIn  IStl,  ud  tlw  lillsr 
iiiitt>.bf  Hrl^l  (BigDnib.  l«St).    JPiH.  1. 1.  bu  been  puhlliked  arpat%telf  brCnaiet-  naaul 
PvlchrUaiUnt,  Belilclb.  ISl^    Tbo  rlEbUi  b«.k  of  the  Ibird  Enntad  (euinrnlng  notiin-.  coDtr* 
and  Uie  One)  hu  been  trasitated  and  uflalntd  bf  Cniiier  (In  Danb  nnd  Ortn^l/ftStuditn.  VnL  L,  Hrtdelt 
ISM,  pp.  IS-im).  Iba  flnt  Eooead.  bj  J,  O.  V.  Engrlbnrdt  (Erlaa^n.  IS»).    Parta  of  PIdUhiu'  woriia  ha 
Iwn  luDilatHl  iBtn  En^lib  by 'n.Tarl'^  (London,  ITST.  IV*!  1S1I).  and  all  hare  buen  innalaUd  ■■ 
Fnnofa  and  pnilded  irllh  a  loiamrDtar)'  bj  Boglllot  (Parl^  IWT-Si). 

Ormudtin  woika  gn  riallDBi  ire  natne  Uwai  of  Ooitl.  Wllh.  Oerliab  iOiMp.dtdiftimtia.gvut* 
PUaiBi  fl  SdirUlngii  datlrlniim  dt  tuunint  tummi  iaUradlt,  Wilt..  1911).  Llodeblad  (/Vol.  dt  l^dH^M 

LBnd,  1S«),  Sleluban  (/)«  rf(o(.  P/oMnI  mlJonf,  Halle,  tS»;  KtHlmabi  rioH«la«a.  diM.  P,»<.  tia ■ 

bsrf,  IMO;  and  .«r(.  riafdi,  In  Paul^'a  Xeal-nc  if.  el.  AU.)^m.  Mbllcr  (In  hlafiuA.  dtr  Ttuorit 
S'Kut  bri  dm  JUrn,  tl.,  pp.  SSC-aia,  B^rltu.  li»-\.  J.  A.  Konder  (Cf&er  Kunmil.  11.9:  Ot^n 
Gt,atHkir.  In  the  AbK  dtr  SttL  Altad..  Btrlln,  ISU.  p.  »t  irq.).  P.  Creunr  (In  Ihe  Pnttigom.       '     ~ 
tdlUun  of  tbe  wwlta  of  PlullnuB).  FinL  Ongururlua  (ti>  Flebtc-i  ZtlUehr./.  P\.  XXVL,  pp.  lit- 
K,*.  ZlmmertnaDii  (ffuc*.  rffr  Jm«„  VIenniu,  15S6,  pp.  IB-UT).  C.  Herm.  KIrchnM  <0(«  nilat 
•If  IHMit.  Uallt.  ISU).  SUtke  iPletitit  dt  amoPi  tntinlta,  Neu-Bupiiln.  1»4>,  It.  Tolkiiwnn  {dt 
dtr  antlim  AnlMU.  altr  PUUMi  AUi.  wm  &«a<>em  Stellln,  ISW),  Einll  Dnnnliis  )/>&  Lrfr* 
eekinm  Inl  rkli'u  (m  Zwimiinn)AaN^  wdiH  S^rtui  dargfltdt.  em  Btitntg  mir  GtihtAt* 
Aalhttli.  Qiaiiifen.  ISU),  A,  J.  Vllrlnga  (£e  tgrtelB  «««'  <<•  r*h(*  cerperHi  ttmttilu 
jiuUirt  pHnclpiit,  AmtL  1B54).  ValentUii-r  (/'JaKn  nnd  ulm  Enntadm  uM  t'lttfmtoiiai 
//.  >..  In  StuiUm  Hilt  ArKU-iH.  lUt.  p.  IIS  aeq.),  Arthur  Ulehtrr  (ytuplat  Studlt^ ;  [/fft  I : 
wuf  OiOH ft^tHri^unff  dn  PIMIn;  ffr/tt:  fMlat  It/iri  vam  trinMttd  alt  u<tlai*v. 
I^ittr  Philatapkiii  llfftS:  dit  nUBlogii  vna  Pliytik  art  PlatM;  Btftt;  dU  Piyelurloeit  an  1 
Vtft  S:  dit  Ktliik  da  Ptotln.  Halle.  ISM-O:).  Ilrnn.  Ferd.  HGtIer  (Klhitit  PloUnianat  Aan 

.iJUM.  /Km,  Htnabourg  and  l-arla,  IMS). 

necHon  irllb  the  Biiarl  nHtliiBi 
Bl-14I.*nd  In  iIm  aifM  t<llttea«r  j 
Ibe  KHiuadt  lu  IGU,  but  nut  In  the  Pncli  cdlllDn,  again  In  Kinbulf'i  edition,  Leljie.  ISM,  sad  In  CsbM>  J 
JMog.  latrt.  Faria.  IVKi,  <)j>7>«uf.  pfi  lr»-1IS^  wf,  Ahl  Wtuienuuin.  PcrpKyrii  ViL  F^Ol.  W.  EImHiw^J 
In  tbe  ed.  of  Jambt,  dt  fll.  PfViagoria',  Lflpa.  ISIB-ID:  td.  Wtitermann.  in  Cohrt' 
1«M,  app.  pp.  B1-I0I,  PnrjAvrH  ^^omai  upta  ts  ini^. «!.  L.  Hulitenlne.  wtili  the  nia  PvO^On  U>nr,  ] 
ItW,  and  la  tbe  rule  edJIIon  of  Pl..llii<ii  (ISU).  Poephyr.  ICpUl  dt  JMU  Datmonllmt  ad  Anitimiu.  la 
cinnecUoa  with  Ju«ibl,  dt  MyM.  Venter.  IMT,  and  tn  Oale-a  ed.  of  the  ume  mirk.  Uifivd,  !«&.  T^r- 
j4yr.(f*7a(ii«uiw<'-<i'>l«<>ic(iCr0>>r...<riafo((/4efii(r«Iiir»a,FatU,1Mtl  thn  laina  li  pHAied  laniert 
wUllnBint  the  Or;anon.  and  It  publlibtil  In  VoL  III.  of  the  &rJ.  ^tni/.'i  edltton  ufArtaloDe.  Pt'filtfH 
rf«<tbiNiwi>Haa£uiiiniln'<i»iini  r.«witwn',<d.  Jan.daBtaorr,Utn«ht.lItT.  PnrpSyr.tpt^ad  Marttl.  i 
(Unt.«l.  AcKclii)  Meiiu.  Mllu.lSlSandlSSl,(if.J.  C.Onllliia,lB  Opute.  Gnitr. SmlmUoa,  lam. /^l^jm,  t 
1««.  An-iiltfWf  <f>  phllotopMa  ne  oraciUU  ka<irtinds  litrmim  rtltqulai,  td,  Diut.  Wal).  BeTU%.J 
ISMi  cf.O.  ViilD.  fie  WTrha/nui  vraculontat  atlaU.  Berlin,  ISM;  Porpliyr,  dt  abtitt 
nynpAartun.  td.  Ilud.  Hi^iTbcc  (lo; elb^r  wltk  Aellan'i  Dt  SaL  AntrneL  ttr.).  Farla,  161 
PIntnlei  opi^Kula  ttid  rM..  A«r.Vmati.LellH.iMH  Ullniuin. /^rraSern  nwi  dm  Abkrtffiii  ifMiW- 
pHyt  n  ii»(M«.  fiW/*",  In  the  TSeoi  «i«(. ".  TW/..  V.  I,  im.  pp.  s;s.SK.  On  Pufphjpj.  rf.  LwM 
H<ilUrn|/>eFft.«(Cr.  P.lnlheprrlWee  tnhlBiid1CluniorPi>rphiii7'>*i>rl:>,  UeKne .  1  MO,  CainbcMrt,  l«^ 
■Sd in  #*»''(«!  A-U.er,  IV.  p.S.rh.IT1,Bnnd1>(^M.(f.AW.  At.il.iriM..;>V.AM<^.  ism.|t.t-.>a(^k 
Onal.  Wolf  ( ('•«iri/nj  £fJ^  rfrl  Purpkyr  uiuldUAIifatimtmtlliHittr  &4rtrt<».preninl  to  Wnira 
^  PBrplLdtpVht.tr  BraeuHt,nii.,l-p.'-t\H^)i  oD  hiartnk  uaonf  tbe  npnasnutlna  i^  Ves- 
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Platonliin,  cf.  N.  BoniUet  (Porphyry  §on  r6U  dans  PdooU  nettplatonMsmns^M  UUrs  d  Mareslla,  traduiU 
€H  /r.,  EjOt.  d€  la  Btvus  OriL  €t  BMioffr^  Paris,  March.  18M) ;  on  hli  relation  to  Chriatianity^see  Kellner 
(in  Kabn'8  TheoL  Quatialmskr..  186&,  Na  IX  Jalc  Bemaja  {Thtophrattos  SchHJi  dber  Frdmmigkeit,  ein 
BeUrag  mr  JMigiontguchichU,  mU  kritUefun  wnd  erJtlarenden  B^tMrk^mgtm,  •«  Porphyriot^  Sehri/t 
Uber  SnthaUaamUU,  Berlin,  1SM\  and  Adolf  fichftfer  (2>e  Porphyr  in  PlaL  Tim,  eommstUario,  DUm^ 
Bonn,  IMSX    Porphijfr  wn  der  EnthatUamkeU^  a.  d,  OrUoK  m.  Anm,^  bj  £.  Baltxer,  Nordhaoaen,  1869. 

The  native  city  of  Plotinus  was  Lyoopolis  in  Egypt  (Eunap.,  ViL  SopK^  p.  6,  Boies. 
et  al).  He  himself  was  unwilling  even  to  name  his  birthplace  or  his  parents,  or  the  time 
of  his  birth,  for,  says  Porphyry,  his  disciple  ( ViL  Plotf  ch.  1),  he  despised  these  as  terres- 
trial matters,  and  he  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  being  in  the  body.  Porphyry  states  ((bid,, 
ch.  2)  that  Plotinus  died  near  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (269, 
assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  year  of  his  reign  began  with  the  civil  year ;  otherwise,  270), 
and  that  (according  to  information  given  to  Eustochius,  his  own  fellow-disciple)  he  was 
then  sixty-six  years  old ;  from  these  data  Porphyry  derives  204  (205  ?)  as  the  birth-year  of 
Plotinus.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year  Plotinus  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  and  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  the  men  then  famous  at  Alexandria,  but  none  of  them  was  able  to 
satisfy  him,  till  at  last  he  came  to  Ammonius,  in  whom  he  found  the  teacher  he  had 
sought  He  remained  with  Ammonius  till  the  year  242  or  243,  when  he  joined  himself 
to  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  against  the  Persians,  tliat  he  might  learn  the 
Persian  philosophy.  He  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  this  purpose  by  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  expedition,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  to  Antioch. 

The  inference  of  some  historians  (Brucker,  for  example,  see  above,  p.  27)  that  Plotinus 
was  a  disciple  and  adherent  of  the  Potamo  who  is  mentioned  in  Diog.  L.,  I.  21,  as  the 
founder  of  an  eclectic  sect,  is  incorrect  Suidas  says  {s.  v,  liord/iuv) :  Hot,  'A^^avdpevg 
ytywlt^  irpd  Avyovarov  Kai  /jtrr*  avT6v,  "  Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  living  before  and  after 
tlie  time  of  Augustus,"  and  he  adds  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Plato^s 
Hqmblie,  If  the  statement  of  Suidas  is  correct,  Diogenes  Laertius  must  simply  have 
copied  the  words  of  his  authority  (Diodes)  without  thought,  and  the  reference  in  the 
words  irpd  oXiyov  icai  eKXeKTucfy  ri/g  aiptatiQ  eia^jfiv  ^^  Tiordfiuvog  must  be  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.  This  Potamo  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  person  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Altz.^  61)  as  "Potamo  the  Lesbian,"  one  of  the  teachers  of  Sotion  the  Sextian. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years  (243  or  244  a.  d.)  Plotinus  went  to  Rome  (Porphyr.,  Vtt  Ptot,^ 
ch.  3).  He  succeeded  there  in  finding  disciples,  and,  later  still,  he  won  over  to  his  doctrine 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  as  also  his  wife  Salonina,  so  that  he  ventured  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  founding,  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Emperor,  a  philosophers'  dty  in 
Campania,  which  was  to  be  called  Platonopolis,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  Plato.  He  proposed  to  live  in  it  himself,  with  his  disdples.  Gal- 
lienus was  not  indisposed  to  grant  the  philosopher  the  desired  permission,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  fVom  so  doing  by  his  counselors,  and  the  plan  remained  unexecuted.  Plotinus 
remained  in  Rome  till  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  (268  a.  d.),  and 
then  retired  to  Campania,  where  he  died  in  the  year  269,  near  Mintumas,  at  the  country- 
seat  of  Castricius  Firm  us,  his  admirer. 

It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  Plotinus  had  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  Greeks,  by  reading  their  principal  works ; 
that,  m  particular,  he  had  studied  Aristotle  with  scarcely  less  zeal  than  he  had  studied 
Plato,  is  expressly  certified  by  Porphyry  ( Vita  PloL^  ch.  14).  The  works  of  Numenius 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  him.  Porphyry  recog^nizes  in  Numenius  a  foreninner  of 
Ammonius  and  Plotinus,  but  agprees  with  Amelius  and  Longinus  in  repelling  the  charge 
raised  by  some  against  Plotinus,  that  he  merely  reproduced  the  teachings  of  Numenius; 
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OD  the  coDtrur/,  he  saja,  Plotiniia  developed  the  Pytbagorcun  and  riitoDle  prlTU^pJM  with 
liir  greBter  eiaetneiis,  IhoroughuBss,  and  (Jfatiuclncss,  than  any  one  of  Ins  preileoeuora 
(  Pila  I'M.,  cba.  IT  ten- ;  20  seq,}.  At  tlie  Sj-uouxiai  Plotinus  caused  nut  Qui;  llie  wrllmg* 
of  the  riiitonUta  SeveruB.  Crooiua,  Numouiua,  GuJus.  and  Alticus,  but  alao  Ihosv  of  Ute 
.  FeripeKtwa  ABpasiufi,  Alexander  (of  AphrodisliiB?),  and  Adrsatus,  to  be  read,  and  wilix 
these  ho  connected  hia  own  apeculations  (Porphyr.,  TO.  PhL.  cIl  14). 

Plotinua  began  the  wrillen  exposition  of  hia  doctrines  in  hia  Qflieth  year  (IS3  A-  P.). 
Hie  manuBcript  was  rovised  arter  his  death  aod  gircn  Co  the  public  bj  his  disciple  Por- 
phyry ;  yet  a  few  eopiea  made  from  the  ori|piia1  had  proriouely  como  into  tho  hauds  o(  bia 
more  rsmillar  disciples.  There  existed  also  in  annent  times  ati  edition  by  Bustocliiua, 
reapecting  which  Iho  notice  has  como  doim  to  us  that  in  it  the  paycholugical  Inrosugatiooa 
contained  !□  Ennead.  IV.  3-fi,  and  which  bolocg-  together,  were  ditided  otherwise  than  in 
tlie  Forphyrian  reviaion,  the  third  chapter  comiofc  nearer  tlie  cnmmcneement  of  lUe  Er 
nead  in  Ihe  runner  than  in  the  latter  edition.  All  the  mauuseripts  now  extant  aiu  baa«4 
on  Uio  edition  of  Porphyry. 

The  works  of  Plotiuus  lack  the  artistic  form  of  the  Platonic  Diiilojcuea.  nnd  allll  niorA 
Iheir  dialectical  force ;  yet  they  possess  a  certain  BilractiveneM  from  tlio  earnest  seir-abac- 
donment  of  tlio  writer  to  hia  thought  and  tho  unction  of  his  style.  Porphyry  ascribes  l« 
the  Plotinic  diction  l«raeDeas  and  weallli  of  ideas  (aWrm^  au  :!Miv<nt)  and  sem  la  nuiy 
parts  rather  the  langunge  of  religious  iuapiration  (7n  wiAXa  iiAaciui'  nai  miradiit  «fM<t»| 
than  the  lone  of  instruction.  Longinus.  who  combated  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Ploliau^ 
confesses,  navcrthelesa  (in  a  letter  to  Porphyry,  given  in  llie  laiier's  FiCit  /'JdKr.,  ch,  19)  hi* 
high  appreciation  of  the  Plotinic  style  of  thought  and  expression  (ruv  6i  rinrov  rvt  >p«fQC 
ui  Tuv  (woiuv  Tavipif  r^v  nucutrTra  lai  ri  ^>i6i7b^  t^  tuv  (rfrq/iaruy  iiaOemut  Wtp* 

Pa}MvTV(  iyajiat  ctu  ^^m,  usi  jisri  jiif  iiMyifiuyartM  ayuv  ra  TDtrw  ^0^a  faiiif  liw 
ittv  rc*f  fiTTiTrinwc). 

The  subjects  of  ths  fifty-four  opuscules  of  Plotinua,  which  Porphyry  arranged  togetlier 
in  six  Emmaib — followiDg,  as  be  himself  says  (TO.  FloL,  ch.  34),  the  metliod  of  Andronlcus 
the  Aristotelian,  la  bringing  togetlier  those  which  related  to  similar  subjecta,  and  begi(i< 
ning  with  wliat  wo«  oaaiest  to  bo  understood— are  tho  following: 

/Vfl  Eumad.  1.  What  is  meant  by  Ziiov,  or  liTing  being,  in  general,  snd  the  nalure  of 
man  (in  chronolc^cal  order  the  &3d  treatise).  2.  Cooceraing  the  virtues  (chraookigically 
Um  lEIth).  3.  Concerning  dialectic,  or  on  the  three  steps  in  the  procesa  of  rialng  to  lh« 
tntelUgibls  (SO).  4,  On  happiness  (46).  5.  Wheiher  Lappiness  increases  with  its  duratioa 
(36).  S.  On  the  beautiful  (1|.  1.  Concerning  the  Hrst  good  (;rrnnum  bonum)  and  Uio 
Other  goods  (S4).  8.  Wbat  objects  evils  uro  aod  what  b  the  origin  of  evil  (&1).  S.  On  tiia 
unlawriilness  of  suicide  (16).  Porphyry  designates  (  V\L  FloL.  ch.  14)  tlio  toplcn  of  the  lint 
Ennead  in  general  as  ethical  (ro  f/Uuurcpa  or  rdf  ^uuripa;  vTraeiaric).  The  place  aaaigoed 
to  them,  however,  Is  In  scientific  regards  inappropriate,  aod  ia  also  scarcely  JiisliDable  on 
didactic  grounds;  for  Plotinus  everywhere  makes  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Ihe  aubjsctivv  ti^ 
vation  of  tlie  individual  to  goodness  dependent  on  llie  previously  developed  doctrines  of 
that  which  is  good  in  Itself,  of  being  and  of  the  soul  (cf.,  in  particular,  Enntad.  I.  3,  I  iMt). 

Siamd  Ennead  (riv  ^vaiiUa  otwojut^).  1.  On  the  heavens  (40).  3.  Oa  tha  revolution 
of  the  heavens  (14).  3.  Whether  the  stars  exert  influences  (B5).  *.  On  the  two  kilMU 
of  matter  (11).  S.  Do  potenthihiy  and  Bctunlity  (3B).  6.  On  quality  and  eisenoe  (llji 
T.  On  the  possibdity  of  complete  mixture  (37),  8.  Why  »  distant  object  ippesrs  to  th* 
•yo  smaller  than  it  really  Ib,  while  a  near  ono  appears  with  iti  actual  magnitude  |!I6). 
t.  Against  the  (Christian)  Gnostics,  who  give  out  that  the  world  and  its  author,  or  Uw 
Demiurge,  are  evil  (33). 
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Third  Ennead  (hi  rd  mpl  xdcfiov),  1.  On  fate  (3).  2  and  3.  On  providence  (47  and 
48).  4.  Concerning  the  Demon  charged  to  watch  over  us  (16).  6.  Concerning  love  (50). 
C-  On  the  impassibility  of  the  immaterial  (26).     7.  Concerning  eternity  and  time  (45). 

8.  On  nature,  contemplation,  and  the  One  (30).  9.  Various  considerations  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  divine  Nous  to  the  ideas,  and  respecting  the  soul  and  the  One  (13). — Por- 
phyry says  {Vt  Pl^  ch.  25),  tlmt  he  placed  the  seventh  chapter  here  dia  ra  nrpl  tov 
Xp6vov  and  the  eighth  Std  t6  wept  ^batoq  Ke^Xatov^  but  he  omits  to  say  anything  of  the 
other  not  less  important  contents  of  these  chapters. 

I\}urth  Ennead  (rd  mpl  i^xvi).  1.  On  the  essence  of  the  soul  (4).  2.  How  the  soul 
holds  the  middle  place  between  individible  and  divisible  substance  (21).  3-5.  On  various 
psychological  problems  (27-29).  6.  On  sense-perception  and  memory  (41).  7.  On  the 
sours  immortality  (2).  8.  On  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  body  (6).  9.  On  the  ques- 
tion, whether  all  souls  are  one  (8). 

Fifth  Ennead  (rd  repl  vov).  1.  On  the  three  original  hypostases :  the  First  Being,  the 
Nous,  and  the  Soul  (10).  2.  On  the  genesis  and  order  of  that  which  comes  after  the  First 
Being  (11).  3.  Respecting  the  cognitive  substances  and  that  which  is  above  and  beyond 
them  (49).  4.  Respecting  the  One  and  the  manner  in  which  all  things  descend  from  it  (7). 
5.  That  the  vmrrd  (Intelligibles)  do  not  exist  outside  of  the  Nous;  also,  on  the  Nous  and 
on  God  as  the  absolutely  good  (32).  6.  That  that  which  transcends  being  is  not  a  thinking 
essence,  and  what  it  is  that  possesses  tliought  originally  and  what  possesses  it  derivatively 
(24).  7.  Whether  there  exist  ideas  of  individual  objects  (18).  8.  Respecting  intelligible 
beauty  (31).  9.  On  the  Nous,  the  ideas,  and  the  existent  (5). — Porphyry  confesses  that  no 
one  of  these  chapters  treats  exclusively  of  the  Nous. 

Sixth  Ennead  (concerning  the  existent  and  tlie  Gk>od  or  the  One).  1-3.  Of  the  genera 
of  the  existent  (the  Categories)  (42-44).  4  and  5.  That  the  existent,  since  it  is  one  and 
the  same,  is  also  everywhere  entire  (22,  23).  6.  On  numbers  (34).  7.  On  the  plurality  of 
the  truly  existent  and  concerning  the  Good  (38).    8.  On  human  and  divine  freedom  (39). 

9.  On  the  Good  or  the  One  (9). 

The  chronologrical  order  of  these  fifty-four  treatises  is  (according  to  Porphyr.,  ViL  Ptot, 
chs.  4-6)  the  following:  From  a.  d.  253  to  362:  Enn,^  1.  6.  (On  tlie  beautiful;  yet,  in 
respect  to  this  one  Porph.  (ch.  26)  expresses  himself  in  doubt),  IV.  7,  III.  1,  IV.  1,  V.  9, 
IV.  8,  V.  4,  IV.  9,  VI.  9,  V.  1,  V.  2,  II.  4,  III.  9,  IL  2,  III.  4,  I.  9,  IL  6,  V.  7,  L  2,  I.  3, 
IV.  2.  From  262  to  267 :  VI.  4  and  6,  V.  6,  II.  5,  IIL  6,  IV.  3-5,  HI.  8,  V.  8,  V.  5,  II.  9, 
VL  6,  II.  8,  I.  5,  II.  7,  VI.  7,  VI.  8,  II.  1,  IV.  6,  VL  1-3,  IIL  7.  267-268:  I.  4,  III.  2 
and  3,  V.  3,  III.  5.  268-269:  I.  8,  IL  3, 1.  1,  I.  7.  Another  composition,  written  at  about 
the  same  time  as  V.  6,  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry  ( ViL  Plot,  ch.  5),  but  the  title  is  not 
given,  and  it  is  not  included  by  Porphyry  in  any  of  the  Enneeuk. 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  Jew,  liad  introduced  tlie  distinction  between  God  and  his 
world-building  forces,  which  latter  constituted  together  the  divine  Logos;  Plutarch  of 
Chsronea  had  treated  of  God  as  unknowable  in  his  essence  and  cognizable  only  in  his 
world-constructing  activity;  Numenius  of  Apamea  had  hypostatized  God  himself  and  the 
Demiurge  into  two  different  beings,  with  whom  the  world  was  to  be  classed  as  a  third; 
and  Plotinus  went  further  in  the  like  direction.  With  Plato,  he  styled  the  Supreme 
Kssence  the  One,  the  Good  per  «e,  but  denied  to  it — wliat  it  still  retained  in  the  doctnnes 
of  Philo  and  Plutarch — the  epithet  of  Being  (rd  5v),  for  he  taught  that  it  transcended 
Being  (Micetva  r^  ovaiac,  cf.  Plat,  Bep,,  VL  509,  see  above,  p.  122);  he  also  denied  to 
It  the  faculty  of  thought — in  opposition  to  Numemus — affirming  that  it  was  also  exalted 
above  the  rational  nature  (eiriKetva  vo^ug)- 

Plotinus  pays  particular  attention  to  the  demonstration  of  his  fundamental  doctrine, 
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that  the  Ods  is  exalted  sbofe  the  Noo*.  The  treBtiM  cUised  b;  PorphTry  ai  lUe  elgliili 
in  the  third  Enaead,  but  which  od  didactic  grounds  migtit  properl;'  be  placed  at  the  ban- 
ning or  the  whole  work,  opens  with  the  propoBition  with  which  llic  Uttapbywk*  of  AriBtoUo 
bogini  (*'  All  meii  nnturaliy  seek  al\er  kuon-icdgo  "\  but  Id  a  modiScd  and  expaudcd  form, 
I'rt. :  "  All  thiogn  tend  toward  thought "  [9iupia,  of  which  apfculation  is  the  elf  niologicol 
Rogliall  cquividcnt. — TV.].  He  first  iolrodiicea  this  asscrtiou  as  a  fort  of  plajTiil  proce- 
nium,  and  then  proceeds  to  justify  it  bf  Rcrioiis  and  eiUMided  argumentaiioD.  Nature,  he 
aKj-B,  is  the  iincoDBciouB,  or,  aa  it  were,  the  alecplrg  Logos,  and  she  gives  form  to  tastier. 
that  «ho  aiH7  rejoice  in  that  which  she  bm  formed,  as  in  a  magniflcent  dntna;  tlie  soul  of 
the  All  and  Itie  bouIb  of  men  And  their  highest  end  in  thought ;  action  is  onlf  dolHlicj  of 
thought  (aaOheia  Srupta^)  or  a  result  of  it  (iru/>oiTOio('ft//«')i  the  former  when  it  takes  placo 
without  previous  reflection,  the  latter  when  It  is  preceded  bf  independent  thought;  for  whick 
reaaon,  attja  Plotinus,  those  bojs  who  are  the  least  ^fled,  and  are  too  stupid  for  pureljr 
intellectual  aelivilieB,  resort  to  manual  Ubor.  Thought  can  be  directed  in  a  rising  auocea- 
sion  to  Daturo,  the  bou],  and  the  Nous,  becoming  ever  more  and  more  united  with  the  object 
of  thought;  but  there  remains  ever  involved  in  it  the  dual  distinction  of  the  act  orknowing 
and  tbe  object  of  knowledge,  and  this  must  be  true  not  onij  of  tlie  human  Nous  hut  of  everv 
Nous,  even  the  divine  ("avrl  v^i  oiaiCnwroi  rfl  vmjr&r).  But  duality  implies  unity,  and  lliis 
unity  we  must  seek  to  diacover  ((i  ic  6vo,  iil  to  itpi  tiai  dw  la^iv).  The  Nous  cannot 
itaelf  )«  the  unity  sought,  since  it  is  DeccsBarily  eubjed  to  the  duality  nlmve  pointed  out. 
Sepamle  the  Nona  (intellect)  from  the  vairiv  (intelligible)  and  it  will  no  longer  bo  Nous. 
Hence  that  which  is  prior  to  diuility  is  above  and  beyond  llie  Soua  (r*  r/^ipar  tut  «i-a 
ToiiTuy  iiriiatva  in  vov  r\vai).  Tha  One  can  no  more  be  vrnirir  lluin  Kous ;  for  lliu  vovri* 
a  also  inseparably  united  with  the  Nous.  If,  therefore,  il  am  neitlier  bo  Nous  nnr  tmrrir, 
it  muet  bo  that  from  which  each  alike  is  derived.  It  is  not,  h->wever,  for  Uiia  reason 
irntioDal,  but  mipra-rotional  or  tronKending  reason  (f^cp^^mvc  t^  kv  ^u%  U  is  to 
the  Noua  what  light  ia  to  the  eye  {Emtead.  VI.  1).  It  is  more  simple  Uian  the  Nous,  aiiioe 
the  prcduinng  ia  always  aimpicr  than  the  produced.  Jtiet  aa  Uie  unity  of  tlie  plant,  of  the 
inlmal,  of  the  soul  ia  tlie  highest  element  in  tlioie  oxisleDCca,  so  unity  iu  itself  ts  that 
which  is  ahaoluiely  Brat  In  ootoiogical  regarda.  It  is  (lie  principle,  the  aource,  and  the 
power  from  which  tnie  being  descends. — Plotinue  here  hypostatueea  the  last  rcantt  of  *b- 
■Inietion,  and  mokes  of  it  a  being,  existing  apart  from  other  beings.  lie  then  regards  it 
■s  the  principle  of  that  from  which  it  was  abstracted,  and  accordingly  ideotillcs  it  wltli  Uw 
Dmty. — JuBt  as  he  who  has  looked  at  the  henvecB  and  seen  the  liiairo  of  the  aUra,  thinks 
of  and  geeks  to  discover  the  artist  wlio  roshioned  the  heavens,  so  mutt  he  who  liaa  beheld 
•nd  known  and  admired  tlie  intelligible  world  {rAv  mtpbv  «lo/ini'),  seek  for  its  artist,  ■nd 
asks  who  then  it  is  lliat  lias  called  into  existence  tliia  more  glorious  world  of  tlie  Intelli- 
gible (ivfrrdi')  and  the  Intellect  (I'oif). 

Tlio  diOtircnce  between  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plotinus  and  the  cnrreapoiuliDg 
doetrins  of  Plato  is  very  clearly  cxpreased  in  tlie  oomparlsona  insliintcd  by  each.  Plato 
compares  the  idea  of  the  good,  ds  tlie  highest  in  Uto  world  of  ideas,  to  the  sun,  as  that 
which  is  liighest  in  the  aemible  world;  Plotinus  compares  Uie  inme  idea  as  the  «neiil>ix  of 
the  ideal  world  to  Ihc  tmlor  at  the  sensible  world.  With  anotlier  appliea^o  of  tlie  Pla- 
tonic flgiire,  Plotinus  compares  the  One  to  light,  the  Nous  to  the  sun,  and  Ihe  soul  to  tin 
moon  y^tntad.  V.  A.  4).  Plotinus.  nevcrthetcts,  believed  himaelf  In  agreement  not  only 
with  Plato,  but  also  with  llio  oldest  philoanp1ien>.  lie  ssys  {Bnnrad.  \.  1.  S)  that  with 
Flato  the  Kous  was  the  Domiurgos,  lieace  the  Cauae  {airior),  but  that  Plato  malntatnod 
tlin  existence  of  a  father  to  this  Cause,  and  that  this  flither  was  the  Oood  {tdyttBas),  whk4i 
is  itipcnor  to  Loth  reasou  oud  Ociag  (re  i*tiaiiM  vA  nai  inlKiix-a  oimiai;).     Plato,  he  coo 
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tinues,  applies  the  term  Idea  to  Being  and  Nona,  and  must,  therefore,  have  considered  the 
idea  as  having  the  Good  for  its  source.  Plotinus  overlooks,  in  this  connection,  the  fact 
that  Plato  terms  the  Good,  in  some  places,  "  the  Idea  of  the  Good,"  an  expression  which  is 
avoided  by  Plotinus,  who,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  affirms  that  the  principle  of  the  Ideas 
is  itself  not  ideal,  but  exalted  above  ideality  {Ennead,  Y.  5,  6 ;  YI.  7.  32 :  apxv  ^^  f^ 
aveiSeoVf  ov  rd  fiopf^  SedfievoVy  aXk*  a^'  ov  naaa  fnop^  voepa)\  by  the  ovcrto,  Being,  to 
which  Plato  conceives  the  Good  as  superior,  Plotinus  understands  not  the  Idea  of  Being, 
but  the  sum  of  all  Ideas.  These  dogmas,  continues  Plotinus,  were  touched  upon  already 
before  the  time  of  Plato  by  Parmenides,  who  rightly  identified  the  existent  and  the  Nous, 
and  separated  them  from  the  Sensible ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  see  in  this  unity  of  being 
and  thought  the  highest  of  all  unities,  he  proceeded  inexactly  and  laid  himself  open  to 
criticism,  which  must  still  recognize  in  this  pretended  unity  a  real  plurality.  But  the 
Parmenides  of  the  Platonic  Dialogue,  says  Plotinus,  discriminates  more  exactly  (En- 
nead.  Y.  1.  8).  Nor  did  Anaxagoras,  who  posited  the  Nous  as  first  and  simplest,  with  his 
antique  manner  hit  upon  the  precise  truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Aristotle,  for  whom, 
^'1  wise,  the  Nous  was  first  in  rank.  Plotinus  seeks,  nevertheless,  to  show  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  the  inevit-able  consequence  of  certain  Aristotelian  teachings.  In  Heraditus  and 
Empedocles  he  discovers  at  least  a  separation  of  the  intelligible  from  the  sensible ;  but  of 
all  the  philosophers  before  Plato,  he  finds  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pherecydes  most  friendly 
to  his  conceptions  (EnTiead.  V.  1.  9).  The  Pythagoreans  saw  tliat  the  One,  as  exalted  above 
all  contrariety,  admitted  only  of  negative  determinations,  and  that  even  unity  could  be 
ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  sense  of  the  negation  of  plurality,  for  which  reason  they  give  it  the 
symbolical  name  of  Apollo  {Ennead,  Y.  6.  4).  Plotinus  considers  himself,  therefore,  justified 
in  drawing  the  general  conclusion  that  his  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  new,  was  known  even 
to  the  earliest  philosophers,  though  insufficiently  developed  by  them,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment supplied  by  himself  he  pretends  to  furnish  merely  an  exegesis  of  what  these,  his  pre- 
decessors, had  already  taught  {rov^  linf  X<Jy<wf  i^ijyTfrac  iKeivuv  yeyovivai^  Ennead  Y.  1.  8). 

In  what  manner  the  Many,  or  plurality,  was  evolved  from  the  One  is  a  problem  on 
whose  solution  Plotinus  does  not  venture  without  a  preliminary  prayer  to  the  Deity  for 
the  g^ft  of  correct  discernment  {Ennead.  Y.  1.  6).  He  rejects  the  attempted  pantheistic 
solution,  according  to  which  the  One  is  at  the  same  time  All ;  the  One,  he  says,  is  not  all 
things,  but  before  all  {Ennead  III.  8.  8).  The  One  is  at  once  nothing  and  all  things;  the 
former,  since  all  Oiings  are  posterior  to  the  One,  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  all  are  derived 
from  it  {Ennead  YII.  7.  32).  Jt  is  not  by  division  that  all  things  are  derived  from  it,  since 
then  it  would  cease  to  be  One  {Ennead.  III.  8.  9).  Remaining  itself  in  repose,  its  products 
arise  from  it  as  if  by  radiation  {nepi7xin'^i^\  just  as  the  sun  emits  from  itself  the  bright- 
ness which  surrounds  it  {Ennead.  Y.  1.  9).  But  many  difficulties  remain  in  the  way  of 
this  hypothesis,  which  Plotinus  will  not  conceal.  Was  the  plurality,  which  the  One  has 
discharged  from  itself,  originally  contained  in  the  One  or  not?  If  the  affirmative  be  true, 
then  the  One  was  not  strictly  one ;  if  the  negative,  how  could  the  One  give  that  which  it 
did  not  possess  ?  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  transcending  power  of  the 
One,  which  latter,  as  the  superior,  can  send  forth  from  the  superabundance  of  its  perfec- 
tion the  inferior,  without  having  contained  the  latter,  as  such,  in  itself  {Ennead  Y.  2.  1  : 
bv  yap  riXtiov  oiov  wrepep/iv^^  Kai  rb  i^epTTT^fjpt^  ovtov  irtroi^KV  q?.?.o).  More  especially, 
the  possibility  of  the  genesis  of  all  things  from  the  One  is  grounded  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  One  is  both  everywhere  and  yet  in  no  place.  If  it  were  simply  everywhere,  it 
would  be  all  things  and  so  not  one ;  but  since  it  is  also  nowhere,  it  follows  that  while 
all  things  exist  through  the  One,  in  virtue  of  its  being  everywhere,  they  exist  as  differen- 
tiated from  the  One,  in  virtue  of  its  being  nowhere  {Ennead.  Ill,  9.  3). 
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The  ImmedUte  product  of  the  One  U  the  Nous  (^wod.  V.  I.  S  snd  7.)  The  btter  It 
■n  Image  {tiitui')  or  the  Tormer.  At  llio  produi^t  of  the  One,  iho  image  turng  toward  ih« 
One  ill  order  to  graep  and  romprehoiid  it,  and  through  this  veij  tuming  {iwibtiio^)  it  be- 
cotnes  NouH  (reusou),  for  all  tlieoretlcal  comprehEnaion  is  either  aioAryoit  or  tm?  (Ei'Dse-per- 
cepilon  or  rational  spprehciiBion) ,  it  Is  the  former  only  when  the  object  of  comprehcuBion 
Is  eenslble.  hence  when  this  object  la  suprs-aeDaible  it  la  in{<(.  The  Koua  ia  In  distiociioD 
from  the  One  subject  to  difTcrcn  tint  ion  (rrcjidriTf),  in  that  the  duality  of  knowing  and  knowo 
h  Inherent  in  It;  tor  even  when  both  these  lenna  are.  in  fact,  identicsl  (in  Belf-knowledgeX 
the  Ideal  difference  remalna.  The  Xolia  includea  in  itself  the  world  of  Ideas  (Enneod.  III.  9; 
v.  &),  The  Ideas  have  their  material  conaiitnUon,  but  it  is  a  eupra-Benaible  nature  (Eii' 
Head  IV  i.  i:  h  6t  (iop»if,  brri  •tal  rb  iiappovunmr,  nipi  h  ij  fia«opa,  lativ  ape  nai  ii/.ij  i 
rl/v  iiopPV"  in(Pl'iiil  «ai  nii  to  Mnonttiuoev  Iti  ii  nM^inf  vo^oc  iariv  ifct,  tituiua  6t  otroc 
liiivov,  nitm{  rli  oi'vPrroc  mi  l(  i3.w.  «oi«'  irl  Hiiv  fimi),  Tlial  the  Ideaa  are  Immanent 
fn  the  Nous  and  do  not  eslet  eitemallj  to  tt  (in  trim  t(u  loi  tvv  rd  vouto)  u  Hie  second 
cardinal  point  of  Ilie  Plotinic  doctrine.  Piotlnua  cilea  Pinto's  utleronn)  in  the  Ttmota*, 
that  the  Nona  looks  HI  tlie  Ideas,  which  are  in  "the  Living"  (iii  r^  3  imi  sun),  and  Mja 
that  from  (hin  It  miphi  appear  that  [he  Ideis  were  prior  to  the  Xoua-  but  if  tint  wera 
M,  the  Nous  would  only  poeaess  In  Itself  rcpreventalions  of  the  tnily  existent,  and 
not  the  latter  Itself,  hcnco  not  tlie  truth,  which  would  then  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Pbtto 
can  only  have  Intended,  therefore,  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  Xous  with  that  intellectual 
world  in  whieh  exist  the  Ideas  [the  tuniuiK  xim'ii:  or  the  !  iari  ^imv).  Tlie  intelligible 
fioWi)  IB  not  MUbBlantially.  but  only  ideally,  dislingulahable  from  the  Noiis^  the  ssno 
oilslence  Is  Intelligible,  in  so  far  us  it  possesses  the  attributes  of  repose  and  unity  {orooif, 
rH>iirt,  livx'")'  and  Nous,  in  so  for  as  It  exercises  the  act  of  knowing  {Eniuad.  III.  B.  1). 
The  Nous,  f.  e..  tlie  divine  and  true  Nouii,  cannot  err;  if  it  had  not  the  truth  in  itself,  but 
only  images  of  llie  truth.  It  would  err  ("-a  V'^^?  ii"  ""  ""''i'  a^'c),  It  would  not  p«- 
tidpate  In  the  truth  (iiKMiwf  aki^ia(\  and  would  yet  bo  Buliject  to  tlie  false  belief  iliai  \\ 
I)OBsessed  the  iniih;  It  would  then  not  be  Nous  at  ail.  and  no  place  wlialaoever  would 
remain  foe  the  iriiih.  It  \%,  iheiefore,  incorrect  to  seek  for  Iho  Ideas  (-a  imira)  outside  of 
the  Nona  (as  did  Longlnust,  or  to  suppose  that  the  Nous  contains  only  Images  or  Imprei- 
Bions  (Ti'irn)  of  iIiBt  which  exlsu :  on  the  contrary,  one  must  confess  that  in  the  true  Noui 
the  Ideas  are  immanenL  {Eimead.  V   I    I  and  !).* 

The  Soul  Is  the  Ims^  (tiilwlav)  and  product  of  the  Nous,  just  as  the  Nous  ia  of  Ilia 
One  {EnmaA.  V  1.  T  ifi't*''  tf'.-vo  vav^).  As  being  only  the  Image  of  the  Noua.  the  sonl 
Is  necessarily  of  inferior  rank  and  character,  lliough  none  the  less  really  divine  and  en> 
dowed  with  generaiivB  force.  The  aoul  iiims  in  a  double  direction  toward  the  Nout,  Its 
producer,  and  toward  the  malcriol,  which  is  its  own  product.  Coming  fortli  from  the 
Nona,  the  soul  extends  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  corporenl,  just  as  the  point,  extended, 
becomes  a  line;  there  is.  therefore.  In  the  loiil  (and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Plato's 
leaching  In  Iho  Titnaeta)  an  Ideal,  indivisible  element,  and  a  divisible  element  which  goea 
to  produce  llie  material  world.     Tlio  soul  Is  an  Immaterial  subataucc,  not  a  body,  uor  the 
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harmotij,  nor  the  entelechj  of  the  body  and  inseparable  from  the  latter,  since  not  only  the 
Nous,  but  also  memory,  and  even  the  faculty  of  perception  and  the  psychical  force,  which 
molds  the  body,  are  separable  fVom  the  body  (Plotin.,  ap.  Euseb.,  Prcupar.  Ev.,  XV.  10). 
There  exists  a  real  plurality  of  souls ;  the  highest  of  all  is  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  the 
rest  are  not  mere  parts  of  the  world-soul  {Ennead.  TV,  3.  7 ;  lY.  9).  The  soul  pcrmentec 
the  body  as  fire  permeates  air.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  body  is  in  tho  soul  than 
that  the  soul  is  in  the  body ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  portion  of  tho  soul  in  which  there  is  no 
body,  a  portion  to  whose  i\inctions  the  co-operation  of  the  body  is  unnecessary.  But  nei- 
ther  are  the  sensuous  faculties  lodged  in  the  body,  whether  in  its  individual  parts  or  in 
the  body  as  a  whole;  they  are  only  present  with  tlie  body  (rrapelwu,  irapovaia)^  the  soul 
lending  to  each  bodily  organ  the  force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  functions  (Ennead, 
IV.  3.  22  and  23).  Thus  the  soul  is  present  not  only  in  the  individual  parts  of  tho  body, 
but  in  the  whole  body,  and  present  everywhere  in  its  entirety,  not  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  entirely  in  the  whole  body,  and  entirely  in  every  part.  Tho 
soul  is  divided,  because  it  is  in  all  the  parts  of  its  body,  and  it  is  undivided,  because  it  is 
entirely  in  all  parts  and  in  every  part  {jiepunifj  ort  ev  iraai  fiipeai  rov  h  ^  iariv,  afiipiorog 
6k ^  Iri  bXij  h  iraat  mX  ev  bri^avv  avrov  oXj;,  Ennead.  IV.  2.  1).  The  soul  is  per  se  indivi- 
sible, being  divided  only  as  related  to  the  bodies  into  which  it  enters,  since  these  could  not 
receive  it  if  it  remained  undivided  {ibid),  (It  is  obvious  that  Plotinus  sought  by  this 
qualification  to  escape  the  objection  of  Severus  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  tlie  mixed 
nature  of  the  substance  of  tho  soul.)  The  soul  is  essentially  in  the  Nous,  as  tho  Nous 
is  in  the  One ;  but  the  soul  contains  the  body  (EnnecuL  V.  5.  9).  The  Divine  extends  from 
the  One  to  the  soul  (Ennead.  V.  1 .  7). 

The  soul,  in  virtue  of  its  mobility,  begets  the  corporeal  (Ehinead.  III.  t.  10;  cf.  IV.  3.  9 » 
I.  8.  5).  That  material  bodies  possess  a  subatraium  (imoKeifzevov)^  wliich,  itself  unchanged,  is 
the  subject  of  manifold  changing  forms,  is  inferable  (as  Plato  teaches)  from  tho  transition 
of  various  kinds  of  matter  into  each  other,  whereby  it  is  made  obvious  that  there  are  no 
determinate  forms  of  matter  which  are  original  and  unchangeable,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  four  elements  of  Kmpedoclcs,  but  that  all  determination  arises  from  the  union  of  form 
(jjtnp^)  and  unqualified  matter  (v^).  Matter,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  tho  word, 
is  the  basis  or  **  depth  "  of  each  thing  (t6  l36$og  iic&arov  ^  iTjj),  Matter  is  darkness,  as 
the  Logos  is  light.  It  has  no  real  being  (it  is  p)  bv).  It  is  the  qualitatively  indcterminato 
(hireipov\  which  is  rendered  determinate  by  the  accession  of  form;  as  deprived  of  form 
it  is  evil  (/cax^),  as  capable  of  receiving  forms,  it  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between 
good  and  bad  {ftjtaw  ayaBov  Koi  kokov).  But  the  matter  in  the  ideas  is  only  in  so  far  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  in  sensible  objects,  as  both  fall  under  the  general  designation  of  "  the 
dark  depth ; "  in  other  respects,  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  matter  is  as 
great  as  that  which  exists  between  ideal  and  sensible  form  (dia^itov  ye  pyv  rb  aKoretvbv 
t6  re  kv  roi^  vorjroi^  t6  re  ev  role  aiaS^roi^  virdpxov^  St6tpop6^  re  «/  vXj;,  baov  koI  rd  elSof 
rb  eiruceifievov  hfi^v  Ai&^opov);  as  that  form  (fiop^i)  which  is  perceived  by  tho  senses  is 
only  an  image  (elSu!^)  of  ideal  form,  so  also  the  substratum  of  the  sensible  world  is  only 
an  image  or  shadow  of  the  ideal  substratum ;  this  latter  has,  like  the  ideal  form,  a  true 
existence,  and  is  rightly  called  ot^/a,  substance,  while  the  designation  of  the  substratum 
of  sensible  things  as  substance  is  incorrect  (Ennead.  II.  4). 

Plotinus  subjects  the  Aristotelian  and  also  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  categories  to  a  minute 
criticism,  of  which  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  ideal  and  tho  sensible  do  not  fall 
under  the  same  categories.  He  then  offers,  himself,  a  new  doctrine  of  categories.  In 
agreement  with  the  (Platonic  ?)  Dialogue  Sophisteit  (p.  257  seq.),  he  designates  as  funda- 
mental forms  of  the  ideal :  being,  rest,  motion,  identity,  and  difference  (dv,  aroat^^  Kivijai^ 
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-avTinit,  and  hrp&TTK)-  The  caiegorieH  whidi  apply  lo  the  sonBible  world,  Ukei 
Benw  here  jfiveii  lo  ihero,  ore  not  tli©  aama  witli  tboae  of  the  ideal  world,  yet  Ihey  ttv 
not  entirely  different;  they  are  bumonyinous  with  Lbe  latter,  but  nro  (o  be  iiDderstoud 
(miy  ill  an  annlopoua  aonsa  {irl  ,  .  .  Tavri  atnXoyin  ■rai  apuvi-iiia  inii^ivif),  PloliaiiB 
aeeka  to  reduce  the  Ariitototian  raiegoricH  to  these  analosa  of  Iho  ideal  cal«goriei 
(ftiTwoii  TI.  1-3). 

The  esHioee  of  beauty  cooxiata  not  in  mere  aymmetry,  but  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
higher  over  ilie  lou'er,  or  the  form  over  matter,  of  t)ie  aoul  over  the  body,  of  reason  and 
gooducss  over  the  hduI.  Artistic  representation  imilates  not  merely  sensible  olyects,  but, 
in  its  litglieet  ilcvi'liipmcnt,  tlie  ideas  IhcmselveM,  of  which  eensible  objects  are  imagsa. 

In  oonBcqiicnca  of  their  desceot  into  corporeaUty,  the  foola  of  men  have  forgotten  their 
divine  origin  and  become  unuiindful  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  They  wisliod  to  be  indo- 
pendent,  rejoiced  in  their  self-lordship  (r^i  oirrf^iniTiu),  and  fell  constantly  farther  and 
furtlier  from  God,  rorgotling  their  own  dignity,  and  paying  lionor  to  (lint  vhich  was 
most  ctmtcmptible.  Hence  the  need  of  man's  couveraion  to  tliat  which  is  the  nwro 
excolletit  (Eantad.  V.  I.  1).  Man  has  not  lost  liia  freedom ;  the  eaaence  of  freedom — says 
Plotinus,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle — is  the  absence  of  conslraiDt.  combined  with  knowl- 
edge (/Jfl  ^ip  lura  Toi  eiSivai,  Ermead.  TI.  8.  IJ.  Same  men  remain  buried  in  the  son- 
auoUB,  holding  pleasure  lo  be  the  only  good  and  juiin  the  only  evil ;  they  seek  to  aCtaia 
the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter,  and  this  they  regard  as  their  wiadom.  Otbem,  who 
are  capable  of  riaing  to  a  certain  pcrint,  but  arc  yet  unable  to  diacem  that  whl(4l  la 
above  lliem,  become  only  virtuous,  and  devote  tliemaelvea  to  practical  life,  aiming  merely 
to  make  a  right  choice  from  among  those  things,  vhich  are  af^r  all  only  of  on  inferior 
nature.  But  there  is  a  thin]  chua  of  men  of  divine  nature,  who,  gifted  with  higher 
(lower  and  keener  vision,  turn  toward  the  radiance  which  .shines  from  above  and  ri»a 
into  its  presence;  they  riae  atwv*  lh«  region  of  obstUring  Inists  and,  despising  all  tliat 
is  of  the  earth,  sojourn  there,  where  is  their  tnie  fatherland  and  where  they  beoonw 
partakers  of  true  jay  (EhnHid.  V.  0.  1).  Virtue  is  defined  by  Ploliniia,  with  PIbIo,  aa 
rcaemblanco  to  God  (%v  ifouc^/i'm,  Emtrad.  T.  2.  )),  nnd  eomelime^  olso,  as  actiplt5 
conformed  lo  the  nolure  of  the  agent  {cvtpyriv  tara  ri/v  airaiar),  or  obedience  to  reuort 
(flroiriv  ?Jiroti),  doHnitions  which  recall  the  doccrinot  nf  Aristotle  and  the  Stoin.  Flolinua 
distinguishes  between  civil  and  purirying  virtues  and  virtues  which  render  their  poasewor 
like  God.  The  dvit  virtues  {rtAiruail  iprrai)  are  pnclical  wisdom,  courage,  tempenuiM. 
and  justice,  tlic  latter  in  the  sense  of  "attention  to  one's  own  biiaineas,  whetlier  as  a  ruler 
ur  a  anliject"  (aiuuKTpa^'Ja  apxK' vipi  ml  tov  apxioSai);  the  purifying  virtues  (uiOdpanc) 
deliver  mso  from  all  sin  (a^uifjria),  by  making  him  to  flee  from  wholever  pertains  merely  to 
aenco,  while  the  third  elnss  of  virtues  end,  not  in  deliverance  from  sin,  but  in  identiBcMioo 
with  Qod  (ovi  ii"  a/iapTia;  sh'ai,  a>/d  iJtiv  tlwi).  In  the  virtues  of  the  last  daw  thoM 
of  the  flrst  sre  repealed  in  a  higher  senee  (v  Amioaiv^  i  /ai^w  ri  irpit  voi*  htpfilr,  ti 
iW  ouftwwiv  i  tiau  rrpit  vi*v  irrpa^,  i  ii  avAptia  oiruftio  imff  iiiiHuaai  Teii  irpif  ( 
0?4!m,  OToWr  bv  rt/v  ^fcaii',  .  .  irpuf  voit  if  *pnoif  m^a  tal  *p6it!ai(.  Enrt^d.  I.  J). 

The  lost  and  highest  end  for  ninn  la  ectlalic  ebvalien  to  the  one  trnly  Good.  Tlii« 
elevation  is  not  cITectuated  by  lliought,  but  by  a  higher  bcullyi  the  inicllvetual  cognition 
or  the  Ideas  forma  lo  it  only  a  stcpping-atone,  which  must  bo  pasrad  and  led  behind.  Th« 
highest  point  which  can  ho  roacheil  or  aspired  to  is  t|jo  knowledge  of,  or  rallier  contact 
with,  the  Good  itself  {//  t™  aynSob  titr  jvaai^  tin  iirofj);  for  the  rake  of  Ihia  the  MNit 
despises  even  llioughl  itself,  which  she  yet  pr«(brs  to  ait  Ihln^  except  this :  thought  li » 
form  of  motion  (tivooid,  but  the  soul  desires  lo  bo  unmoved,  like  llie  One  ltMlr(£tinwi( 
VI.  7.  3t,  and  i&j.     The  soul  ren-uiblcs  God  by  its  unity  (Bintad.  ItL  8.  9)  and  by  its  po* 
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session  of  a  centre  (rd  iwxvi  olou  lUvrpov,  EnneatL  YI.  9.  8),  and  hence  arises  the  possi- 
bility of  its  communion  with  the  One  (Ennead,  VI.  9.  10).  When  we  look  upon  God  we 
have  reached  our  end  and  found  rest,  all  disharmony  is  removed,  we  circle  around  God  in 
the  movements  of  a  divinely-inspired  dance  {xopeta  i»^oc),  and  behold  in  him  the  source 
of  life,  the  source  of  the  Nous,  the  principle  of  being,  the  cause  of  all  good,  tlie  source  and 
principle  of  the  soul,  and  we  ei^y  the  most  perfect  blessedness  {Ennead.  YI.  9.  8  and  9). 
Yet  this  is  nut  a  beholding  {Ma/ta)^  but  another  manner  of  knowing;  it  is  ecstasy,  simpli 
llcation,  contact  with  Good  {iKoraotCi  drrkuaiCf  a^,  ERftead.  YI.  9.  11).  Not  always  are  we 
able  to  abide  in  this  blessed  state ;  not  yet  completely  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  earthly, 
it  is  only  too  easy  for  the  earthly  to  win  back  our  regards,  and  only  rarely  does  the  direct 
vision  of  the  supreme  God  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  best  of  men,  the  virtuous  and  wise,  the 
god-like  and  blessed  {Ennead.  YI.  9.  10  and  11). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Porphyry,  his  disciple,  Plotinus  attained  to  this  uniflca- 
tion  with  God  only  four  times  in  the  six  years  which  Porphyry  spent  with  him  (Porphyr., 
Vit.  Plot.,  c.  23). 

One  of  tlie  earliest  disciples  of  Plotinus  at  Rome  (246  seq.)  was  AmeUus  (Gentilianus, 
tlie  Tuscan^  from  Ameria),  who  at  the  same  time  allowed  also  great  authority  to  Nume- 
nius.  He  distinguished  in  the  Nous  three  hypostases,  which  he  styled  three  Demiurges 
or  three  kings :  rbif  bvra^  t6v  ix^^^^i  ^^  ofiuvra.  Of  these  the  second  participated  in  the 
real  being  of  the  first,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  second,  enjoying  at  the  same 
tiiqe  the  vision  of  the  first  (Procl.,  in  Plat.  Tim.,  93  d).  Amelius  maintained  the  theory 
(opposed  by  Plotinus)  of  the  unity  of  all  souls  in  tlie  world-soul  (Jamblich.,  ap  Stob., 
EcL  I.  886;  888;  898). 

The  most  important  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  was  Porphyry.  Bom  at  Batanca,  in 
Syria,  or  perhaps  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  232  or  233  a.  d.,  he  received  his  educatwn  at  Tyre. 
His  original  name  was  Malchus,  which  Longinn?,  whose  pupil  he  was  for  a  time  (252-262), 
is  said  to  have  translated  into  Porphyrins  (Eunap.,  VU.  Soph.,  p.  7,  Boiss.).  At  Rome,  in 
the  year  262,  ho  became  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Plotinus,  and  here,  after  having  passed 
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tlie  years  267-270  in  Sicily,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  and  died  (about  304  a.  d.).  Porphyry 
lays  claim  less  to  the  rank  of  an  originator  in  philosophy  than  to  that  of  an  expositor  and 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  of  Plato  and 
substantially  also  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  wrote  a  work  in  seven  books,  entitled 
irepl  rov  fiiav  elvat  r^  JlXarctvo^  xal  * AptarorOjovc  nipeatv  (according  to  Suidas,  s.  v.  Tlopt^vpio^), 
and  also  expositions  of  Plato^s  Ttmaeus  and  Sophistea  and  of  Aristotle^s  Cntegoriae  and  De 
Interpretatione,  and  the  still  extant  ^iaayuyr/  elg  rdf  ( ApiaroriXovc)  Konryopiac  {irepl  yevo^fc  ical 
ei(U)v^  Kal  dia^paq  mi  iSiov  koI  ovfiPefltfK&roc),  which  is  usually  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Organon.  An  epitome,  by  Porphyry,  of  the  Plotinic  system,  expressed  in  a  series  of 
aphorisms,  is  likewise  now  extant.  Besides  these,  Porphyry  wrote  a  number  of  original 
works.  Kunapius  {Vita  Porphyr.,  p.  8,  Boiss.)  ascrilws  to  Porphyry,  as  his  principal 
merit,  that  by  his  perspicuous  and  pleasing  diction  he  brought  within  the  rangre  of  tho 
understanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which  in  the  language  of  its  author 
had  seemed  difficult  and  obscure.  The  doctrine  of  Porphyry  is,  however,  distinguished 
from  that  of  Plotinus  by  its  more  practical  and  religious  character;  the  end  of  philoso- 
pliizing,  according  to  Porphyry,  is  tho  salvation  of  the  soul  (//  rr/f  y^x^  ourripin, 
Porphyr.,  ap.  Kuseb.,  Pr.  Ev.,  lY.  7,  et  al.).  The  cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  soul, 
in  its  desires  after  the  low  and  base,  and  not  in  the  body  as  such  {Ad  MarceUam,  c.  29). 
The  means  of  deliverance  from  evil  are  self-purification  {KoBapaii)  tlirough  asceticism  and 
the  philosophical  cognition  of  God.  To  divination  and  theurgical  initiations  Porphyry  con- 
cedes only  a  subordinate  significance;  in  his  later  years,  especially,  he  was  instant  ia 
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vaniing  his  followers  against  tbeir  misuse  (sec,  in  particular,  hia  epiallu   to   Anebo,   I 
Sfjfyptiia   Prieai).      Porphyry  rcoommcndx    abaiinence    frnni   bdIiubI   fuod  on   religioui 
proMiiita  (Beo  Bernnj-g,  Theophr.  Sc/ij".  abrr  FrdmmiglmL  mit  kr,  u.  erIU.  Brtn.  ta  Por}ik.  i 
bIwt  Enthait.,  pp.  4-3D).     Porphyry  Hpppars  lo  liavc  luught  (in   hia  aii   books  itipi  i 
more  dialiDCtly  lliuii  Pluliniii  tlie  doctrine  of  the  einanntion  at  mutter  from  llie  fliipcr'4 
■onsiious  (and  proximately  ttom  tlie  Soul;  Prod,  in  Tm.,  108,  133.  130;  Simpllc.  biPliytJ^ 
r  soil).     Tlie  doctrine  Ihnt  tlie  world  is  without  bcKinning  Tn  time  was  dereiided  by  Pofrfl 
phyry  agninst  the  objci^ions  of  Atticiis  nnd  Flutardi  (ProcL,  tn  TV").,  1 10),     During  li 
residence  in  Sicily,  Porphyry  wrote  o  work  nora  jpioriovi*.  distributed  into  Hflcen  B 
in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Cliristisns.  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  II 
divin!^  of  JesuB.     This  work  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Chiirrii  Fnthera  (ICiiseb,  ffitt 
Eceki.  VI.  13;  ZJemmwfr.  Svang..   lit.  0;  Aiigiistin.,   Oiv.  Dei.  XIX,  23  rt  at).     In  tM 
twelfth  book  Porphyry  declared  the  prophedeB  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (wliicli  appear!  f 
have  been  compoeed  obonl  164  or  I6:i  a.  c.)  to  be  propheciea  after  the  event  (wilinnia  e 
ti-ealn).     Uetliodlus,  EiisebiuH  of  Cii-snreo,  Apollinarius,  and  Pliilostorgiua  wrote  works  il 
reply  to  Porphyry's.    But  neither  Ihcsc  works,  nor  Iho  work  of  Porphyry  (which  \ 
burned  by  order  of  tlio  Kmperor  Thoodosius  II.,  in  llie  y«nr  43(>)  have  como  down  ii 
Cf.  J   Bemays.  Thatphr.,  etc,  p.  133  seq. 

§  69.  Jnmbliclius  (died  abont  330  a.  d.),  a  native  of  Chaleik  in 
Ccele-Syria  and  pupil  of  Porphyry,  empluved  llie  Neo-PIattrtiic  plii- 
lusopliy  simply  as  a  meana  for  cimtimiinp  the  ]»o]yt]ieistic  eiiltne.     He 
attempted  the  speculative  juBtitication  of  Biiperetition. i^  He  imitaledJ 
Pytliagoras  more  than  Plato,  hia  philosophy  resting  rather  on  myeticalV 
BpMiilationa  with  iinmbera,  than  on  Platonic  ideas.     In  his  sy?t*ra.I 
not  only  did  all  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  (excepting  the  I 
Christian  God)  and  the'gods  of  Plotiuus  tind  a  place,  but  he  also  took  I 
a  qnit«  peculiar  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  number  of  superiur  divini- 
ties from  the  resources  of  his  own  fancy. 

For  the  disciples  of  Janiblichua,  chief  among  whom  were  .^deeine,  I 
Chrysanthius,  Maximus,  Priscns,  Euseliius,   Sopater,  Saliustina,   andj 
Julian  the  Apostate  (who  was  Emperor  from  December,  8tll,  to  June,  f 
S63),  and  others,  the  practice  of  theurgy  had  in  general  more  interoBt  I 
than  philosophical  speiiulation.     Theodoriis  of  Asine,  one  of  the  ear-  ' 
liest  of  the  disciplea  of  Jamblic-hus,  is  the  only  one  who  labored  fur 
fnrthcr  development  of  the  syBtem.     The  immoderate  and  even  deity- 
ing  veneration  of  the  heads  of  schools,  and  especially  of  Jamhlichus,  ■ 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  philosophic  achievements  of  (heir  dis- J 
ciples  became  more  insignificant.     Those  in  this  period  who  did  mosti 
for  philosophy  were  the  commentators  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  Themistius  being  the  most  noteworthy  among  them. 
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JanUil.  vffpt  r^  «ounk  fiatfivuirunff  iwumui^i  Atfyoc  rptroc  (fn  TiHol«An*s  Ansed.  Graee,.  II.,  pp.  138  scq., 
Venice.  1T81).  Jambl,  Theologumsna  Arithtneiicae  ;  aecsdunt  yUamaeM  GeniMHi  Arithmetical  Lihri 
ll,ea.¥.  Ast,  Lelpft.  1817.  {Jamhlichi t) de Mytfteriit  liber,  ed, Goat.  Parthej,  Berlin,  18&7.  O.  E.  Iloben- 
fttreit  (m  De  JdmiMehi,  philoeopki  S^ri,  dodrina  Chrietianae  religiani,  quam  imttari  etudel,  noxia, 
Letpa.  17M)  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  Jambllcbns.  Of  the  author  of  the  2>e  Ifyettriie  ^gyjaiorvtn  treot 
Meinert  (in  the  Comment  Soe,  GoUtng.,  IT.  p.  50  aeq.,  1782).  Harlesa  (Dae  Lveh  tan  den  iiovptiitchen 
MyMUrten^  Mnnlch,  166SX  «nd  Heinr.  KcIIner  {Analyee  der  Schrfft  dee  Jamhliehve  De  Myeteriie,  ale  eimee 
I'ereuehee,  eine  wtee,  Theologie  dee  Ueidenthume  hermietelUn^  in  the  TheoL  Quartaleehr.^  1867,  No.  1^ 
pp.  860-896). 

J>reseippi  in  Ariet.  categoriae  dvhitationee  et  eolutionee  primum,  ed.  Spengel,  Munich,  18A0. 

M«{;>iov  ^lAoffo^ov  mpt  «arapxMr,  ed,  Oerhardina,  Leips.  1820. 

Juliani  Imp.  Opera,  ed,  Petrua  Petaviua  and  Car.  Cantnclarua,  Paria,  liSSS  {ed  Dion.  PetariusX  Paris, 
1680;  erf.  Spanheim,  Leipa.  1606.  UbanitUs  cirtra^tov  c«  'lovAtayip,  in  Lib.  Op^^ed.  Bciake,  Altenburg; 
1791-97.  Epietolae,  ed.  L.  H.  Hejier,  MajeBce,  182H.  Of  moilem  writers  on  Julian  maj  be  mentioned 
Gibbon  (chape.  XXII.-XXIV.  of  his  Hiatory),  Aug.  Neander  ( Uebcr  den  Kaieer  Julian  und  eein  Zeitalter^ 
Leipsic,  1812).  G.  F.  Wlggers  {DeJuL  Apoet,  Diee..  Kostock,  1810,  and  in  lllgen*s  Zeiteckr./.  hiet.  TTkeoL, 
Leips.  1687),  H.  8chulze  {Progr.^  8tra]s.  1689X  Tenfft^l  (Diee.,  TDb.  1S44X  !>•  F.  Strauss  (Jul.  der  AbtrUn- 
nige.  der  Romimtiker  ovf  dem  Tkran  der  Caearen,  Mannheim,  1847),  Auer  (Kaieer  Julian  der  Ahtr^ 
Vienna,  1855X  Wilh.  Mangold  (Jul.  der  Abtr.,Vortrag,  gehatten  in  Marburg,  Stnttg.  1862X  Carl  Seir.i»ch 
(Jul.  der  Abtr.,  ein  CharakUrbild,  Breshiu,  1862),  Fr.  LQbker  (K.  Juliane  Kampf  und  Ende.  Hamburg, 
1S64),  Engdne  TVtlbot  (Julien,  aurree  eompUtee^  tradueUon  nauvelle  aocompagnie  de  eommairee,  notee, 
eelaireimemente,  etc.,  Paris,  1S68X  Baur  (Die  chrtetl.  Kirrke  torn  4.— &  Jahrh.,  pp.  17-48).  and  Philip 
Schaff  (l/iettny  fif  the  Ancient  Churck,  Kew  York,  i8fiO-67,  German  edition,  Leipsic,  1867,  SS  186  and  141, 
and  in  the  Zeitee/ir./.  hieL  7%.,  A.  v.  Eahnie,  1867,  pp.  408-444. 

SaUuetii  pkiloeopki  de  diie  et  mundo  Ub.  ed.  Leo  Alatiua,  Rome,  1688:  ed.  J.  C.  Orelli.  Zttrich,  1821. 

ThemitUi  opera  omnia  ;  paraphraeee  in  Arietot  et  oraMonee,  oum  Alsaoandri  Apkrodieieneie  librie 
de  anitna  et  de  /ato  ed.  Vict.  Trineavellve,  Venice,  liSL  Them,  paraphraeee  Ariel.  Hbrorwn,  quae 
eupereunt  ed.  Leon.  Spengnl,  Leipsic,  1866^  Cf.  Valentin  Sose,  on  a  supposed  [lamphraM  by  Themistiua 
(<»r  the  PH&r  Analytict)  in  the  Hermee  (RcTiew),  Vol  II.  1867,  No.  8,  pp.  890-896  (Eose  ascribes  this 
paraphrase  coi^eoturally  to  Sophoniaa,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century). 

On  Hypatia,  cf.  Jo.  Chph.  WollT  (in  Fragmenta  et  elogia  mulierum  Graecarum,  quae  orat.  proea 
ueae  eunt,  G6tt.  1789),  Jo.  Ch.  Wemsdorf  (Wittemberg,  1747-SX  Biob.  Uoche  (Hypatia^  die  Toehter  Theome, 
in  the  PhiloL  XV.,  1860,  pp.  48&-474). 

JamblichuB  heard  first  the  Neo-Platonist  Anatolins,  a  disciple  of  PorphTrj,  and  after- 
ward Porphyry  himself  (Eunap.,  ViL  JambL,  p.  11,  Boiss.).  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantine,  and  was  not  living  when  the  latter  caused  Sopater,  one  of  his  disciples,  to 
be  executed  (Eunap.,  Vit  .^klesiiy  p.  20).  Some  oven  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jam- 
blichus  believed  in  the  miraculous  acts  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  who  was  called  by 
lu3  reverers  **  the  divine  "  (very  oflen  in  Froclus),  or,  sometimes,  **  most  divine  "  (Julian, 
Epvft.,  27).  Besides  his  commentaries  en  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  his  'SLaWdalx^  rtXturrd-nj 
BtoXoyia  (the  28th  book  of  which  is  cited  by  Damasc,  De  Prine.^  ch.  43  tm't),  he  composed, 
among  other  things,  the  following  works,  still  extant :  Trepl  rov  TlvdayopiKnv  pim\  ^yo^ 
irporpeirrtM^  ex;  fiAodo^av,  irepl  Kotv^  ftadifftaTuc^  eirttni/fjuf^^  nepl  r^f  "SiKOfiAxov  apS" 
lirrruiJK  iicayury^  and  the  OeoXoyoOjuva  r^f  aptdfitfriK^.  Whether  the  work  De  Myaten'ia 
jEgyptiarum  is  from  the  pen  of  Jamblichns  is  doubtful;  Proclus  is  reported  to  havo 
ascribed  it  to  him ;  at  all  events,  it  was  composed  either  by  Jamblichus  or  by  one  of  his 
disciples.  The  pretended  Epistles  of  Julian  to  Jamblichus,  still  extant,  are  supposititious ; 
tUe  hypothesis  (of  Brucker  and  others),  that  the  Emperor  addressed  them  to  the  nephew 
of  the  head  of  the  school,  who  bore  the  same  name,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  these  letters. 

Above  the  One  of  Plotinus,  Jamblichus  assumes  still  another  absolutely  first  One, 
supenor  to  all  contraries  and,  as  being  wholly  without  attributes,  elevated  even  above  the 
Oood.  Under  and  next  to  this  utterly  ineffable  first  essence  (7  irdvnf  &ppirroc  apx^,  accord« 
ing  to  Damasa,  De  iV^.,  oh.  43  inii.)  stands  that  Ono^  which  (as  Plotinus  Imd  taught)  is 
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Mealicol  with  tlie  Good.    lis  produc-t  ia  llie  iotclli^bto  world  {n^fict  vnTfrif),  Tnta  vbl 
the  iDlelteclual  world  {Kie/ioi  votpit)  is  an  cniaiiBlioti.     The  iDtelllgiblo  world  includes 
objects  or  ihought  (Uio  ideas),  while  tlio  iulcllcclusl  world  iodudee  nil  thinkiug  Iwiui^J 
Tbe  eiemcats  of  tli«  intoUigible  world  are  "limit"  or  " aubaistenuo "  (t^^c  or  inrnpjir, 
termed  nlao  "fcther,"  rari/pj^  " lUimitolioD "  or  "possibility  of  subBistran"  {iimpor 
iiifoiu!  T^  imdpfeuc),  and  the  union  ot  tliese  two  or  ttio  reallzntioa  of  the  gli 
bUity"  (uutrdi-  or  ivfpytia  or  f6t/vic  r^c  ivra/iru!).     The  members  of  tLo  iiiteUectuiil  World 
are  Hkcwise  three  in  number;  they  arc  Nou^  Power  (dinvfiif),  ind  the  Demiurge,  whicb, 
however,  Jamblichua  scoina  to  Lave  subdivided  inUi  seven.     Tlicn  Tollowa  the  ptyebii 
sphere,  containiDg  a|(aia  three  parts;  Ibe  siipra'muudane  Soul  and  two  other  eouls,  whichf . 
acDordini^  to  Jatublichua  (ap.  Prod.,  in  Tim.,  314  seq.),  emanated  from  the  first.     Withj 
the  world  exist  the  souts  of  Ihe  gods  of  tho  popular  polyilieisiic  religion,  and  of  anpel^J 
dcmoDS,  and  beroea  iii  multitudes,  whose  numbers  Jamblichus  (FylhajForizing)  delenni 
Dccordiug  to  a  numerical  adirma  ond  whom  he  ranks  in  a  faDtastical  order.    The  list  plac*' 
in  tlie  order  of  oiistence  iK  filled  by  tho  sensible  world. 

The  work  Dt  ilyileriit  -S^iiorum  ("A^ap/iiivoc  diAaataXav  trpif  rr>  Tlop^tipliHr  trpif 
'AftfUi  itrarrM/v  iitdnpiai;  wii  Tim  iv  aiir^  aTiufmiiiiTuii  Aiirtit)  cluima  supra- rstionalil; 
not  only  (aa  was  done  by  Plotinus)  For  the  supreme,  supra -existential  esscnec,  but  for  rH 
the  goda,  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  contradietion  does  not  apply  to  them  (I.  3 
et  o^.) ;  this  speculative  doctriue  is  then  emplo.ved  in  justiflcation  ot  the  crudest  abaurditivs, 
with  uo  lack  in  any  instance  of  apparently  rational  grounds. 

One  of  Ihe  immediate  disciples  of  Jambljchus  was  Theodorus  of  Asine,  who  is  sai^ 
to  have  listened  to  the  inrtruetioni  of  Porphyry.  He  drew  up  b  trladic  ayatem  still 
nilnp1icat«d  tlisn  the  system  of  JamblicliuB,  thus  assisting  Uie  tnnsitkiQ  to  Ihe  doctrii 
of  Proeliia,  lie  posits  (with  Plolinua  and  Porphyry)  only  &  ainglo  Aral  being  not  (willi' 
Jamblichus)  a  (trit  and  a  second,  as  being  above  the  aphere  of  the  inielligiUc,  but  desig- 
nates it  (Willi  Jamblichus)  as  the  InefRible  arid  as  tho  couM  of  good.  Between  the  Sirt 
beiug  and  the  paychical  realm  he  places  a  triuity  of  easenrea,  Ihe  intelligible,  the  mleDeo 
tUBl,  and  the  demturgie. 

Other  diseiples  of  Jamblichus  were  Sopalcr  of  Apsmca.  who  was  auapecled  by 
staolinG  the  Great  of  having  deprived  a  fleet  laden  with  grain  of  favorable  winds 
mngicel  igcneies,  and  was  consequently  pit  lo  death,  Deilppus,  .Gdesiiis  of  Cappndi 
the  anooymoua  author  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Neo-I'UUtuic  philosophy,  and 
of  Csppndocia.  jlCdesius  was  the  successor  of  Jambllchiia  and  teacher  of  Chrysanlliiu« 
Sardis  (who  instructed  Kunspius),  and  of  Mnximus  of  Kplieaus,  Priscus  of  Holoa«i,  s 
Huscbina  of  llyndiis,  by  whom  Julian  was  instructed.  With  Jilllan  agreed  in  philosopl 
SnIlualiuB,  one  of  his  youlbful  friends.  Scieutiltc  demonslrslion  was  a  mi 
ronscquence  with  the  moat  of  Uieae  men :  the  prnctico  of  theurgical  arts  vt: 
for  their  lody  iotcUects,  Tlie  attempt  to  foment  a  reaction  agalnet  Chrialisnity  absurlitd.] 
the  best  forces  of  the  school. 

In  the  course  of  Ihe  fourth  and  beginning  of  tlie  Hflh  century  lived  and  taught  Themll 
tins  (born  about  31T,  died  after  387 ;  bo  was  the  son  of  Gugenius  of  raphlagonis,  w| 
educated  at  Constantinople,  bocnme  a  Feripalelle  and  Eclectic  Platonist,  guinvd  repute  ns 
commentator  of  Arislode  and  Plato,  and  was  honored  by  hie  con  tern  porariea,  on  accoui 
of  hit  excellent  style,  with  the  surname  u  &>ppaS^;  his  paraphrase  of  the  PMlerior  Al 
lytic*,  Physics,  and  Ptycliology  of  Aristotle  is  still  extant),  Aurellus  MBcrobiiis.  the  aulhi 
of  the  Satamalia,  and.  at  Ah>iaDdria,  the  elder  Olymplodorus,  and  the  female  phllofoph 
Hyi>iiiin.  who  was  murdered  by  the  Chriatlans  in  the  month  of  Harch.  416,  a  martyr 
polytheism.    Ifarcianua  Capella  (see  above,  g  BS)  lived  probably  about  430  A.  Dl 
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§  70.  After  the  failure  of  the  practical  contest  waged  against 
ChriBtianity  and  in  behalf  of  the  renovation  of  the  ancient  cultus 
and  the  ancient  faith,  the  representatives  of  Neo-Platonism  applied 
themselves  with  new  zeal  to  scientific  labors,  and  especially  to  the 
study  and  exegesis  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  To  the 
Athenian  School  belong  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius  (died  about 
433  A.  D.),  Syrianus,  his  pupil,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hierocles  the  Alexandrian,  and  Proclus  (411- 
485),  the  pupil  of  (the  elder)  Olympiodorus  and  of  Plutarch  and 
Syrianus.  Proclus  is  the  most  important  of  the  later  Neo-Platonist€, 
"the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek  philosophers/'  He  collated,  ar- 
ranged, and  dialectically  elaborated  the  whole  body  of  transmitted 
philosophy,  augmented  it  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  combined  the 
wliole  in  a  sort  of  system,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rigidly  scientific  form.  Other  adherents  of  the  same  school 
were  Marinus,  Proclus'  pupil  and  successor,  Asclepiodotus,  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  latter,  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Herraias,  Zenodotus,  Isi- 
dorus,  the  successor  of  Marinus,  and  his  successor,  Hegias,  all  imme- 
diate pupils  of  Proclus ;  also  Damascius,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
school  at  Athens  from  about  520  a.  d.,  until  the  closing  of  the  same 
in  529  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  interdicting  the  giving 
of  instruction  in  philosophy  at  Athens.  Hellenic  philosophy  suc- 
cumbed, partly  to  the  intrinsic  weakness  into  which  its  own  vagaries 
had  led  it,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  Christianity.  Still,  both  at 
and  after  the  time  of  this  event  service  was  rendered  to  philosophy 
through  the  composition  of  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  in  which  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  later  generations. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned,  especially,  Simplicius  and  (the  younger)  Olympiodorus, 
as  also  Boethius  and  Philoponus  the  Christian. 

Sifriami  Comment,  in  Nbro§  III,^  XIII.^  X/r^  metapky,  ArUM,  kit.  interpret  H.  BAgi>Uno,  Venice, 
1066.    On  Syrianus  ef.  Bach,  De  SjftianopMloeopho  neo-piatontco^  Put  I.,  G.-Fr.^  Lanban,  186S. 

HUrocUa  AUaandrini  Commentar.  in  Aur.  Oarm.  Pffth.  ed.  Jo.  Cnrterina,  raria,  1568 ;  De  ProHJentia 
ei  Fato,  ed.  F.  Morrlliua,  Paria,  1S07 ;  Quae  tuperaunt,  ed.  Pearson,  London.  1606  and  1678 ;  Comm.  in  Aur. 
Carm.  Fifth,  ed.  Tbom.  Oaiaford,  In  his  e<lttion  of  Stohnus,  Oxfurd,  ISOO;  «Z.  Mallach,  Berlin,  1858. 

Frodi  in  Plat.  Ttm.  Comm.  et  in  libroe  De  Bep.,  Basel,  1584.  (Pablished  as  a  suiiplement  to  tb« 
Basel  edition  of  the  Works  of  Plato.  The  Commentarj  on  the  Rep.  isinoomplete.  Bespeetlng  certain  later, 
partiallj  complementary,  pnbltenttons,  see  Bemaya,  In  the  appendix  to  hit  work,  entitled  ^Ariet.  Ober 
Wtrtunif  der  TroffMie.^  No.  18,  oJ  p.  168.)  ProcU  in  Thsologiam  Flatanie  libri  eeas  una  cum  Mttrini 
rita  Prodi  ft  Pro6U  InMU.  Thectag..  ed,  Aemil.  Portaa  et  Ft.  Lindenbrof,  Hambarr,  161S;  Earceritta  eat 
Prodi  eekoUie  in  Plat.  Oratylum^  ed.  J.  F  Bolssonade,  Leipsle.  18S0;  In  Plat.  Alcih.  tomm.  ed.  Fr. 
Crvnx«'r.  Frankfort  1820-'S5;  Prodi  Opera,  ed.  Victor  Consln,  Paris,  1880-25;  Prodi  Comm.  in  Flat. 
Farm^y  ed.  0.  StallbMm,  lo  hit  edltluo  of  the  Farm^  Leipslo,  1688,  tod  leptrttely,  Lelpslo,  1610;  In  Flat 
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TTmamm,  rO.  C.  S.  Oir.  SrhnrMfr.  Brctlan,  IMI;  FrncU  ptllo*.  Fliibmlrt  Bpira  (iridMa.  ^a*  prtmit»  I 
tUm  *  rh/MMu  iniwr.  Pariiiiti*  lUiUetKiai  mi^mtnit,  niiii 
CnuilD.  Pirii,  ISM.    Th«lIeill<imiCaI,'iurihiiii'urk>arPrcivliii  un  Ibt  Ilip.^t  VUIulttemmp\tu,binM 
eonulnl  Ul  Inik'i  of  Ilie  mmplrbi  CminrntUT:  cL  Vn).  B<w.  In  lli«  XTtmH  IL  taOT.  ppL  H-IOI. 
Oidrx.  fgrmtrlj  Id  Lbs  iiaiwisU^ti  uT  Ui«  BhItIbII  ol  FIdkhcc,  but  non-  pt  Kmnc,  onulnii  Ih*  Hctlu 
•-Ucli  in  wanting  In  Ibr  HHlLCFan  CoO^  frl  wllta  iui>]r  |Ea|i>:  cf.  Unl,  ^ptoit  £»n.  VIIU  iVdff.|i.  XX.  fl 

JruplflJ  rifu  /Vdc((,  erf.  J.  F.  Fjibrlclm,  HiunbiirR  IViW:  «/.  J.  F.  BoliM.nB.lr,  L>l|«lc  1814,  nul  !•■ 
th*  C«lKl  idlllon  oT  ninf.  I^  rnrit,  JW>.  Ct  A,  Btrta.  PWu.  RrpmOUii  d,  mi  DactMitt.  Paris,  IM)|  1 
Hrrmnnn  Klrelicncr,  0*  AwH  tuaplatmM  ii.Maplif(ea.  Berlin,  l$4(li  SwlnLnn.  ArL AwI«i,1b  Piuly^  J 
Jttai-KHe.  a.  fl  AU^  Tul,  VI_  i-p,  SS-lft 

jlwiiwnlt  tkmlot  JIttl.  oamvunt  (n  jirfof  Jmniata  ArtnlnMU  M  AnyiAyHl  ImoB^im,  T. 
•rq,  M  j>7ffii.  «L  J.  C  OkIII  In  blisdUlgB  gt  thu  workaofAlcundi.r  uCAphrDaiBlunnJ  uthi-nnDHrnlaf  H 
RtUL  Znriah.  ISM. 

A>ia<i*e«.  jihilimp^t  ri^ttmM,  ijmimUimtt  ((■  ]>r«)iia  priaeiplU,  td.  Jot.  Knpm  Fnnki 
V>lD.  ISM.    Ct  Knell*,  J^a  pkUotophi  DimaKiuK  ettuSi  unatUttm*  mtvragt*.  Pirii,  IMI, 

mmplieU  amnntnt.  In  Arut.  oiltgarHai.  VidIiv,  I4M:  Bitri,  lUI;  «»  jlr<>l.  ^tfrfe.  id.  AHlniu, 

AUr.  Aphrnd,  in  AHit.  Hi.  Dt  Stnn  H  SHuOili.  id.  Aulnnui.  Venice,  im :  SImfil  fomm.  in  Kp^etM  J 
AieMrfaHm.  td.  ia.  Eeliw.'luhliuer.  LtliHls.  1S0«:  Ormun  br  K.  Enk.  Vienna.  )E«I  (ISWV  AmM* 
aBiHm.iikqtmW<rllbrtmAHtioMltD*L^iawTir^SI^Earltt»iima»daleTt9kiiai}o4.aii»jMmat^m^ 
StUtrtandieat  tditv.  Utrechl.  IStlS.    On  Blmplletu^  it  Jo.  OvtU.  Cubic,  ix  SiaplMi  tUa.tiignHa  rf|| 

Oltvi/rlBiteri  eamm.  in  Aritt.  Xfttoralai/.  Gr.  It  Jjil.  OiimiMin  itHrprMii.  Vmil.  AU-Vin-tix  ru«  | 
/^bm^  hw  nbuve,  |».  Mf ;  ffl[oAt4  *it  tw  nAaTwi.|i.  nreir^ 'Avlp.    HovffivfirAQV  ffdi  Aiifi-    lx^>4,  lb  !  IihUiV^ 
*EMi|FUM>  ixil^TU.  m.f»r  Hi  Xoyoyrmtm',  Tenlo.  ISIB,  1^1  IV.;  ax'*"  •■<  *«^r>.  t'*'-  f*!*  V 
<%nm.  <■■  /Vuf.  Alrihladtm.  erf.  F,  Crcuier,  In  bU  »UlIun  or  tlu  Owin.  ol  Pmclua  an  Ihg  JMfc    I 
Fmnklbrt,  latl ;  &-AoIf.i  <n  Fl.  Phatdaum,  rd,  Cbita.  Ebcrll.  Fluckk,  llellbRiiui,  lW;SAAim  Pt.\ 
Oarstam  td.  Alb.  John,  In  J^n-i  JmUr.  VoL  ZIT.  ISU. 

./wniif.  PktUiptHt  OxiifN ,  (■  ..trlA  Ifbnw  Dt  GtntratHmt  rt  Inl^ln,  sto.,  ViBlee  <AM  ).  1UT ;  <n  jIn  1 
jHiUj/t  7W,V«nlo)  (Aid.).  IA54;  ivnlni  JtwoL  ifa  Xmill  AftemlWU.  oLTrlnciiallu&riuilog.  IIift]| 
Omno.  lit^irbNai  gaaluer  tttrat  ArUt.  it  A'lit  AunetiUaUon^  td.  Trinaitllnfc  VeneL  IU9;  Omhh.  t»l 
^KiiL  Itftnx  Jh  JuliRR,  td.  TtlnesTsllui,  Vvnlce.  lUS;  CVrnxn.  i»  AriiA  Anal.  PHora.  Kt.  Trios 
Tsnlce,  !)»:  C»n«.  (<■  prim.  ilrUonJog.  ArU.  Hbr.,  sic,  Venl«  (Ald.K  lUI :  anm.  (■  AH^  (OKOpt^l 
IhC.  BE  lii(»-;<rvt /-. />uip^(,FeminmfiS8:  Oxmii.  <n  A'b<ilM><itc*(.Jr<Un.        -  - 

F.ir  Ihe  llltrmtiire  rclot 
Iradtlian  nr  ((  CMrMlatt 
tma  au  indii^rn  tifim.  Erlin^vn.  ISdl  (cf.  Jn 
l>n,  JTtiU.  AJfr.  turn  CuUurttbtK  da-  mttr,  U 
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riulari^li  of  AlhcnB,  tlio  son  of  XMtoriiic,  born  aboiiC  350,  dird  43:1,  nnd  nunuiDad  bj  | 
Utsr  Neo-PlahmisU  "Uio  Grent,"  la  diitinclion  trom  the  liistoriau  nnil  PlnuniKi  pliilooo-  1 
pher,  wlio  lived  in  Ihe  rui^  of  TnjtD,  mid  rrom  otiiers  of  Iho  same  numc,  wan,  porhnpt,  a 
piipil  of  PrieeiiB.  wlio  (according  to  Eiinap.,  TiK.  Soph.,  p.  10!)  was  still  teBChliig  at  AtbeiM 
liner  Uie  death  of  Jiillnit.  Plutarch  (DccorOing  to  Procl.,  In  Farm.,  VI.  ZT)  duiincuished 
belwepD  llie  One,  tlie  Nous,  tlio  Soul,  tlio  rorms  imtnatieDt  in  material  thJiijiB,  and  mttler, 
and  in  «a  far  le^raa  not  to  liar*  -"rpnried  from  the  Plotinlo  form  of  doplrino.  Ilia  ton 
Hierius  nnd  Ills  daiigljtrr  AeclcpigcnpiB  lauglit  with  him  nt  Alliens. 

Syrianim  of  Akxandrio.  pupil  of  Plutardi  and  teacher  of  Procliii,  re^nrded  tho  Ariaio- 
telinn  pbiloaophj  aa  a  atcp ping-atone  to  the  Platonic.     He  recomincnilcd.  Ihororora,  th* 
atiidj'  of  the  worka  of  Aristotle  sa  a  preparation  (irporiJUfa  and  /uupa  /axni/pm)  for  lh«  J 
Pjchagorean- Platonic  philoaophy  or  Ihcologjr  (a  prvhide  to  llie  seUnlaBtic  emplofinont  of  1 
the  AriHlotAlian  philoBophy  a*  a  handmoid  to  Chriatian  theology),     Tlita  view  and  ua 
Ariatotlo  cnntinned  among  tlio  pupili  of  S}-riniiua,  and  b  the  laoio  spirit  Pradua  mDcI 
Arlalotle  iofiivait,  or,  of  demoniac  ronlc,  but  PUlo  (and  Jamblicbua)  Btiof,  divine.     In  hk  I 
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commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  MetaphTsics,  Syrianus  seeks  to  defend  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans  against  the  attacks  of  Aristotle.  Ills  commentaries  to  Plato  are  no  longer 
in  existence. 

Hierocles  of  Alexandria  (about  430,  to  be  distinguished  rom  the  Hierocles  who  was 
governor  of  Bithynia  under  Diocletian  and  figured  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity)  was 
auother  pupil  of  Plutarch  (Phot,  BiU.  Cod.t  214).  Since  he  ascribes  to  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  demonstration  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  agreed  substan- 
tially with  each  other,  we  may  presume  tl^at  he  too  was  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to 
prove  the  same  agreement  In  the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  writings  he  appears  more 
particularly  in  the  character  of  a  moralist.  A  disciple  of  Syrianus  was  Hermias  of  Alex* 
andria,  who  afterward  taught  at  tlie  Museum  in  Alexandria,  and  was  married  to  iBdesia, 
likewise  an  adherent  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  a  relative  of  Syrianus.  Another  pupil  of 
Syrianus  was  Domninus,  the  mathematician. 

Proclus,  bom  at  Constantinople  about  411,  of  Lydan  descent,  and  brought  up  at  Xan- 
thus,  in  Lycia  (wheuco  his  surname  *'  Lycius  **),  was  in  philosophy  a  pupil  of  Olympiodorus 
(the  elder)  at  Alexandria,  of  the  aged  Plutarch  at  Athens,  and  afterward  of  Syrianus.  He 
taught  at  Athens,  where  he  died,  ▲.  d.  485.  Oppressed  by  the  great  mass  of  transmitted 
doctrines,  all  of  which  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  work  into  his  system,  he  is  said  often 
to  have  expressed  the  wish  that  nothing  had  been  preserved  from  antiquity,  except  the 
Oracles  (X6yia  ;ra^a<Mi,  on  which  Proclus  wrote  very  Aill  allegorical  commentaries)  and 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato. 

The  principal  momenta  in  the  dialectical  process  by  which,  according  to  Proclus,  the 
formation  of  the  world  was  accomplished,  are  the  issuing  of  a  thing  from  its  cause  and 
its  return  to  the  same.  That  which  is  brought  forth  is  at  the  same  time  like  and  unlike 
its  cause :  in  virtue  of  its  likeness  it  is  contained  and  remains  in  the  cause  {/iov^f) ;  in  virtue 
of  its  unlikeness  it  is  separated  from  it  {irp6o6oc) ;  it  must  return  to  its  cause  {km<rrpo^)  by 
becoming  like  it,  and  in  this  return  the  same  stadia  are  involved  as  in  tlie  previous  forward 
or  out-coming  movement  (Prodi  <rroixeluffic  Beo^tic^^  chs.  31-38).  All  reality  is  subject  to 
this  law  of  triadic  development.  But  the  oftener  tlie  process  is  repeated  the  less  perfect  is 
the  result.  What  is  first  is  highest,  the  last  is  the  lowest  in  rank  and  worth.  The  devel- 
opment is  a  deacending  one,  and  may  be  symbolized  by  Uie  descending  course  of  a  spiral 
line  (while  the  Pythagorean  and  Speusippio  development,  and  in  modem  times  the  Hege- 
lian, is  an  ascending  one). 

The  primordial  essence  is  the  unity,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  plurality,  the 
primal  good,  on  which  all  good  depends,  the  first  cause  of  all  existence  (InttiLf  ch.  4  seq.). 
It  is  the  secret,  uicomprehensible,  and  ineffable  cause  of  all  things,  which  brings  forth  all 
things  and  to  which  all  tend  to  return.  It  can  only  be  defined  by  analogy;  it  is  exalted 
above  all  possible  afi)rmation  or  negation ;  tlie  conception  of  unity  is  inadequate  fully  to 
express  it  since  it  is  exalted  even  above  unity,  and  so  also  are  tlie  conceptions  of  good  and 
of  cause  (it  is  avatriu^  oiruw;  Plat  TheoL^  III.  p.  101  seq.;  Jn^Parm,^  YI.  87 ;  In  Tim.^ 
110  e;  it  is  iraotK  oiyf/^  apfufrdrepoy  koX  irdaiK  vndp^euc  ayvfjordrepov^  PtaL  TheoLf  II. 
p.  110). 

Out  of  this  first  essence  Proclus  represents,  not  (with  Plotinus)  the  intelligible  world, 
nor  (with  Jaroblichus)  a  single  One,  inferior  to  the  first,  but  a  plurality  of  unities  (iva^) 
as  issuing,  all  of  them  exalted  above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  knowledge.  The 
precise  number  of  these  unities  {hf6de^)  is  not  given  by  Proclus,  but  they  are  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Ideas,  and  they  so  exist  in  each  other  as,  notwithstanding  their  plurality,  to 
constitute  together  but  one  unity.  While  the  absolute,  first  essence  is  out  of  all  relation 
to  the  worid,  these  unities  operate  in  the  world ;  they  are  the  agents  of  providence  (ImL 
17 
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Thai..  113  Eeq.).  Tlief  are  Hie  gods  (flFDO  in  tlio  hlgliest  Bsnae  oC  Ma  vrord  {HM.,  It&k 
Tha  rank  of  the  diflbronE  uuiiiea  is  determined  Dccordiiij;  la  Iho  grcntvr  or  less  DeariuiaB  in 
which  they  stsnd  to  iIid  llrst  csacace  (/tut,  136), 

TIiQ  uoitlea  arc  rollowed  by  llie  triad  or  tLe  inlditgible,  inleilifibU-inlrllettual,  Bud  Mtt 
tntmU  eaeeaaoa  (t&  vmrrM;  ri  wn/riir  Ojta  Kal  vaepii;  ri  voipov,  Plal.  ThioL,  III.  14).  Tha 
drat  orUiew  blla  under  the  concept  orbeing  (uuaJa),  the  scnuid  iiadcr  that  of  life  ((ut)<  IIm 
thin]  imder  that  of  Uiought  {JMl.,  103  and  138;  PlaL  ThcoL,  III.  p.  ^2^  ieq.).  Between 
these  three  essGnceH  or  ulssaes  of  esseoces  there  exists  also,  not  withstanding  thsir  unit/, 
an  onler  of  rank;  the  second  partictpntes  in  the  iirst,  the  iliird  lu  the  second  (Plal  ThnL, 
IV.  I).  The  Intelligible  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  Being  {oi-aia)  includes  three 
trisda,  in  each  of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  •'  limit "  ["'pac)  and  "  iiiimltation  "  (iwtifiuti), 
the  third  terma  beicig,  in  llie  first  triad,  the  "  union  "  of  the  two  Qmt,  or  "  being  "  (jiucriii 
or  oiaia),  in  the  secdud.  "  lifo  "  (Cu^),  and  in  tho  third,  "  ideas,"  or  "  tlut  which  h«a  lib  in 
itself"  (tdlai  or  avTifum).  In  each  of  theso  triads,  the  lim  or  limiting  term  is  also 
denominated  by  Froclus  (who  follows  in  Ihia  particular  the  precedent  of  Jamblicluia) 
"Fatlier"  (irar^fi),  the  second  or  trnlimitcd  term  is  called  ''Power"  (iKvo^;),  and  11m 
Iliird  or  mixed  t«rm,  "  Roaaou  "  (vaif).  Tlie  iatrlb'giWt-inlcOtetual  sphere,  falling  under  tho 
concept  of  life  (iui),  conlaiDa,  according  to  Proclue,  femiuins  divinities,  and  la  subdivided 
into  the  following  triads :  One,  Other,  Being  {h\  hnpoii,  bf\  tlie  triad  of  original  niunben ; 
One  and  Unny,  Whole  and  Farts,  Limit  and  Illimitation,  the  triad  of  "gods  who  hold 
together  "  {BWCKruim  Bcoi)  ;  and  i/  -a  lax"^"'  '^touni  iiiir^,  i  tara  rit  rlXeior  and  i  Kara  ri 
aXVf^,  the  triad  of  "perfecting  Goda "  (Te>Ltaiovpytil  Anx',  Procl.,  In  Tim.,  9-1;  Ttuclog. 
Jiaion.,  TV.  31),  The  inlttUttual  enenetf,  lastly,  falling  under  the  coucept  of  reason  (imr), 
are  arranged  according  to  the  number  seven,  the  two  Qrst  terms  in  the  trindic  dirlalon,  or 
the  terms  which  correspond  respectively  with  Being  and  Ijfb,  being  oaoh  subject  to  » 
threefold  subdivision,  while  the  third  term  romBioB  undivided.  By  a  further,  sevenfold 
division  of  each  of  the  seven  terms  (or  ''  Hobdomas  ")  thus  obtained,  Frooliia  obtain!  sercn 
intellocliial  tlebdomodf  s,  with  the  members  of  which  he  connects  by  pUegorical  intorpreto- 
tion  some  of  the  deities  of  the  popuhir  faith  and  certain  Platonic  and  tteo-Platonlc  Sctiona, 
e.  g.,  with  tlio  eighteenth  of  Ihe  forty-nine  members,  which  he  calls  Iho  "  soiirco  of  life  " 
ftrvri  i^jiiv),  the  mixing-vessel  in  tlis  TimaruM  of  Plato,  in  which  the  Demiurgos  com- 
blnoa  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  tho  soul  with  each  other. 

The  Psychicj!  emanates  from  tlie  intellectual.  Every  soul  is  by  nature  eternal  and  only 
in  its  activity  related  to  time.  Tho  soul  of  the  world  ie  oomposed  of  divisible,  indivivibie, 
Bud  intermediate  lubstsnce.  its  pans  being  arranged  in  harmonious  proportiona.  Tlior* 
exist  divinf^  demoniacal,  and  liumaa  souIn.  Occupying  a  middle  place  between  tho  aen- 
anous  and  Che  divine,  the  soul  possesses  freedom  of  will  Its  evils  ara  alt  cliargeable  upon 
Itself  It  is  in  tho  power  of  the  soul  to  turn  back  toward  (lie  divine.  Whatever  it  know* 
ll  knows  by  means  of  tho  rehited  and  corresponding  elemcnta  in  itself  j  il  know*  the  Ona 
through  the  supra-rational  unity  present  in  itself. 

Matter  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  evil.  It  ia  the  aource  of  nstural  neceaslly.  When 
the  Domiurgoa  molds  it  according  to  the  tranwcndenl,  ideal  prototypes,  there  enter  lulu 
it  (brms  which  remain  immanent  in  it  (Wjw,  tlie  Aiijoi  awip^mTuoi  of  the  Stoics,  /Voct  in 
Tim,,  4  G,  seq. ;  In  I'ormm.,  IV.  IBS),     Proclus  only  repeats  here  the  Plotlnlu  dwrtriiMn. 

Under  Uarinus  (of  Flavin  Neapolia  or  Sichem  in  Palestine),  the  luccoBsor  of  Prodno,  il 
bi  related  that  the  Neo-Ptotonlc  school  at  Athena  sunk  very  low  (Damasc,  Vila  bt^rt. 
I3S).  MariniiB  aeems  to  iiave  occupied  himself  with  theoaophical  speciibitions  l»ss  than 
Pfoclua,  but  more  with  the  llieory  of  ideas  and  with  mathematice  (ihid.,  ns).  Con- 
disciples  with  Marinus  were  Aaciepiodotus,  the  physician,  of  Alciandrio,  wlio  aflerwaril 
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li^ed  Hi  AphrodisiaBr  And  the  sons  of  Hennias  and  .^Edesia,  Heliodorus  and  Ammontiis, 
who  afterward  taught  at  Alexandria;  such  also  were  Sevorianus,  Isidorus  of  Alexandria, 
liogUui,  a  grandson  of  Plutarch,  and  Zenodotus,  who  taught  with  Marinus  at  Athens. 
Isidorus,  who  had  also  heard  Ptoclus  and  who  became  the  successor  of  Marinus  in  the 
office  of  Scholarch,  paid  grater  attentten  to  theosophy,  but  soon  gave  up  liis  office  and 
returned  to  Alexandria,  his  native  city.  The  next  Scholaich  ot  Athens  was  Ilegios,  and 
the  next  atler  Ilegias  and  the  last  of  all  was  Damascius  of  Damascus  (from  about  520  on). 
The  special  object  of  the  speculation  of  Damascius  respecting  the  fir&l  eeunce  was  to  show 
(in  agreement  with  Jamblichus  and  Proclus)  that  the  same  was  exalted  above  all  those  con- 
traries which  inhere  in  the  finite. 

Damascius  did  not  long  enjoj  the  liberty  to  teach.  The  Kmperor  Justinian,  soon  afler 
his  accession  to  the  tlirone  (a.  d.  527),  instituted  a  persecution  directed  against  heretics 
and  non-Christians,  and  in  529  forbade  instrnction  to  be  given  in  philosophy  at  Athens, 
aud  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Platonic  school  Soon  afterward  (531  or  532)  Damos- 
cius,  Simplicius  of  Cilicia,  the  industrious  and  exact  commentator  of  Aristotle,  and  five 
otlier  Neo-Platonists  (Diogenes  and  Hermias  of  Phoenicia,  Kulamius  or  Eulalius  of  Phrygia, 
Priscianus,  and  Jsidonis  of  Gaza)  emigrated  to  Persia,  where,  from  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  tliey  hoped  to  find  the  seat  of  ancient  wisdom,  a  people  moderate  and  just,  and 
(in  King  Khosroes)  a  ruler  friendly  to  philosophy  (Agathias,  De  Rebus  Jusiiniani^  II.  ch. 
30).  Undeceived  by  sorrowful  experiences,  they  longed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  Persia  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  year  533,  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  return  without  hindrance  and  retain  complete  liberty  of  belief;  but  the 
prohibition  of  philosophical  instruction  remained  in  force.  The  works  of  the  ancient 
thinkers  never  became  entirely  unknown  in  Greece ;  it  is  demonstrable  that,  even  in  the 
period  immediately,  following,  Christian  scholars  of  the  ariea  Uberaies  at  Athens  studied 
also  philosophy ;  but  fVom  this  time  till  the  rtnaisacmce  of  classical  studies,  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy (except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Synosius  and  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita,  it 
assumed  a  Christian  exterior)  remained  scarcely  more  than  a  subject  of  mere  erudition 
(as  in  the  cases  of  the  Christian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johannes  Philoponus,  who  was 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  Simplicius,  and  David  the  Armenian,  who  fiourished  about 
500  A.  D. ;  see  below,  g  96) ;  gradually  it,  and  especially  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  won 
a  growing  influence  on  the  scholastic  and  formal  treatment  of  Christian  theology,  and  in 
part  also  on  the  substance  of  theological  doctrines. 

One  of  the  last  Neo-Platonists  of  antiquity  was  Boethius  (4*70-525,  educated  at  Athens, 
480-498),  who,  through  his  Consolatio^  as  also  through  his  translation  and  exegesis  of  somo 
of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  through  his  annotations  to  his  own  translation  of 
the  Isagoge  of  Porph3rry  and  to  that  of  Marius  Yictorinus  (a  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  350),  became  the  most  influential  medium  for  Uio  transmission  of  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  Occident  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  C'ansokUio 
is  founded  on  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  idea,  that  the  reason  should  conquer  the  emotions. 
^  7V«  qmque  ri  via  iumine  cUwo  cemere  verwn  tramiie  rtdo  earpert  cailem  :  gaudia  peUe,  pelU 
Umorem  spemque  fugato  ne  dolor  adrii:  NvbHa  mew  at  vinctaque /rents,  haec  uln  regnant/  '* 
(Cf.  bek>w,  g  88). 


PART    II. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHEISTIAN  ERA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  71.  The  religions  facts,  ideas,  and  doctrines  of  Christianitj  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  philosophical  investigation.  The  philosophic 
thought  of  Christian  times  has  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  theo- 
logical, cosmological,  and  anthropological  postulates  of  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  salvation,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  law,  of  sin,  and  of  redemption. 

On  the  whole  pbllosophj  of  Christian  timea,  see  Helnrieh  Bitter,  Dis  ehrUtUche  PhiloBophU,  %  toIs., 
Outtlngen,  1S&8-fiO;  ef.  the  more  minute  exposition  in  Hitter's  Getehiehte  der  Phifo^ophU,  Vol.  V.  seq^ 
Hamburg,  1S41  seq.,  ss  also  the  volumes  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  works  of  Brucker,  Bnhle,  Tenne> 
mann,  Ilegcl,  and  others  mentioned  obore,  p.  Sseq.  J.  O.  Mnssman*s  GrundriMder  aflg.  Gemrh.  der  ehritiL 
PhiloitophU  (Halle,  1880)  maj  also  be  mentioned  here.  Ferd.  Banr,  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Thtolog.  Jahrb.  (T&* 
bingen,  1846,  pp.  29-115  and  188-888)  treats  in  a  very  eomprehcnrive  manner  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
philosophy,  and  ot  the  prindpol  stages  in  the  history  of  its  dcTelopment,  with  special  reference  to  \hm 
opinions  of  Hitter;  ct.^  per  contra,  Ueinr.  Hitter,  in  7%eoA  StudUn  u.  XrMken^  Jahrg.  XX.,  VoL  % 
1847,  pp.  &57-<U8.    C£,  also,  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  history  of  dogmaii  dted  below, 

§  72.  The  primitive  creative  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
was  followed  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  period  especially  characterized 
by  the  evolution  of  the  consciousness  of  opposition  between  God  and 
the  world,  priests  and  laity,  church  and  state,  and,  in  general,  between  j 
the  human  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God,  the  human  spirit  itself  / 
and  nature,  on  the  other,  and  hence  by  the  evolution  of  the  sense  of 
the  limitation  and  bondage  of  man.  The  period  of  Modern  Times, 
on  the  contrary,  is  marked,  in  the  main,  by  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  restored  unity,  and  hence  of  the  reconciliation  and 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit.  In  the  patristic  period,  philosophic 
thought  stands  in  the  closest  union  with  theological  speculation,  and 
co-operates  in  the  development  of  Christian  dogma.  In  the  Scho- 
lastic period  it  passes  into  the  sen^ice  of  theology,  being  employed 
merely  to  reduce  to  scientific  form  a  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  for 
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the  most  part  already,  at  hand,  by  introducing  a  logical  arrangement 
and  bringing  to  its  support  philosophical  doctrines  from  ante-Chris- 
tian antiquity.  In  Modem  Philosophy  it  gradually  acquires,  with 
reference  to  Christian  theology  and  ancient  philosophy,  the  character 
of  an  independent  science,  as  regards  both  form  and  content. 

Rightly  to  discriminate  between  that  which  belongs  to  the  history-  of  philosophy  and 
that  which  belong^  to  the  history  of  theology,  in  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  periods,  is  a 
work  of  uo  little  difficulty.  The  same  difficulty  also  arises  in  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  what  pertains  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  what  to  the  history  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  modem  times,  when  these  sciences  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  philosopliy. 
Yet  the  definition  of  pliilosophy  as  the  science  of  principles  furnishes  a  sufficiently  accurate 
criterion.  It  is  necessary  that  tlic  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  early  Christian  times 
should  be  preceded  and  introduced  by  a  consideration  of  the  religious  and  theological  bases 
on  which  society  then  newly  reposed,  and  the  presentation  of  the  begiimings  of  Christian 
philosophy  itself  must  necessarily  include  fundamental  portions  of  the  history  of  dogmas, 
unless  the  living  organism  of  the  new  development  of  religious  thought  introduced  by 
Christianity  is  to  be  arbitrarily  dealt  with,  by  separating,  as  was  afterward  done,  a  '*  iheo- 
hgia  naturalia  "  from  "  theologia  revekUa,'*  It  is  only  thus  that  an  insight  into  the  genesis 
and  connection  of  Christian  ideas  becomes  possible. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  contest  waged  by  its 
defenders  against  Jews  and  Greeks,  against  Judaizers,  Gnostics,  and  heretics  of  all  sorts. 
To  this  development  philosophical  thought  lent  its  aid,  being  employed  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  elaborating  and  perfecting  the  fundamental  doctrines,  and  subsequently  in  ex- 
panding them  into  a  comprehensive  complex  of  dogmas.  Whatever  was  new  and  peculiar 
in  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  the  result  of  the  contest  in  whicli  he  was  engaged, 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly  against  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Manicheans,  Neo-Platonists, 
Donatists,  and  Pelagians.  But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  been  unfolded  into  a 
complex  of  dogmas,  and  when  these  dogmas  had  become  firmly  established,  it  remained 
for  the  School  to  systematize  and  verify  them  by  the  aid  of  a  corresponding  reconstruction 
of  ancient  philosophy ;  in  this  lay  the  mission  of  Scholasticism.  The  distinction  between  the 
Patristic  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  indeed  not  an  absolute  one,  since  in  the  Patristic 
period,  in  proportion  as  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  became  distinctly  developed,  thought 
was  made  subservient  to  the  work  of  arranging  and  demonstrating  them,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Scholastic  period,  these  dogmas,  not  having  previously  become  com- 
pletely detcnnined  in  every  particular,  received  a  certain  additional  development,  as  the 
result  of  the  then  current  theologico-philosophical  speculation. 

Still,  the  dose  relation  of  the  two  periods  does  not  set  aside  the  difference  between 
them,  but  only  serves  to  demonstrate  what  is  found  to  be  verified  in  detail,  namely,  that 
the  beginnings  of  t!ie  scholastic  manner  of  philosophizing  recede  into  the  time  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (witness  Atigiistrne,  who  in  several  passages  of  his  writings  enunciated  the  Scho- 
lastic principle  that  that  which  faitli  already  lK>lds  to  be  certain  should  also  be  compre- 
hended, if  possible,  by  the  light  of  the  reason,  while,  in  the  work  De  Vera  Rdigiont,  he 
asserts  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  true  religion,  and  in  none  of  his  writings  excludes 
reason  as  a  way  to  faith),  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  Scholastics  may, 
in  a  certain,  though  inferior,  measure,  be  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
doctrines  (some  of  which  men  have  indeed  received  (Vom  the  Church  this  title  of  honor ;  cf. 
below,  §  76). 
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First  Period  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Era. 

PATRISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

• 
§  78.  The  Patristic  Period  is  the  period  of  the  genesis  of  Christian 

doctrine.  It  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  Sec- 
tions, separated  by  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  325).  The  first  section 
includes  the  time  of  tbe  genesis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas,  when 
philosophical  and  theological  speculation  were  inseparably  interwoven. 
The  second  covers  the  period  of  the  further  development  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  already 
established,  in  which  period  philosophy,  being  used  to  justify  these 
dogmas  and  co-operating  in  the  further  development  of  new  ones, 
begins  to  assume  a  character  of  independence  with  reference  to  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church. 

The  works  of  certain  of  the  Church  Fathers  were  amnn^  tbe  earliest  books  printed.  Dc  slderiiiR  Kros- 
mas  (lired  1467-1586),  especially,  did  a  scnrice  to  Patrologjr  by  his  editions  (published  at  Rasel)  of  Iliero- 
njrmaa,  Hllarius,  Ambrosias,  and  Augustine.  Afterward,  mostly  upon  the  initiative  of  Koclesinsiical  Ordf  rs, 
complete  editions  were  set  on  foot,  tbe  earlier  of  which  containe<l,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  works  of 
comparatfTely  little  magnitude,  while  in  the  later  editions  greater  oompleteni'ss  was  constantly  aimed  at. 
We  may  mention  here  the  editions  of  Margnrinus  de  In  Bigne  (Paris,  1675-79:  6th  ed.  1654,  17  vols.  fo\.\ 
Andr.  Oallandlas  (Venice,  1765-71,  14  vols.  fol.X  and  J.  P.  MIgne  (Patroloffias  Ourtut  rofn/>/«fiM,  Paris, 
1840  seq.).  The  edition  of  Orabe  {HpieiUgium  Patrum  et  ffatrtticorum  arreoL,  I.~IJI^  Oxfonl,  1696),  and 
Bonsen^s  Analtda  AnUKicatna  (London,  1S54)  arc  confined  to  the  works  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
Compare,  fhrtber,  the  Corpua  tcriptorum  ecct.  LaUnontm  erf.  eontttio  et  in^tetula  aoadtmioB  im,, 
Cataarea*  Finrfoftoneiute  (Vol.  I. :  SutpMua  Seotrua  exree,  C,  HaimU,  Vienna,  1866;  Vol.  IL :  MinnciuM 
Ftlioi  «i  Firmieu§  Jfatemus^  em  ree.  C.  Ealmii,  ilHd.  1867).  Eztmeta  and  chreetomathles  have  been 
published  by  BOsIer  {Bibliothek  der  KirehenuUer^  10  Tola.,  Lelpt.  1776-86>.  Aognstl  (Ckrestomathia  Pn- 
tri$iictu  Leips.  1818),  Oersdorf  {BiM.  pair.  eeeL  Lat  set,  Leips.  1S85-^7K  »n<l  others.  A  German  transl** 
tion  of  namerous  works  of  the  Church  Fathers  baa  been  published  at  Kenipten,  1880  seq.  Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Library :  translations  {into  English]  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  dowa  to  a.  d.  921,  Edinburgh, 
T.  k.  T.  Clark,  1867  on ;  New  York,  Scribner. 

Bnsae,  GmndHse  der  ckHeL  UUeraUir,  M&aster,  182&  J.  O.  DowUng,  2foHHa  teriptarum  S.  Pa- 
trum aliorumque  vfterie  eccleeiae  monumentcrum^  quae  in  eoUtctkmUme  aneodotorwn  poet  tmntun  eiW% 
MDCC.  in  lueem  edttie  continentur,  Oxford,  1S89. 

Muhler*s  Piitrologie^  Vol.  L  (first  throe  centuriesV  ed.  by  F.  X.  Belthmayr,  Begensburg,  1840.  Jneti' 
tutionee  Patrologiae  eeneinnatit  Jf»s.  Feasler,  Insbruck,  1860-51  (to  Gregory  the  Great).  Deotlnger, 
Geiet  der  chrietL  UeberU^erung^  Begensbnrg,  1850^1  (to  Athanaslnv).  C.  Werner,  6'e«cA.  der  apolo- 
Qethtchen  umlpolemleeften  Litteratur  der  ehrieU.  TheoL,  Bchaffhausen.  1861  seq.  Job.  Alzog,  Omndriee 
der  Patrologie  oder  der  altem  chrietl  LitterdrgeeeK,  Freiburg  in  Br.,  1866^  Cf.  the  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  history  by  MQnscher,  August!,  Neander,  Oieseler,  Banmgarten>Cmfkina, 
Ilase,  Klee,  Hagenbacb,  Danr,  Niedner,  BChringer,  etc,  Domer*s  Ent%cicketungegeech,  der  Lehre  ran  der 
PereonChritU,  Stuttgart,  2d  ed.,  1845-58;  Baur's  (?Ar<«mdle  GnoeU,  TQhingen,  1S85,  ChrieUiche  Itkre 
ton  der  Veredhnung^  ihid^  1888,  and  ChrielL  J^hre  ton  der  DreieinigkeU  und  Jfeneehverdung  Gottee 
ibid^  1841-48,  and  many  other  theological  writings. 

Alb.  8t5ekl,  GeecK.  der  PkUompkU  der  patrieH»eken  Zeit,  Wonbarg,  18M. 

Job.  Uaber,  Die  Philoe.  der  Kirchen^ater,  Manlcb,  1859. 
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I  74.  Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  t!ie  religious  sense  of  tlie 
diatinctioTi  and  antagoniem  between  holiness  and  sin  was  most  promi- 
nent among  tlie  Hebrews.  The  ethical  ideal  of  tlio  Hebrews  was, 
however,  inseparably  connected  with  their  ritual  law, "and  the  revela- 
tion  of  God  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  confined  to  the  chosen  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  Tbe  Alftjandrian  philosophy,  which  arose 
through  the  contact  of  Judaism  witlTllellenic  culture,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  restricted  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  Christianity  completed  the 
work.  At  tlie  time  when  Greek  culture  had  destroyed  the  intel- 
lectual exclusiveness,  and  the  Roman  Empire  had  annihilated  tbe 
political  independence  of  the  nations,  there  arose  in  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God,  founded  on  purity  of  heart.  The  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  tPewish  people  was  spiritunlized,  repentance 
and  moral  improvement  were  recognized  as  the  condition  of  the  sal- 
vation of  tbe  soul,  and  the  principle  of  all  commandments  was  found 
in  the  faio  of  love,  whence  the  ceremonial  law,  and  with  it  all 
national,  political,  and  social  distinctions  lost  their  earlier  positive 
siguiticauce;  to  the  poor  the  gosjiel  was  preached,  participation  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  oppressed,  and  tlie  conscions- 
ness  of  God  as  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  holy  law-giver,  and  just 
judge  was  completed  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption  and  divine  , 
sonship,  tiirougli  the  working  and  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  , 
the  community  of  believers. 


Ibis  Inplo  w*  mull  btn  refer  parHcnlBrlr  to  ths  tli«tnflea1  nuniuli.  CC— IwMft 
Hlbllcal  wrfliIu^brI>«  Wxttc;  Hdi^  K«un.  cu.— mi>h1bIIt,  Carl  AagatCnian^ 
mtnlllclum  KatiBi.  rd.  bj  G.  Tulluw,  Berlin.  lS«a,  md  Adolf  niliOfsKTB  Air 
Xanea  tad  dlt  Krltlk  da  A'etm  TatanirHU  in  Vlrtr  gadkiditUdien  duMtduttgvnd  ButaUmmg.  Uall« 
1W:  and,  cm  tbauhrrtian.l.  Iht  naintminirorkt  on  Ihs  rilAiHle  tanat  anil  ttac  loglnl  <laaMD»  Ut  l)w 
N«wTr«iini.nt,«elBoinunner«pli»llk«lbn>oof  Ctrl  Nlru  on  Iht  Joheno™ii  P> jcbolng^  (Pn>|T.  rf  »• 
-£o«rf««;*H'.-  It  Pt.)rt».  Nnombiirt,  IWC),  md  K.  BSbrlchl,  Zur  Ja/uinHtiir/irn  Zt/^flilin,la  J%toL 
BtudltH  ■.  KHtikm.  IMS,  pp  »8-S14. 

Ifeander  {Cbrbli.  Dogmmgwh,,  ei.  hf  J.  Jstobi,  Berlin,  1861,  (ind  often  (n  olhom  of 
lii«  writings;  cf.,  nlao,  Neiinder,  Teiwr  dot  YrrhaUittae  der  heUmiKlim  Ethik  mm  Chrit 
ttum,  in  biB  Wiaemich.  Abhandhingm,  ed.  by  J.  Jacobi.  Berlin,  18S1),  nonscioiialy  Bdnpliog   I 
tlm  views  of  Schloiermiidier  unil  not  uninfluenced,  whether  fonsciuuslror  not,  liy  ElegelUa   I 
canccptions,  aeea  tlio  pecnliarily  of  Christisni^  in  the  Idea  or  "  redemption,  the  con»dou»- 
neas  o(  the  unification  o(  the  divine  and  humnn,"  and  remarks  with  rererence  to  tha  r«l*tioii   l 
of  ChriBtitttiity  to  Judaism  and  Helleniim  (ibid.,  p.  36) ;  "  The  religions  stand-point  of  Jnda- 
i«ni  representa  in  general  the  positive  consdonaneas  of  aiienntinn  f^'om  God  *Dd  of  Uis 
■chism  in  man's  naliiro,  while  Helloniam,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  the  embodiment  t>t  youtlifiil    ] 
natursl  life,  aa  yet  unconscioua  of  its  oppoaition  to  Qod.     For  those  occupying  the  Ton 
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ttand-point  Christianity  alma  at  removing  the  aenae  and  the  fact  of  opposition  and  discord, 
through  redemption :  for  those  occupying  the  stand-point  of  Hellenism,  it  first  brings  to 
consciousness  the  sense  of  discord,  and  provides  for  the  communication  of  divine  life  to 
humanity,  through  the  removal  of  this  discord.*'  (In  the  same  place  Neander  designates  as 
the  fundamental  trait  of  Orientalism,  in  the  Hindoo  and  other  natural  religions,  the 
"schism  and  unrest  of  the  human  mind,  as  manifested  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
melancholy,  in  view  of  the  limits  of  human  nature,  and  in  uncontrolled  longings  after  the 
infinite  and  for  absorption  into  God.'*)    Cf.  above,  §  6. 

In  his  own  teaching,  which  was  expressed  especially  in  aphorisms  and  parables, 
Jesus  laid  chief  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  rising  above  the  legal  righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt  v.  20)  to  the  ideal  completion  of  the  law  through  the  principle  of  love,  and 
to  the  real  fulfillment  of  the  law  as  thus  completed.  The  commandments  and  prohibitions 
of  Moses  (including  those  of  the  ceremonial  law),  and  even  many  of  the  injunctions  of  his 
successors,  were  thus  left  substantially  untouched  (although  in  the  matter  of  things  purely 
external  and  of  no  immediate  ethical  or  religious  significance,  such,  in  particular,  as  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  various  forms  of  purification  and  sacrifice,  actual  observance 
was  made  by  the  Messiah  no  longer  obligatory  for  the  subjects  of  his  *' kingdom  of  Gk>d," 
Mark  ii.  23-28 ;  vii.  14-23,  etc.) ;  but  that  which  Moses  had  allowed  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  heart  of  his  people  remained  no  longer  lawful,  but  was  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  ethical  law,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  intentions  of  men. 
Thus  the  peremptoriness  of  the  requirements  of  ethics  was  made  to  appear  not  in  the  least 
relaxed,  but  rather  increased.  (Hence  the  declaration  in  Matt.  v.  18 — tnie,  of  course,  only 
in  a  figurative  sense — that  till  the  end  of  the  world  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  be 
abrogated,  if  indeed  this  verse,  in  the  form  here  given,  is  authentic  and  has  not  been  em- 
phasized by  the  reporter,  in  opposition  to  a  party  of  Pauline  or  ultra-Pauline  Antinomians, 
so  as  to  make  the  declaration  more  positive  than  it  was  as  delivered  by  Jesus,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  tlie  Jtwish  Christians,  who  required  that  even  the  Mes- 
sias  should  keep  the  whole  law.)  It  is  not  that  Moses  had  given  only  a  ceremonial  law  and 
that  Christ  had  recognized  only  the  moral  law ;  the  law  of  love  was  taught,  although  in  more 
limited  form,  already  by  the  former  (Lev.  xix.  18;  cf.  Deut  vi.  5,  xxx.  16,  on  love  to  God, 
and  such  passages  as  Is.  Iviii.  7,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  who  foreshadowed  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  ideality  of  the  Christian  law),  and  the  ritual  retains  a  certain 
authority  with  the  latter  (at  least,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  Mark  and  Luke  do 
not  affirm  the  continuing  authority  of  the  Law).  But  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
elements  becomes  reversed  in  consequence  of  the  radical  significance  attached  by  Christ 
to  the  law  of  love  (Matt.  xxii.  34  seq. ;  Mark  xii.  28  acq. ;  Luke  x.  25  scq.)  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  name  of  Father,  by  which  he  (in  a  manner  at  most  only  suggested  in  the  Old 
Testament)  indicated  that  the  relation  of  man  to  God  should  be  one  of  (Hendly  intimacy. 
Sometimes  Jesus  appeals  directly  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  1  Sam.  xv. 
22  and  xxi.  6,  IIos.  vi.  6,  in  Matt  ix.  13,  xii.  3) ;  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Messiante 
kingdom,  in  which  peace  and  joy  were  to  reign,  and  strife  should  no  longer  dwell  (Is.  ix. 
tt  a/.),  involved  the  idea  of  actualized,  all-embracing  love ;  the  Nazarite's  vow  of  the  Old 
Testament  implied  the  insufficiency  of  common  righteousness  and  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ceeding it  by  the  practice  of  abstinence ;  and  perhaps  also  the  principles  and  regimen  of 
the  Essenes  exerted  (through  John  the  Baptist)  some  infiuence  on  Jesus  (cf.  A.  Ililgenfeld, 
Der  Essuiamua  und  Jesus,  in  the  Zeiischr,  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  X.  1,  1867,  pp.  97-111).  Jesus, 
the  disciple  of  John,  feeling  himself,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John,  the  herald  of 
the  Messiah,  to  be  himself  the  Messiah,  not  inferior  even  to  Moses  in  dignity  (according 
to  Deut.  xviiL  16).  and  intrusted  by  God  with  imperishable  authority  and  an  eternal  king- 
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dom  (Dan.  t<1.  13.  14),  believed  himself  called  and  had  the  GOurtig«  to  found  a  I 
Qod,  to  gather  about  him  the  weary  and  heary-laden,  to  advance  beyond  all  eHtabbiihed 
foriDB,  and  to  leach  and  live  rather  io  accordance  with  llie  suggestions  of  hia  owd  moral 
conadousiieiis  and  the  wbdIS  of  the  people,  with  whom  be  wax  in  eTm]>etliT.  than  accord- 
ing to  traditional  inalltulioa.  The  priaeiple  of  pure  love  to  man  prevailed  over  conccptlDna 
cf  Orienlal  derivation  and  in  spile  of  the  luck  of  developed  notions  of  labor,  and  of  inde- 
pendence, properly,  right,  and  slate,  as  reposing  on  labor.  In  ibo  love  wiih  which  be 
worked  for  his  rrieada,  in  liia  uneondltiooal  oppoailion  to  the  previons  leaders  of  the 
people  and  to  all  other  hostile  powers,  and  In  his  death  thus  brought  about,  yet  willingly 
accepted  in  the  confldent  expectation  that  he  should  return,  and  while  fearlessly  avow- 
ing, in  the  face  of  death,  his  Uessianic  Qutbority,  tbe  life  of  Jesus  appears  as  a  picture 
of  perfect  righteouaness.  Hia  prayer  thut  God  might  forgive  his  Judgca  and  eneniiea 
involved  the  unshakoti  conviction  of  hia  nbsolute  right,  and  the  same  conviction  continuod 
after  hia  death  among  hia  disciples.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  by  the  Messiah, 
blesseduesa  was  to  dwell  together  with  hoiiDess.  Jesus  prayed  tiiat  God'a  name  might 
be  BBDCtiBed,  his  kingdom  come,  hia  will  be  done,  and  tlial  earthly  need  miglit  be  re* 
moved,  together  with  ain.  To  the  weory  snd  heavy-laden  relief  was  promised  through 
the  removal  of  tlie  weight  of  external  tyranny  and  of  persoual  poverty,  sickness,  and 
ainfiibiess,  and  llirougli  the  confirmation  in  the  relation  of  soashlp  to  God  and  iu  iha 
hope  of  elemnl  bleasedness  of  ill  such  as  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  pre- 
supposed for  those,  to  whom  hia  preaching  wat  addressed,  the  same  immediate  possibility 
of  elevation  to  purity  of  heart  and  to  moral  perfection,  i.e.,  to  the  image  of  the  perfect  God, 
(be  Heavenly  Father,  of  which  ho  was  conscious  in  his  own  case. 

The  moral  doctrine  and  life  of  Jesus  involved,  as  logical  consequences,  the  obsolescence 
of  the  Mosaic  law  of  rites,  and  with  thia  the  overthrow  of  the  national  baniera  of  Judaisni. 
These  consequences  wei^  lirst  eipreasly  cmmciated  by  Paul,  who  iu  prodaimiag  Uiem  waa 
always  conscious  of  his  dependence  on  Christ  ("not  I,  but  Clirist  in  mc,"  Gal.  ii.  20),  On 
the  ground  of  his  own  personal  experience,  tVom  which  he  dogmatically  drew  getteral 
condusiona  for  all  men,  Paul  declared  that  tbe  power  necessary  for  tlie  fidflllmenl  of  (bs 
purely  moral  hiw  uud  the  way  to  true  spiritual  freedom  were  to  be  found  only  la  faiUi  in 
Christ.  Paul  denies  the  dependence  of  salvation  on  law  and  nationality  or  on  anytliliig 
whatever  that  ia  eitomal  (here  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neitlier  bond  nor  fre*, 
neither  male  nor  female, "  Gal.  iii.  38 :  cf.  vi.  1 S ;  oltc  mpim;,^  o^r'  anpo^ania,  iUa  rianf 
KTtaic.aad  also  Rom.i.  12;  I  Cor.  v.  IT).  Positively,  he  makea  it  dependent  on  the  rV«egnK« 
ofQod,  the  appropriation  of  which  on  the  pert  of  the  individual  ia  eflbcted  through  faitli  in 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  The  law  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  U>  Christ  {lOiAayujie 
tli  X/HOT^ii,  Gal,  iii,  24).  Tlirough  fuith  the  inner  man  ia  bailt  up  [i  leu  avBpum^,  Bom.  vli, 
22 ;  Rphes,  iii.  IG ;  cf  Rom.  iL  29 ;  I  Pot.  iiL  i ;  cf  also  i  hT'v(  ivNpuinit  in  Plot..  Jbp.  IX., 
p.  ess  a — where,  however,  this  expression  la  based  on  a  developed  comparison — and  i  (aw 
U^Df  in  opposition  to  iiu  Mfo^  in  Arist.,  AnalyL  Post.,  I.  10).  The  law  rumiahei  no 
deliverance  ttoia  the  schism  between  tlie  spirit,  which  wills  the  good,  and  the  Heah,  whicli 
does  wliat  is  enl ;  but  through  Christ  this  srliism  is  removed,  tho  impotf^co  of  the  fleah  ia 
overcome  by  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  (Rom.  vil  and  vlii.).  Faith  ia  reckoned  to  man  by 
Ood  as  righteousness,  and  by  making  man  a  recipient  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  i«slor«8  l« 
him  the  power,  lost  since  the  time  of  Adam's  fall,  truly  to  fulfill  the  moral  law.  With  con- 
socralion  to  Chriat,  the  Redeemer,  there  arifes,  in  pUce  of  the  servile  oondilion  of  fear  in 
view  of  the  penally  threatened  against  the  transgressor  of  tlie  law,  the  free  coodllton  of 
aonship.  of  communion  with  God  in  love,  tlie  state  of  justlflcation  by  faick  The  believer, 
aiys  Paul,  has  put  on  Christ  iu  baptism ;  Christ  is  to  be  formed  la  him ;  as  Christ  descended 
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into  death  and  roee  again,  so  the  belierer,  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  him,  dies  unto 
sin,  crucifies  the  flesh,  with  its  hists  and  desires,  and  rises  to  a  new  moral  life  in  the 
spirit,  the  fruits  of  which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  (Gkd.  ii.  17;  iii.  27;  iv.  19;  v.  22-24;  Rom.  vL  1;  viii.  12  seq.; 
ziii.  14).  But  tlie  believer  has  in  this  life  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (airapxv  ^<^ 
iTvevfiaroc,  Rom.  viiL  23) ;  we  are  indeed  saved,  but  only  in  hope,  and  we  walk  in  patience 
(Rom.  viii.  24  seq.) ;  we  walk  still  by  faith,  not  by  sight  (6id  niarei^  nepinaTovfiev^  ov 
6ia  eldovc^  2  Cor.  v.  7).  The  new  life  is  (according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  23)  to  be  introduced  by 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  (when,  according  to  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  the  living  and  those 
raised  from  the  grave  are  to  ascend  on  clouds  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  cf.  John^s  Rev. 
zi.  12).  Paul,  like  Christ,  sees  in  love  the  substance  of  the  moral  law  (Gal.  v.  14:  o  yap 
irdf  vdfio^  iv  hi  X6yifi  n^poirai^  iv  t^  ayaKyaeic  Tdv  n^tjaiav  aov  «f  iavriv^  GaL  vL  2 :  rhv 
vdfiov  Toi)  XpuTTov,  Rom.  xiii.  8-10:  6  ayanCtv  rdv  eTepov^  vdfiov  vnrTJjpuiu'  .  .  .  nXfypofia 
oiv  v6fiov  i  aydiTTf^  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ;  Rom.  iii.  27  ;  viiL  2).  Love  is  the  last  and  supreme 
word  of  Christianity;  it  is  superior  even  to  faith  and  hope  (1  Cor.  ziii.  13).  Love  is  the 
active  expression  of  faith  (Gal.  v.  6 :  iriartc  St*  ayamj^  ivipyovfihtj).  The  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  faith  and  love  was  of  a  nature  calculated  powerfully  to  stimulate 
thought  with  reference  to  tlie  question  as  to  the  bond  connecting  these  two  elements  of  the 
religious  life.  If  love  or  a  morally  perfect  will  is  logically  involved  in  the  very  conception 
of  faith  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Gal.  iii.  26 ;  v.  6 ;  Rom.  vi.  3  seq. ;  viii.  1  seq. ;  1  Cor.  ziu 
3),  and  if,  therefore,  the  justification  which  is  by  faith  means  the  divine  recognition  of  an 
essential  righteousness  contained  in  it  (i  e.,  in  other  words,  if  the  divine  justifying  sen- 
tence^to  follow,  as  may  be  and  has  been  done,  the  Kantian  terminology — is  an  "  analytic^ 
judgment  respecting  the  subjective  moral  quality  of  the  believer  "),  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  necessary  connection  of  essential  moral  goodness  with  the  historic  and  dogmatic  ele- 
ments involved  in  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  son  of  God,  is  not  demonstrated, 
and,  on  the  other,  we  seem  rather  to  be  led  to  the  non-Pauline  sequence  of  faith,  begin- 
ning of  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  relative  justification  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  sanctification  already  attained,  than  to  the  Pauline  one  of  faith,  justification,  and  sancti- 
fication. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith  does  not  necessarily  involve  love  (as  may  appear 
from  Rom.  iv.  19;  x.  9,  etc.),  and  enters  only  as  a  new  statutory  element,  a  Christian 
substitute  for  Jewish  offerings  and  ceremonies  (t.  e.,  if  God^s  justification  of  believers  is 
only  a  ^^synthetie  judgment^"  an  imputation  of  another *s  righteousness),  then  the  improve- 
ment of  the  will  and  life  remains  indeed  a  tiling  required,  but  no  longer  appears  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  faith,  and  the  moral  advantage  possessed  by  him  who  believes 
in  the  real  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  considers  himself  redeemed  from  guilt 
and  punishment  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  over  tliose  who  are  not  of  the  same  faith«  can 
only  be  arbitrarily  asserted,  since  it  is  by  no  means  verified  ii^  all  instances  by  the  facts 
of  experience.  It  follows  also,  in  case  the  believing  sinner,  to  whom  righteousness  has 
been  imputed,  fails  to  advance  to  real  righteousness,  that  the  diviue  justification  of  the 
morally  unimproved  believer,  together  with  the  condemnation  of  others,  must  appear 
arbitrary,  partisan,  and  unjust,  and  unrestricted  liberty  is  left  to  men  for  the  frivolous  mis- 
use of  forgiving  grace  as  a  license  to  sin.  At  a  later  period,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
transform  tlie  half-mystic  and  half-religious  ideas  of  Paul  respecting  dying  and  rising  again 
with  Christ  into  dogmatic  conceptions,  this  difficulty  of  interpretation  (which  in  recent 
times  Schleiermacher  sought  to  solve  by  defining  justifjring  faith  as  the  appropriation  to 
one's  self  of  tlie  perfection  and  beatitude  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  as  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  to 
the  Christian  ideal)  appeared  with  increasing  distinctness,  and  gave  occasion  to  manifold 
theological  and  philosophical  attempts  at  explanation,  as  the  Rpiitle  of  James  may  witness. 
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The  Eu\j  Cklholic  Church  went  fonrard  to  tbo  point  of  makitig  tlie  moral  bir  and  fl, 
riitical  dogmatic  Tailh  co-ordinnM,  while  in  AugngtioisiD,  in  tlio  ReforDistion,  and  again  in 
the  tlieological  anil  philoaopbiciil  cUiici  of  modem  times,  the  dialectic  reBnltiug  from  tlia 
raulme  conccpliouH  has  rcpestedlj  reappeared  in  ever-varying  form. 

Although  Paul  recognized  love  (whicli,  flnil  implied  in  the  reqtiircmoDi  to  give  U 
jnor  and  in  the  principle  of  community  in  the  poBMBaioD  of  goods.  roBe  sulisoqiio 
tlirough  mealiuition  and  generali/Atioo,  to  the  rank  of  a  pure  conception]  aa  llui  liiglieat  ] 
element  in  Christianity,  he  nevertheless  treats  in  hia  Epistles  chiefly  of  faith,  as  of  that  by  J 
which  the  law  is  alnlieheil.  In  the  Epistles  of  John,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  tlie  (fourth)  1 
Goapcl,  which  bears  his  name,  love  occupies  the  ccutral  position.  God.  aayti  Jidin,  is  loTa  j 
(1  Jolin  iv,  S,  IG).  His  love  has  Iwen  made  known  in  the  sending  of  his  Son,  i: 
that  all  who  bclieye  on  Him  may  have  eternal  life  (1  John  iv.  S;  John's  Gosp.  iii.  10).  | 
Ho  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God  and  God  in  him.  The  new  commandment  of  Christ  I 
is  love.  Uo  wtio  loves  Ood  must  love  hia  brother  nlao.  Our  love  lo  God  is  manifestvi]  I 
when  we  Icccp  his  commandments  and  walk  in  the  iigiit  (John  liii.  34; 
1.  1 1  iv.  16,  31 ;  V.  2).  Believers  are  bom  of  God.  They  are  hated  of  Ihe  world ;  but  lli«  I 
world  lias  in  wickcdnesB  (John  xv.  IS  el  al ;  1  John  r.  1 S).  In  place  of  the  contest  wng^  | 
by  Paul  against  single  concrete  powers,  espeeially  against  the  continued  validity  of  th«  I 
Uosalc  law,  we  have  here  a  conlcit  against  the  ''  world"  in  general,  against  all  tendencies  J 
opposed  to  Christianity,  against  unbelieving  and  hostile  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  distiuo-  -1 
Uon  between  the  chosen  Jewish  people  and  the  heathen  is  that  between  beliercrs  ii 
Clirist,  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  unbelievers  and  children  of  darkness,  and  tlio  temporal  I 
distinction  between  the  present  period  and  llio  future  is  changed  into  the  evcr-pres«nt  di*-  I 
faction  between  the  world  nnd  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Spirtt  I 
and  of  truth.  The  belief  thai  Jesus  is  tlie  Christ  is  made  the  power  llist  orercomea  iba  I 
world.  That  the  law  came  by  Moaefl,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  (John  i.  17)  appear*  I 
already  as  an  assured  conviction.  Tho  law  is  nbrognlcd,  religious  life  is  no  longer  U 
nourished  and  Ulled  op  with  offerings  and  cet^monies;  and  into  the  placo  thus  left  vacant  1 
enters,  together  with  the  praetical  activity  required  by  love,  a  form  of  theoratjcal  spe<3ili^  J 
tlon  arrived  at  through  the  developtnent  of  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

In  the  Gospel  named  after  Mattliew,  Jesus  ia  alylcd  llio  Uessiah,  Ihe  Son  of  Davidi 
who  as  such  is  also  the  8on  of  God;   this  phraseology  is  here  employed  with  immvdiat*  | 
reference  to  the  expectations  of  tlie  Jewish  nation.     In  the  Gospel  according  to  Bfark,  he    i 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  expression  "  Son  of  David  "  being  emplojred 
only  once  (i.  11  seq.,  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho).     In  tliis  Gospel  tlie  con- 
tinuing validity  of  the  Jewish  taw  is  no  longer  nfHrmcd.     The  recognition  of  Christ  at  lb* 
8on  of  God  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  bears  the  impress  of 
Pauline  ideas,  is  an  exprcEsion  of  the  sense  of  the  universal  or  absolute  charaeler  of  th»  d 
Cbristian  religion.     In  Ihe  Rpistle  to  Ihe  Hebrews  (which  ia  likewise  Paulina  in  chsractor  I 
and  was  poiislbly  written  hy  Barnabas  or  Apollos)  the  superiority  of  Christiauity  in  dignity  I 
toJiid^m  and  of  the  New  Covenant  to  the  Old  Covenant,  with  its  laws,  which  are  no  la 
binding  on  Christians,  is  expressed  by  the  afflrmalion  of  tho  personal  exaltation  of  J 
above  Uoses  and  abovo  the  angela,  tlirough  whose  agency  the  law  was  given.    In  tlils  Rpta> 
lie  it  is  said  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  Iliat  >iy  him  the  world-periods  (niuvrc)  w 
thai  lie  is  Ihe  brightness  of  the  divine  glory,  the  Image  of  the  divine  nature  {amxvjmsfia  csl  1 
Xtparr^p  T^  iwofn-dscuf),  the  eternal  high-priest  after  tlie  order  of  Uelchiscdak,  king  of   f 
priests,  lo  whom  even  Abraham  made  himself  Biibje«'t,  and  lo  whom  therefore  the  Levitea,    | 
as  children  of  Ahmham,  arc  also  inferior,    Ropentonce  and  turning  away  (Vom  dewl  works,    { 
and  fiilLli  ill  God,  arc  reckoned  by  the  aiitlior  of  this  Epistl«  a*  the  olemeutury  requirement*   | 
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of  Christianity,  as  the  milk  or  foundation  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  advance  to  "  strong 
meat"  or  "perfection/*  This  Epistle  contains  already  the  seeds  of  the  later  Gnostic  doc- 
trines. The  fourth  Gk)8pel,  named  after  the  Apostle  John,  teaches  the  pure  spirituality  of 
God^s  nature,  and  demands  that  God  should  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  recog- 
nises in  Christ  the  Logos  become  flesh,  who  was  from  eternity  with  God  and  through  whom 
God  created  the  world  and  reveals  himself  to  man;  the  Logos  became  flesh  and  *'of  his  full- 
ness (eic  Toif  nTiifpcifioTo^  avrov)  have  all  we  received,  and  g^race  for  gprace.** 

Yet,  however  weighty  and  preg^nt  may  have  been  the  conceptions  which  Christ's 
immediate  and  indirect  disciples  may  have  formed  of  his  person,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
true  that  "  the  proper  basis  and  the  vital  germ  of  Christian  doctrine  "  are  to  be  sought  m 
them  (see  Huber,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  PhUosophie  der  KirchenvdUr,  Munich,  1869, 
p.  8 ;  on  p.  10  Huber  affirms,  adopting  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Schelling  in  his  PhUoa, 
der  Offenbarung^  Werke,  II.  4,  p.  35,  that  "  Christ  was  not  the  teacher  and  founder,  but  the 
content  of  Christianity  ") ;  this  basis  and  this  germ  are  contained  rather  in  Jesus*  ethictU 
requirement  of  inward  righteousness,  purity  of  heart,  and  love,  and  iu  his  own  practice  of 
the  things  he  required  (and  Huber,  on  p.  8  of  the  work  cited  above,  justly  acknowledges 
that  the  source  of  those  conceptions  [of  Christ's  person]  was  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Jesus — which  acknowledgment,  however,  involves  an  essential  limitation  of  Huber*s  assent 
to  Schelling*8  doctrine). 

Without  prejudice  to  the  essential  originality  and  independence  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  previous  to  their  formal  enunciation  they  had  been 
foreshadowed  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  them  partly  in  the  general  principles 
of  Judaism,  and  partly  and  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  attempt  among  tb« 
Jews  to  revive  the  ancient  gpfb  of  prophecy  (a  movement  to  which  Parsee  influences  conr 
tribnted^  and  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Essenism)  and  (after  the  time  of  Paul  and  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  after  the  first  development  of  Gnosticism  and 
the  production  of  the  fourth  Gospel)  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
which  arose  through  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenism.  The  essential  object  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of  theosophy  was  to  spiritualize  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sensible  manifestations  of  God  were  interpreted  as 
manifestations  of  a  divine  power  distinct  fVom  God  and  operating  in  the  world.  As  in 
Aristobulus  and  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (iii.  39)  the  power  {Sirvofu^)  of  God,  which  dwells 
in  the  world,  is  disting^iished  from  God  in  his  extra-mundane,  absolute  existence,  and  as 
in  the  Proverbs  (viiL  22  seq.)  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vii.  seq.)  the  Wisdom  of  God  is 
distinguished  fVom  God  himself,  so  Paul  proclaims  Christ  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  (1  Cor.  L  24 :  lajpboeofuv  Xpurrdv  Beov  Livafuv  koX  Geov  Xo^v).  Philo  terms  God  the 
cause  (cHrtov)  of  the  world,  by  {imh)  whom  it  had  its  origin,  distinguishing  from  him  the 
Logos,  through  (6ia)  whom  he  formed  it,  and  the  four  elements  which  constitute  it  mate- 
rially ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  he 
through  whom  (6C  ov)  God  creates,  and  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John  all  things  that 
were  created  were  created  through  ((5<d)  the  Logos  (John  I  3  and  10 :  <)<'  avrov).  But  the 
Alexandrian  theosophy  did  not  adroit  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos, 
nor  could  it  admit  this,  since,  according  to  it,  matter  was  impure,  and  the  descent  of  the 
soul  into  a  mortal  body  was  the  penalty  of  morsl  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
For  the  adherents  of  this  theosophy,  therefore,  the  identification  of  the  Messiah  with  tho 
divine  Logos  was  impossible.  They  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the 
time  when  Jesus  recognized  himself  as  the  Messiah  already  come.  They  did  not  perceive 
in  the  commandment  of  love  to  man  the  radical  and  positive  expression  for  the  spirituali- 
utioD  of  the  law.    They  did  not  draw  fh)m  their  spirltualization  of  the  law,  tho  (Pauline) 
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MsaequcDce,  that  now,  since  the  MesaiQh  lud  appearod,  (ho  nnc^ient  !■»  in  its  literal  x 
waa  DO  longer  binding  on  those  who  believed  in  bim.  They  did  not  siiBbr  the  corcmouial 
worship  of  the  God  rcTeHled  to  the  Jews  to  be  replaced  by  the  worBliip  of  (lod  iu  apiril 
anil  in  truth.  Those  radical  differences  indicate  that  lUo  Aleiandrian  philoeopby  lielong* 
to  the  anle-ChriBCian  period,  aod  it  can  only  \ie  regarded  as  one  of  the  atcpping-itooM, 
although  it  must  at  the  sanie  time  be  roBelved  as  the  last  and  nearest  stepping- atotui,  to 
Cllristinnitr,     Cr.  above,  g  63. 

Monotheism  as  a  world -religion  could  only  go  forth  from  Judaiam.     Tlie  triumph  of    . 
Christianity  was  the  triumph  over  polytheism  of  tlic  religious  idea  of  the  Jewish  people^  J 
•tripped  of  Its  national  limilationa  and  soilened  and  splritualiEod.     This  triumph  was  com-  M 
pletel;  analogous  Co  that  won  by  the  Hellenic  language,  and  by  tlellouic  art  and  adence,  ^ 
in  the  kingdoms  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  afterward  reduced  under  Roman 
supremacy,  only  that  the  struggle  in  the  Hold  of  religion  was  all  tho  more  severe  and 
wearisome,  as  the  elements  of  permanent  worUi  which  were  contained  in  tho  polytheislid 
religioas  were  more  numeroua.     When  Dntioual  exdusivencas  hud  once  given  way  to  tho 
active  commerc&of  nations  and  to  tho  unit?  of  the  world-empire,  it  was  necexaary  that, 
itl  place  of  a  plurality  of  forms  of  culture  eiisting  aide  by  side,  one  of  thorn  ihoulil 
gradually  become  dominant,  which  was  strongest,  most  elevated,  and  most  dnvelopod,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Greek  language,  art,  and  acieuce,  Roman  law  (and  also,  for  the  West, 
the  Roman  language),  and  either  Greco- Rom  an  or  the  (univoraolited,  denationalized)  Javiah 
religion  should  became  predominaut.     The  Jows — especially  those  outside  of  Palaitine^ 
alcboujfh  still  holding  on  to  monolbeiam,  had  begun  to  feel  the  unfltneas  of  the  further 
mainteDBDce  of  the  positive  law,  and  the  circumRtances  of  the  time  even  necesailated  ila 
abrogation.     So  soon,  therefore,  as  an  authority  for  auch  abrogation — an  authority  at  ones 
aattafnotoij  to  the  religious  conaciousncsa  of  the  Jews  and  not  repugnant  to  mm-Jewt 
(wlio  would  have  nolblng  to  do  with  Judaism  as  traditionally  constituted) — was  roiinil  ia 
the  divine-human  Messiah,  the  superior  of  Hoses  and  Abraham  (dbeit  that  the  Messiah,   j 
WbUe  on  earth,  had  not  pronounced  this  abrogation,  perhaps  had  nut  willed  it,  and  hi 
only  fumiabed  for  it  a  possible  jioml  d'appm  through  his  new  commandments,  whidi  we 
beyond  the  requirements  of  mere  positive  legality),  so  soon  as  this  condition  was  nle^  1 
aa  It  was  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  was  Inevitablo  ilmi  the  contest  of  reli^ons  ahould  begiiw  I 
It  was  necessarily  more  difficult  for  the  new  tendency  to  make  headway  within  the  apheM  fl 
of  Judaism  and  among  those  beliovcrs  who  held  fast  (o  the  letter  of  the  < 
of  the  Messiah  who  hod  personally  lived  among  them,  than  within  the  aphcra  of  HclleDisin,  1 
although  tho  latter  did  not  yield  to  it  without  violent  opposition,  and,  when  it  finally  yielded,  I 
to  niled  the  new  movement  with  essential  elements  of  ita  own,  that  in  a  certain  sense  Chriftt  I 
tianitj,  altliough  sprung  (Vom  Judaism,  con  justly  be  called  the  syntbesia  and  product  of    I 
both  Judaism  and  Hellenism — a  synthesis  superior  to  either  of  its  eleaieiils.     These  (wo 
factors,  under  tho  influence  of  new  motives  tliat  atlerward  arose,  were   at  a  later  period 
again  arrayed  in  opposidoD  within  the  fold  of  Chriatianlty,  and  primitive  Catboliciam  warn 
the  first  victorious  reconciliation  of  them. 

As  contrasted  with  Judaism,  Christianity  was  marked  by  its  grealer  spirllnallly,  and 
hence  struck  the  positivists  of  tho  ancient  faith,  who  could  not  bring  themselves  Xt 
tpprove  the  Pauline  abrogation  of  the  law,  aa  a  rnw-lbinking  scandal  (i>ii6riaiin',  1  Cor. 
i.  33).  To  tlie  cultivated  Hellenes  the  doctrine  of  a  cnicitlcd  God  of  Jewish  race  was  a 
superstitious  folly  (w«pin,  ibid.),  for  which  reason  not  many  of  high  station  aca«pl«d  il 
(I  Oor,  i.  !G  seq,).  But  the  weak,  the  heaTy-Indeu.  and  oppressed  hoard  gladly  tho  tidings 
of  the  Ood  who  had  deseended  lo  their  low  condition  and  Iho  preaching  of  a 
roctiua  to  beatific  life.     Kot  tho  religion  of  cheerful  couientment,  h 
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fortune,  wm  vbat  their  wants  demanded.  Their  opposition  to  their  oppressors  found  in 
xaith  in  Clirist  a  spiritual  support,  and  the  commandment  of  love  furnished  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  help  a  powerful  motive.  And  now  sSter  the  destniction  of  the  poUtical  inde 
pendence  of  the  cities  and  nations  which  had  before  been  either  constantly-  engaged  in 
feuds  and  wars  with  each  other,  or  else  had  existed  entirely  apart  from  each  other,  far 
greater  importance  was  attached  than  before  to  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
individual^  to  personal  morality  and  happiness.  The  union  of  men  of  like  mind  from 
among  the  roost  different  peoples  and  civil  communities  in  one  religious  society  now  first 
became  possible,  and  acquired  a  higher  spiritual  charm.  The  existence  of  a  world- 
monarchy  ^was  favorable  to  the  idea  of  religious  unity  and  to  the  preaching  of  concord  and 
love.  A  religion  which  in  its  tlieoretical  as  well  as  its  positive  g^undwork  should  rest, 
not  on  ancient  national  conceptions,  but  on  the  more  comprehensive,  less  poetic,  and  more 
reflective  consciousness  of  the  present,  became  a  necessity.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
tliat  the  more  simple  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  triumph  over  such  artificial 
attempts  in  the  interest  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  and  foreign  to  the  popular  belief, 
among  the  later  Stoics  and  the  Neo-Platoniats,  as  were  made  to  (bmish  new  interpretations 
and  combinations  of  pagan  doctrines.  The  authors  of  these  attempts  did  not  dare,  and 
were  unable  to  guard  unchanged  the  Old-Hellenic  principle  in  the  presence  of  Christianity ; 
for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Paganism  was  only  a  proof  that  those 
who  professed  to  believe  them  were  ashamed  of  them,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  which  openly  rejected  tliem.  But  after  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
ethical  harmony  which  characterized  tlie  bloom  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  increasing  moral  degeneracy  of  tlie  times,  moral  health,  salvation,  was  held  to 
depend  primarily  on  self-purification  through  renunciation  of  tlie  world,  on  the  "  cruci« 
flxion  of  the  lusts  and  desires,"  and  on  self-consecration  to  an  ethical  ideal,  whose  diarac- 
teristic  was  not  that  it  artistically  transfigured  the  present  natural  life,  but  that  it  ele- 
vated the  spirit  above  it.  With  many  the  fear  of  the  threatened  pains  of  hell  and  the 
hope  of  the  promised  salvation  and  blessedness  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  were 
very  powerful  motives.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became, 
through  the  attention  and  respect  transferred  from  their  persons  to  their  cause,  a  seed  of 
the  church. 

§  75.  The  oppoeition  between  Judaisui  and  Hellenism  reappeared, 
though  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure  which  were  modified  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  opposing  parties  in  Christian  principle,  within  the  circle 
of  Christianity  itself,  in  the  division  of  the  Jewish  from  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Jewish  Christianity  united  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Gentile  Christianity,  on  the 
contrary,  arose  from  the  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity  as  con- 
sisting in  justification  and  sanctification  through  Christ,  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  But  both  parties  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  moral  law  of  love  as 
promulgated  by  him,  this  opposition  yielded  to  the  desire  for  Chris- 
tian unity  (which  sentiment  was  most  powerful  in  mixed  churches, 
like  that  at  Rome).  A  canon  of  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostles,  differ- 
ing  but  little  from  our  own,  was  constituted,  in  which  the  Johanneaii 
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GoBpel  was  added  to  tbo  three  first  of  our  GoB])elfi,  all  others  iMiBf^ 
rejected,  and  witli  these  a  collection  of  Apostolicftl  writings  was  com- 
bined. Finally,  the  early  Catholic  Church  was  founded,  which  con- 
ceived Christianity  as  essentially  contained  in  the  new  law  of  love; 
the  Mosaic  law  of  ceremonies  Avas  abolished,  as  uo  longer  binding 
on  those  who  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  connection  with  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  new  hierarchical  constitution,  aJ 
rule  of  faith  was  established,  having  the  form  of  a,  law.  The  rule  of  I 
faith  related  chiefly  to  the  objective  conditions  of  salvation.  The! 
conceptions  of  God,  and  of  his  only-begotten  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghnst — conceptions  which,  chiefly  through  the  formula  of  baptism, 
were  becoming  universally  fixed  in  the  Christian  consciousnees — lay 
at  its  basis,  and  it  was  directed  against  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  against  those  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  which 
were  not  in  correspondeuco  with  the  coiuuion  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  J 

Abe.  Ncuilrr.  Allffmiiliu  GucUcMi  dir  rXrUilHiJun  RiHgiim  viut  rire^i,  U  cd.,  dolhk  18M;1 
ChM.  <ltr  ryiait*mig  und  UUiitv  dv  MrdCJlaln  A'IrcAf  dun*  dlt  ApntUl.  Himburg,  IKI,  SUi 
•d.,  Oulbik  lUt;  iJla-liiL  D-igmtHfctclL. /tni/,  njH  J.  I.  Jicobl,  Brrlln.  IMT.  Blch.  B'lUit.  IH4  AufSiift^tr 
ctirCalL  Alreit  und  Ihrrr  YtTfamunn,  Vul.  I..  WltlrnlwrK.  1(«1.  y>nL  Clir1itl*n  Bniir,  rtntut  itr 
AprHMJtm  (»ruN.TELblDpiii,lMft:  Likrback  dtr  ckriM.  BogmmgtMiJi^  U  wL.  Staitiiirt,  insi  Tor- 
It-unfftn  flftfi-  dii  niutnlaaimll.  nralivle.  jtrtff.  vm  Fori.  Fricdc.  Bsar,  Ul|i.  ISM:  Vc«<  B£irtfla 
chrltti,  DogmmgtiicX.  (patlbumniii  palillMIiDD).  TDblnfES,  IBMj  Am  ChHMitMtim  Hnl  iKi  ArtM. 
AlHMiUrdn4mltJtJ,lAnHtndv1t.t<\vL.U'ld.tSC»;  JMt  cAriM.  Kirvli4  <ib<k  A-^nff  dH  tltrUn  Pit 
tarn  Ba>U  dtt  »aM<n  JiiUrhundtrtt.  U  «■..  Oid.  1  ua.  Albert  Behvif  Icr.  Da,  itaAapn-tolUiHattlHUtr 
<!•  di»  UauptmamtnltK  mUtr  SKlieUttltng.  Tablnp'n,  IMS.  Albr«bt  Rluchi,  DU  fnUiAmp J(r  alt- 
luiU>BtiK!/iii  Klfv»i.  3(1  «1..  Biiiin,  tUT.  Ad.  Hll^iifclil.  An  rre*WW»MHM  In  ifn  Jlanptutma*- 
puiJctn  tlna  XHl^elMana^gangit  J'Hh  ISU.  Cf.  [).■  numcntui  arllek'*  ut  HILtinrdd  In  bH  StiUOir. 
f  »IH.  n«Di.,  DDd  He1i>ri.;h  noluminn-i  JwUiMvm  fi<uf  CkrumtHum,  LrlHc-  tSOT.  FL  S«l»a.  M- 
tc*UMt<lti-Ap<-tLKIrrlu,UtiL.Lt)f^<l,l9Mieim*itUt<Uralu<tJrirt*t.tta]t^  U  nd^  UI)mW,  HSU. 
ITb*  mtat  In  EiKllih,  ttnr  Tnrt.] 

The  earlj  Catholic  Church,  ftltliough  numbering  both  Jewish  ChriBtianlt;  and  PauliniaKfl 
among  iu  ancf  cedents,  and  rontaininK  certain  elcmentB  derived  Trom  botli,  wai  Qeverthe>4 
lesa  more  immediatelj  an  outgrowth  from  tlio  latter,  or  from  GentUo  ChriitlianUj.  In  tba 
■brogation  oT  the  Hoaaic  law  and  of  national  barriera  on  tlje  ground  of  the  new  prindpiv 
of  faith  in  Clirist.  it  was  in  material  ngreemenl  with  Paiiliniam.  But  in  rorm  it  waa  Ihs 
Tinnovod  from  Judaism  and  frotn  Jewish  Christiauitj,  on  account,  of  the  legal  ehanctor 
with  whi:^h  it  invested  tlie  Clirislinn  principle  In  matters  of  faitli,  charttj,  and  churcli 
order.  For  it  Cliristianity  was  ossenlially  a  naw  law  (Joliu  liU.  3i;  ivroA^  nuvf;  cf.  OaL 
vi.  !,  where  Paul  speaks  of  that  lore  whidi  nianifesta  itself  in  acts  uf  mutual  asnlitance, 
as  tliG  "  law  of  Christ,"  in  distinction  IVoni  the  Uoraic  hiw,  and  1  Cur.  xi.  IS,  1  Cor.  iii.  t, 
and  Heb.  viii.  Vi:  taa^  itoBipni,  ^itt  Banebae,  II,  4;  nnwi  la  Jen  Oiritli).  The  ] 
dilectlon  for  the  legal  fotm  In  matiera  uf  fallli,  practiu),  nud  oonstitutiun.  may  lie  eipWi 
parHj  by  die  influence  which  Uie  legal  ntli^ion  and  hieran-iiy  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  In 
ever  modified  and  idealhwl  by  Chrfatlanity,  eoiild  net  but  eiert  on  the  Oei>tlte  C 
(•od  tJua,  lou,  without  couacioua  "  eooceaaion* "  tu  the  opposing  party,  wblcli  wen  Mi)j:4 
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made  incidentally  and  far  more  by  a  fraction  of  the  Jewish  Christians  than  by  the  Gentile 
Christians),  as  also  by  the  influence  of  early  Christian  tradition,  especially  that  of  the 
X6yta  KvpuucA^  or  '*  Words  of  the  Lord,"  and  partly  by  the  ecclesiastical  necessity  which 
existed  of  advancing  from  the  subjective  conceptions  of  Paul  to  objective  norms  and  by 
the  moral  reaction  wliich  took  place  ag^nst  ultra-Pauline  Antinomianism.*  In  like  manner, 
precisely,  the  transition  from  Luther's  faith  to  Luther's  articles  of  faith,  and,  later,  to  the 
symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  due  partly  to  the  surviving  influence  of  the  old 
Church,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  was  directed  against  it,  and  partly  to  the 
inherent  necessity  of  objective  norms  and  to  the  reaction  excited  by  extreme  reformatory 
attempts. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  who  united  with  the  obeenrance  of  the  Mosaic  law  a  belief  in 
the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  were  divided,  after  the  commencement  of  Paul's  ministry, 
into  two  (actions.  The  more  rigid  of  them  denied  the  apostolic  character  of  Paul, 
and'  refused  to  recognize  as  members  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  those  Christians  who 
were  bom  in  heathenism,  except  upon  the  condition  of  their  being  circumcised ;  the  less 
rigid  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  conceded  the  authority  of  Paul  to  labor  among  tlie  GrentUes, 
and  only  demanded  of  believers  converted  from  heathenism  the  observance  of  those  things 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Jews  for  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  (in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  decree  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.  29 :  airixeaOai  eliiShjBvruv  kqI  aifiaTo^  kqI 
1TVUSTOV  Kcd  nopveiac^  whereas  in  GkiL  iL  10  only  the  contribution  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem 

*  Neftndcr  desifnates,  In  addition  to  the  ttct  of  the  diminished  power  and  parity  of  the  religloat  spirit 
In  the  poet-Apostolic  times,  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament,  whoee  inllnenoe  was  first  and  most  din>otly 
uanlfv'St  in  the  constitation  of  the  Charch,  as  the  cause  of  the  deT<*lopiueat  of  a  new  discipline  of  law  in  Um 
early  Cadiolie  Ghnreh.  Baur  and  Schw^ler  emphatlae  aioet  the  Idea  of  the  suceessiTe  derelopment  and 
reeonci nation  of  the  opposition  between  Jewish  Christianity  snd  Panlinism,  bot  both  of  them  (and  espe- 
cially Schwegler)  ascribe  to  Jewish  Christianitj  (which  is  chiefly  of  historical  importance  only  as  havini^ 
directly  preoeded  Paaltnlsm)  in  the  poat-Panline  period  (In  which,  under  the  name  of  Ebtonltism,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  powerAil  until  near  the  jear  185.  after  which  it  was  aeareely  more  than  a  rapidly-declining 
remnant  of  the  part)  perhaps  a  more  widespread  acceptation  and  Iniuenoe  than  are  actually  demonstrable  or 
Internally  probable.  Albert  RitschI,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prominent  representatlTo  of  those  who  argue 
that  Catholio  Christlantty  was  not  the  result  of  a  reconciliation  efl'ected  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  duls- 
tlans,  but  a  stage  in  the  histury  of  Gentile  Chrisiianity  alone.  The  transformation  of  raiilinism  into 
Catholic  Christianity  was  occasioned,  soys  Bltschl,  by  the  need  in  the  Churda  of  norma  of  thought  and  lifs 
which  should  possess  universal  validity.  With  Paul  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  were  bleuiled,  w^ith  a 
touch  of  mysticism,  in  the  conception  of  fiUth,  and  this  blending  was  in  harmony  with  the  peculiarities  of 
bis  eharaeter  and  ez|iericnce.  What  with  Paul,  therefore,  was  living  and  mobile,  the  church  sought  lo 
express  in  fixed  fomiubs,  a  result  which  oonld  only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  peculiar  warmth  and 
elevation  of  the  ChrisUanitj  of  Paul  (Bitaehl,  JMttekung  dtr  attkath.  Xireks,  1st  ed^  p.  878).  In  the 
seeoiid  edition  of  his  work  Kitschl  roalntalna  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  early  Catholic  Church 
waa  developed  on  the  basis  of  Jewish  Christianity  or  on  that  of  Paulinism.  but  whether  it  was  developed 
out  of  Jewish  or  out  vf  Gentile  Christianity.  The  peculiar  marks  of  GentUo  Christianity,  as  he  fiirther 
remarks,  were  the  rejection  of  Jewish  eastoma  and  the  entertainment  of  the  belief  that  they,  the  Gentile 
Christians,  had  entered  into  the  place  of  the  Jews  in  the  covenant  relation  with  God  (both  of  which  were 
rendered  possible  only  tlirough  the  initlsitive  taken  bj  Fbul),  and  he  continuea:  **The  Gentile  Christians 
needed  first  to  be  instnictod  eoneeming  the  unity  of  God  and  the  historj  of  his  covenant*reveIation,  ccm- 
eemlng  moral  righteonsness  and  judgment,  sin  and  redemption,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Go<l, 
bi>fore  they  could  begin  to  attend  to  the  dialectical  relations  between  sin  and  law,  grace  and  justification, 
fkith  and  righteousness"*  (Sd  ed.,  p.  S7S);  they  aooeptod  the  equal  authority  of  all  the  Apoatleo,  including 
Paul,  but  they  involunUrlly  interpreted  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  so  as  to  find  in  them  Chrii»t  repre- 
senteil  as  a  Utwgiver  and  the  believer*s  religious  relation  to  him  as  involving  simply  the  acceptance  of  the 
*'rule  of  Csith''  and  the  fulfillment  of  Christ*s  law  {Md^  p.  660  soq.).  BitsohPs  meritorious  work  apfiearA 
only  to  need,  for  its  completeness,  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  the  historical  development  of  dogmasi  and 
m4»re  iiaKicularlj  into  the  development  of  the  Johanoean  doetrlae,  of  OnoatMsm,  aad  of  the  rcacttoa 
against  the  latter. 
18 
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is  meaUoned,  the  onlj  condilion  to  wliic:h  TbiiI  could  nsBent  without  fliroriDg  t  idapn 
iuU)  llie  leiialitj  BgniuBt  which  ho  made  war).  The  niQder  fraotion,  wlucli  granted  tolera- 
tion to  the  Gentile  ChrifltiHUf,  hud  in  the  time  of  Jmtia  already  sunk  lo  Ihe  condition  of  a 
tolerated  party  {DitU.  c.  Tryph,,  ch.  47).  Tlie  moro  exacting  fraction  lost  ita  liold  in  proDor- 
tioD  as  the  antBgoniam  between  Christiana  and  Jovs  became  more  pronounced,  tba 
llecree  issued  after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Barkochba  (135  A.  a.\  whicb 
forbade  the  Jews  to  remBin  in  Jeruaalem,  eiduded  also  all  Jewu^  Christians  living  accord* 
ing  to  Jewish  law  ftDm  lliiB  center  of  Clirlslendom,  aoA  permitted  only  a  Christian  com- 
munity which  had  renounced  the  Mosaic  law  to  exist  there,  under  a  bishop  chosen  (na 
•mong  the  Gentile  Chriatians;  and  Qoally  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  whose  conatt 
tution  was  efl^tcd  with  the  recognition  of  a  complete  apostolic  canon  (about  Il&  *.  Du]^- 
eiduded  frani  its  fold  nil  Jewish  Christians  as  heretics  (so  that  teoeerorih  they  oonlini 
to  exist  only  aa  a  sect),  while  it  rejected,  on  the  other  hand,  as  false,  a  one-sided,  ulti 
Paulino  Antinomianisro  and  Gnosticism,  which  threatened  to  lend  to  the  destruction 
morality  Itself  and  to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  connection  of  Christtanlty  with  its  Old  Te«ta> 
inent  basis. 

These  dllFerencea  among  the  early  Chriatians  were  among  the  causes  which  led  to  tiie 

^^^^  iieginnings  of  Christian  philoaophical  Bpeculaiioo  (for  which  reason  thoy  could 

^^^gumentioned  here). 
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§  7fl.  Among  the  teachers  of  the  Clinrch  who  were  received  a*^ 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  called  Apostolic  Faj 
thers,  Clement  of  liome,  wiio  was  probably  the  author  of  the  firet  o 
the  two  J^jnuilen  to  the  Cnrinthian-  Church,  which  have  come  dowrf* 
to  us  ander  his  name,  and  tlie  authors  of  the  Epi^ths  ascribed  to 
Uarnabas,  to  Iguatius  of  Antioch,  and  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  also 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Di'otfnefva,  represent  Gentile  Christianity— 
at  the  time  of  ita  development  into  the  early  Catholic  Church. 
Sftepherd  of  Ilermaa  bears  a  very  un-Pauline  character,  and  is  by  a 
means  free  from  Jndaizing  elements.  The  work  entitled  Teetamentt^ 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  represents  the  doctrines  of  the  milder  frac- 
tions of  Jewish  Christians,  A  Jewish-Christian  stand-point  is  appa- 
rent in  the  ]>seudo-CIementine  Recogniti<ms  and  IlofnUies.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  we  see,  principally,  the  fundamental 
doctrines,  theorelical  and  practical,  of  Christianity  being  developed 
in  the  struggle  with  Judaism  and  paganism,  the  distinction  between 
'ewieh  and   Gentile  Christianity  gradually  ilisappearing,  and  eadl  ] 
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extreme  becoming  constantlj  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Church,  as  the  latter  becomes  united  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  author- 
ity of  all  the  Apostles  (including  Paul). 

Patrum  ApMtolieorum  Optra^  sd,  Coteller,  Ftol«,  ISTS,  ad.  11^  sd,  ClerieoB,  Amitordam,  1T84,  ftlsee 
reprodaeed  bj  Gall«ndtiu  ftnd  bj  Mlgne;  ad.  Car.  Jot.  Hefele,  T&btngeii,  1889,  etc;  ad.  Albert  Dreaael, 
Lelpc.  1857,  8d  ed.,  1888.  Jibwim  TutamsrUum  emtra  Canotum  rteeptum  (V  CUm.  Bom»  BpUt^  2.  Bar- 
nabanj  8  Bermat^  i.  Librorum  Dtpm'd,  FraQmtfda:  IPe,  tee.  ffebr^  §ee.  Petrumy  $ee.  Aegyptioe^  Ma^ 
tkitu  tradit^  Pstri  al  PauU  praedicatUmU  al  oeAMwn;,  Peiri  apoealypeeaa^  ate.,  quae  tupsmttuy,  ed.  Ad. 
Illl^nff  Id,  Lelps.  1868.  CUmtrntU  Romani  qwu  JmmmJtfwt  ffomilUis.  Ttatum  recognovit,  vtrHonem 
lot.  OoteUrii  repei.  pa$».  tm^nA^  UUetaa  OoteUrii^  DavUH^  CUrid  atqus  9ua9  annotations  addidU 
Albertut  Sckwtgler^  Stuttgart,  1847.  Cltm,  Rom.  gnat /entntur  J/omiliae  viginH  ntinc  prhnvm  iiit^ 
grat^  ed.  Dreaa^U  OOtt.  1853.  Clenuntina,  ed.  Paul  de  Lagarda,  Lelpale,  1865.  &  IgnatU  quae  ferwntur 
SpUL  una  eum  ^utdem  MartyriOy  ed.  Jul  Petermaon,  Lelpale,  1849.  Ct  Rteh.  Kothe,  Ueb^  dU 
JCehiheit  dtr  ignaHanieehen  BH^e,  In  the  Supplement  to  bla  work  on  tba  Beginnlnga  of  tbe  CbriatlaB 
Cbansh,  Vol.  I^  Wittenberg,  1887;  Ad.  Behllemann,  JHs  ClemenUnen,  Hambarg,  1644;  Ad.  Hllgenfbld,  DU 
CfementinUchen  ReeogniUontn  und  EonMUn^  Jena,  1848,  and  DU  apod.  Vdter,  Halle,  1858;  0.  Ublbora, 
DU  fforn.  u.  Reeogn.  dee  CUnune  Romanue^  Gdttingan,  1854;  alao  Bn&aanX  Baor^Bi  Alb.  Bitachl*«|  Yolk- 
mar^a  and  othara^  InTeatigationa. 

The  "Apostolic  Fathers"  begin  the  list  of  "Church  Fathers**  in  the  wider  signification 
of  this  expression,  t.  e.,  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  who,  next  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
were  most  influential  in  establishing  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Church.  (The 
expression  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  iv.  15.)  As  "  Church  Fathers**  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  only  those  whom  she  has  approved  as  such  on  account  of  the 
pre-eminent  purity  in  which  they  preserved  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  erudition  with 
which  they  defended  and  established  the  faith,  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  their  (rela- 
tive) antiquity.  In  respect  of  time,  three  periods  are  generally  assumed  in  the  list  of 
Church  Fathers,  the  first  extending  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  second  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  (or,  more  exactly,  to  the  year  604,  in  which  Gregory  the  Great  died, 
and  in  the  Grecian  Church  perhaps  to  the  time  of  John  of  Damascus),  and  the  third  either 
extending  to  the  thirteenth  century  or  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  Church  itself. 
Among  its  "  Fathers  *'  the  Catholic  Church  has  especially  distinguished  with  the  name  of 
Doctores  Eedeaiae^  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  following:  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  and  also  John  of  Damascus ;  and  in  the  Western 
Church  (by  a  decree  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1 298) :  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great ;  at  subsequent  epochs,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura ; 
and  finally  Saint  Bernard  and  Hilarius  of  Poitiers  were  raised  by  Papal  bulls  to  the  rank 
of  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Those  men  who  do  not  l\illy  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  above  criteria  (and  especially  that  of  orthodoxy)  are  called,  not  Patrei^  but 
simply  Seriptores  Ecelesiasiici.  Among  these  are  Papias,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  others. 

In  regard  to  the  person  of  Clement  of  Rome  (who  must  be  distinguished  not  only  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  but  perhaps  also  fh)m  the  Clement  of  Philippi,  mentioned  in  Pliil. 
iv.  3,  with  whom  Origen,  Eusebius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  identify  him)  accounts  are  con- 
tradictory. According  to  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Recognitioni^  Clement  was  the  son  of  a  well- 
bom  Roman  named  Fausttnianus;  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, he  made  a  journey  to  Cssarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  found  Peter,  and  was  instructed 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Acoording  to  tbe  spurious  Epistle  of  Clemens  to 
the  Apostle  James,  Peter  chose  him  as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Ac- 
oording to  Tertullian,  he  was  the  immediate  snocessor  of  Peter  in  that  office ;  according  to 
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Iraateof,  EuaeUiia,  HieronymuB,  and  others,  he  wsa  tha  fourtli  Bonun  BlahOp,  Ltnnii  toA 
AnioeiuB  having  occupied  that  office  between  Puier  and  hlmseir,  Kusabius  nnd  Hierony- 
mus  represciit  him  as  nt  the  head  oT  tlia  RomiiD  Chiircli  frotn  a.  li.  92  to  100,  Villi  ili* 
Flaviua  Clemena.  of  consular  rook,  who  was  ei«ciited  iindor  DainiiiiiD  in  liie  jear  05  u  a 
Judalziog'  atheist  (probably,  therefore,  as  a  Chriatian),  tradillon  liaa  uol  identified  bim.  A. 
division,  which  had  arisen  iu  the  Church  at  Corinth  (in  the  time  of  SomitiBii,  according 
to  that  Uegenippus  who  lived  iu  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  aeo  Eiiseh.,  S.  U^ 
IU.  16),  19  represented  as  the  occasion  of  tho  letter,  written  in  the  niune  of  the  Ronuin 
Church,  which  has  eouie  down  to  us  as  the  Srst  (probably  g^ouine,  thoiiuli  revised,  yet  in 
Volkmar's  opinion  spurious)  EpisUe  o/  CEnrunu  (composed  about  a.  l),  12Ii].  Tbe  idena 
eipreaaed  by  Clemena  are  those  contained  in  the  Pauline  Eplatles  and  in  the  EpiMlo  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  are  made  righleoua,  he  says,  not  bf  oiiraelTes,  nor  by  our  wlwloin, 
knowledge,  piety,  or  works,  but  by  faith.  But  we  are  not  Tor  that  reason  to  be  stow  M  ■ 
good  works,  nor  to  abate  our  love,  but  wo  must  accompliGh  every  good  work  with  joyftll 
leal,  juBl  as  God  himself,  the  Creator,  rcjoicoa  in  his  vrorka.  Where  love  reigns,  no  divl- 
flions  can  continue  to  exist.  Have  we  not  one  Ood  and  one  Christ  and  one  Spirit  of  KntM, 
which  IS  poured  out  upon  us,  and  is  there  not  one  calling  iu  Chrisl  T  Christ  was  sent  lif 
Ood,  and  the  Aposttee  wore  sent  by  Christ ;  fliled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  resurrectioo 
of  Christ,  Ihey  procUimed  the  coming  of  tlio  kingdom  of  God,  and  ordained  the  Aral  b»> 
liovera  as  overseers  and  ministers  (cjttati6viif^  nai  iuuirm'^,  cf.  Phil.  i.  1)  of  tho  rest  1« 
the  overseers  we  owe  obedience;  to  those  who  are  most  aged,  reverence.  ClemetM 
defends  (he  incipient  Christian  hierarchy  by  pointing  Co  the  orders  of  llie  Old  TeeUnen^ 
the  symbolical  understanding  of  which  he  calls  Tvuaif  {cf.  I  Cor.  lii.  8;  Heb.  r,  and  »iX 
Bo  seeks  to  silence  the  doubt  of  many  aa  to  the  aecond  coming  of  Cbrist  nnd  the  reaiirrco 
tion,  bj  adducing  DStural  8naIog;ieg,  «udi  ai  the  luccossion  of  day  and  nigbl,  tho  growtlL 
of  the  seed  sown  In  the  earth,  and  the  (supposed)  re vivill cation  of  Iho  bird  Phcroix. 
•econd  EpUtU,  \a  which  leachera  are  admonished  to  walk  wortluly  of 
■lao  the  Episdta  to  VtTgini  (ascetit's  of  both  aeiCB),  which  Wettstcin  first  discovered  !i 
Syrittc  version,  and  published  in  i  762,  arc  probably  spurious.  The  Apostolic 
■nd  Canou.  which  were  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romnnua,  dale  in  their  present  form  booL 
U»  third  and  fourth  centuries  nfter  Christ,  though  some  parts  are  older. 

The  so-called  Btcagnitia'ii  and  tlomilita  of  ClcmeOH  were  eoiuposed  under  his  name  b^ 
Jewish  Cbriiliaas.  The  Raoynitinni,  founded  on  an  older  Juduizing  work,  tlic  "  Kaygmi' 
«f  POer,"  and  written  about  140  or  160  a.  d.,  though  iu  Uieir  present  form  probably  of. 
later  date,  combat  Gnosliciam,  as  represented  by  Simon  the  Uagian,  and  defend  the  idei 
tily  of  the  Creator  of  llie  world  with  the  only  true  God;  but  they  distinguish  from  Hin 
(after  the  manner  of  Philo)  tho  Spirit,  as  tho  organ  through  which  he  created,  the  Only< 
bogotten,  of  whom, lie  himself  is  the  head.  The  true  woraliiper  of  God  is  ho  who 
His  will  and  observes  the  precepts  of  the  law.  To  seek  after  rigliteousness  and  the  king> 
dotn  of  Ood  is  the  way  in  whidi  to  arrive  in  the  f^iture  worid  nt  llio  direct  vision  of  th* 
secrets  of  God.  Tlie  written  law  cannot  be  rightly  understood  wiiliout  the  aid  of  tradi 
bon,  which,  scarting  from  Christ,  tho  true  prophet,  is  carried  forward  by  tlie  ApoMlM 
*Dd  teachers.  The  essential  part  of  the  hiw  is  contained  in  tho  ten  eommandmeuts.  Th* 
llosaic  institution  of  oO'erings  had  only  a  provisional  signiBcance;  in  its  place  Chriatliaa 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  For  the  non-Jewa  who  believe  id  Chrltl  those  ODai> 
Binds  are  binding  which  were  laid  on  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  Jews  must  bellev* 
in  Christ,  and  tho  Gentile  who  believes  in  Christ  must  r\ilti11  the  law  in  its  essential  nd 
permanent  requirements  (Aen^n.,  IT.  G :  <ltb9l  u.  q<ii  «c  gentAm  ratttei  Dn  hahtl  ut  Alt- 
gal  Jtaim,  pn^rii  }iohen  pnpoiiti,  ul  crtdal  d  iloyit ;  tl  mrnu  Bebraau.  joi  ex  Dto  Aaft<4 
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fU  ereiiai  Uoyti,  habere  debet  et  ex  propoeiio  $uo^  ut  credat  in  Jesum),  The  ffamilies,  which  are 
probablj  a  revision  of  the  Beeogniiiona,  made  about  170  A.  D.,  represent  in  general  the  same 
sund-point  with  the  Rtcognitions,  teaching  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christ,  the 
true  prophet,  who  was  God's  Son,  but  not  God,  are,  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  the 
world,  and  who,  because  ho  is  just,  will  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  yet  ihcy 
contain  a  greater  number  of  speculative  elements  than  the  ReeognitioM,  Their  fundamental 
theoretical  principle  is,  that  God,  the  One,  has  arranged  all  things  according  to  contraries. 
God  stands  to  his  wisdom,  the  creatress  of  the  All,  in  the  double  relation  expressed  by 
ffMTroAj7,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  forms  with  it  a  unity  (fiova^),  and  iKToatc,  in  virtue  of  which 
this  unity  is  separated  into  a  duality.  The  contraries,  warm  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  form 
the  basis  of  the  four  different  elements,  into  which  God  divided  the  originally  simple  mat- 
ter of  which  he  made  the  world.  Man  alone  is  endowed  with  freedom  of  will.  The  souls 
of  the  godless  are  punislied  with  annihilation.  The  true  prophet  has  appeared  at  various 
times,  under  different  names  and  forms,  first  in  Adam,  last  in  Christ  Through  Christ  the 
Gentiles  have  become  participants  in  the  benefits  of  the  revelation  of  God.  That  part  of 
the  law  which  he  abrogated  (in  particular,  tlie  requirement  of  offerings)  never  really  be- 
longed to  it,  but  arose  from  the  corruption  which  the  genuine  tradition  of  the  revelation 
made  to  Moses  underwent  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  written  down  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  He  who  believes  in  but  one  of  the  revelations  of  God  is  well-pleasing  to 
God.  Christianity  is  the  imiversal  form  of  Judaism.  Wlien  he  who  was  bom  a  Gentile 
fulfills  the  law  in  the  fear  of  God,  he  is  a  Jew,  otherwise  he  is  a  Gentile  f  EXAvv). — The 
chronological  relation  between  the  Reoognitums  and  the  nomiUea  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Uhlhorn,  among  others,  holds  the  HomUles  to  be  the  earlier  work,  Hilgenfeld,  the  Recogni- 
tions ;  the  former  is  supported  by  F.  Nitzsch,  among  others,  in  his  Butory  of  Dogmas^  I. 
49 ;  but  Nitzsch  admits  that,  in  the  Recognitions  (composed  at  Rome),  certain  parts  of  the 
traditional  material  common  to  both  works  appear  in  a  simpler  and  more  primitive  form 
thxm  in  the  Homilies.  There  exists  also  an  Epitome  of  the  IlomUies^  which  has  been  several 
times  edited  (most  recently  by  A.  Dressel,  Leips.  1859). 

The  work  entitled  "  Ikstamenis  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs^'^  which  may  here  be  mentioned 
with  this  pseudonymous  literature,  was  probably  written  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Its  author  belonged  to  that  Jewish-Christian  party  which  did  not  demand  that 
the  Gentile  Cliristians  should  be  circumcised.  In  it  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  also  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  are  reckoned  among  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  teaches  that  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ  completed  and  replaced  the  Levitical  service  of  the  temple ;  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  wrought  in  him  holiness,  righteous- 
ness, knowledge,  and  sinlessness ;  that  the  Israelites  who  were  scattered  abroad  are  to  be 
gathered  together  and  converted  to  Christ,  and  that  the  fear  of  God,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  a  shield  against  temptation,  and  gives  strength  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
commands. 

The  work  entitled  "  The  Sfupherdf^^  purports  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Clement  It  was  probably  composed  about  tlie  year  130,  and  is  ascnbed  to  one 
Hermas,  who  is  described  in  the  Muratori*Fragment  as  the  brother  of  Pius,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  140  to  152.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  Hermas  in 
Romans  xvi.  14.  The  work  contains  a  narrative  of  visions  vouchsafed  to  Hermas.  A 
fniardian  spirit  in  shepherd's  clothing,  sent  by  an  adorable  angel,  communicates  to  him 
certain  commandments  for  himself  and  his  Church,  and  interprets  parables  for  him.  Tho 
purport  of  the  commandments  is  that  they  to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  believe  m 
God  and  walk  m  the  fear  of  Him.  The  Old  Testament  law  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  pre- 
cepts which  are  given  respecting  abstinence,  fasting,  etc.,  betray  simply  the  legal  stand- 
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[Mint,  and  eren  tlie  doctrine  of  supererogatorj  works  is  put  (brward.  AHer  baplian  s 
Mcowl  opportubit;  is  allowed  for  repentance.  Cliriat  ia  styled  the  Srsi-crealod  nngol  wb» 
was  from  the  bogiaoing  only  the  organ  ol  the  Holj-  Ghost.  God  is  compared  to  the  maater 
of  p  house,  the  Iloly  Gliost  to  his  son.  aud  Ctirist  lo  llie  most  fnilliTiit  of  his  Bervantt. 
Ilormas,  liuTlug  aoquirpd  perfection  throni^h  repentDoco  and  good  worka,  is  surrounded  bj 
twelve  minUlering  Tlrgins,  who  represent  the  vHrious  powers  of  tlie  Holy  Glioat.  He  U 
mads  a  building-Btone  in  tlie  ediSce  of  the  ChuroL 

The  dale  of  the  so-callod  EpuOe  of  Bamabai,  is,  nocording  to  Hilgenfeld  (Daa  rrcAru- 
ImrAum,  p.  7T,  and  Kov.  Ttst.  ezira  Can.  rec,  11.,  p.  liit.),  A.  t>.  98  or  ST.  Volkmar,  reaaon- 
ing  from  the  passage  in  cli.  16,  od  the,  restoration  of  the  temple  hj  the  aid  of  ilia  Ronuins, 
eoticliides  with  greater  probabllitj  that  it  was  written  in  118-119,  by  some  one  who  wi> 
not  a  Jew  but  who  was  familiar  with  the  AleiondriBn  philosophy  (eh.  IG:  ^v  4/iuv  rA 
iiaraUD7r^/iiat>  r^c  laipAiac  nMpet  tiiu?ji3jirpiia(),  and  whose  intention  waa  perhaps  to  write 
ia  the  name  and  according  to  tlio  doctrine  of  Barnabas,  as  of  one  whose  doctrine  was  Ih* 
aime  with  Fnul'a.  But  where  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recognixe 
two  covenants,  objectively  distinct  (the  iraAnia  and  the  tacv^  SiaB^iai).  tlio  author  of  iha 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  sees  rather  only  a  subjective  difTereaco  between  auccosaivo  modes  of 
apprehending  the  divine  revelalioti.  The  Jews,  he  says,  through  their  devotioa  lo  the 
lotter,  failed  to  perceive  tlio  true  acnao  of  Qod's  covenant-agreement  with  them  and  by 
their  Bins  forfeited  salvation;  for  this  tliey  were  reproved  by  the  prophets,  who  taught 
that  obedience  was  belter  than  sacrifice ;  the  Christiana  have  entered  into  the  inhoritniioo 
origitlBlly  intended  for  Ihe  Jews  and  have  lieoome  the  true  covenant  people ;  their  work  is 
to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandmcntii,  not  the  ceremonial  law,  but  Iho  new  law  of 
Jeana  Christ  (nova  la  Jim  Ckriali),  which  reqiiirea  the  seir-consecrotion  of  man  to  God 
(cf.  Horn.  liL  1),  and  does  not  Impose  a  yoke  of  bondage  (cf.  Qal.  v.  I).  losiglil  into  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  attained  by  tlie  aid  of  the  allegorical  method  of  Interpr^tatiot).  tl 
termed,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  jfinnt,  knowledge  (d*.  1  Cor.  xii.  1  soq. ;  Hcbr.  v.  vi.), 
which  Is  related  to  faith  (rtiarit)  as  liigher  lo  lower.  Yet  no  ariatoeratic  separation  (him 
the  cliurcli  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  risen  to  this  higher  attain- 
ment (cf.  Hebr.  I.  25).  The  (Judalstic)  opinion,  that  the  Testament  of  tho  Jews,  as  imiter- 
atood  by  them,  is  also  of  authority  for  ChriRlians,  is  denounced  b}-  ihe  autlior  of  the  Kpiatle 
of  Bamabax,  as  a  very  great  error;  he  warns:  iva  fi^  irpoetpxiifu^  uc  imiU'Tiu  ry 
ittlmv  viuv  (ul  non  incurramia  UaguaTo.  prmeli/U  ait  iUnram  legan,  di.  3 ;  ne  $imiicti*  tit, 
ifiu  jKOCoCa  na  congemnl  tl  diaatt:  qnia  ltitam«rititm  iSorum  tt  noltrvm  eil,  ch.  t).  (Tba 
lAdez  Sinaitiau,  discovered  by  Tiacliendorf;  gives  Uie  original  Greek  of  the  first  four 
cliapters,  which  were  before  known  only  In  a  Latin  translation;  reprinted  in  Drencl'a 
Pair.  Apotl.,  3d  edition,  1863 :  cf.  IVciKsilcker,  Zur  Kritik  da  BjmabwAne/s,  oi»  iem  Codat 
SaiaHicaa,  Tubingen  Univ.  Programm,  1803). 

The  Epislle  of  Fetj/earp  In  Die  PhUippiana,  whicli  was  written  between  14T  and  IflT,  and 
parhaps  in  the  year  150,  ia  probably  for  tlie  most  part  genuine;  but  there  are  ao  manj 
fTOuads  for  suspecting  the  autlientictty  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
(who  waa  lorn  in  pieces  by  leopards  as  a  desplser  of  the  gods,  on  the  20th  of  I>eOBmber, 
A.  t).  lis,  not  at  Rome,  as  wo  have  almost  conclusive  reason  for  believing,  but  at  Antioch, 
8.-ron  after  the  earthi|iiake  at  Antioch,  «  hieh  look  place  during  Trojon'a  sojourn  in  tliat  dly ; 
of  a.  Volkmar,  in  the  Rhdn.  Mwrvm.  new  aeries,  XII.,  I85T,  pp.  431-Gll),  or  for  suppo«n|c 
(hat  eitenslve  Interpol otiona  were  made  in  Ihem  at  varioiia  times,  that  they  cannot  l>e  confl- 
dently  relied  on  as  documents  exponential  of  tlie  development  of  religious  thought  in  Uia  | 
posi-npo"lolic  age.  An  Epistle  of  Polycnrp  to  Ihe  Pliilipjiiana  is  mentioned  by  iPenama 
[Adv.  Haer.j  III.  3);  but  with  that  ono  the  Epiatio  now  uxtaut  Is  only  partially  idontieal 
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Whether  tlie  brief  Syriae  reoension  (found  in  an  Egyptian  cloister,  and  first  published  by 
W.  Cureton  at  London,  in  1846)  of  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  Polycarp,  contains  the  earlier  text,  or  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek  text, 
is  uncertain ;  though  the  former  supposition  is  the  more  probable.  The  character  of  these 
Epistles  is  Pauline,  and  in  the  case  of  those  of  Ignatius,  partly  Johannean.  But  the 
hierarchical  tendency  is  visible  in  all  of  them,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Poly- 
carp  (died  167)  admonishes  those  to  whom  his  Epistle  is  addressed  (ch.  6),  to  be  obedient 
to  their  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  contain 
the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  system.  The  Ig^tian  Epistles,  especially  that  addressed  to 
the  Romans,  breathe  forth  love  for  martyrdom,  which  the  author  represents  as  shortly 
awaiting  himself.  In  the  later  ones,  the  hierarchical  tendency  becomes  constantly  more 
prominent  Nothing  but  steadfast  loyalty  to  God,  Christ,  the  bishop,  and  the  command- 
ments of  the  apostles  can  protect  one  from  the  temptations  of  the  heretics,  who  mix  Jesus 
Christ  with  poison  (Ad  TraUianaay  ch.  1  seq.).  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Trallians,  and  to  the  Smyrneans,  it  is  chiefly  the  Docetes,  and  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Mag^esians  and  Philadelphians  it  is  the  Judaizing  Christians,  who  are  combated.  Cf. 
Bunsen's  Die  drei  echten  und  die  vier  uneehten  Brie/e  dea  Jgnatiua  von  AfUiochieii^  Hamburg, 
1847;  Jgnatiiu  von  Antiochien  u.  a.  Zeit^  ibid.  1847;  Baur's  Unterauehtmgen  uber  die  iQn. 
Bri^t^  Tubingen,  1848;  cf.  also  the  investigations  of  Uhlhom,  Hilgenfeld  and  others 
(according  to  whom,  the  Syriae  text  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek),  Friedr.  Bohringer 
(Kirchengeach,  der  drei  eraten  Jahrhunderte,  2d  edition,  Ziirich,  1861,  pp.  1-46),  who  gives  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  Epistles,  Richard  Adalbert  Lipsius  ( Ueber  daa  VerhaUniaa  dea  Thaotea 
der  drei  ayriachen  Briefe  dea  Jgnatiua  zu  den  Obrigen  Receiuionen  der  Ignaiianiachen  Literaiur, 
Leipsic,  1859;  also  in  AhKf&r  die  Kunde  dea  Jforgenkmdea^  published  by  the  Deutache  mor- 
genldnd,  GeaeUsehaft,  and  edited  by  Herm.  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  1869  and  61,  where  Lipsius 
argues  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Syriae  recension),  and  further  (for  the  opposite 
view),  A.  Merx*s  Mekteniata  Ignatiana  (Halle,  1861).  According  to  Volkmar,  the  three  first 
Martjrr-Epistles  were  composed  in  about  170,  the  next  four  about  175-180,  at  which  time 
he  judges  tliat  the  spurious  passages  were  added  to  the  genuine  Epistle  of  Polycarp. 

The  (anonymous)  Fpiatle  to  Diognetua  (who  was  probably  the  favorite  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus,  ViL  Ant.^  ch.  4)  is  included,  sometimes  among  the  writings 
of  Justin,  sometimes  among  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  although  in  style  and  dogmatic 
stand-point  it  differs  materially  from  the  works  of  Justin  (see  Semiscb,  Juatin^  I.  p.  178 
seq.).  Its  composition  by  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  Apostles  is  by  no  means  certain, 
since  the  author  seems  rather  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  "  iraditio  apoato- 
^orufn."  The  Epistle  contains  a  spirited  Christian  apology.  (It  has  been  published  by 
Otto  with  the  works  of  Justin,  see  below,  g  78.  and  separately  by  W.  A.  HoUenberg,  Ber- 
lin, 1853.)  Its  stand-point  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Johannean  Epistles  and  the  fourth  Gospel 
Judaism  is  rejected.  To  pretend  to  find  in  circumcision  an  evidence  of  one*s  election  and 
of  God*s  especial  favor,  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a  boastful  assumption,  deserving  to  be 
met  with  scorn.  He  considers  the  sacrifiaal  cultus  to  be  an  error,  and  anxious  strictness 
in  the  choice  of  meats  and  in  the  solemnization  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  without  reason.  Yet 
he  is  no  less  decided  in  his  opposition  to  paganism.  The  Greek  gods  are  for  him  inanimate 
images  of  wood,  clay,  stone,  and  metal,  and  the  worship  offered  to  them  is  senseless.  In 
the  ages  before  Clirist  God  had  led  man  subject  to  the  disorderly  pluy  of  his  sensuous 
desires,  m  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  human  strength  and  merit,  but  simply  through 
tlie  mercy  of  God,  that  eternal  life  can  be  attained.  The  moral  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  portrayed  by  the  author  in  glowing  colors.  Tlieir  manner  of  life,  he  says,  is  most 
admirable  and  excellent    They  dwell  as  strangers  in  their  native  lands.    They  perform  ail 
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duties  like  citizens,  ond  endiirs  all  that  is  inflicled  upon  them,  as  ir  tticj 
Ever/  land,  however  (oieiga,  la  ratherland  for  them,  and  eTorj  fatherland  is  foreign. 
Thef  marrf,  like  all  meo,  mid  beget  children,  but  ihej  do  not  expose  thoae  whom 
they  havo  begotten.  They  have  thoir  mcala,  but  not  their  wives,  in  coioTnon.  They 
are  on  the  enrth,  but  tlicir  life  la  in  liciven.  Thof  love  ali  men,  and  are  persecuted  by 
alL  They  are  not  known,  and  yet  are  pondenined.  They  are  killed,  and  yet  hve.  ThF^ 
ore  poor,  yet  moke  many  rich.  'Wliat  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  llut  are  the  Chriatiani 
the  world.  That  which  produces  in  them  this  manner  oriife  is  the  love  or  God,  which  b 
beea  manifested  in  the  sending  of  the  I^goa,  who  fonncd  the  world,  and  is  ever  being 
born  anew  in  the  hearts  of  the  aaiuta  {ird^urc  tiof  hi  dyiov  tapiiaic  yevuiiiuvot). 

§  77.  Tlie  so-called  Gnostice,  in  their  endeavor  to  advance  from 
Chriatian  faith  to  Christinn  knowledge,  made  tbe  tiret  attempt  to 
conatruft  a  religious  philosophy  on  tbe  Christian  baais.  The  Gnostic 
speculation  was  lees  logical  than  imaginative,  the  varioits  abstract 
elements  of  religious  belief  being  realized  in  the  form  of  personal 
beings,  forming  a  Christian  or  rather  a  semi-Christian  mythology, 
underneath  which  lay  hidden  the  germs  of  a  correct  historical  and 
ecientific  appreciation  of  Christianity.  In  this  latter  regard  tbe  first 
problem  in  importance  was  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
and  this  problem  wua  solved  by  the  Gnostics  hy  translating  into  iW 
equivalent  theoretical  expreaeion  the  practical  attitude  assumed  bjr 
the  ultra- Paul! niats  with  reference  to  Judaism.  The  next  problem 
was  the  relation  of  Cliristianity  to  the  various  heathen  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Hellenic  religions.  The  ideas  of  the  Gnostics  were 
partly  those  of  the  Ohi  Testament  and  of  Christianity,  and  in  part 
llelleuic  and  pagan,  yit  is  with  reference  to  these  problems  and  thia 
range  of  ideas  that  we  must  distinguish  the  separate  stadia  and  forms 
of  Gnosticism,  which  from  simple  beginnings  resulted  in  very  com- 
plicated systems.  Chriatianity  was  removed  from  Judaism  by  a  con- 
Btantly-increasJng  internal  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus,  Cerdo, Satur- 
ninns,  and  Marcion,  of  whom  the  three  former  distinguished  the  God 
of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  from  God,  The  Father  of  Jesus  ChrtBt, 
while  Marcion,  an  enemy  to  all  external  legality,  assigned  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  one  absolutely  independent,  unconditiunal,  and  abso- 
lute religion,  a  jwsition  of  complete  isolation  from  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  the  author  of  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  merely  a  just  but 
not  a  good  being,  v  The  speculations  of  Carpocrates,  a  Christian  Pla- 
tonist  and  Universalist.  of  the  Ophites  or  Naasenes  and  Perates,  who 
eaw  in  the  Serpent  a  wise  and  good  being,  and  of  BasilJdes  the  Syrian 
and  Valentiuna  and  his  followera,  concerned  in  part  the  relation  of 
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pagariism  to  Ghrl/itiaiiitj,  and  were  more  or  lees  pervaded  by  pagan 
ideas.  Basilidos  the  Syrian  taught  that  the  highest  of  the  divine 
potencies  were  located  in  a  supra-mundane  space,  that  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  the  Jr'/rs  was  a  being  of  limited  power,  but  that  those  who 
believed  in  Ch?Vit  were  illuminated  and  converted  by  a  gospel,  of 
which  the  trne  Xind  supreme  God  was  the  author.  The  Gnosticism 
of  Yalentinns  /»nd  his  numerous  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
essential  particulars  affected  by  Parsee  influences.  "^ According  to 
this  system,  there  emanated  first  from  the  original  Being,  or  Father, 
a  number  of  divine,  supra-mundane  ^ons,  constituting  the  "  full- 
ness" (Plcroma)  of  the  divine  life.  Wisdom  (Sophia),  the  last  of 
these  ^'o'as,  through  its  unregulated  yearning  after  the  original 
Father.,  became  subject  to  the  law  of  effort  and  suffering,  and  gave 
biitli  to  an  inferior  Wisdom,  represented  as  tarrying  in  a  region 
outsi'Je  of  the  "  Pleroma"  and  named  Aehamoth;  she  also  brought 
forth  the  psychical  and  material  realms,  together  with  the  Demiurge. 
The  Valentinians  taught,  further,  that  three  redemptive  works  were 
wrought,  the  first  in  the  world  of  .£ons,  by  Christ,  the  second  in 
the  case  of  Aehamoth,  by  a  Jesus  who  was  produced  by  the  -^ons, 
and  the  third  on  earth,  by  Mary's  Son  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  wisdom.  Bardesanes,  the  Syrian,  simplified 
the  doctrines  of  Gnosticism,  v  He  taught  that  man's  superiority  con- 
sisted in  the  freedom  of  his  will.  The  Dualism  of  Mani  was  a 
combination  of  Magianism  and  Christianity,  for  which  Gnostic  spec- 
ulations furnished  the  connecting  link. 

The  wmroes  ttvm  which  onr  knowledge  of  Onostldsm  It  derlTed  are— If  we  except  the  Gnofttle  work : 
PistU  Sophia  (e  eod.  Coptico  demr.  iat  vertU  M.  Q.  Schwartie,  ccK.  J.  H.  Petennan,  Berlin.  1S51)  and 
•ereral  fragmenta— exclusively  the  wqrka  of  ita  uppunenta,  eapeclallj  Iremeua*  <Aryxo«  r^c  ^€vim¥Vfimt 
yviiat^t  ied,  Sticrrn,  Lvips.  1S&8;  Vol  I,  pp.  lWl-971 :  GnaUeomm^  ^[uorum  meminit  Irenatu^  Jrng" 
tftenta)  and  Peendo-Orlgincs*  (Illppoljtns*)  cAryxo*  <rar«  wantr  mipiv^mp  (pr,  ed.  Emm.  Miller,  Oxford^ 
1S51),  the  works  of  Psendo-Ifrnatina,  Jnstin,  Tortulllan,  Clement  of  Alex.,  Origen,  Ensebiaa,  PhiIaatHo% 
Epiphanias,  Theodoret,  Augastlne,  and  others,  and  the  treatise  of  Plutinn^  the  Noo-Platonlat,  agalnat  the 
Gnostica,  Ekntad^  II.  9.  Of  modem  tvriters  on  this  subject,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Neander, 
Gmst,  EntvD.  der  romefim$Un  gnotitltehen  Sytieme^  Berlin,  ISIS  (ct  KiretttvgeBcfu^  I.  2,  2d  ed.,  p.  681 
eeq.);  J.  Matter,  Hid.  crit.  du  Gnottieitme,  182$,  2d  ed.,  1848;  Muhlcr,  Cmprung  det  Gnosticihtntu,  Ttik 
1S31 ;  Fenl.  Chr.  Canr,  2)e  ffnotticarum  chrUiianUmo  Uleali,  T&b.  1S27;  DI6  chrUdl.  Cvonit  odtr  RtU- 
ffioiuiphilo§opM4,  TQb.  1885:  Pat  ChritUntJtum  dtr  drti  erttfn  Jahrhundet  te,  2d  ed.,  Tfib.  1860.  ppi 
175-284;  J.  Ilildebrandt, /*A</aiN>/)A/a4  QMnttieae  or/0r<Nec,  Berlin,  1689;  J.  L.  Jac<»bi,  in  Ilcneog's  Real- 
tncycJVr  TTitol.  und  Klrchts  Vol.  V.,  Stnttg.  and  Ilanib.  1SC8:  H.  A.  Lipsins,  in  Erseli  und  Orubtr'a 
Encyel^  L  Tl,  pnbl.  sop.,  Leipa.  1S60,  and  in  many  portions  of  his  work  entitled :  Zvr  Qftefffnl-rit.  det 
Kpiph.^  Vienna,  1S85;  Wilh.  MoUcr,  Gnoh.  dtr  K<mmologit  in  dtr  ffriteh,  Kireht  hin  at^  OrigtvtK  ITnlle, 
1S60,  pp.  169-478;  TTilgenfcld,  Dtr  Grumtieimnuti  und  dit  P/tiltmophumtna,  in  the  Ztwhr.  fUr  iHm.  Thio- 
logiA,  v.,  Halle,  1888,  pp.  400-464.  In  Bnn»en*s  AnaUeta  Ant^Kietitnn.  8  vols.,  T^mdnn.  18M,  mnr  bo 
found  the  extracts  made  by  Clf  ment  of  Alexandria  from  the  works  of  Theodutna  the  Valentinian,  edited  by 
Jttc.  Bemaya  (Vol.  T.,  pp.  205-278).  [A  dear  and  ftiU  Tiew  of  Onoatidsm  and  lu  avvvral  schuula  1»  lutMJti 
ed  in  Schair,  UtmorwufUu  CMritUan  Churckt  VoL  I.,  pp.  921-151.— Tr.] 
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"  Gnostidsm  was  the  flrst  coroprslienBiTe  sttempt  to  coDStnict  a  philosophy  of  Chrifc 
tiiuilty;  owiog,  however,  to  the  immenBe  reach  of  the  apeculatiTe  idesB  whkh  prBMed 
thomielves  on  llie  attention  of  the  Gnostics,  but  with  which  tliey  were  wholly  lackuig  In 
■cientiOc  obilitj  to  cope,  Uiis  attempt  ended  only  in  tnystioiam,  llieosophy,  mythology,  in 
short,  in  a  liioroiig-hly  iiDphilon^phical  Byelem  "  (Lipwiie,  in  tlie  Eaq/d.  der  WusaoA.  imd 
gUivite,  hL  Erach.  and  Gniber,  L  71,  Leipaic,  1860,  p.  369),  Tlio  chisailication  of  the  foniii 
nf  GtwHtirfam  must  (in  agreement  with  Baur.  Dat  Chrittenlhum  der  drei  ertlai  JaJirh, 
p.  125,  though  not  alLuj'etlier  in  the  muiner  adopted  by  him)  be  fouuded  on  the  r^ljgiou 
whose  Tnrioiia  elements  sflected  llio  cootenl  of  GDoalidsm. 

The  conception  of  /viwif,  in  tho  wider  sense  of  religious  knowledge,  is  older  than  tUa 
deTelopment  of  tho  systems  of  Gnoaticism.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  tlie  Hotjr 
Scripturea  by  tho  Jews  who  were  educated  at  Aleinndriu  was  in  siiliatance  Gnoda.  In 
Matt,  xili.  11.  (^rist  after  hnviog  spoken  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  interprets  what  Iw 
had  been  saying  to  bis  disciples,  since  to  ihcm  was  given  the  ability,  denied  to  tlie  multi- 
tude, of  knowing  fynimi)  llie  myslorica  of  the  kingdom  of  God  Paul  <1  Cor.  i.  4,  6) 
thanks  God  Ibut  the  Corinthians  are  rich  "in  nil  utternitce  and  all  kTuncledge"  (puni); 
tlie  rational  view  of  the  use  of  meats  oOered  to  idols  he  terms  Gnosis  (1  Cor.  viiL  I  >eq.\ 
and  among  tlie  gifts  of  the  Spirit  he  mentions  (1  Cor.  liL  8)  the  "  word  of  wisdom  "  aiul 
the  "word  of  knauiledge"  (Ad^  fvaatuf)  as  distinct  from  faith  (Turric) — where  the  word 
yvum^  seems,  like  the  expression  "  strong  meat "  {arepra  Tpo^)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews  (v.  14),  to  refer  espodally  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  llie  Scriptures  (cT. 
1  Cor.  X.  1-12;  Gal.  iv.  Sl-31).*  In  Eev.  il  a*,  a  "knowledge  of  the  depths  of  Satan" 
is  spoken  of,  probably  in  opposition  to  some  who  laid  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  th* 
depths  of  the  Godhead.  Both  Jewish  Christians  (as,  for  example,  tlie  author  of  lli« 
CItmenlinta)  and  Gentile  Chriitians,  orthodox  as  well  as  heterodox,  appropriated  and 
itarted  rrom  the  primitive  Christian  MtiMption  of  y^-Cntit,  in  their  flttumpts  to  iiicnuu 
tlie  depths  of  their  Christian  knowledge;  the  Aleiandrian  Church  Faihera,  in  parllciitBr, 
Imd  great  Btrces  on  tlie  distini'tlon  between  faith  and  knowledge  [ji-uaif).  Th«  author 
of  the  EjtialU  of  Bamabai  seeks  to  instruct  his  readers,  to  the  end  "tliat  with  tlunr 
faith  they  may  also  have  perfeol  knowledge  "  (iva  /ifra  rw  iriirtut  nfjiaii  ixil^t  mi  r^n 
/pui'i'],  and  by  this  "  knowledge  "  ia  meant  an  aoquainlauce  witli  the  typical  or  allegorical 
aonae  of  tiic  Mosaic  eeremoninl  luw.  But  those  who  first  extended  the  allegorical  netliod 
of  interpretation  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  men  who  aonght  (either  ooa- 
BCMUsly  or  unconsciously)  to  pass  beyond  tho  spliero  of  ideas  contained  in  them ;  tlila 
axtension  of  the  principle  of  allegorical  interpretation  appeared  flrst  anjoug  Ihs  lieretleal 
Gnostica  and  especially  among  the  Valenlinians,  but  was  afterward  also  accepted  by  Ilia 
Alexandrian  members  of  the  Cliurvh  and  others.  Of  tho  rarioiis  wets  which  are  nsiutlly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gnostica,  it  is  reported  (Dippol.,  Phibu.,  V.  G,  and 
Bpipbnn.,   Itarra.,  3(i)  that  the  Ophites  or  KaasenoB,  in  particular,  gave  thamaelvea  this 

Tlie  ides  tliat  Judaism  waa  but  a  preparation  for  Christianity  was  eipreased  in  the 
doctrine  of  Cerinlhus  (K^pn^)— who  lived  hi  Asia  Uinor  oo.  lia  a.  i>.,  and  waa  perliapa 
educated  at  Alexandria  (Pftflo*.,  VII.  33:  A!j-i™tiiw  n-mdfip  DmnjetiV)— in  the  form  of  • 
disiinctiou  between  Ilie  God  worsbipcd  by  tho  Jews  and  who  created  the  world,  and 
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tho  supreme  and  true  God.  The  latter,  according  to  Cerinthns,  cansed  the  JEon  Christ  to 
descend  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  at  his  baptism ;  this  .£on 
Christ  proclaimed  through  Jesus  the  true  God,  but  left  Jesus  before  his  death  and  had  no 
part  in  his  passion  (/rvn.,  I.  26 ;  HippoL,  Fhihs,^  VII.  33).  In  Epiphan.,  ffaeres.,  28,  a  par- 
tial leaning  toward  Judaism  (fr^oorj^ecv  r^  'lovStutrfi^  avb  /tipovg)  is  ascribed  to  Cerinthus 
and  his  followers.  By  this  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  are  to  understand  that,  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie  Cliurch  having  already  been  brought  to  a  relathp^y  advanced  stage  of  de* 
velopraeut,  a  regressive  Judaizing  movement  was  beg^n  in  tlie  doctrine  of  Ceristhus  (a  nffis* 
apprehension  into  which  early  historians  fell,  for  reasons  easily  understood),  but  simply 
tliat  in  his  doctrine  vestiges  were  visible  of  the  original  intimate  union  of  Cliristianity  with 
Judaism ;  the  theosophy  of  Cerinthus  shows  throughout  a  very  decided  tendency  to  pass 
over  all  the  barriers  of  Judaism.  Cerinthus  must  have  been  influenced  in  his  doctrine  by 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  law  as  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  a  ncudayuyb^  etc  Xpurriv, 
and  by  such  ideas  as  prevail  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Employing  the  Philonic  dis- 
tinction between  God  and  His  world-creating  potoer^  he  went  on  to  define  the  difference 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  arising  from  the  non-identity  of  the  divine  beings 
worshiped  by  each. 

The  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  are  described  by  Irenseus  (Til. 
II)  as  forerunners  of  Cerinthus.  Such  they  may  have  been,  in  so  far  as  tliey,  carrying  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  Pauline  principle  that  the  law  was  made  void  through  faith, 
objected  to  the  imposition  on  themselves  of  the  laws  which  were  ordained  for  the  Prose- 
lytes of  the  Gate,  and  which,  according  to  the  conciliatory  proposition  reported  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentile  Christians.  As  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  Nicolaitans,  so,  according  to  Irenseus  (III.  11),  tlie  Gospel  of  John 
was  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus ;  this  statement  contains  )n  so  far  an  ele- 
ment of  truth,  as  it  is  true  that  the  Gospel  in  question  (which  may  have  been  written 
about  100  A.  D.,  before  the  time  of  Cerinthus)^  in  teadiing  that  the  world  was  created  by 
God*s  Logos,  opposes  the  doctrine  that  the  world-creating  God  of  the  Jews  was  other 
tlian  the  true  and  supreme  God, — a  doctrine  maintained  by  Cerinthus,  but  afterward  far 
more  completely  developed  by  other  Gnostics. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  with  how  much  reason  the  beginnings  of  heretical  Gnosis  have 
been  ascribed  to  Simon  Mag^s  (mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  9-24).  Simon  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  that  Helena,  whom  he  took  about  with 
him,  was  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  reason  (Justin,  ApoLj  I.  26,  56 ;  Iren.,  I.  23).  But 
much  has  been  unhistorically  ascribed  to  him  which  belongs  either  to  Paul  or  to  later  indi- 
viduals. There  existed  a  sect  of  Simonians  (Iren.,  I.  23).  Tlie  most  important  disciple  of 
Simon  is  said  to  have  been  Menander  of  Samaria  (Iren.,  I.  23),  under  whose  influence 
Satuminus  of  Antioch  and  Basilides  are  reported  to  have  stood  (Iren.,  I.  24).  Tlie  doc- 
trine of  Cerdo  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  tliat  of  Simon  and  the  Nicolaitans 
(Iren.,  I.  27  ;  Philoa,,  VII.  37). 

Satuminus  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  taught  (according  to  Iren., 
I.  24;  Philos.,  YII.  28)  that  there  existed  an  unknowable  God,  tho  Father,  who  had  created 
the  angels,  archangels,  and  various  other  forces  and  powers;  that  the  world,  including 
man,  was  created  by  seven  angels,  and  that  the  superior  power,  in  whose  likeness  man 
was  formed,  communicated  to  tho  latter  a  spark  of  life,  which  after  death  returned  to  its 
source,  while  the  body  was  resolved  into  its  original  elements.  The  Father,  he  taught, 
was  without  origin,  bodiless,  and  formless,  and  liad  never  in  reality  appeared  to  men ;  tlie 
God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  angel.  Christ  came  to  abolish  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  to  save  the  believing  and  tlio  good,  and  to  condemn  the  wicked  and  the  demons- 
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Uarriage  md  procreation  were  tbe  works  of  Sslsn.  All  propliecica  were  iiiEpirod  «iU)er 
bj  the  angels  who  made  Ifio  world  or  by  Sotaii,  who  worked  in  opposition  to  thoso  uigell 
nnd  especiolly  in  opposition  to  tho  God  of  llie  Jews. 

Ccrdo,  n  SjriBd,  aiam  (according  to  the  testimony  of  I^enreu^  I.  S1.1  nnd  lit  *,  3^  la 
Komo  H'liilc  Hyginus  (tliu  siii'cessor  of  TcleeplioriiB  and  prcdeoesBor  of  Pius)  was  Biilio|\ 
henca  ehortlj  before  140.  Tie,  like  Cerinthiis,  distinguished  between  Uie  God  of  Mocea 
nod  the  prophets  end  God  tho  Father  of  Jesus  Christ;  tlie  former  coidd  bo  known,  th« 
Inller  could  not  be  known ;  the  fonner  was  Jiisl,  but  the  latter  was  good  llren..  I,  37 
HippoL,  Phiiot..Vll.  3T). 

llarcion  of  Potitiis  taught  (according  to  Iren.,  IIT.  i.  3)  at  Romo  after  Ccrdo,  in  thi 
time  of  Blehop  Anicetiis  (the  snocessor  of  Pius  end  predecessor  ofSotcr),  hence  about  ICO' 
A.  v.  He  had  previously  taught  Bt  Sioope  about  the  yoor  136,  and  in  140  wna  cicommn* 
nicated  nt  llio  same  place.  In  ethical  respects  he  mnintained,  as  an  Antinomian,  an  ex- 
treme Poulinism.  Of  tho  Oospcls,  lie  accepted  only  the  Oospet  of  Luke,  in  a  reriaed  rorm 
adapted  to  his  own  stand-point.  After  giving  hiiDBelf  up  to  Onostic  speoulatioas,  lie  car- 
ried to  an  eitreme  bcforo  unknown  lliose  llicoretical  Scdons,  in  which  the  practical  attittlde 
nsBumeil  by  his  party  with  refcrtnco  to  tho  Jewish  low,  had  found  a  funlaatic  theological 
expretsion.  Kot  content  simply  to  diEtinguish  tlio  Creator  of  Ilie  worlil,  whom  the  Jewa 
woraliiped,  from  tho  Biiprcmc  Go<l|  nnd  lo  declare  the  former  inferior  in  rank  to  the  latter, 
he  alSrmed  (jud^ng  cortBiu  sliitements  of  the  Old  Testament  [Vom  tho  stand-point  or  lili 
own  Oliristinn  conscioudnesB,  and  thus  rejecting  the  nietliod  of  atleipirical  interprelBlioD) 
that  the  God  of  tlie  Jews,  though  just  (in  the  sense  of  one  who,  in  ejecuting  the  law, 
epnresno  one),  was  not  good,  aiuce  he  was  the  siilljorofcvil  works,  and  was  bloodtbirttf, 
cliangcable,  miA  full  of  coiitmdictions.  In  the  fllXeenih  year  of  the  reign  of  Tlberitta, 
Jesus,  lie  taught,  n'as  nest  by  (lie  Father,  the  supremo  Ood,  !u  human  Tonn  to  Judea,  to 
abrogolo  the  law  □□<!  Ilie  prophets  and  all  ttio  ivurks  of  the  Rod  who  creatod  sod  ruled 
the  world  (tho  imo/v'iii/»ru(i).  It  is  a  port  of  our  struggle  against  the  Creator  of  the  world 
tliat  we  abstain  fmm  marriage  (Clem.  Alex.,  Sb-em.,  III.  3,  t).  Ouly  the  soid  can  attain 
to  etemnl  bloasedncsa;  tJie  earthly  body  cannot  sur^'lvo  death  (Iren.,  I.  37;  Hjppol., 
FhUm.,  VII,  !!))  That  tJio  Harcionites  regarded  light  and  darkness  as  eten>a]  priuciplea, 
and  Jesus  as  a  third  being  reconciling  their  antagonism,  nnd  that  tlicy  also  distinguished 
tho  "Creator  of  the  world"  from  the  "God  of  Light,"  and  preuched  asi'etitipm  as  an  aid 
in  the  contest  with  evil,  are  affirmations  coolained  In  tho  Fihriil  (sec  FlOgel,  Jfonf,  Leipslc, 
jaea,  p.  159  seq.).  Cf  Lipsius,  Dia  Zeit  da  Martian  vmi  dea  Urrakleon,  in  the  ZliAr.  fir 
win.  TIkoL,  X.,  1887.  pp.  TB-^3. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  anti-Judaietic  tendency  was  Iho  ethical  nnd  philoiophicnl  Ju- 
daism of  tbe  Clemtntina  (see  above,  g  16],  which  opposed  strenuously  tlio  distinction  of 
the  highest  God  from  the  Creator  of  Uie  world. 

In  distingiiishi.ig  the  highest  God.  from  whom  Christ  descended,  from  the  Demlnnw 
and  Lawgiver,  Carpocrates.  BnsiHdcs,  Valcntlnus,  and  others,  agreed  with  the  OnottSoa. 
thus  fur  named;  but  their  doctrines  betrayed  to  a  more  considerable  extent  the  infliienco 
of  Hellenic  spcciilHlion.  These  Gnostics  treated,  in  psrt,  expressly  of  the  relation  of 
Paganism  lo  Christianity.  Talenlinus  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  Hani  traDS|dantc>d 
Parsee  conceptions  into  the  lleW  of  Chriatianlly. 

Oarpocratcs  of  Alexandria — among  whose  fullowors  was  one  named  Maroelliun,  who 
came  to  Rome  during  the  bieliopric  of  Anicetus  (about  ISO  a.  n.)— taught  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  year  130,  and  njaintained  a  spedes  of  nnirersaliatic  rationalism.  His  followers  kepi 
beftiro  lliem  images  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  paid  the  greatest  reverence,  among 
whom  were  mrhidcd  not  only  Jesus  aiid  Paid,  but  also  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and 
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Others.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Chriatianity  to  Judaism,  Carpociates  agreed  substan- 
tially with  Cerinthus  and  Cerdo,  and  more  particularly  with  Satumious,  with  whom  he 
taught  that  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains  were  created  by  angels  far  inferior  to  tlie 
uncreated  Father.  With  the  Kbionites,  Carpocrates  taught  tliat  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  but,  in  opposition  to  the  Ebionites,  viewed  him  not  as  the  perfect  Jew, 
on  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  law,  the  Messianic  dignity  had 
been  conferred,  but,  rather,  simply  as  the  perfect  Man.  Carpocrates  taught  that  it  was 
bocause  Jesus,  in  spite  of  his  Jewish  education,  had  the  sense  to  despise  Judaism,  tliat  he 
became  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deliverer  of  man  from  the  sufferings  laid  upon  him  for  his 
discipline ;  every  soul  which,  like  Jesus,  was  able  to  despise  the  powers  which  govern  the 
world,  would  receive  the  same  power  which  he  received.  In  support  of  this  position,  Car- 
pocrates made  use  of  dogmas  which  he  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Platonism.  Tlie  souls 
of  men  existed  before  they  descended  into  their  earthly  bodies ;  they,  together  with  the 
unbegotten  Grod,  had  gazed,  while  the  world  revolved,  on  that  whicli  exists  eternally  be- 
yond the  arch  of  heaven  (meaning,  evidently,  the  Ideas,  which  are  represented  in -the  myth 
of  the  Phaedrtu  as  situated  above  the  heavens) ;  the  more  energetic  and  the  purer  a  soul 
is,  the  better  able  is  it  in  its  earthly  existence  to  recall  what  it  saw  in  that  previous  state, 
and  he  who  is  able  to  do  this  receives  from  above  a  power  {dvvafui)^  which  renders  him 
superior  to  the  powers  that  rule  the  world.  This  "  power "  passes  from  tlie  locality  be- 
yond the  heavens,  where  Ood  is,  through  the  planetary  spheres  and  the  world-ruling 
potencies  that  inhabit  them,  and  strives,  freed  from  their  influence,  to  reach  those  souls 
which  are  like  itself,  as  the  soul  of  Jesus  was.  He  who  has  lived  in  perfect  purity, 
unspotted  by  transgression,  goes  after  death  to  God,  but  all  other  souls  mnst  expiate  their 
crimes  by  passing  successively  into  various  bodies.  At  last,  after  sufficient  atonement  has 
been  made,  all  are  saved  and  live  in  communion  with  God,  the  Lord  of  the  angels,  who 
made  the  world.  Jesus  had  a  special,  secret  doctrine  for  those  who  were  wortliy  of  it  and 
obedient  Man  is  saved  through  faith  and  love ;  every  work  is,  as  such,  indifferent,  and 
is  only  good  or  bad  in  human  opinion.  Tlie  Carpocratians  not  merely  occupied  themselves 
with  speculation,  but  practiced  a  highly-developed  cultus  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
their  ecclesiastical  opponents  called  magic  (Iren.,  I.  25 ;  Hippol.,  PhUoa ,  VII.  32 ;  by  this 
latter  reference  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Latin  text  of  Irensus  and  the  misapprehensions  of 
Epiphanius,  Haeres.^  27,  which  many  in  modern  times  have  shared  in,  are  to  bo  corrected ; 
<;f.  Theodoret,  Haer.  JU6.,  I.  6).  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  carrying  his  father*8 
principle  to  the  extreme,  and  influenoed  probably  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  RepubUe, 
maintained  an  anarchical  communism  (Clem.,  Strtrni,,  III.  2). 

The  Naassenes  or  Ophites,  who  called  themselves  Gnostics,  taught  that  the  beginning 
of  perfection  was  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  its  end  the  knowledge  of  God  (ap;(^  reXeidh' 
aeug  yvoatg  arSpCunov^  $eov  6k  yvtMHQ  amffrrtofiivif  TeXtioat^^  HippoL,  PhUos,,  Y.  6).  The 
first  man,  Adam,  was,  according  to  them,  androgynous  (a/Mrevd^Avf),  uniting  in  himself  the 
spiritual,  the  psychical,  and  the  material  {rb  voep6v^  rh  ^x"^i  ^^  X^f^}*  <^  ^^  same 
character  descended  on  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary  (Hippol.,  PAtZtw.,  Y.  6).  Embracing  the  prin- 
ciple of  tradition,  these  Gnostics  traced  their  doctrine  back  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(ibid.,  ch.  7).  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius  ascribe  to  them  a  relatively  complete  system,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Yalentinians;  probably  this  system  belonged  to  the  later  Ophites.  Akin  to 
the  Ophites  in  doctrine  were  the  Perates,  who  asserted  tliat  through  their  knowledge  they 
were  able  to  overcome  the  liability  to  decay  (Ste^iv  koI  irtpaau  r^  ^Bopav^  PhUot^  Y. 
IG).  They  distinguished  three  principles:  the  unbegotten,  the  self-begotten,  and  the  be- 
gotten Good.  All  the  forces  of  the  terrestrial  world,  the  world  of  diange  and  development, 
descended  from  the  upper  worlds,  and  so  Christ  descended  from  the  unbegotten  principle^ 
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Clinst  tbc  Saviour,  llie  Son,  tlio  I/>eos,  the  serpent,  who  modiiitM  between  tlie  moUonleM  | 
Fallier  sud  matter,  winch  la  subject  to  motion.  The  scrpcot  prcaenC  M  llio  fall  or  □' 
(i  oofof  Tijc  Eiuc  '^'yi),  tlio  tcrpeol  lifLcd  up  by  Mobbs,  nnd  Christ,  are  ideotical  (/"Aitot,  i 
V.  12  set).)'  I't'e  Ophilic  SfsICBia  liave  boen  rcccnllj  reviewed  bv  Lipfiiui  in  Uilgrafbld'l 
Zellidir.  /jr  viiM.  ThecloQit,  1303  and  ISC-l.  Cf.  Joli.  Xcp.  Gruber,  UrUr  die  Ophilen,  Inait-  | 
guratdaa,,  WurKburg,  1864.  Oc  the  Peralea,  ct  BaiDiann,  Die  rhiloKphunitaa  und  di»  \ 
J'eralm,  m  Siedaar's  ZeUxhr. /Ur  hitlor.  ThtoL.  1860,  pp.  218-267. 

BuBilidea  {BoffiJ»i(I«),  who,  areording  W  Epiphaniua,  was  of  Sjrian  origin,  taught  otwut  1 
Uie  jear  ISO  at  Alexandria.  Irenn^ua  (I.  24)  and  IlippoljtuB  (Pkihs.  VI.  20  acq.)  irmt  1 
gpOiTally  of  llie  doclrino;  cf.  Jacob!,  BaiiUdia  philatophi  gmilHti  ttitknl.,  Borlin,  185!;  Buo-  ' 
Ben,  Uippolybis  vtidacine  ZciL,  Lcipa.  1BS3,  I.  p.  G5  eeq. ;  Uhlhorn,  Ihu  biuilidiaiiache  iSVf> 
(-m,  Gott.  IBoS;  Hilgenfcld,  An  Svlem  des  CnottikeTt  Baailida,  in  the  Thcol.  Jatiri., 
13SG,  p.  E6  Beq.,  nnd  Die  juditeie  Apekali/ptOc,  nelm  a'nem  Atihangt  vber  das  gnaiiKlie  Syi- 
lera  dea  Basilida,  Jena,  18G7,  pp.  ZS*-29Q ;  Baiir,  Dot  System  da  GnosHkrra  BoJiUuUt  ond 
die  ncuailen  Auffiutungcn  dantVmn.  la  the  Tbeot  Jahri.,  1856,  p.  122  seq.,  and  Diu  Chria- 
fentVun  dir  drei  eralm  Jalirh.,  3d  ed.,  ISCO,  pp.  20J-213;  Lipsiiig,  Zur  QueUenhitik  dta 
^tphaniut,  Vieaiut,  1S65,  p.  10U  acq.;  cf.,  also,  articlca  io  nilgenrcld'a  ZeUKtir.  fvf 
UftH.  ThfoU/gie.  Irenasus  represents  the  ay  Blent  of  BaBilides  os  more  nearly  allied  to  tbo 
ValoDliniun,  while  Hippolytus,  on  the  contrary,  aseribcs  to  it  a  niore  original  character. 
According  to  Irensus,  Baailidea  taught  that  the  Nous  [reason  personified]  was  an  omniui- 
tion  from  the  uubc([ottaii  Father,  that  the  Logos  [Word]  was  an  cmaaation  from  the  NouB, 
PhroQusia  [practical  wisdom]  from  the  Logos,  Sopliia  [wisdom]  and  Dynamis  [power]  wcr« 
ttom  PhroncBiB,  and  that  tho  Virtues  (or  Forces,  i/irtuta)  and  tlia  "cliient"  and  ka^Xt — 
termed  by  him  also  jin'mr — enmoated  rrom  Sophia  and  Dynamis.  These  angels  made  tho 
SrRt  hoaven.  From  ihem  emBoaUd  other  angcla,  wlio  mado  Iho  Beoond  heaven,  in  tbe  like- 
ness of  the  flrsL  From  the  second  series  of  aagcla  cmanaied  still  another  series,  who  made 
a  third  heaven,  and  so  oo,  the  whole  number  of  heavens  (or  licavenly  spheres)  being  36S, 
and  all  beiog  under  ibe  rule  of  Abraxas  or  Abrasai,  wliose  name  was  Uie  Greek  eipres- 
Bion  for  365  (I  +  2  +  100  -*-  1  -f-  60  -i-  2  +  200,  according  to  the  numerical  siicniBcattn 
of  the  Greek  letters).  Tiie  lowest  boBven  Is  seen  by  us,  and  the  angcU  \a  whom  it  be- 
longs Ufa  also  those  who  formed  and  goTcm  tho  terrestrial  world ;  tlieir  cliief  la  the  Go4 
whom  the  Jews  worshiped.  This  God  desired  to  make  all  other  notions  subject  to  hit 
chosen  nation ;  but  all  the  otlier  heavenly  powers  arrayed  themselves  sgainst  him,  and  all 
the  other  nations  against  bis  nation.  Seized  with  compaaaion,  the  unbogottcn  Father  now 
aeol  his  first-born  Noub,  who  is  Clirlst,  to  deliver  the  believing  from  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  rule  the  world.  This  Nous  appeared  in  human  form,  yet  did  not  aulTer  him- 
self to  be  crucified,  but  Bubstitutcd  m  his  place  Simon  tho  Cyreniao.  He  who  bolieves  on 
the  cnicilled  One  is  still  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  rulers  of  tho  world.  It  is  necessary  to 
behove  in  the  eternal  Nons.  who  waa  only  in  appearance  subjected  to  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Only  the  souls  of  men  aro  immortal;  the  tiody  perishes.  The  Christian  who  sacri- 
flces  to  tho  gods  is  not  [hereby  dcllled.  He  who  has  knowledge  knows  all  others,  but  is 
himself  not  known  ol*  others.  Knowledge  is  iho  pOBsessioo  of  but  few  among  tliouaands, — 
According  lo  Hippolytus,  ihe  Basilidians  pretended  to  derive  their  system  from  the  iMret 
toachings  of  Christ,  transmitted  to  them  hy  Ustthew.  Basilides,  he  says,  taught  that, 
originally,  there  oiistod  absolutely  nothing.  Out  of  this  condition  of  noD  being,  tlw  toed 
of  tbe  world  was  first  mnde  to  come  forth  by  tho  non-eiisting  God,  who  by  his  will,  which 
was  no  will  (not  by  emanation)  colled  forth  IVom  the  non-eiisting  the  unity,  whieh  eoo- 
talnedmitselfthii«eedorff'woirtp;iio(or,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.,  tbe  irl7Jnw'(o/)X«4)of  1 
tbe  entire  world.     In  the  seed  wsi  a  tripartite  aonship;  the  first  roee  instantly  to  the  » 
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existing  God,  the  second,  less  fine  and  pure,  was,  as  it  were,  provided  with  wings  hy  the 
first,  receiving  from  it  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  the  third  sonship,  needing  purification,  re- 
mained behind  with  the  g^at  mass  of  the  navtnrepfiia.  The  non-existing  God  and  the  two 
first  sonships  {vUrirre^)  are  in  the  supra-mundane  space,  which  is  separated  from  the  world 
that  it  surrounds  hy  a  fixed  sphere  (arepiofia).  The  Holy  Ghost,  after  having  risen  with 
the  second  sonship  to  the  supra-mundane  region,  returned  to  the  middle  point  between  the 
8ig>ra- mundane  space  and  the  world,  and  thus  became  irvevfM  /u$6ptov  (or  "boundary- 
spirit  ").  In  our  world  dwells  the  ruler  of  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  above  the  arcpi' 
ufio,  and  fancies  that  he  is  the  highest  God  and  that  there  is  nothing  over  him;  under 
him  is  the  lawgivmg  God,  and  each  of  these  two  has  begotten  a  son.  The  first  of  these 
two  rulers  (apxovre^)  dwells  in  the  ethereal  kingdom,  the  Ogdoat;  he  ruled  on  earth  from 
from  Adam  to  Moses.  The  second  dwells  in  the  world  und^r  the  moon,  the  Hebdomas, 
and  ruled  fW>m  Moses  to  Christ  When  now  the  Gospel  came,  or  the  knowledge  of  supra- 
mundane  tiling^  (^  rCxv  irrrepKoofiiuv  yvoatc^  through  the  son  of  the  world-ruler  reoeivmg, 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  enlightenment  from  the  supra-mundane  sonship,  the  world- 
ruler  learned  of  the  supreme  God,  and  was  seized  with  fear ;  but  fear  became  for  him  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  repented  of  his  boasting,  and  so  did  the  God  who  was  subor- 
dinated to  him,  and  Uie  Gospel  was  announced  to  all  dominions  and  powers  in  the  365 
heavens.  By  the  light  emanating  from  the  supra-mundane  sonship,  Jesus  also  was 
enlightened.  The  third  sonship  now  attained  to  that  purification,  of  which  it  had  need, 
and  raised  itself  to  the  place  where  the  blessed  sonship  already  was,  namely,  to  the  non- 
existing  God.  When  all  things  have  been  brought  into  their  proper  places,  the  lower 
orders  become  ignorant  (iyvoui)  of  the  higher,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  from  longing. 
The  accounts  of  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  agree  in  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  the  Jews  had  only  a  limited  sphere  of  infiuence  (like  the  gods  of  the  heathen), 
and  that  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ  originated  with  the  supreme  God.  They 
vary  most  essentially  in  their  account  of  the  intermediate  beings,  who,  according  to  Irenseus, 
were  Nous,  Phronesis,  Sophia,  and  Dynamis,  etc.,  but,  according  to  Hippolytus,  were  the 
three  sonships.  Which  of  the  two  reports  is  based  on  the  teachings  of  Basilidcs  himself, 
and  which  on  those  of  his  followers,  may  be  disputed.  Baur  considers  the  report  of  Hip- 
polytus to  bo  tlie  moro  authentic,  requiring  us  to  assume  that  Hippolytus,  elsewhere  less 
well-informed  than  IrcniBus,  his  teacher  and  model,  sometimes,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  Basilides,  possessed  better  sources  of  informatiom  than  he  did.  Hilgenfeld,  on  the  con- 
trary, holds,  apparently  with  reason,  that  his  own  investigations,  in  particular,  and  also  the 
investigations  of  Lipsius,  have  demonstrated  that  the  PhCosophfimena  of  Hippolytus  repre- 
sent only  a  late  and  degenerate  form  of  Basilidianism.  The  son  and  disciple  of  Basilidea, 
Isidorus,  defined  the  ethical  work  of  man  to  be  the  extirpation  of  those  traces  of  the  lower 
grades  of  life  which  still  ding  to  us  (as  npoaapr^ftara  or  appendages).  The  influence  of 
Aristotle,  from  whose  doctrine  Hippolytus  seeks  to  derive  that  of  Basilides,  scarcely  ex- 
tended farther  than  to  the  external  form  in  which  liis  doctrines  were  presented,  and  to  his 
astronomical  opinions ;  the  observation,  on  the  other  hand  (Hippol.,  Philos.^  I.  22),  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  furnished  with  wings  was  borrowed  from  Plato,  is  undoubtedly 
correct  The  substance  of  the  system  was  derived  principally  fVom  the  comparison  of 
Christianity  with  the  religions  before  Christ  (which  took  the  form  of  a  comparison  of  the 
deities  of  various  religions). 

The  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems  is  that  of  Yalentinus,  the  master 
of  Heradeon,  Ptolemieus,  Secundus,  Marcus,  and  many  others.  Yalentinus  lived  and 
taught  till  near  140  in  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  died  in  Cyprus  about  the 
year  160.    Irensus  testiflei  (IIL  4.  8,  Greek  ap.  Euseb.,  £  ff,  IV.  11)  that  "Yalentinut 
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came  to  Rome  \u  the  time  of  Hfginiia,  Qoumhed  in  the  tic  e  oT  Plus,  ukd 
till  iha  liun:  of  Anicelus."  Ttie  chief  sources  from  wliir-h  our  koowledga  of  tlie  Valen- 
tliiluo  System  must  be  derived  are,  the  work  of  Ireoicia  agaiaat  falae  L.uuhih,  which  i* 
principally  directed  agamit  ihe  doctriue  of  Valenliuiia  anil  Plolomiviis,  and  Hippol.,  Plulot, 
VI.  S9  seq..  as  also  Tertullian's  work,  Adverisa  Vaiealinianof,  and 
eilracls  in  Clemena  Alexandrinua.  Cf.  also,  among  ollien,  Roai 
Scliriflm.  Berlin.  !B47,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  S60-300.  At  tlie  aummit  of  all 
ians  placed  fi  aingle  limeleaa  and  (pocelesa  being,  an  uucreoled,  imperial inlile,  and  hicon'> 
prelienaiblc  Moniid  (/nude  a^itrijToc,  a^Hap-'K,  inaraXrr^TOC,  avriHirtii/mf,  yi't/iot,  Htppo)^ 
VI.  19).  The  epitheta  which  they  applied  to  iL  vera  Father  {rarim,  IlippoL,  ibid.).  Fore- 
father {wfl-mirup,  Iran,,  1.  1,  1),  Depth  (.■3i*if,  Iren..  ifAt),  InelTalile  tApimroc),  aud  tb* 
"perftct  JEon"  (riAciof  a™*).  ValenUnus  himself  (Iren,,  I.  II.  1),  and  many  of  Ih* 
Valea  till  ians,  aasocinied  with  this  being,  8ilence  iarytt)  or  Thought  {inoia),  as  a  fbnnla 
prindplc;  but  otliers  (aceording  to  Ki|^l,}  opposed  Uio  notioa  that  a  femiaiiie  prin- 
ci|de  was  nasociated  witli  tlie  Father  of  all  lhiu|{a,  and  vera  incilned  lo  ropreocnt  tli* 
latter  as  superior  to  the  distinction  of  sex  (Iren.,  I.  2,  i).  The  original  father  of  all 
things  was  moved  by  love  to  beget  them  (HippolyU,  Pbilaa.,  VL  ^9:  wJipijuof  j^  ow  ijv' 
ifiry  yap,  WJiV,  ^v  Biof,  ij  ii  a-^-dtn/  cue  iariv  aj-diro,  jriii  /ij  j  ro  ayairuiavov),  Th» 
two  first  products  of  the  supremo  principle  were  reason  (iwc)  and  iruilt  {Hi/6ica\  whiah, 
togetlier  with  the  generative  and  parturient  principles,  "depth"  (>Jt^)  and  "ailamoa" 
("rt),  COOBlitule  the  nT/nanTf  or  quaternary  of  "  roots  "  of  all  Ihing.t  (J'lia  ruv  ravruii). 
To  Nona  tliey  pivo  the  predicate  of  only-hegotlon ;  the  Nous  was  for  thorn  (Ireti,  ibid.} 
the  "fathorand  principle  of  all  things."  Nous  (and  truth)  gave  birth  to  Logos  and  life, 
and  the  latter  to  man  and  church  {iv8puiro(  ml  tmAijijio).  All  iheae  fann  together  aa 
Ogidoaa.  Too  mora  ,^oiia  doaceudn]  Tram  LogOB  and  life,  end  Iwclro  from  man  ind 
church  1  the  youngest  of  these  twclvo  .iGons,  and  hence  the  youngest  of  the  whole  thirtr 
jSons,  was  Wisdom  (Sophia),  a  feminiue  JEon.  The  aiun  of  thaee  ,^ous  constitute  the  Pl»- 
roma,  the  kingdom  of  the  fullness  of  divine  tife  {irA^pu/ia),  vhidi  is  divided  into  the  nbov^ 
named  ogdood.  and  into  a  decsd  and  a  dodeod.  The  Saviour  ((tut^p,  to  whom  they  did  DM 
apply  the  predicate  Lord),  lived  thirty  years  in  obacurity,  lo  indicate  the  myatetj  of  ihy 
thirty  .^ons.  Wisdom  desired,  ostensildy  from  love,  but  in  reality  from  presumptioil,  to 
come  into  immediate  nearness  to  llie  flnt  Father  and  lo  comprehend  hia  greatnew,  u  tit* 
Kous.  nod  it  alone,  comprehealed  it;  in  this  attempt  she  would  have  wasted  >l^  her 
energies,  had  not  bpo(  (limit)  with  groat  pains  convini»d  her  tlial  the  supreme  God  waa 
ittCDtnpretiensible  (aiaird?.tnrra[).  Desiring  (according  to  llie  dootrine  of  certain  Volnu 
lioians).  like  the  supreme  principle,  to  bring  forlh  progeny  nloue,  wltlioui  the  co-oporatiou 
of  her  masculine  mate,  and  not  being  truly  able  to  do  lliis.  she  gave  birth  to  an  lm{>Brr*el 
being,  whidi  consisted  of  matter  without  form,  aioce  the  masculine  shape-giving  prindplB 
had  not  co-operated  with  her,  an  oiaia  hfiap^,  an  abortion  (Jirfw/w).  Pained  with  Utts 
result,  Wisdom  turned  Imploringly  to  the  Father,  wlio  oauseil  har  to  be  puriRed  and  00B>- 
fbrted  by  ipor,  and  restored  to  her  plaoe  in  the  Pleroma,  after  putting  an  end  to  her  atrlvlof 
(n4*^Torf)  and  her  anflbring.  At  the  command  of  the  Father,  Koiis  and  truth  now  occ»* 
lioned  the  emanation  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  Christ  gave  form  and  being  to  that 
which  Wttdom  had  bniuglit  forth,  and  then  hastened  back  into  tiio  Pleroma  and  iostnieted 
tim  .KaUB  reapectlng  their  relation  lo  the  Father,  while  t)io  Holy  Ghost  taiiglil  them  gratt* 
tuite  and  hroughl  them  lo  rest  and  bleasednesa.  As  a  thank'offering.  the  jGona,  conlribn* 
tine  (br  the  piirpoae  each  bla  best,  brought  to  the  Father,  with  the  approval  of  Christ 
■nd  the  Rnly  Ghost,  a  glorious  Torm,  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  who  la  also  called  patronymicallr 
the  OhriRt  and  Logos.     Be  i*  the  oommoo  fruit  of  the  Pleroma  (■ 
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ffOAirdc),  and  the  great  high-priest  He  was  sent  by  the  Pleroma  to  delirer  the  ivdiifo/ffic 
of  the  superior  Wisdom,  who  was  wandering  without  the  Pleroma,  and  was  an  inferior 
Wisdom,  called  Achamoth  (TriDSnn  from  DSHi  nDpn)«  from  the  sufferings  which  she 

endured  in  her  searcli  for  Christ.  Her  emotions  (irafhf)  were  fear,  sadness,  need,  and 
entreaty  (^/3oc  koI  'Aimtf  mu  anopia  nat  dhjai^  or  iKereia),  Jesus  removed  these  noBrj  from 
her  and  made  of  them  separate  existences ;  fear  he  turned  into  a  psychical  desire,  sadness 
into  a  material  desire,  need  into  a  demoniacal  one,  and  prayer  or  entreaty  into  conversion, 
repentance,  and  restitution  of  the  psychical  nature.  The  region  inhabited  by  Achamoth  is 
an  inferior  one,  the  Ogdoas.  This  region  is  separated  ft-om  that  of  the  JExms  by  '*  limit " 
(5poc  rov  nXnp^vtaroq)  and  by  the  *'  cross  "  (oravpd^).  Underneath  the  Ogdoas  is  tlie  Heb- 
domas,  the  region  of  the  Psychical  and  of  the  World-builder  (ififuin)py6^\  who  formed  bodies 
for  souls  out  of  material  substance.  Tlie  material  man  (6  v^mA^  hSpimoO  is  inhabited 
sometimes  by  tlie  soul  alone,  sometimes  by  the  soul  and  by  demons,  and  sometimes  by 
the  soul  and  the  rational  powers  {}u6yot)'^  the  latter  are  disseminated  in  this  world  by 
Jesus,  the  joint  product  of  the  factors  of  the  Pleroma,  and  by  Wisdom  (ao^ia\  and  they 
enter  into  the  soul  when  it  is  not  occupied  by  demons.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
given  by  the  Demiurges ;  but  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  tlie  mysteries  of  the 
Pleroma  had  come,  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  bom.  He  was  made  not 
merely  like  the  children  of  Adam,  by  the  Demiurgos,  alone,  but  by  him  and  (the  inferior) 
Wisdom  (Achamoth),  or  by  him  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  imparted  to  him  a  spiritual 
nature,  so  that  he  became  a  heavenly  Logos,  begotten  by  the  Ogdoas  through  Mary.  The 
Italian  school  of  Yalentinians,  and  among  them  Heradeon  (who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  about  175  a.  d.,  and  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  about 
.196)  and  Ptolemceus  (who  made  much  use  in  his  writings  of  the  Gospels,  including  the 
fourth  Gospel,  which  he,  too,  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
Flora,  cited  by  Euseb.,  Haere8,f  XXXIIL,  and  who  interpreted  them  for  the  most  part 
allegoricallyX  in  particular,  taught  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  of  a  psychical  nature,  but 
that  the  spirit,  which  animated  liim,  descended  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  But 
the  Eastern  school,  Axionicus  and  Ardesianes  (Bardesanes  ?),  in  particular,  taught  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  pneumatic,  having  been  endowed  with  the  Spirit  from  the  time  of  his 
conception  and  birth.  Just  as  the  Christ,  who  emanated  fh>m  his  source  at  the  will  of 
Nous  and  truth,  and  Jesus,  tlie  product  of  the  Pleroma,  were  world-restorers  and  saviors, 
the  one  in  the  world  of  .£ons,  the  other  in  the  Ogdoas  for  Achamoth,  so  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Mary,  is  tlie  Redeemer  for  this  terrestrial  world.  The  redeemed  become,  through  him, 
partakers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Pleroma  and  the  law  given  by  the 
Demiurgos  is  no  longer  binding  on  them.  The  most  perfect  blessedness  is  reached  through 
Gnosis ;  those  psydiical  men,  who  do  not  advance  beyond  mere  faith  (n'/<Tr/f),  become  par- 
takers  only  of  partial  blessedness.  For  these,  works  are  essential,  in  addition  to  faith,  for 
their  salvation ;  but  the  Gnostic  is  saved  without  works,  like  a  spiritual  man.  This  doe- 
trine  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  immorality,  and  especially  for  sexual  excesses,  by  Marcus 
and  his  followers,  with  whom  speculation  was  graduallir  lost  in  eccentricities  and  absurd- 
ities (Iren.,  I.  13  seq.). 

The  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  error,  suffering,  and  redemption  of  Wisdom  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  work  entitled  PisHa  Sophia^  in  which  the  story  of  tlie  sufferings  of  this 
** Sophia''  is  spun  out  at  still  greater  length,  and  her  songs  of  penitence  and  complaint  are 
g^ven.  (Cr.  Kustlin,  Das  gnoaiische  System  des  Buches  Uiartg  loficL,  in  the  Thttol.  Jahrb^ 
Tubingen,  1864.) 

Bardesanes  ("  Uie  son  of  Deisan,**  i, «.,  born  on  the  river  Deisan  in  Mesopotamia),  was 
bom  about  163  a.  d.,  and  died  soon  after  224.  He  simplified  the  doctrines  of  Gnosticiinif 
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reoderiDg  them  less  repugnanl  lo  llie  doctrine  or  l!ie  Churcll.  T«  he,  too,  i 
with  the  FnUjer  of  lile,  a  fenialo  deity,  m  order  to  eiplam  llie  work  ot  eieallon.  That  enl 
IS  not  mado  oecesaary,  sillier  bj  natural  propensily  or  by  Tate,  as  llie  nstrologora  pieleoded, 
but  IS  a  mnsaqueiice  of  llie  Irecdorn  of  Uie  will,  which  God  imparled  to  man  conjoimlj 
Willi  the  HngelB,  aa  n  hiph  preropulive.  is  elearlv  and  impfenBively  nrjfiied  by  a  diMftpIs 
of  Bardesanes  in  ihe  dinloaue  concerning  Tale  (■' Book  of  the  Laws  of  llie  Landit"),  piib. 
liabed  by  CiiretoD  id  Iiib  ^yiakgivm  Syriaeun,  London,  IH6B.  Aa  the  soul  dnelU  in  Uio 
body,  so  the  spirit  dwells  in  the  soul.  (Cr.  Aug.  Halm,  B^rdaana  gnoitiaa  Syrorwa  pn- 
WM»  hymnologvji,  J^eipeic,  1819,  and  llio  paasagea  from  llio  FAtut,  in  Fliiegel's  Jlaitt, 
LclpaiC,  I3G2.  pp.  1G1  leq'  and  356  seq. :  also.  A.  Merx,  BariUiaaa  von  Edeiaa,  tlall«. 
1B63,  and  llilgenlcld,  Baidefaiut.  der  itUlg  Gntatiker.  Leipaic,  ISfl'l.) 

The  religion  Introduced  by  Uani.  Iho  Persian  (who,  according  la  the  most  pmbablo 
suppusitioQ,  was  born  in  2H.  first  publicly  proclumed  his  docirioo  in  238,  and,  aCtet  nearly 
forty  years  of  public  activity,  fell  a  lictim  lo  the  hstred  of  the  Persian  priesla),  was  a  dis- 
orderly medley  of  Gnostic-Chnstinn  and  Zoraastrian  cooceptions.     lis  philosophical  lotorest  4 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  trom  its  dualistic  principle,  its  co-ordination  of  a  prinucval  J 
pvil  bemg  with  the  good  principle,  and  from  die  ascetic  clmracter  of  the  etiiics  developed  I 
uQ  the  basis  of  that  dualiam.     Auguatioe,  who  wss  for  a  time  an  adherent  of  JlanicluriBin,  ■ 
■n«rwBrd  oppOHcd  it  in  several  of  his  writings,     (Cf.  J.  do  Bcausobre.  iTiitoira  erA  (!■  ■ 
Mtnkkrt  tl  da  Manichiitmt,  Amaierdam,  1734-39;  K.  A.  v.  Rcichlin-Meldcgg,  Die  ThtO'  1 
tojie  da  Jtagien  Mnata  and  ihr  Vrtpmng.  Frankfort,  ISiS ;  A.  F.  V.  da  Wegncrn,  J 
ehiaorum  iadalgrnliat  cuiit  brei'i  lolitu  Mnnieharvmii  ahtmhraiime,  e/ootibwi  darripail,  L^lv 
1827 ;  F.  Clir.  Baiir.  Da*  JTaiiicft,  JictifUmaiytlem,  Tflbingen,  1831 :  F.  E,  Cohlit,  Ok  £ 
hung  da  Uanich.  RtSgiunttyitemi,  Leipaif^  1831 ;  P.  dc  Lagarde,  Titi  Bottreni  ctmtra  Me 
libri gualuor  Sj/riaee.  Berlin,  ISSO;  Fliigel,  ifanimdKiiK  Ichn,  Laptia,  ISfiS.) 

In  opposition  to  the  aristnoratic  Separatism  of  tlie  Gnostics,  on  tlie  one  hand,  u 
tlie  one-sided  DHrrowDeas  of  the  Judnizioi^  Christians  on  tlie  other,  the  Catholic  Chiircb  1 
continued  lo  develop  ilself,  always  engaged  in  coiilroversy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  being  fl 
thereby  incited  to  new  poaitive  advanceji.  Its  flied  intermediate  position  in  nuitiera  of  J 
doctrine  was  marked  by  llie  rule  of  faith  {regvlajidei},  which  grew  up  gradually  oi 
eimpler  outlines  givon  in  the  baplismal  confession. 

§  78.  FlaviuB  JiistiDus,  of  Flavia  Neapolis  (Sicliem)  in  Palestine, 
flotirislied  about  150  a.  d.  He  learned  first  Gireek  pliilosophy,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoic  and  Platonic,  but  was  afterward  led  to  embrace 
ChriBtianit_v,  partly  by  the  respefit  and  admiration  wliieh  tlie  st^ad- 
faetneBS  of  the  Christians  extorted  from  him,  and  partly  by  his  distrust 
of  the  power  of  human  reason.  Thenceforth  he  defended  Christianity, 
now  against  heretics,  now  against  Jews  and  pajians.  The  chief  works 
by  him,  which  hace  come  down  to  U3,  are  the  Dialogue  with  Tryphon 
the  Jew,  and  the  greater  and  leaser  Apologies.  Whatever  of  trnth 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  philoBophera  and  poeta,  and 
elsewhere,  must  be  ascribed,  says  Justin,  to  the  workings  of  the  divine 
Logos,  which  is  present  among  all  men  in  the  germ,  while  in  Christ  tt 
appeared  in  its  complete  fullness.  Yet  the  revelations  made  by  this 
divine  Word  are  not  all  equally  direct;  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato  if 
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kipoke  thi'ough  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Justin  conceives  Christianity 
as  essentially  contained  in  the  new  law  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos, 
who  abrogated  the  ceremonial  law,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the 
moral  law.  Future  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be  eternal.  The 
body  will  be  raised  again.  The  millennial  reign  of  Christ  is  to  pre* 
cede  the  final  judgment. 

Jastln^s  works  luiTe  been  published  by  Rob.  Stephanas,  1S51  (this  edition  was  eompleted  bf  Heln. 
rich  Stephanas  through  the  addition  of  the  Oratio  ad  Gratoon^  Paris,  1AQS«  and  the  £pUtle  to  IHogn*- 
ttut^  1805X  Friedrich  Sylborf,  with  a  Latin  translation  (which  first  appeared  at  Basel,  IMS)  by  Lang, 
Heidelberg.  1598,  Morellns,  Cologne.  168tt,  Prndentlus  Maranns,  Parts.  1742  (Inclnded  also  in  Oallandi's 
Bibl.  Vet.  Patr^  Vol.  L  176^  and  in  the  Opera  Pair.  /7r.,  Vols.  I.-III.  1777-79).  The  best  raotlem  edlUon 
fs  that  of  Joh.  Car.  Theod.  Otto  {Corpun  apotoffetarum  Christianomm  eaeeuii  eeeundl,  Vol.  I. :  JutUni 
apoloff.^  I.  et  II.  /  VoL  XL:  Junint  cum  Tryphone  Judaeo  dialogue;  VoL  III.:  Juetini opera  addubitaUi 
cum/ragmentie  deperditorum  actieque  martyrii  ;  Vola.  IV.  and  V. :  Opera  Jwd.  eubditieia,  1st  edition, 
Jena,  1S42  seq.;  2d  edition,  Jena,  1S47-A  ).  In  J.  P.  Migne's  Patrologias  Oureue  Comptetua^  Justin's 
works  oonstitnte  Vol.  VL  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  On  Justin  ct  Karl  Semlsch,  Juetin  der  Martyrer,  2  toIs., 
Broslao,  184(M2  (the  earlier  literature  is  cited  by  Semlsch,  Vol.  I.  pp.  2-4X  and  L.  Aub^  St.  JveHn,  Philoeo- 
phe  ei  Martyr^  Paris,  1861.  CC  also  Bdhringer  in  the  second  e<lition  of  his  KireKengt^eh,  in  Biographien. 
On  the  time  of  Justin,  see  Volkmar,  Theolog.  Jahrh.^  1S5&,  pp.  227  seq.  and  412  seq. :  on  hts  Cosmology, 
Wilh.  M&ller»  Die  Koemologie  in  der  griechimAen  Kirehe  hie  avf  Origenee^  Halle,  1860,  pp.  112-188;  on 
his  Christology,  H.  Wsnbert  de  Puiseau,  Leyden,  1864;  and  on  his  Theology,  C  Weizsioker  In  the  Jahrb. 
/  deuteeke  Theolog.,  XIL  1. 1867,  pp.  6(y-119. 

Justin  opens  for  us  the  line  of  those  Fathers  and  Teachers  of  the  Church  who  are  not 
included  among  the  *' Apostolic  Fathers."  His  teaching  corresponds  essentiallj  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  He  is  not  the  first  author  of  an  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  is  the  first  whose  apologetical  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  Quadratus 
of  Athens  and  Aristides  of  Athens  were  older  tlmn  Justin,  and  presented  their  Apologies 
(in  which  they  laid  stress  upon  the  difference  between  Cliristianity  and  Judaism)  to  Hadrian. 
The  Apology  of  Quadratus  is  reported  to  have  produced  to  some  degree  an  effect  which 
was  favorable  for  the  Cliristians.  But  Quadratus  probably  did  not  make  use  ot  phikh 
aopkieal  arguments  in  his  defense  of  Christianity,  though  Aristides,  perhaps,  did.  The 
arguments  of  Justin  were  diiefly  philosophical. 

There  can  liardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  Decree  of  Hadrian,  as  given  by  Justin  at  the 
close  of  his  Greater  Apology,  is  genuine,  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the 
Christians  on  account  of  common  crimes  ratlier  than  on  account  of  their  Christian  faitli. 
The  class  of  actions  contrary  to  law,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Hadrian,  included  un- 
doubtedly the  refusal  to  bring  to  the  gods  and  to  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor  the  customary 
offerings.  The  well-known  decree  of  Trajan,  which  indeed  forbade  the  official  searching  for 
Christians,  but  yet  recognized  a  capital  offense  in  the  permanent  confession  of  a  belief  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  refusal  to  make  tlio  sacrifices  required  by  law,  remained  unrepealed, 
but  a  milder  practice  was  introduced  through  the  express  interdiction  of  all  tumultuous 
proceedings,  and  still  more  by  the  heavy  punishments  with  which  accusers  were  menaced 
who  should  be  unable  to  make  good  their  charges.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  practice  of 
the  government,  based  on  the  unrepealed  decree  of  Tngan,  became  again  more  severe,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  Justin's  Apologies,  The  decree  was  most  vigorously  executed 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  owiug  to  his  intense  personal  dislike  of  Christianity. 

In  his  first  Apology  Justin  describes  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Tryphon  speaks  more  particularly  of  his  intellectual  history.  He  was  born  of  Grecian 
parents,  who^  as  it  seems,  had  joined  the  colony  which  Vespasian,  ailer  the  Jewish  war, 
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•BDt  to  the  desolDted  SamdriUn  vky  of  Sichem  Itrom  llial  time  cnUed  Flara  Neapdiil  MW  ' 
Nablus).  ll  appears  thnt  for  hia  inlellecLtiul  disoipliiio  lie  re[iBircil  lo  Greece  ntid  Asift 
Minor.  Tlie  place  whore  his  "  Dialogue  wilh  Tryphon  "  iooi<  piare  wna,  nceixiliiig  lo  Kuso- 
bius  {K  31.,  IT.  19),  Ephesiis;  one  pnaasgo  in  it  {ZHai.  e.  IV..  cli.  1,  p.  21",  <1)  mnj-  suggest 
Coriutii  SB  ilto  locality.  The  instructions  of  bis  Stoic  teacher  led  him  unwtislted,  bvcnun) 
tliay  did  not  afford  him  the  dealred  explanation  of  the  nature  of  God.  Tlie  Periptitelie 
iliagiiBtcd  him  by  hia  liaste  in  deiuaixlitij;  puyment,  which  lie  thought  unworthy  of  a  plii- 
lOBopher,  and  he  was  frightened  awny  from  the  rytliugoresn  by  the  requirement  of  tlie 
latter  that  lie  shonld  first  go  tiiroiigh  the  mathematical  sciences  before  commencMug  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Tlie  Platooisl  alQoe  was  able,  in  oil  respects,  for  a  lime  to  aatiafy  !iim. 
Afterward,  the  objections  raised  by  an  aged  Cliristian  against  the  Platonic  doclrinea  ted 
him  lo  doubt  the  truth  of  all  philosophy  and  to  accept  Cliristianity.  In  particular,  the  orpi- 
RMnts  of  the  Christian  against  tho  natural  immortallly  of  tlie  soul  and  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  Immortality  was  a  gid  due  alono  to  divine  grHco.  appeared  to  him  irrofiilable.  But 
how,  lie  asked  himself,  could  this  view  of  the  cnse  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  T  Whence  can  we  hope  for  succor  if  such  men  as  thej'  are  not  in  potseSBioa 
qf  the  truth  7  While  he  thought  and  fell  thus,  the  only  allemalivcs  open  to  Justin  were 
either  to  remain  a  skeptic  or  to  accept  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  tlie  product  of  B  gradual 
rievdlopment.  depending  on  continued  investigation,  or,  flnolly,  if  he  Jbit  it  necosssry  la 
And  absolute  truth  somewhere,  to  renignUc  the  same  as  immodiately  given  by  divine  rcvis 
lation  in  ancred  writings.  .TiiBtia  adopted  (just  as,  in  their  way,  tlie  Neo-Plutoniats  and 
Nuo-Pythagoreans  did  in  l!io  sphere  of  IlelleniBm)  the  last-named  altornulive.  Tlie  Pro- 
pliota — so  said  tlic  aged  man  lo  Justin — arc  Duthenticated  as  organs  of  Ihe  Holy  6ha«t  bj 
their  antiquity,  tlieir  liotiness,  their  miracles,  and  their  rulltlled  prophecies.  They  must 
simply  be  belioTwt,  for  they  dBmonstrated  nothing,  but  spoho  Bimply  na  vfitnennCT  of  ttw 
truth,  possessing  so  complete  a  title  to  our  confldenco  tliat  they  needed  not  to  dcmonstrau 
any  thing.  They  proclaimed  tlie  Creator  of  tho  world,  God  the  Father,  and  the  Christ  wh» 
was  tent  by  him.  The  ability  to  underatnnd  their  words  is  a  gift  of  God's  gracB,  for  which 
supplication  must  be  made  in  prayer.  These  words  of  the  old  man  kindled  in  Justin  * 
love  for  tha  prophets  and  for  the  men  who  were  called  frieuds  of  Christ,  and  In  their 
words  he  found  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  only  certain  anii  salutiiry  pliiloBophy.  Of  the 
works  wliich  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  only  tho  two  Apologia  and  tho  Wa- 
hfue  wilh  Tnjffiini  are  of  indubitablo  aiithenlicity.  The  first  and  larger  Apclogy  wan 
■written  (as  Volkmar  has  shown)  in  the  year  147 ;  the  second  nnd  smaller  one  wua  simply 
BDpplemeDlary  to  and  conlinuatire  of  the  larger  one.  The  Dialo(pie  uriih  Trijplion  todc 
place  and  was  written  down  at  a  later  date,  not  far  from  a.d.  150.  Jiialin  had  provlonsly 
composed— in  about  the  year  144— a  polemical  work  directed  against  llie  HercticB  and 
eapeeially  against  Morcion.  He  suffered  death  by  martyrdom  somewhere  between  I  BO 
BDil  106,  perhaps  in  the  year  166  ( Chron.  AUx..  «t  Rader,  p.  606). 

Even  after  his  conversion  lo  Chriatianily  Justin  held  the  pliilosophy  of  tlio  Orenks  in 
high  eslimotion,  as  an  evidence  of  the  universal  presence  among  men  of  the  divine  Logos 
(or  "gwrminaiit  IJ>gos,"  Adjuf  mrt/i^aruiiir) ;  but  the  whole  truth,  he  taught,  existed  in 
Christ  alone,  who  was  the  iDcamato  Logos  iiaelf.  The  philosophers  nnd  poeta  were  able, 
■wording  to  the  measure  of  their  participation  in  the  Logos,  to  see  and  recogniKO  the 
truth  (nJ  yap  av)ypal^i^  irdirrc  dia  rft-  imriTjjr  cii^tov  tiiv  A6yini  oiropof  a/iifpuf  fillravm 
Aww  Td  ovrii).  But  the  "germ,"  commnnicolod  to  each  man  according  to  the  measure  of 
Ilia  Biisccpllhihty,  and  the  Image,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  original  Logos  itsolf,  in 
whloli  men  are  allowed  to  participate  {Jpel.,  II.  13).  Whatever  is  tnio  and  rotiooal  is  j 
RhHstlaD  (Jioo    otv    wapa   iraoi    nafiic   tipisTai,  ifiinr   Tin  JipI9r-iavi>y  imiv,    Aftt.,    11,    IS).    ' 
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Christ  18  the  Logos,  in  whom  the  entire  human  race  has  part,  the  first-bom  of  God,  and 
those  who  liave  Jived  in  communion  with  the  Log;o8  are  Christians,  although  tliey  may 
have  been  regarded  as  atheists ;  such  were  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  their  like  among 
the  Hellenes,  and  Abraham,  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misael,  KUas,  and  manj  others,  among  the 
non-Greeks  (ApoL,  I.  46).  Socrates  proscribed  Homer  and  spurred  men  on  to  seek  for 
rational  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  it  advisable  to  pro- 
claim the  Father  and  Architect  of  the  world  to  all  men.  But  this  Christ  has  done,  through 
the  power  of  God.  not  through  the  arts  of  human  speech  {ApoL,  IL  10).  But  beside  the 
inner  revelation  made  to  the  Greek  philosophers  through  the  omnipresent  Logos,  Justin 
believed  that  thej  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Moses.  The  doctrine  of  our 
freedom  as  moral  agents  was  taken,  according  to  Justin,  by  Plato  from  Moses,  and  all  that 
philosophers  and  poets  have  said  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  punishments  ailer 
death,  of  tlie  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  was  borrowed  originally  from  the  Jewish 
prophets.  Germs  of  truth  (anripuaTa  r^  aX^iac)  have  found  their  way  from  the  latter 
to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  through  the  failure  of  men  perfectly  to  apprehend  this  truth, 
there  arose  various  conflicts  of  opinion  (ApoL,  I.  44).  Plato  not  only  knew  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  tliough  in  many  in- 
stances he  misunderstood  it;  thus,  6  ^.,  his  doctrine  of  the  world-soul  spread  out  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  letter  Chi  (by  which  Plato  represents  the  angle  which  the  Ecliptic  makes 
with  the  Equator,  Tim^  p.  36)  arose  from  his  misinterpretation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
brazen  serpent  (Numbers  xxi.  9).  Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  others,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  and  were  thus  enabled  at  least 
partially  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  God  {Cohortatio  ad  Graeoon^ 
ch.  14.  We  make  this  reference  to  the  CcihoriaHo  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  genuine,  a 
supposition  which  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  chap.  23,  vs.  70  of 
this  work  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  matter  is  taught,  on  the  ground  that  God  would 
have  no  power  over  uncreated  matter,  whereas  in  his  ApcL^  L  p.  92,  c,  and  elsewhere} 
Justin  simply  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Plato,  that  the  world  was  made  IVom  "  formless 
knatter '"). 

The  idea  of  God,  says  Justin,  is  innate  in  man  (Iftfvroc  r^  ^inrei  ruv  av0p6mjv  dd^a, 
ApoL^  II.  6);  so,  too,  the  most  general  moral  ideas  are  possessed  in  common  by  all  men, 
although  often  obscured  (DiaL  c  TVypA.,  ch.  93).  God  is  one,  and  by  reason  of  his  one- 
ness, nameless  {avuvdfiaarog^  ApoL^  L  63)  and  ineffable  (dppTroc,  ApoL^  L  61,  p.  94,  d,  e<  a/.). 
He  is  eternal,  unbegotten  (ayhnnjrof^  ApoL^  IL,  6,  et  aL\  and  unmoved  (JHoL  e,  Trypk,^  ch. 
27).  He  is  enthroned  above  the  heavens  {DiaL  e,  J^yph,,  ch.  56 :  ev  rd^  vnepovpaviot^  dti 
fiivovToi),  He  brought  forth  iVom  himself  before  the  formation  of  the  world  a  rational 
potency  (dvvafiiv  rtva  Xoyuc^\  the  liOgos,  through  whose  agency  he  created  the  worjd 
{Apol^  IL  6 ;  DiaL  c  TVyp/i.,  ch.  60  seq.).  Tlie  Logos  became  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  Virgin  (DiaL  c  TrypK.^  ch.  48 :  Iri  isai  wpobni^pxtv  vide  rov  iroofrov  ruv  oXuv,  tfrdr 
wv,  Kal  ytyhnnrrai  iiSpuvrof  did  t^  vapBtvw).  Christ,  the  Word,  abolished  the  Mosaie 
law  in  which  not  only  the  sacrifices,  but  also  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  all  other  ritual 
ordinances  were  commanded  only  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  people ;  for 
all  this  Christ  substituted  the  moral  law  {DiaL  e,  Tryph^  ch.  11  seq.).  He  is  the  new  law- 
giver (6  luztvb^  voftadirtKt  DiaL  c  Tryph.^  ch.  18). — Justin  thus  agreed  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  regarding  the  norm  of  moral  and  religious  life  as  existing  under  the  form  of  a 
law,  while  at  the  same  Ume  he  joined  hands  with  Paul  (who,  however,  is  not  named  by 
Justin)  in  going  forward  to  the  abrogation  of  the  entire  ceremonial  law. — Beside  God  the 
Father  and  tlie  Logos,  his  only-begotten  Son,  togetlier  with  the  angels  or  potencies  of  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Gk>d,  is  an  object  of  worship  (ApoL,  I.  6:  6fjt6ko}in^t9 
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rui'  nNoCrTui'  mpiiofifnni  BtCir  (the  Hellenic  gods,  whom  Jnsiia  csUb  Huntf  ul  obbvAhi 
doJ^ovot)  iBtet  tiwti,  oU'  oii^i  nn>  aijiBiardTtH'  mi  irarpDC  diiiiiui(ri>i>^  ui  eu^fia^iitK  *"'  '^ 
dlAuv  afiETwir  iMTn/uKTow  T*  (otiof  fcoT"  oXJ'  ittiniv  Tt  ui  riif  tro/)'  oiToip  b4f  (iflipni  sol 
^fdofinvrti  ^fio^  noipra^  hiI  tAi-  ruf  ai^jjv  ttrofuvtjr  khi  i^ofUMotfih/uv  ayoBur  ajyi?.uv  arftcT^Vf 
r^tiiiii  ^1  ri  itpof^iim'  ot^iluOa  Ktd  wpoetmoiintv,  Xof^  mu  aiifiri^  rifiiimi,  Cf.  AjioL, 
I.  13 :  roe  Ati/iiovpfot  ToWt  Toii  innrst  ei^iuxK  .  .  .  rtv  AilomaUv  re  roiiiw  jtrdfum* 
^f^p  nal  ri^  rovTo  ytvprfikvfa  'Ijjaovv  Xpurrdv  ,  .  .  i^dv  avriA  rmi  tmvf  6mv  /u^Ovrt^  tcl 
ill  6rBTip(f  x^'PV  lx°'^'ii  fffi^  «  npafiFrii^  h  rpirg  raiiiy  Baptism  ii  administered, 
•ceonllng;  to  Apt^,  L  61,  "  in  the  name  of  Ood.  the  Fatlier  nnd  Lord  of  all  things,  Riid  of 
Jmuh  Chrilt  llie  Satnour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (ct'  h\'6iiBm^  Toi  narpin  Tin/  Uur  tal 
itairirov  Avu  nai  tov  our^pof  ifitir  'I^<tnii<  XpiOTtni  no)  iritiviamf  ajini).  Tho  dirioe  foK- 
knowledge  does  not  imply  fnle  nor  deltro]'  hiiroon  freedom.  The  onlj-  necessity  (ind  that 
B  contingenl  one)  that  exists  Is,  that  men  should  receive  eternal  blessedneM  or  pnnish- 
mont.  according  as  Ihey  have  cboien  the  good  or  the  evil  The  liraC  resarroctlon  v  ill  taks 
pl»co  Bt  the  aeeond  coming  (or  sapmiia)  of  Christ,  which  Justin  dencribea  as  near  at  hand 
{ApeL,  1.  a  •  Ih'aL  e.  Thjph.,  ch.  31  scq.,  eh.  80  acq.,  cl  of.);  Jerusalem  will  be  restored, 
■nd  Chri«t  will  reign  there  a  thau«and  jcara,  granting  reft  and  joy  to  his  followers,  ac- 
cording to  the  prodictiona  of  John  in  the  Apomlypso;  afterward  the  general  reaurroctioii 
will  take  place,  followed  by  the  judgment,  which  God  will  commit  to  Clirist'a  hoitdi 
[Dial.  e.  Tryph.,  eh.  h%.,  eh.  81).  Kach  person  will  receive  eternal  pimishment  or  salva- 
Uon  »»  bia  portion,  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  actions  (rtaarar  in'  aiuvi'a* 
ltdiaoiv  )  nuTtipiav  ■oi'  afjui;  riiv  wpd^cuv  iro^Koftu,  ApoL.  I.  1!).     Ilel!  {ytlwo)  Is  Iha 

place  where  thoie  are  to  be  pnnixbed  by  Ore  who  have  lived  in  iinrighieonntess  and 
have  doubled  as  to  the  coming  realization  of  that  which  God  foretold  to  them  through 
Christ  {Apol.,  L  11,  19,  44,  el  oL).  ThU  punisbmenl  will  endure  B8  long  sa  it  slmll  plcdM 
God  that  souU  should  exist  and  bo  punialiod  (Xhoi  c  Tryph.,  ch.  i\  i  e..  eternally  {Ape/., 
1.  iS;  Dial.  e.  TVyjih.,  ch.  130),  and  not,  as  Plato  aiippoaed,  merely  s  tliousand  jreara 
i(dpoJ..  1.  8). 

Justin's  influence  on  the  Inter  Church  Fathers,  by  whom  he  was  very  highly  esteemed 
a«  (to  u»e  the  erprcaaioo  of  EnseWus,  £,  B.,  IV.  B)  a  "genuine  dolVnder  of  true  p!ii- 
loaophy,"  waa  so  important,  that  It  lins  been  anid  not  withont  reason  (by  Lange.  in  hia 
Dittrlatio,  in  qua  Jutlini  iftirt  Apfdogia  prima  tub  aanira  vocahtT,  Jenn,  HOB,  I.  p.  1); 
"  Jvatintu  ijim  f<autameiila  jtdl,  quilmt  wgttAut  oeliu  totmn  Wud  eorpta  phUanphnnBtxim  <!• 
rtH^timi*  capiHbaa,  quod  a  nobia  hodie  Oieologia  thttiea  vacatur,  nperitrviit." 

%  79.  Among  the  ApologiatB  of  ChriBtianitj  in  tbe  eecond  century, 
the  RioBt  worthy  of  mention,  besides  Justin,  are  Tatianue,  Atlie- 
nagoraa,  Thoophilua  of  Antioch,  and  Hermias,  In  Tatian,  the  As- 
eyrian,  Christianity  a])pcarB  tempered  with  a  liauglitr  over-estimation 
of  the  value  of  Oriental  ideas,  with  barbaric  hatred  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, and  with  a  tendency  toward  a  narrow  asceticism.  Tlio  writings 
of  Athenagoras  of  Athens  present  an  agreeable  combination  of 
Christian  thought  with  IluUemc  order  and  beauty  of  presentation ; 
Athenagoras  is  in  this  respect  the  moat  pleasing  of  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  period  to  which  he  belongs,  Theophilns  of  Antioch 
disciisBcs,  more  than  the  other  Apologists,  the  snbjective  condition^ 
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of  faitb,  especially  the  dependence  of  religious  knowledge  on  parity 
of  heart.  Hermias'  Ahtise  of  the  Oreek  Philosophers  is  an  unim< 
portant  work. 

Tatlan^s  JHteouras  to  the  Greeks  wu  first  pnbUsbed,  together  with  other  patristie  writings,  at  Zurich 
In  1544{  {ed.  Johannes  Frisius).  A  Latin  translation  by  Conrad  Oesner  was  pnblishAd  at  the  same  place  la 
the  same  year.  Text  and  translation  were  afterward  repeatedly  reprodaoed.  Newer  editions  hare  be«>n 
pablUhed  by  W.  Worth  (Oxford,  ITOOX  Maranus  (Paris,  1742X  and,  lastly,  by  J.  C  Th.  Otto  (in  his  Corp, 
ApoL,  YoL  Yin  Jena,  ISM).    On  Tatian,  cf.  Daniel,  Tatian  der  Apologel,  Halle,  1887. 

The  work  of  Athcnagoras.  entitled  vcpi  aya^Tsffcwt  rmv  rticpHtv^  was  first  printed  at  Loavain,  1541,  and 
the  Uptafitia  wtpk  Xptortaywy,  together  with  the  work  Just  named,  which  is  intimately  connected  in  snb« 
stance  with  this  Apdogy^  at  Zfirteh,  in  1S57,  and  fineqaeatly  slnoe  then,  last  in  the  Corpue  Apologetarum 
Saeculi  J  J,  edn  J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Yol.  YIL,  Jena,  1857.  On  Athenagoras,  ct  Th.  A.  Clarisse,  J)e  Ath,  Fita, 
SeripHe  et  Doetrina,  Leyden,  1819. 

The  work  of  Theophilus,  addressed  to  Antolycos,  was  first  published  at  Z&rich  in  1548,  along  with 
the  Diseoorse  of  Tatian.  It  has  recently  been  reproduced,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Theoph.  on 
the  Gospels,  by  Otto,  in  the  above-named  Corpue  Apol.^  Yol.  Y IIU  Jena,  1881. 

Hermlaa'  IrrUio  GeniiUum  Philoeophomm  was  first  printed  in  Oreek  and  Latin  at  Basel  in  166fi. 
Numerous  editions  have  since  been  published,  and  it  Is  oontained  in  ICaranus*  edition  of  Justin  (1748>. 

Ten  authors,  in  all,  are  known  to  us  as  Apologists  of  Christianity,  as  opposod  to  Pa- 
ganism, in  the  second  century.  These  are,  besides  those  already  mentioned  in  §  78, 
namely,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  and  Justin,  the  following:  Melito  of  Sardis,  Apollinaris  of 
Ilierapolis,  and  Miltiades  the  Ehetorician,  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  four  mentioned  above,  of  whose  works  some  are  still  in  our  possession :  Tatian,  Athe- 
nagoras, Theophilus,  and  Hermias.  Besides  Justin,  Aristo  of  Pella  and  Miltiades  wrote 
especially  against  Judaism. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  Apology  for  Christianity ^  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliiis,  about  tlie  year  170.  In  this  defense,  ad- 
dressed to  the  philosophical  Emperor,  Christianity  is  described  as  a  "Philosophy,"  which 
had  indeed  first  arisen  among  the  barbarians,  but  which  had  attained  to  a  Hourishmg  con- 
dition in  tlie  Roman  world  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  to  tlie  benefit  of  which  it  had 
greatly  redounded  (Melito,  ap,  Euseb.,  Bist,  EccL^  IT.  26).  A  Syriao  translation  of  the 
Apology  of  Melito  of  Sardis  has  been  discovered  by  Curoton  and  Reuan,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Pitra  in  his  Spicilegium  Sokamenae^  IL,  pp.  XXXVIIL-LY.  (yet  cf.,  per  conJtra^ 
Uhlhom,  in  Niedner's  Z.  f.  K  TKy  1866,  p.  104). 

Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolia,  wrote,  among  other  things  (about  180),  a  ^6yog,  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  frpdc  ''E^^j/vag  avyypdfifuiTa  irivrt  (Euseb., 
JKi/.  EccL,  IV.  26,  27). 

Miltiades,  a  Christian  rhetorician,  who  wrote  against  Montanism,  composed  also  ^Ayovc 
irpb^  'E^^tivac  and  irpb^  ^lovdoiouf,  and  addressed  an  Apology  for  Christianity  to  the  *'  rulers 
of  the  world"  (Euseb.,  ffist  EccL,  V.  17). 

Aristo,  of  Pella  in  Pi^estine,  by  birth  a  Hebrew,  wrote  (about  140  ?)  a  work,  in  which 
the  converted  Hebrew,  Jason,  convinces  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Papiscus,  after  a  long  dis- 
pute, of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  end  is  eflfected  mamly  by  showing  how  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  f Hieron.,  Quae$t  in  Genea.  sub.  iniL ; 
Maximus  in  Scholia  €td  Ubrum  Dionyaii  Areopag,  de  myatica  theologia,  ch.  1).  The  work 
was  therefore  probably  of  but  slight  importance  as  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity.  Celsus,  the  pagan  opponent  of  Christianity,  mentions  the  work  of  Ansto 
with  derision  (Origen,  Contra  Ceb.,  ed,  Faria,^  I.,  L  IT.,  p,  544),  and  Ongen  only  cefendt 
it  partially  and  feebly. 
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*  Tatiftn,  an  Amjruii  bf  birth,  reoeiTed,  aooordiiig  to  his  own  statement  {OraL  ad.Gr^ 
ch.  42),  the  education  of  a  Greek,  hut  became  subseqneotly  a  convert  to  Christianitj,  the 
despised  "  pliUosophy  of  the  barbarians."  Irensus  (Ado.  Baertt,  L  dL  28)  represents  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Justin.  In  his  work  addressed  "to  the  Greeks"  (Tpoc  '^J/jpfoiQ,  written 
about  160-170  jl  d.),  which  is  still  extant,  and  in  which  (as  Bitter  expresses  it,  GettA,  der 
PkUoi,,  V.  p.  32),  **  we  see  often  less  of  the  Christian  than  of  the  barbarian."  Tatian  labors 
to  depreciate  Greek  culture,  morals,  art,  and  science,  the  better  to  recommend  in  their 
stead  Christianitj.  To  this  end  he  does  not  disdain  to  reyive  the  most  vulgar  calumnies 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  most  illustrious  Greek  philosophers,  at  the  same  time 
misrepresenting  their  teachings  (OraL  ad  Gr^  ch.  2).  With  barbaric  despotism  of  abstrac- 
tion, he  includes  in  the  cstegory  of  immoraUties  the  sensuous  wants  of  man,  when  esthetic* 
aily  refined  and  transftgrured,  as  well  as  his  brutish  lusts,  so  far  as  both  are  not  controlled 
by  the  moral  rules,  in  order  thereby  to  present  Christian  purity  and  oontinenoe  in  a  clearer 
light  (e.  ^.,  ch.  33 :  iidt  7  fitv  Iav^  yvvatov  mpvusav  ipurofiave^  gdi  H/v  eavryc  naiXyeiav 
i6ei'  vaaai  de  ai  Trap*  rjfuv  au^povovot  Kai  vepl  ra^  i7jaKaTac  ai  irap0evot  rd  aord  Beop 
XaXovciv  in^uvrjfiara  r^f  itap'  vfiiv  vaidoc  enovdai6Tepoif).  As  to  his  dogmatio  attitude, 
Tatfan  pays  especial  attention  to  tlie  development  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  as  the  rational 
principle  and  the  hypostasis  of  the  universe  (iiedorafftg  tov  navrb^) ;  of  the  Logos,  as  the 
being  whose  nature  is  actual  reason,  and  who  issued  from  God  by  the  will  of  God,  not  by 
the  way  of  division,  but  by  communication,  like  light  from  light;  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  resulted  in  the  deep  degradation 
of  the  human  race,  but  did  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  will ;  aud  of  redemption  and  regene- 
ration  through  Christ  (ch.  5  seq.).  At  a  later  epoch  Tatian  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the 
Valentlnian  Gnostics,  aud  subsequently  founded  or  contributed  to  build  up  the  sect  of  the 
Kncratites  who  rejected  marriage  as  sinful,  as  also  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine,  and 
even  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

Athenagoras  of  Athens,  according  to  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Philippus  Sidetes 
(a  tescher  in  the  school  of  catechists,  in  the  fifth  century),  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of 
tlie  school  of  catechists  at  Alexandria  (see  Guericke,  Ik  sdtola^  quae  Akxandriae  floruit 
eaiechetica,  Halle,  In  8axony,  1824).  He  was  familiar  with  Greek,  and  especially  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  In  his  Apology^  the  Tlpeafieia  (Supplicaiio)  nepi  Xpiartavuv^  which  he 
addresAcd  in  the  year  176  or  177  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurclius  and  to  his  son  and  col- 
league Commodus,  Athenagoras  defends  the  Christians  against  the  threefold  accusation  of 
atheism,  unchaste  associations,  and  Thyestian  repasts.  In  replying  to  the  first  charge,  he 
hppeals  to  the  declarations  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  against  polytheism  and  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  develops  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  Athenagoras 
seeks  to  establish  the  unity  of  God  by  an  a  priori  proof,  which  meets  us  here  for  the  first 
time  in  Christian  literature.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  he  argues  {Suppl.^  ch.  8), 
these  Gods  must  be  at  once  unlike  and  in  different  places;  for  only  those  things  are  similar 
to  each  other  and  co-ordinate  which  are  formed  after  a  common  model,  and  are  therefore 
temporal  and  finite,  and  not  eternal  and  divine;  and  there  cannot  be  diflbrent  localities  for 
tlie  sbode  of  diflferont  Gods,  for  the  God  who  formed  the  round  world  occupies  the  space 
outside  the  world,  as  being  himself  a  supra-mundane  being  (6  fieu  Kdofio^  apaipiKo^  dnortXta* 
(fric  ovpavol  iciKAo/c  imoKkn^rtarat^  6  6e  rov  Koofiov  noirrr^^  avurkpu  ritv  ytyov&ruv,  Ini^uv 
nvrby  r$  rov'^uv  npovoio),  and  it  is  impossible  that  another  God  sliould  exist  cither  within 
the  limUs  of  the  world-sphere,  or  there  where  the  world-builder  is ;  and  if  such  a  God 
existed  beyond  the  latter  locality  in  or  around  another  world,  his  existence  would  not 
concern  us,  ond,  besides,  on  account  of  the  limited  sphere  of  his  existence,  ho  would  be 
no  truo  God. 
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•  Hellenic  poets  and  philosophers,  incited  to  inquirj  by  the  divine  Spirit,  have  tbem^ 
selves  taught  tlie  unity  of  Ood,  says  Athenagoras ;  but  perfect  clearness  and  certainty  of 
knowledge  are  obtained  only  from  the  divine  instnictions  imparted  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scry> 
tures,  in  the  writing^  of  Moses,  Jsaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets,  who  abandoned  all 
ideas  peculiar  to  themselves  and  were  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  organs,  just  as  the 
flute  is  used  by  the  flutist  (Supply  chs.  5-9).  All  things  were  made  by  God,  through  his 
intelligence  or  Logos,  whicli,  since  God  is  necessarily  a  rational  being,  has  always  existed 
with  him.  The  Logos  came  forth  from  God  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  world  and  tlie 
active  force  (iSia  koI  ivipyeta)  in  all  material  tilings,  and  is  thus  the  first  product  of  the 
Father,  or  the  Son  of  God.  Father  and  Son  are  one ;  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son  through  the  unity  and  power  of  the  Spirit.  Tlie  Spirit  also,  which 
wrought  in  the  Prophets,  is  an  emanation  fVom  God  (andppoia  roif  8eov),  going  forth  from 
him  and  returning  to  him  like  a  ray  of  the  sun.  We  acknowledge,  as  the  object  of  our 
worship,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  recognize  their  solidarity  in  power 
and  their  orderly  division  (nyv  ev  ry  hitati  dvvafuv  ical  nyv  ev  r$  ra^et  diaiptaiv) ;  nor  do 
we  confine  our  theology  to  this,  but  believe  that  angels  and  servants  of  God  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Logos  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  world  (ch.  10).  We  prove  our  faith 
in  God  by  our  purity  of  heart  and  our  love  to  our  enemies  (ch.  11);  for  we  are  convinced 
tliat  after  death  we  shall  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  for  our  lives  (ch.  12).  Christians 
cannot  participate  in  the  worship  of  the  many  pretended  GUkIs  of  the  various  nations  (ch. 
13  seq.).  Athenagoras  denies  the  charges  of  immorality  directed  against  the  Christians, 
appealing  to  the  well-known  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  latter  (ch.  32  seq.). 

Tlie  work  by  Athenagoras  on  the  ResurrectUm  of  Ike  Dtad  contains  an  introduction  (cfai 
1)  and  two  principal  parts.  The  first  part  (chs.  2-10)  is  taken  up  with  the  refutation  of 
objections;  the  second  (chs.  11-26)  contains  the  positive  arguments.  If  the  resurrection 
were  impossible,  argues  Athenagoras,  it  must  be  from  a  lack  eitlier  of  ability  or  of  will  on 
the  part  of  God.  He  would  lack  the  requisite  ability,  provided — and  only  provided — he 
were  deficient  in  knowledge  or  in  power.  But  the  work  of  creation  shows  that  he  is 
deficient  in  neither.  If  it  is  held  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impossible  on  ac> 
count  of  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are  perpetually  undergoing  material  change,  so  that  the 
same  particles  may  belong  at  difierent  times  to  different  human  bodies,  to  all  of  which 
they  can  obviously  not  be  restored  at  the  resurrection,  Athenagoras  replies  by  denying  the 
supposed  fact,  on  the  ground  that  every  being  assimilates  from  that  which  it  takes  as 
nutriment  only  such  elements  as  agree  with  itself,  and  that  no  elements  of  the  human 
body  can  be  transformed  into  animal  flesh  and  then  be  assimilated  a  second  time  by  a 
second  human  body.  If  God  has  not  the  will  to  raise  again  the  bodies  of  men,  it  must  bo 
because — and  only  because — such  a  resurrection  would  involve  an  injustice  to  those  who 
were  raised  or  to  other  creatures,  or  because  it  would  be  unworthy  of  God.  But  nefther 
of  these  suppositions  is  correct,  the  first  for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  latter,  because  if  it 
were  unworthy  of  God  to  raise  the  dead,  tlien  it  must  have  been  unworthy  of  him  to 
create  man  in  the  first  instance.  The  positive  arguments  by  wlitch  Athenagoras  defends 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  are  founded.  1)  on  the  reason  of  man's  creation,  which 
was  that  he  might  always  contemplate  the  divine  wisdom,  2)  on  the  nature  of  roan,  which 
demands  that  he  should  live  eternally,  in  order  that  he  may  realize  the  life  according  to 
reason,  3)  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  judgment  on  men,  4)  on  the  fact  that  fn  this  life  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created  is  not  attolned,  this  end  consisting  neither  in  the  absence 
of  pain  nor  in  sensuous  pleasure,  nor  in  the  felidty  of  the  soul  alone,  but  in  the  contero* 
platioo  of  the  tnily-existent  Being  and  in  rejoicing  In  his  decrees. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  iniorms  us  {Ad  Autolyc.^  1.  14)  that  he  was  led  to  embrace 
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Clirlslionily  by  rcailmg  the  proplietlc  parts  oftlio  Holy  ScriptnruB.     In  his  ivork  addrasaej 
to  Aiilolycua  (writU'ii  ioon  nner  180)  he  sdmonialies  Iho  latter  likowiao  to  beliore,  lost, 
ramainhig  io  unbellcr,  lis  be  nrterward,  to  his  detriment,  compelled  to  hcltere  by  thoM 
eternal  piiniBhnjeate  of  liell,  winch  the  Prophets  aud,  EtealiDg  from  ihem,  Greek  poeli  and 
pUil<MOphers  bnve  foretold  (I,  H),     To  the  dcmaad  of  AiitolycuB,  "Show  me  Uijr  Clod," 
TheophiUiH  replies  (ch.  I):  "Show  me  thy  maa."  i.  e.,  bIiow  me  whether  thou  art  treo  Trom 
sin,  Tor  only  the  purs  can  see  God.     To  the  dotnnnd,  "Describe  God  to  me,"  be  answer* 
(1.  3):  "God's  nature  Is  ineffable;  his  honor,  greatness,  loltineBS,  power,  wisdom,  ^oodnext^ 
■nd  Brace  trausceud  alt  liumaa  conceptions.     If  I  oiitl  God  light,  1  name  but  bis  Image;  ifl- 
call  hitn  Logos,  I  name  hii  dominion;   if  reason  (vnvc),  liis  insight  {ifpdii^it);  if  spirit,  ]iis 
breath;  if  wisdom,  liis  creation;  if  strength,  his  power;  if  energy,  his  eBlcient  ageaej;  tf 
providence,  his  goodness;   if  dominion,  his  glory;   if  iKird,  then  I  term  bini  a  jud^e;  if  k 
judge,  then  I  pronounce  him  just:  if  Father,  then  I  say  Ihat  he  is  loving  (li^ruvnt, 
according  to  Heumann's  eoojocturG,  for  to  itoiira,  or,  more  correctly.  Creator,  on  the  sup- 
position of  Gra1>e,  tluit  ra  iravra  being  correct,  the  word  iroi'yaavre  has  fallen  out;  t^,  eh. 
4 ;    fforvR  rlia  t4  fiiwi  alrrov  irpo  Tim  iiXuv,  and   Philo,  De  A'om,  HuL,  <d.   Uangey,  I.   p. 
Hi  seq..  where  Bti^,  ^mtrnni)  ivvaiu^.  it'  w  Hhtti  ro  wavra  snd  varj/p  am  given  ns  equfra- 
lent  expressions);  and  if  I  csU  him  Are,  1  name  thereby  tlie  soger  which  ho  oheiishM 
against  evil-doers."    Hd  is  nucouditioned,  because  without  begluaing.  and  ImrouUblo^  aa 
he  is  Immortal.     He  is  culled  God  {Beb;)  because  be  established  all  things  (dia  t&  ri0Euhat 
ro  ^ivra)  and  becouso  ho  movea  and  works  (dm  ri  Bitw),     (6(o( — Zend;   Daiva;  Pera^) 
Detc  »aA  DiiB  {dacaionf — is  derived,  as  is  now  known,  from  tlie  root  IXi;  Id  be  bright  or 
glitter.  SauBcr.  Dhm,  the  shining  one,)     God  created  all  thmgsfor  his  glory  (T.  4:  ro  wayrv 
i  Oiif  inoii?0£V  i;  ovk  ivruv  ii(  ri  ilrai,  iva  did  rijr  Ipyuv  yiyvCmarrai  Koi  »3^  to  piytSvt 
aiToi).     The  invisible  Ood  is  known  from  his  works,  just  as  from  the  regulated  coutse  of* 
ship  the  presence  of  a  helmsman  esn  be  Inferred.     God  made  idl  things  through  hts  Logo! 
and  hil  Wisdom  (1.  T).    The  Logos  was  from  eternity  with  God  (us  Acijof  MiifitTot  rv  rnif  | 
iiitHt  [roufeoii]  <nrAdj-.pBi[  [II.  10]  or  Iv6ia6tni(  (v  napiia  Stmi  [IL  !2));   before  the  Wtirid 
was  be  who  was  "  reason  and  wisdom  "  (ivi'i  wij  ^(f&vriati:)  was  God's  counsellor  {ov^^otAorV 
But  when  God  willed  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  begot  tins  Logos,  placing  him  out  oT 
himself  (ToirTov  foil  Aoj-ov  iyivi-^e  itpatopmiv)  as  the  flrsl-boni  before  tlie  creation,  not  m 
though  he  became  thereby  himself  deprived  of  a  iiyoc,  but  so  that  the  ^Ayor,  a(\isT  tha  0<X 
of  genernlJon,  rcutaincd  still  a  part  of  God  (IL  31).     The  three  days  before  the  creation  oT 
the  lieavenly  luminaries  were  types  of  the  triad:   (lod,  Logos,  and  Wisdom  (U.  IB:  rfarat- 
T^  roiaJoc  roil  Btoi-  tai  roC  X6}ov  avrav  mi  TW  oo*ot).      Ood,  who  crCAtM  US,  Oin 
will  create  us  oucc  again  at  tlie  resurrection  (I.  8).    The  names  of  tlie  Greek  g«da 
names  of  doilied  men  (I.  9  seq.).     The  worslilp  of  the  gods  through  images  is  Imtii 
snd  the  doctrines  of  pagan  poota  and  pbilosopliert  are  foolish.     Tlio  writings  of  Uosea 
the  prophets  are  IliC  oldest  Scriptures,  and  contain  that  truth  which  tlio  Greeks  luiva  foVi{ 
gotten  and  rejected  (IL,  IIL).— To  what  extent  tlie  Commailary  on  We  fbur  Gotjull,  wl 
liaa  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of  Theophihis,  is  genuine,  cannot  be  dnsmi 
with  ceruiniy.      Tbe  potemicoi  work  of  Theopliilus  against  Morcion,  mentioned  In 
Hill.  Eccl,  of  EuscbiuB,  ns  ulxo  the  similar  work  sgainst  llermogenes,  tbe  A  ristotelunini 
and  riaionijuug  speculator  {who  supposed  an  original,  uncreated,  chaotic  matter,  on  wbMf 
Itml'a  power  waa  exerted,  in  a  manner  like  that  in  which  the  magnet  attracts  i 
trine  wbii-h  was  opposed  also  by  Tertullian),  and  other  writings  of  Tbeophlhia,  are  hut. 

Hermins  is  en  author  who  appeara  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  eefitnrf 
after  Thrlst.  since  he  represents  it  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Phito,  that  Ood,  nil 
and  (onn  are  tbe  original  causes  of  all  things,  and  in  this  repteaentation  agrees  witt 
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eclectic  Platonists  of  the  second  century  (cf.  above,  g  65),  but  not  with  the  Neo-PlatouiBts 
who  lived  after  Plotinus.  In  Iiis  **  Abuse  of  the  Pagan  PhUooophers "  {6uiavpub^  tuv  i$u 
^tXoa6^uv\  he  endeavors  to  show  how  the  views  of  those  philosophers  involve  contradic- 
tions. "Now  I  am  immortal  and  rejoice,  now  I  am  mortal  and  lament;  now  1  am  groimd 
into  atoms,  or  become  water,  air,  fire ;  I  am  made  an  animal  of  tlie  forest,  or  a  fish — at  last 
comes  Empedodes  and  makes  me  a  bush/*  Since  Hermias  does  not  enter  into  tlie  grounds 
and  the  systematic  connection  of  the  views  which  ho  combats,  and  still  less  understands 
the  order  and  law  of  development  of  the  Grecian  philosophy*  his  work  has  no  scientiflo 
value.  Heathen  philosophy  he  considers  as  a  gift  of  demons,  who  sprung  from  a  union 
of  fallen  angels  with  eartlily  women  (and  not,  like  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  a  g\(t  of 
God,  delivered  to  man  by  the  inferior  angels). 

§  80.  IreiiflBUS,  who  was  bom  about  140  a.d.,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
died  in  about  the.  year  202  while  Bishop  ^f  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  Gaul, 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp.  He  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Christian  thought  chiefly  as  an  opponent  of  tlie 
Gnostics.  IrenflBus  ascribes  the  growth  of  Gnosticism  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  ante-Christian  philosophy  on  the  Apostolic  tradition. 
Denouncing  that  freedom  of  speculation  whicli  had  degenerated  into 
mere  lawlessness  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Antinomianism  which 
had  degenerated  into  a  libertinism  hostile  to  morality,  he  lays  special 
emphasis  on  Christian  tradition  and  the  Christian  law,  and  is  hence 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  and  principal  representatives  of 
the  early  Catholic  Church.  Maintaining  the  identity  of  the  supreme 
God  with  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  with  the  author  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  Irenseus  (with  Paul)  explains  the  difference  between  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  arising  from  the  nature  of 
God's  plan  for  the  education  of  the  human  race,  in  which  plan  the 
Mosaic  law  was  included  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  Christianity. 
The  Son  or  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  with  the  Father  and 
instruments  in  the  works  of  creation  and  revelation.  Christ  has  con- 
firmed the  essential  part  of  the  law,  the  moral  law,  and  ]ias  made  it 
more  broad  by  including  among  its  objects  the  intentions  of  men, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  declared  us  free  from  its  external 
ordinances.  Man  freely  decides  for  or  against  the  divine  command, 
and  receives  accordingly  reward  or  punishment  in  eternity. — In  the 
same  circle  of  ideas  moves  also  the  disciple  of  Irenseus,  the  Roman 
presbyter  Ilippolytus,  who,  with  more  completeness  than  Irensus  in 
details,  but  at  the  same  time  less  impartiality,  seeks  to  demonstrate 
the  heathen  origin  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines. 

The  Mrliest  edttlons  of  tb«  works  of  Irenmit  nre  thoM  of  ErMinat :  Opm§  tmdiHtainmm  divi  Irtnaei 
spt»copt  LugdunentU  in  quimqut  Ubro9  dtffMium,  in  guHms  wf <r«  rtttffii  st  cmtptUit  r^erum  kasrsiienn 
impiae  ac  portemio§as  ppinioneit  em  ^ettiitiee,  oodiemn  eoUaiione  ememd,  opera  Dee,  MtQemi  Reierodwmi 
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lime  ]>Hniuiii  In  tiictm  (d.  aprra  Jo.  Fn>lnnH,  Bud.  ISIS;  Id  cd.,  IS! 
r]  tba  eillUiini  Dt  Oiilbalnl  tOentn,  1870].  OTrnitni  (Durl,  l&Tl).  Fibi 
M  (OtTi'Td.  ini).  MiMuet  (Pu1>,  tTll.  ia<l  Tcnlrr,  1TS4).  anil  Ail.  Si!-re 
n  tb<  1 


^roHni  (lOTft-Tg;  ISH  «c.). 
(Lrlinlc,  1S18).  ■hieh  IslU* 


li  ipoclBl  lullix'ii  <.f  Ireiui'Ut  In  Dt,  Kirdu  f»f* 

f p.  DU  Ke-maioelr  (n  tfn-  prt*  Ai«Am  XfnAr.  •■ 
7%«>f.  Slwt.  and  KHUteo.  iiU.  |ip.  SI^^M;  ■ 

nUii  Ktncti/lBanU.  ilim.  imtug^  •KOrahar^  IMS). 

i*iYX«<  "^  »'l>l=li  funmr'f  anlj  lbs  But  bot*,  n 

u  dluonrrd  by  U^nolOo  Mf  nu  In  IMl,  ud  p4l 
liATfl  been  eolleatrd  Ipictbrr  bj  P.  '    ~ 

BunHD,  Bippolytut  Hnl  lint  ZM,  Lvlfw.  U~ ' 
J.  E.  L.  OlcH'ler.  lAtr  IhpfHdyHa,  dt 

w.  f  r.  It 


IruDWUl.  Tbr  in'ltlDgt  of  Inniru*  1111  Vol.  Til.  I 
ijEtulffll  tu  (lie  Cnck  Pulhirt.  Dubrlngcr  IrrUi  w 
1. 1.  td  nl.  ZSrloit  ISW.  pp.  *n-81S  Thr«  "Itt 
L.  Dunclur,  061U  191S).  dn  bli  Co.mnL.pj  (W.  li; 
]>|L  4T4-MS).  on  lil>  K«biili.losx  (Morlti  KIreliBrr,  I 
hi*  doMrlDB  CDimnilnc  ;n»  <Jnb.  KSrber.  li:  ifs  j 
Tha  work  gf  lll|>I»lTtDI,  nink  nriir  mifimmt 
ttw  Utle,  OHgtult  phlloKiphirnKm.  vu  knuwn, 
llihol  Is  1SS1  (of.  BboTf,  p.  Bl). 
til*  lIUo  tlipijotjili  Samant  qit 
inppB'^  tpitoopo.  ltt*H  kkhU  Kripteri.  QiU. 

V»ll!nii 

In  a  letter  to  Floriaua  (op.  Stleren,  I.  pp.  S22-834)  Irennus  meatfona  that  lie  reinem- 
burs  very  czartly  tha  diacourses  of  the  aged  Polycarp,  of  wliom,  in  liii  boyhood,  he, 
together  with  FloriouB,  wna  u  piipil.  Polrtatp  Buffered  marijrdoin  in  167  *.  d.;  InuHcu* 
tasj  have  received  his  inslruclion  not  long  before  tliDt  dale.  According  to  HieronTmnl 
{Br.,  75),  ho  was  alao  a  pupil  of  Papias.  Soon  af^er  this  Irenmus  come  to  Ljona  in  Ocul, 
at  whidi  place  be  was  made  preebjter,  and,  aAer  the  mart^Tdom  of  Pothinus  in  the  ytn 
111,  biahop.  nioroDyniiiB  oamca  IreniEus  aa  o  Chriatian  martyr,  aod  Gregorj-  oT  Tonrc 
(lliit.  of  Gaul,  I,  37)  afllrma  tliat  bo  Buffered  death  in  the  persecution  under  Severus  (abgut 
A.  D.  302).     Hie  cliief  work;   Showitig  up  and  Br/ulalioa  of  Gtt  EnoviUdge  faJtein to-ceOti 

{iliyX'K  "fi  avoTpfmii  t^[  ilmpduwipov  yviiatijf]  lias  come  down  lo  u<  Id  an  andeut  I^n 
tranalation ;  yet  mauj  fragmeuts,  and  in  particular  the  iargeiE  port  of  the  flrBl  book,  faave 
beon  preserved  ia  the  original  text     ThU  work  i«  especially  directed  against  the  Vslea> 
tinians.     It  was  coniposed  (according  to  lit.  3.  3)  at  the  lime  when  Eleuthenis  behl  the 
office  of  Bisbop  of  Rome  (i.  e.,  a1>oiit  180  A.  D. ;  but  diRereiit  portiona  of  it  wer«  wrilten 
at  dlOereot  timeR).     Etiscbiua  (£  H.,  Y.  SB)  mentions  a  treatiso  by  Tremens  against  Hellenic 
science,  and  also  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  announced  by  the  Apostle*,  Rod  odicr 
writings.     Ireueus  deBignates  as  the  fuiulameniiil  characteristic  of  Gnosliclini,  the  bl«| 
phemy  that  the  supremo  God  and  the  Crestor  of  the  world  are  two  different  beings; 
of  the  eaaie  nature  wiili  this  division  of  ttie  Father  into  two  beings  is,  according 
the  division  of  tiio  Son  into  a  plurality  of  arbitrarily-assumed  beings  (as  seen  panimilai 
in  the  teachings  of  tlie  Valentiniana).    The  Gnostic  pretence  that  Jesua  taught 
doctrine  Is  pronounced  false  by  Ireneena.    The  true  Gnosis  ia  llio  apoatolic  doctrine, 
delivered  to  us  by  the  Church.     iTOnicuB  reminds  his  readers  of  the  limita  of  hnmu 
knowledge.     T)ie  Creator  is  incomprclicnaibte.  transcending  all  human  imagination.     He  it 
intelligent,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  human  intelligence;  lie  la  light,  but  not  like  wl 
we  know  as  light    All  our  notiona  of  him  are  inadequate.     It  is  beltvr  to  know  nolhl 
lo  believe  iu  God  and  abide  in  his  love,  tlian  through  subtle  investiguLlona  to  I 
atheiam.     Whatever  we  Imow  of  God  we  know  through  his  revelation  of  himself. 
out  God's  aid,  God  cannot  be  known.    Jual  as  those  who  aeo  the  iiglit  are  in  Iho  1 
those  wIjo  perceive  God  are  in  bim  and  partlcipete  in  his  oplendnr.     God  himself  ia 
creator  of  the  world.     In  It  he  revcalR  himself  to  man  and  by  It  the  better  cIbh  of 
iliens  have  slready  known  him.    What  he  did  before  the  creation  of  the  world  he  hlni 
only  knows.     Matter  owes  ica  eiiatenoe  to  God'a  will.    In  creating  the  world  God 
[uidad  only  by  that  plan  which  be  bad  fonned  in  hia  own  mind.     Be  bad  no  need  of 
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PliBtonlc)  "  afchetypes ;  *'  besides,  if  such  archetypes  existed,  then  there  must  have  existed 
archetypes  of  those  archetypes,  and  so  on  m  inflniium.  In  God  nothing  is  without  mea- 
sure ;  the  measure  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  in  Jesus  became  man,  who  knows  the 
depths  of  the  divine  nature,  and  who  is  the  steward  and  distributor  of  the  Father's  grace, 
to  the  blessing  of  humanity ;  the  Son  or  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  or  the  Wisdom  of  God 
are  the  hands  of  the  Fatlier.  But  we  cannot  measure  the  g^atness  of  Grod.  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  the  Virgin,  was  man  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance  only,  and  he  lived  tlirough 
every  period  of  life  (till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old).  When  man  was  created,  God 
impressed  on  his  heart  the  natural  moral  law,  and  this  impression  was  not  effaced  by 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.  This  law  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  decalogue ;  but  the  Jews,  owing  to  tlieir  proneness  to  fall  away  from  God, 
received  in  addition  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  intended  to  restrain  them  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  contained  t3rpes  of  Christ,  but  which  was  not  Intended  to  remain 
always  in  force.  Christ  has  'taken  away  the  bonds  of  servitude  which  it  contained,  and 
extended  the  decrees  of  freedom,  but  has  not  abrogated  the  decalogpue.  The  revelations 
in  nature,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  mark  the  three  stages  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  the  same  God  whose  aid  is  given  to  men  at  these  different  stages,  accordhig 
to  their  different  needs.  Just  as  truly  as  Christ  had  a  material  body,  so  tnily  will  our 
lK>dies  also  be  raised  ag^in;  it  is  not  our  souls  alone  that  will  continue  to  exist.  The 
soul  of  man  does  not  exist  before  his  body,  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  That  the  soul  can  immediately  rise  to  God  aAer  tlie  death  of  the  body, 
Irena[;u8  pronounces  to  be  an  heretical  notion,  held  indeed  by  some  who  are  called  ortho- 
dox, but  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  righteous  in  the  next  world,  and  which  ignores  the  fact  that  we  can  only  by  deg^ves 
become  accustomed  to  inoorruption.  At  first  all  souls  must  go  into  Hades,  whence  they 
will  rise  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  will  again  be  clothed  with  their  bodies.  But, 
before  this,  Antichrist  must  appear,  and  then  the  separation  of  the  good  fVom  the  bad, 
which  will  have  been  proceeding  in  the  measure  of  the  prog^ss  of  the  divine  revelations, 
will  be  completed.  By  Antichrist  is  to  be  understood  Satan  incarnate  in  human  form. 
When  ho  shall  have  reigned  for  a  time  (three  and  one-half  years)  and  sat  enthroned  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Christ  will  come  from  heaven  in  the  same  flesh  in  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  will  cast  Anticlirist  and  his  followers  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  This  will  happen  when  the  world  shall  have  stood  exactly  six  thousand 
years,  or  one  thousand  years  for  each  day  of  its  creation.  Christ  will  then  reign  one 
thousand  years  among  the  righteous  who  liave  been  raised  from  the  dead,  or  during  the 
period  which  is  to  correspond  with  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  the  day  of  rest  The 
citizens  of  this  kingdom  will  live  in  blessed,  painless  fruition,  and  will  be  rewarded  for 
their  former  perseverance  amid  vexations  and  sufferings.  The  earth  itself  will  then  be 
restored  by  Christ  to  its  original  condition.  This  kingdom  of  rejoicing  is  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  tlie  Son.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  i.  f.,  by  eternal 
blessedness ;  for  as  the  Spirit  leads  men  through  faith  to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  leads  those 
who  obtain  salvation  to  the  Father.  But  since  the  same  God  who  is  good  is  also  Just,  a 
second  resurrection  will  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of  the  Son,  when  the 
unrighteous  will  also  be  raised,  and  tliat  to  judgment  All  who  deserve  punishment  will 
receive  it  in  the  souls  and  bodies  in  which  they  turned  aside  from  the  offers  of  divine 
grace.  This  punishment  will  consist  in  the  loss  of  all  the  blessings  of  g^ce;  it  will  be 
eternal  and  infinite,  as  are  also  the  blessings  of  God. 

nippolytus,  a  pupil  of  Irenicus  (according  to  Photius,  Cod.  121),  was  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, and  is  reported  to  have  been  exiled  to  Sardinia  in  the  year  23^.    On  a  pillar  in  th« 
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Ticinitj  of  Rome,  HippolTtiiB  is  reprcBented  m  sittiDg  on  a  Cathedra,  on  which  n  list  of  h9r 
works,  and  also  (lie  Eoater-iycle,  Ra  reckoned  by  iiim,  aro  enn^rod.     Among  llie  works 
thus  iDontiODed  is  ooe  beanng  Lbo  litte:  ircpi  ttj^  roii  irovruc  uuoiuc.  and  as  llio  author  of 
the  l/iCyxiK,  cited  above,  dcsignntcs  liimsetf  (In  llie  10th  book)  na  the  dnthor  of  » 
under  Ibis  title,  it  followa  that  the  i^ryx'K  is  with  probability  to  be  ascrlbod  to  Ilippol; 
To  Ui|)poljtU3  alflo  IS  allribuled  a  aivrai-iia  koto  alpiacuv,  and  tho  author  ot  the  W-O") 
meutloua  (iu  hia  Introduction)  a  amaller  work,  in  which  ho  hod  previoiislj  treatml  of 
doctrines  of  the  hcmtioa,  and  which  nppeora  to  have  been  Ideotical  witii  the  aivrayiia 
tiooed.     It  a  true  that  Pliotiiis  assigns  tlie  ifrpi  1%  ''<>«  itaiTo^  oi'eia(  to  tho  Roman 
bjter  Cajns.  wham  Bsur  (ThioL  Jahrb.,  1SS3,  1.  3)  considered  as  the  author  of  the  iijjx^ 
but  the  relution  of  tho  atauments  issiiicg  IVom  Cajue  RBpcciing  Ccrinihus 
taincd   in  the   j^jof,   and   facts   reported   by  Dionyslits  of   Alexandria  and  Bnael 
reapectioB  Cajits,  niilitaio  agninst  attributing  to  him  the  work  in  qiication.    (J.  L  Jai 
Dunoker,  Buiisen,  Gieseler.  Dullinger,  and  A.  Ritsctil  regard  □ippolytiis  as  the  authiv 
the  cAii'jo;,)    Others  have  ascribed  the  work  to  otiier  aiithon>,  but  without  auflicieut 
ion.     The  e^x''C  '""^  iraaCiv  alpimuv  waa  written  after  the  death  of  Colliatua.  Bi 
of  Roma,  which  took  place  in  tlie  year  213 ;  If  Ilippolytus  was  its  author,  it  must  theref 
have  been  written  between  a.  v.  233  and  235.      Hippoljlug  seeks  in  Ids  works  ti 
EtrBte  that  tho  errors  of  the  Gnostics  were  oot  derived  from  the  Sacred  Script] 
Christian  tradition,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Hellenes,  from  tiia  doctrines  of  »ari« 
heathen  philosophers,  nud  IVom  pagan  mysteries  and  astrolog}'  (Book  I.,  Provan.).     In 
exposition  of  Vnlcntinianism  he  follows  Ircntciis  substantially,  but  the  Basilidean  d( 
he  bad  studied  for  himself,  although  It  is  stiU  doubtful  whether  hla  kuowlodge  of  that  di 
tnne  was  derived  from  original  writings  of  Bssilides,  or  (what  is  pcrluips  more  probal 
from  later  works.  wriUen  by  porBona  belonplug  to  n  hrnucb  of  tho  sdiool    The  Ilelki 
■nys  Ilippolytus,  glorified  the  parts  of  creation,  since  they  knew  not  tho  Creator,  and 
herosiarclis  have  followed  sder  them  (X.  32).    The  one  God.  who  ia  over  all,  begot 
tho  Logon;   and  by  logos  is  meant,  not  speech,  but  Ibai  idea  of  tho  universe  whid» 
ioimanent  in  God  {hiiaSn-ov  rov  irnvrif  ^ayia/iiv).    This  Logos  was  not,  like  all  the 
oreation,  created  out  of  nothing;  God  created  it  out  of  his  own  substance.     Thus  llM^ 
Logos,  us  boini;  oonsubstnntial  with  God,  is  itself  God  (diu  ml  di6t,  ohaia  inipxuv  OnSi,! 
The  world  wps  created  by  the  Logos,  at  the  mmmaod  of  the  Father,  out  of  notTilnfr;  il  ||lj 
tlierefore  not  God,  and  it  can  be  annihilated  whenever  God  wills  it.     Man  was  cr9ale4  Ml 
dependent  being,  but  endowed  with  free  will ;  th«  misuse  of  this  freedom  in  the  source  of  < 
bII  evil.    SmcG  man  is  free,  God  has  placed  him  under  law;  for  tho  bensl 
whip  and  bit,  but  man  by  (wmmnDd  end  reward  and  punishment.     The  law  waa  Aral  Itdt- 
down  by  ]iisl  men,  and,  more  especially,  afterward  by  Hoses;  tho  LogoB,  which  w*mi 
lends  men  to  obey  Ao  law.  has  exerted  Its  influeoce  in  all  times ;  it  has  in  Uiose  last 
appeared  personally  to  men,  as  the  Son  of  the  Ttiy"n.     Man  la  not  Ood ;  but  if  thou 
even  become  Ood  ('i  6i  fiiXric  loi  Ihi^  yn-iaSai),  obey  thy  creator  aud  imnsgresa  PC 
commandment,  that,  found  lailhful  in  that  whidi  is  lesa,  tliou  mayest  be  entrusted  1 
that  whieh  is  grealpr  (.S,  33).     There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  only  one,  in  whom  there 
two  persons,  and  a  lliird  economy,  Iho  praco  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Tlia  laogos  is  tho  int 
gance,  whicli  came  forth  from  God  and  was  refealed  in  the  world  as  the  Son  of  God. 
things  are  through  liim ;  he  mimes  from  llio  Fatlicr,  as  light  from  liglil,  or  water  trom  il 
aonrce,  or  tlie  ray  of  light  from  tlie  snn.     God  is  only  one,  whctlier  considered  a*  the  Mn 
nanding  Father,  the  obeying  Son,  or  the  enlightening  Holy  Ghost.     It  ia  impossible  otlwr^ 
wise  10  believe  in  the  one  God  than  by  truly  believing  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohoat 
(Bippol.,  Oaatra  Haera.  Noeti,  11  seq.). 
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§  81,  Tertullian  (160-220),  Presbyter  of  Carthage,  went,  in  his 
opposition  to  Gnostic  and  especially  to  Marcionitic  Antinomianism, 
to  an  extreme  of  ascetic  ethics  and  legality,  which  transcended  the 
limit  maintained  by  the  Church,  and  brought  him  finally  to  adopt 
the  Puritanism  of  the  Montanists  (which  was  founded  on  an  energetic 
belief  in  the  speedy  return  of  Christ).  "According  to  him,  Chris- 
tianity was  a  law,  the  new  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tertullian  was 
unfriendly  to  speculation.  Philosophy,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  mother 
of  heresies ;  Jerusalem  should  be  completely  separated  from  Athens, 
the  Church  from  the  Academy.  His  anti-philosophical  tendency 
culminated  in  the  proposition :  Oredo  quia  absurdum  est 

TntulUaiU  Opera  ed.  Rbenanas,  Basel,  1589;  ed.  Blgaldas,  PmIs,  108S,  1666;  td,  S^mler  and  Schatz, 
Halle,  1770;  E.  F.  Leopold  in  Gendorf'i  £00,  Pair.  Lat,  Tola.  IV.-VII.,  Lelpsic,  1889-11 ;  V.  Oehler,  8 
▼ola^  Lelpsle,  1868-M.  Works  on  him  by  J.  A.  NSaselt  (Z>«  vera  aetaie  tie  doeirina  eoriptortrnt  Tetiul- 
liani,  Halle,  1768X  W.  MQnscher  (DarettUung  der  moralieohen  Ideen  </«•  demene  ton  Aleseandrien  und 
dee  TertuOian^in  Henke^s  MagamiitfSLr  BeUffiotvtphiloeophie^  Kxegeee  und  KirehengeeohieftU,  Vol.  VI., 
Helinat.  1796,  pp.  106  scq.>,  Meander  {Antiffnoeiieue^  oder  Geiet  dee  Tertullian  und  Einleitung  in  deeeen 
Sehriften,  Berlin,  182S,  Sd  edition,  1849X  Sebweicler  (in  bis  work  on  Jfatttanism^  TQhingen,  1S4I,  p.  802% 
HesaelbergCrert  Lehre,  entwiekeU  aue  e^tnen  Sehriften^  Part  I.:  Leben  und  SehrifUn,  T><>rpat  1S4S), 
En^lbardt  (rar<ia/ian>  eekrifteteUerUeher  Ckaraeter,  In  tha  Zeiteekr./.  Met.  Tkeol.,  1S52.  2).  G.  I'blhum 
{Fundamenta  Chronologiae  TertuUianae,  diee.  inauff.^  G6ttingen,  1852);  cf.  also  B6bringer*s  aeoount 
of  Tertnllian^s  doctrine  In  the  second  edition  of  bis  Eirehengeeoh,  in  Biographien, 

Quintus  Septimiiis  Florens  TertuUiaDus  was  born  at  Carthage,  about  a.  d.  1  GO,  of  hea- 
then parents,  and  was  first  educated  for  the  law.  In  about  197  a.i>.  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  joined  the  Montanists  in  about  the  year  200,  according  to  Nosselt  and 
Hesselberg,  or,  according  to  the  more  probable  supposition  of  Uhlhom,  in  202 ;  others  fix 
the  date  at  204-206.  In  developing  his  Christian  theology,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
judicial  luibit  of  mind  resulting  from  his  previous  leg^I  studies,  while,  in  defending  it,  he 
employed  that  peculiar  eloquence  which  had  characterized  him  as  an  advocate ;  he  made 
the  spirit  secondary  to  the  law,  and  Christ,  so  to  speak,  the  servant  of  Moses.  His 
writings  (as  classified  by  Neander)  are  partly  apologetic,  addressed  to  pagans,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  under  the  persecutions  of  the  former — partly  ethical 
and  disciplinary,  and  partly  dogmatic  and  polemical  Ante-Montanistic  works  of  the  first 
class  are  the  Ad  Afartffres,  De  SpedaeuliSf  De  IdcHatria^  Ad  KeUionea^  Apchgetiau  (about 
A.  D.  200),  De  TuHmonio  Animae;  of  the  second  class:  Ik  PaUeniia,  OroHone  (Prayer), 
Baptiamo^  Poeniientia,  Ad  Uxorem^  De  CuUu  Feminarum ;  of  the  third  dass :  De  Praescrip- 
Hone  HaeretUorum,  Montaniatie  works  of  the  first  dass:  De  Corona  MHitis^  De  Fuga  in 
Peraeeuiume^  Contra  Gnostkoe  Seorpiaeef  Ad  Soapvhtm  (ProeonavleTn) ;  of  the  second  class: 
De  EzhortcUione  Ctutitaiia,  Monogamia,  PudiciHa^  J^juniia,  Virginibua  Vehndiit^  Pallio;  of 
the  third  class :  Adversua  Mareionem,  Adv.  Ifermogenem^  Adv.  VaUrdinianoe  (If  written  by 
Tertullian),  De  Came  Christie  Hesunreetione  Camie,  Anima^  AdversuM  Praxeam. 

Of  all  the  andent  Church  Fathers  (except  Tatian)  Tertullian  emphasizes  most  the 
opposition  between  morality  and  the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  as  also  between  the  divine 
revelation  and  human  reason.  The  divine  mysteries  cannot.  Indeed,  in  the  last  analysis, 
be  opposed  to  reason,  says  Tertullian ;  Ood  is  the  creator  of  matter,  and  the  dualism  of  the 
Manichcans  is  false.  But  the  monism  thus  avowed  by  Tertullian  is  constantly  left  by  him 
in  the  background,  and  the  antagonism  of  prindples  is  portrayed  in  fiery  declamationa. 
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What  hsTO  llie  phibBopher  and  Christian  in  cotnmonT    The  d'lKiplQ  of  Grceod  •od  1h9 
rl^snple  ol  henv^n?    Tlie  aspirant  Tor  earthly  bouor  ntid  he  who  aapin'S  to  {ctenul)  ViTot 
Tlie  milker  of  u'ords  aod  the  perrormor  of  deeds?    The  daalmyer  and  tlie  builder-up  of 
thing.i.'    The  friend  and  the  enemy  of  error?    The  eornipler  and  the  restorer  or  truth,  iu 
Lhlet'  nnd  it*  Rimrdlaii  T    What  hove  Athens  anil  Jcrusulom,  tlie  Clitirch  and  the  Academy, 
herelres  and  ClirisiiHos,  in  common  witli  eau-h  oClier?     Our  doctrine  has  eome  down  from 
the  porc'li  •••f  Solomon,  who  himself  Icfl  ns  as  his  legacy  the  injunction,  to  acek  the  Lord 
in  simplii-'iTy  o[  hourt.     Let  those  who  olTer  ua  a  Stole,  or  Flntoaic,  or  dialectical  Christiaii- 
i[y,  redeet  what  thef  are  doing.     There  is  no  more  ciirioaily  for  us,  now  tliat  Christ  haa 
Coiae,  nur  any  occna^n  for  further  investigation,  since  we  have  the  Gospel. 
seek  Ibr  nothing  which  is  not  coatniaeil  m  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ.    The  Christian  may  not 
»eiirch  fbr  more  than  it  is  periaitlod  liim  to  flnd;  the  Apostle  forbids  endless  questioi 
What  could  Thnlea,  llie  first  of  the  PhysiologUta,  tell  Crmaus  with  cerlaiocy 
the  Godhead?    Socralca  was  condemned,  because,  bjr  destroying  the  gods,  he  advan( 
nearer  to  the  triitli ;  but  even  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  not  to  be  hipldy  estimated,  for  wbo' 
would  Imve  known  the  truth  without  God,  and  to  whom  is  God  known  witliout  Christ? 
Wlio  can  understand  Christ  without  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  to  whom  has  it  been  given  tfatia 
to  underslHud  him,  Without  tiis  sacrament  of  faitli  ?     Socrates,  as  he  himself  confesses,  WM 
led  by  a  demon.     Every  Christian  laborer  has  found  God;  ho  shows  him  forth,  and  <Mi'. 
answer  every  question   that  is  asked  concerning  God,  white  Flulo  assures  ua  that  It 
diOlcult  to  Rnd  the  architect  of  the  world,  and  tliat  it  is  not  practicable,  if  possible, 
make  him  known  to  all,  when  found.    0  thou  poor  Arietotio,  who  hast  discovered  for 
lierattes  the  art  of  dialectic,  tile  art  of  building  up  and  destroying,  the  art  of  dlsougtia| 
all  things  and  ai'complishing  nothing  I     What  doost  thou,  0  daring  Academy?    Thow 
uprootest  the  whole  organism  of  human  life,  thon  dcstroj^ost  the  order  of  nitute,  tho| 
deuiest  the  providence   of  God.  when  thou  snppoaest  that  the  senses,  which  Qod 
gtven  to  hit  orcBtures,  are  deceptive  as  means  of  knowledge  and  unroliable  na  insCnuni 
for  the  practical  uses  of  life  (an  anticipation  of  Descartes'  argument  from  the  viraeilt 
JMat).     Poets  and  philosophers  liave  drawn  apoeiul,  isolated  tniths  fWra  the  Old  TesH*' 
ment,  but  Ihey  have  corrupted  them  and  ambitiously  claimed  thom  as  discovered  by  tbsoi- 
telves.     The  philosophers   are  the  patriarchs  of  the  heretics.     Platonism  fUmUhad  Iha 
material  for  the  Vulentinian  heresy,  and  Stoicism  for  the  Marcionitic     The  Epicuream  ortt 
the  fathers  of  tliose  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  all  the  philoaophied 
schools  lend  support  to  the  deniers  of  tlie  resurrection.     Those  heretics  who  teach 
matter  a  equally  original  with  God  draw  upon  Zeno's  doctrine;  those  who  speak  of 
"  Bery  Qod  ''  have  learned  of  HoracUtus.     Tlie  pliilosophera  contradict  each  other. 
they  hypocritically  pretend  to  possess  truth,  the  Christian  poiseises  it  indeed.     Only 
Christian  is  wise  and  true,  and  do  one  is  greater  than  he.     Even  the  offices  of 
and  Pro/asorra  iiWaram  ore  incompatible  with  the  (Sirtsiinn  character.     Chmtiani^ 
contradiction  witli  himinn  wisdom  and  culture.     "  Ctiieifixut  at  dti  Jilha;  noa  padtt, 
pudendum  ttU     Et  tnorluia  tat  dei  filiv*;  preiava  tredibiie  ur,  guiu  inq/lvni  eat    EtupvlImM 
rttumjril;  etrtuia  a>(.  yaia  imp-nUnle  r»L" 

Like  human  thought,  so  also  llio  human  will  is  viewed  by  Tertullian  as  entirely  cor- 
rupt. Instead  of  considering  tlie  aensuous  nature  of  man  as  that  which  niuy  In  permeal 
and,  so  to  apeak,  filled  out  with  the  ideal,  he  leaves  the  former  in  all  its  orudeneas, 
order  that  he  may  the  more  siicmtsfiill;  combat  nnd  condemn  it,  and  in  order  that  ha  mi 
And  Id  It,  in  ho  liir  as  it  is  tlio  necessary  and  ineipngnahlc  basis  of  spiritual  life,  Uia  ami 
of  unlvenuil  depravity.  Uatn'TooniKm  and  alapnim  are  both  alike  forms  of 
<antu,  and  are  disllnguished  only  by  the  legal  form.     (In  some  psisagoa,  Lowenr, 
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lian  rises  superior  to  his  principle,  and  describes  Christian  marriage  as  a  real  life-comaiu- 
nion.)  Celibacy  ('* pure  virginity  *')  is  best;  but  God  permits  us  to  marry  once,  out  of 
regard  for  our  frailty  {De  ExhorL  Ckutit^  chs.  1^9;  De  Monog.^  ch.  15).  Tertulliau's  Chris- 
tian (like  Tatian*8)  is  *'  an  ang^l  riding  on  a  tamed  beast.**  With  regard  to  marriage  and 
the  family,  *^/uga  aa^ecuU  is  synonymous  for  him  with  fleeing  from  the  world  of  moral 
action.** 

As  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (of  whom  Seneca,  at  least,  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Tertullian),  so  also  in  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian,  a  dualistic  ethics,  in  which  the  sensuous 
nature  is  condemned,  is  united  with  a  sensualistic  tlieory  of  cognition  and  a  materialistic 
psychology.  Tertullian*s  ontology  is  a  g^oss  form  of  Bealism.  He  teaches :  The  senses 
do  not  deceive  us.  All  that  is  real  is  material  The  materiality  of  Ood  and  the  soul  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  exalted  nature  of  the  former  and  the  immortality  of  the  latter 
i^NihU  0fitm,  8%  turn  corpus,  Omne  quod  est^  corpus  est  stii  generis ;  nihil  est  ineorporale,  nisi 
quod  nan  est^  De  Anima^  7 ;  De  Came  Chr,^  11.  Quis  enim  negaverii,  deum  corpia  esse,  etsi 
deus  spiritus  est?  spiriius  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  sua  effigit,  Adv.  Prax^  *l).  The  soul 
has  the  same  form  as  the  body,  and  is  delicate,  luminous  and  aeriform  in  substance.  If  it 
were  not  material,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  body,  nor  would  it  be  capable  of 
fluffering,  and  its  existence  in  the  body  would  not  depend  on  the  nourishing  of  the  latter 
ipe  Anima,  6  seq.).  The  soul  of  the  child  comes  fVom  the  semen  of  the  father,  hke  a  shoot 
(tradux)  from  the  parent-stock  of  a  plant,  and  it  afterwards  increases  gradually  in  sense 
Cmd  understanding  {De  Anima^  9).  Every  human  soul  is  a  branch  (surculus)  of  Adam*8 
BOut  With  the  soul  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  the  children ; 
hence  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  children  of  Adam  (^adux  animae  tradux  peccati).  But 
iogetlier  -with  this  inherited  sin,  a  renmant  of  gpoodness  or  of  the  divine  image  remains  in 
us  {quod  adeoest,  non  tarn  extinguitur^  quam  ofmnibratur),  so  that  sin  becomes  in  us  our 
own  free  work.  The  soul  is  naturally  drawn  toward  Christianity  (anifHia  naturaliter  Chris- 
HanOf  De  Testim,  An,  1  seq. ;  Apohg,,  17),  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  manifestations  of  the  religious  consciousness  among  polytlieists  manifest  an  invol- 
imtary  tendency  to  return  to  the  original  monotheistic  belief  of  humanity. 

Just  as  the  sun  is  not  known  by  us  in  its  real  substance  as  it  exists  in  the  heavens,  but 
only  in  its  rays  which  are  shed  upon  the  earth,  so  God  is  never  revealed  to  man  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  majesty,  but  only  according  to  our  human  faculties  of  comprehension,  as  a 
human  God,  who  has  revealed  himself  in  his  Son  {Adv,  Frax.^  H).  Since  God  is  the 
g^atest  of  beings,  he  can  be  only  one  (Adv.  MarCy  I.  3,  6).  He  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, free,  subject  to  no  necessity;  his  nature  is  reason,  which  is  one  with  his  goodness. 
Even  anger  and  hate  may  be  predicated  of  God ;  with  his  goodness  is  joined  the  attribute 
of  justice  {Adv.  Mare.,  I.  23  seq. ;  II.  6  seq.).  So  soon  as  God  found  Wisdom  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  conceived  it  in  himself  and  begot  it,  a 
spiritual  substance,  bearing  the  characters  of  the  revealing  Word,  the  all-disposing  reason 
and  the  all-executing  power.  On  account  of  the  oneness  of  this  substance  whh  the  substance 
of  God,  it  also  is  called  God.  It  came  forth  from  God,  just  as  the  ray  breaks  forth  out  of 
the  sun ;  God  is  in  it,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  ray,  the  substance  in  each  case  being  only 
extended,  but  not  separated.  Spirit  came  from  spirit,  Gk>d  fVom  God,  light  from  light,  with- 
out the  source  of  existence  being  in  either  case  thereby  diminished.  The  Father  is  thb 
whole  substance  of  the  Godhead,  while  the  Son  is  a  derivative  tram  and  a  part  of  that 
substance,  as  he  himself  confesses,  saying :  *'  The  Father  is  greater  than  I  '*  {Adv.  ffermog., 
18;  Apol.,  21,  Adv.  Praxeam,  9).  Beason  always  existed  in  God,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  did  not  exist.  The  Son  first  came  into  existence  when  and  because  th^ 
Father  had  noed  of  him  as  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  cnused  the 
20 
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Son  to  oomo  forth  IVom  liimseir  oe  the  aeeoad  person  in  the  Goihead  (Adc.  Prax^  U ;  j<*i~~ 
lltrmog.,  .1).  Bui  lime,  in  llis  proper  sense  of  iJie  term,  Snt  begun  with  llio  oitalcK-e  of 
the  world;  llie  GoodueM,  which  made  thnc,  was,  before  tlie  existence  of  time,  wiUimit 
time  {Adv.  Marc.,  II  3).  Like  Ihe  Son,  bo  ulso  the  Huiy  Ghost  eama  forth  IVom  the  divine 
PUbstBDCo  (Adv.  Prat.,  36).  The  tlurd  to  Fatlier  anil  Son  ii  the  Spirit,  Jiisl  as  the  thini  to 
root  and  braueh  is  the  fruit  of  the  branch,  tlie  third  to  source  aod  slraam  ig  the  moulli  of 
tlie  stream,  the  third  to  sun  &ud  raj  ■>  tlie  eitremily  of  liie  ray.  Tims  llio  TriiiLt;  a  not  id 
coulrodiction  with  the  divina  monnroliy,  nnd  is  in  accordmire  wiili  tlie  eoonomj'  of  the  imi- 
rerse  (Adv.  Prax.,  8).  The  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  not  out  of  a  mBleria) 
eubatancs,  which  hail  eternally  prB'Cxistod,  nor  was  it  crentod  from  eternity.  God  waaOod 
before  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  it  is  only  aince  the  creation  tliat  lie  hu  becon* 
Lord.  Tlio  former  title  ia  the  name  of  the  HubBtani^  of  God,  the  lutlcr  deiignalea  hia 
power  (Adv.  Uermog.,  3  seq.).  Usn  was  created  afler  the  image  of  God;  God,  ia  the 
formation  of  the  Qrst  man,  lieing  guided  by  tlie  model  of  the  man  Christ  who  was  to  come 
(Di  Raair^  G).  The  goda  of  the  licethen  are  fallon  nn^lK,  who  allowed  their  love  Ibr 
morlal  women  to  lead  them  sway  from  God  (Dt  GuUu  Pemin.,  I.  3). 

Justice  was  origitially  an  undeveloped  "  Nature,"  which  feared  God.  Through  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  it  attained  next  to  childhood  (yet  only  among  the  Jews,  siuc«  Ood  w>4 
tiDt  amoog  the  heathen;  the  heathen  stood  without,  like  the  drop  on  the  bucket;  tliey  aro 
Ihe  dust  on  the  threshing-floor).  Through  the  Gospel  it  grew  into  the  streogih  of  jouUi. 
Through  the  new  (Moatantatic)  prophecy,  which  demandi  perfect  snnotiQcation. 
developed  iuto  the  maturity  of  iniinliood  {De  Vtrginilnu  Velaadia,  1).  The  souli  of  the  dnd 
Mwail  iu  Hades  the  resurrection  and  tlie  judgment.  A  blessed  lot  is  in  store  Ibr  llie  r 
eons;  all  deformity,  natural  or  acquired,  will  he  removed,  and  the  f 
verted  into  the  male  (Dt  Jiaurr.,  61 ;  Dt  CuUa  fhm.,  I.  2). 

TertuUInn  deserves  especial  remembrance  on  account  of  his  energetic  defenis  of  n 
ioua  fi-eedom.  The  choice  of  one's  roligioa  ia,  he  says,  the  right  of  every  individuaL 
is  not  religious  to  seek  to  force  men  into  religion  (^Tunkiiii  j'uru  tl  ruituraiu  potastaCu  ij 
unkuiqtie  quod  putuverit  eabre.  Ka  alii  obat  aatjirodal  alkrius  reUgio. 
ell  cegere  rtligioneBt,  quae  tponte  nacipi  dabeat,  non  vi,  quam  tt  hintiae  ai  attimo  Bbaiti  e 
tutaitur.  Ila  tUi  niu  compulerilis  ad  tasrifirandam,  nihil  praalabitia  diia  vaitrii.  Ad  Seap.,  1. 
Onlttl  aiiut  Otarn,  alivt  Jovem,  uliut  ad  Cotlam  tupplteti  manus  lendut,  aliui  ad  aram  fidrt, 
aliu^  ri  hoe  jaUatia,  Hubea  numertl  orant,  alme  Lacunaria,  aliua  nam  animain  Iko  no  wnieiu^ 
uiivx  kird.  Fukfa  raiia,  ne  et  hoe  ad  iiTdigieiitalu  ctojium  concurrat,  adiniien  tHertatm* 
rttifionii  tt  interdiara  optioaem  dieiaitatU,  ii(  nan  liecai  mihi  eotra  qiima  n/im.  Md  etyor 
eofere  qyttin  noUm.  Nerno  te  ab  invito  coli  voltl,  ne  homo  quidem,  Ajiot,,  eh.  24).  Tet  it  DMjr 
be  doubted,  whether  Tertulllan  would  have  conceded  the  same  religious  liberty  to  heatbcna 
and  heretics,  If  the  Christians  hod  been  in  the  mt^ority  and  in  possession  of  th»  dvil 
power;  the  immistakable  satiafactioD  with  which  he  speaits  of  the  Aiture  tonneata  of  tl>« 
Dnamies  of  Christ  {De  Sptdac,  30,   61-63 ;   Om/.  Apol.,  49,  39S),  hardly  peralta  ua  U 
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33.  The  moral  reaction  excited  by  the  Antinomianism  of 
r^GnosticB  led  to  a  legal  conception  of  Cliriatian  etliica,  investing 
latter  with  a  character  akin  to,  bnt  not  identical  with,  Jewish  legal- 
ism.    The  leaders  in  tliis  reaction  defined  Christianity  as  the  now  Iftw 
of  Jcdus  Christ,  and  in  the  persons  of  Tertullian  and  the  Montani 
werstepped  the  limit  of  doctriso  prescribed  by  the  Church.    In 
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manner  the  specniative  reaction  against  Gnostic  polytheism  (and  Do- 
cetism),  and  especially  against  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  God  was 
not  identical  with  the  Creator  of  the  world,  led  to  the  placing  of 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  monotheism.  The  resnlt  of 
this  was  not  a  simple  return  to  the  monotheism  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, but  a  return  to  a  form  of  monotheism  nearly  allied  to  Judaism, 
and  in  Monarchianism  the  leaders  in  this  reaction  went  beyond  the 
trinitarian  middle-ground  chosen  by  the  Church.  Monarchianism  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  excluding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  tn*  the  doctrine  that  the  Father,  as  One  divine  person,  is 
alone  Lord  of  all,  and  that  the  Logos  and  Holy  Ghost  have  no  sepa- 
rate, personal  existence.  Monarchianism  is  Modalism,  in  so  far  as 
the  Logoe  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  viewed  by  it  as  modes  of  the  exist- 
ence  or  essence  of  God,  or  even  merely  as  modes  in  which  he  reveals 
himself.  Monarchianism  was  taught  variously  in  the  form  of  a  modi- 
fied  Ebionitism,  of  Patripassianism,  and  of  a  doctrine  mediating  be- 
tween these  two.  The  earlier  Church  Fathers,  in  whose  teachings 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  had  not  attained  to  that  distinct  form  to 
which  it  was  afterward  developed  in  the  Church,  leaned,  so  far  as 
they  avoided  Monarchianism,  almost  without  exception  to  a  form  of 
that  doctrine  which  asserted  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  Father,  and  which  afterward  received  its  most  distinct 
expression  in  Arianism.  The  doctrine  finally  adopted  by  the  Church, 
and  which  is  commonly  named  after  Athanasius,  agreed  with  Monar- 
chianism in  its  opposition  to  the  theory  of  subordination,  and  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Logos  and 
the  Spirit,  while,  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of  subordination,  it 
afSrmed  the  complete  personal  distinction  of  the  three,  and  opposed 
their  reduction  to  mere  attributes  or  even  to  mere  forms  of  the  revela- 
tion of  One  divine  person. 

In  refard  to  the  •bimdMit  Utontnrt  of  tho  tntjlMU  of  tlik  pan^nph,  it  maj  raffloa,  fn  Tiew  of  tbelr 
spedflcallx  theolofical  eb«i»eter,  to  refer  to  Meh  leftdtng  works  m  tboeo  of  Baor  and  Domer,  cited  aboTO 
(p.  20X  and  to  Sehlefermaeber^a  treatise  on  Sabelllanlam.  Werk€,  L  S,  pp.  48B-6T4,  MShler'a  AthanaMmt, 
If  ajenoe,  18S7,  and  Heinr.  Voigt,  JHs  Likre  du  Atktmati'm  90»  AUoMndri^n^  Brenaen,  1861. 

In  80  far  as  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  was 
founded  on  the  biblical  paasages  which  relate  to  the  Father,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  belongs  only  to  positive  theology  to  treat  of  it;  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  founded 
on  speculative  grounds,  it  belongs  at  once  to  the  history  of  theological  dogmas  and  to  the 
history  of  Christian  philosophy.  In  this  place  a  summary  exposition  will  suffice,  all  the 
more,  owing  to  the  minute  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  this  controverted  subject 
usually  and  of  necessity  receives  in  works  on  dogmaUc  IMory, 
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Ono  (Vnctioa  ortbo  Moniirchuins,  Ihe  roUoweraof  Arlenion,  niserlcil  th&t  until  llie 
of  Victor,  Biiihap  of  Rome,  their  doclrine  was  the  rcigrniag  una  in  Uie  Bomim  Churcli. 
that  it  wiu  Ont  proscribod  by  Viclor's  succeHsor,  Zeplijriaus  (afler  *-  d.  SOD).    Tlila 
bo  an  Bi»Bgernted  alBtemeat,  romJered  possible  only  by  tlio  inJetlnilcuess  of  ibe  e»rti 
Ibnnulaa  of  Christian   doctrioe;  jet  that   Honardiianism.   cooDCCtod   with  a  logar 
Uieor;  of  ninrsli,  wns  in  the  earlier  times  of  Cliristianitr  in  fnut  wideij  extended,  is 
dent  from  Diiinoroua  writings  tliat  have  been  trsc«d  back  to  tbo  Apostolic  Fatlien, 
eapeoiilly  from  the,  for  a  loog  time,  highly  estoemcil  n'ork,  tlie  "Shepherd  of  normal,' 
and  also  from  Ihe  testimony  of  an  opponent  of  Uonarchianisni,  namely,  Tertiillian  (jli~ 
Pmrtam,  ch.  3 :  tiwplica  qtiiipie,  nc  dixenm  imj^yidenlei  tt  idUilat,  g\m  major  tanprr 
(lenft'um  pars  eitt,  qtmniam  tl  ^na  regulajidei  a  pturibut  Jiii  taeculi  ad  uni'rum  et  i 
(ranj/erf,  noo  intilligmtet  UHimtn  quidtjn,  eid  cum  sva  anaroiiia  lue  credendam, 
ad  nivnviiiai:    Kumerxun  <t  dupatUione/n  IrinUotis  divitionon  praerumtiat  vm'latu, 
nnilaa  ex  itmrt  ipsa  derieana  triniialem  nirn  destniatw  ab  tUa,  ted  odmiai^lrettir.    IlagikC 
tf(  tre)  jam  jactilanl  a  nobis  pratdieari;  m  verv  tmnti  Dei  aiitora  praareaimit,  qumi 
Hniliu  iTrationtttiter  foUtcta  haertsini  /aciat,  tt  trinilmi  rolioaaliler  expenia  vrrilalem  comtilmai}, 

Thoodotus  of  DfzDiitium  and  Artemon  nro  repreMotatircs  of  Ihnt  form  of  Uotmrctl* 
laniam  whiuh  was  neurly  allied  to  deism,  or  mther  lo  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionliei,  whicK 
was  founded  oa  the  rovelation  of  the  Old  Teitotnent,  and  also  to  the  synoptic  form  of  doe*' 
trme.  Theodotus  taught  lliat  Jesiis  wna  born  of  the  Virjiin  nceording  lo  the  will  of 
Father,  and  that  at  his  bapUtm  tlie  higher  Christ  descended  upon  him.  But  this  hi 
Chnst  Theodotus  conceived  as  the  Son  of  Him  who  was  at  oace  the  supreme  Ood  and 
Creator  of  the  world,  sod  not  (with  Ceriuthua  and  other  Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  ■  doil 
■uperior  to  the  God  of  the  Jew9.  Artomon  snppospd  a  special  influence  to  have 
gxerted  bj  tlie  supreoie  God  od  Jeaiia,  whcrebjliu  was  diBlingtiishod  rriim  all  (rUier  ini 
and  made  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  teachings  of  these  Maaarchiuniils  the  Logoe-coooepUan 
is  not  (ound, 

Noctua  of  Smyrna  taught  (according  to  Uippot.,  Phitos.,  IX.  1  serg.)  tlist  the  one  Ood, 
who  created  tho  world,  though  in  himself  invisible,  had  yet  from  moat  ancient  tiniM  ap- 
peared from  time  (o  time,  according:  to  his  good  pleasure,  to  righteous  men,  and  that 
•ame  Ood  had  himself  become  also  tlie  Son,  n-hen  it  pleased  him  lo  submit  to  being  bom; 
waa  consequently  his  own  son,  and  in  this  identity  of  iho  Father  and  the  Son 
"  moaarchia  "  of  God.  (Uippolytus  compares  this  doclrino  with  tlie  Ucracliteiui  doctni 
of  the  identity  of  contraries,  eiprcasing  his  belief  lliot  the  Former  arose  from  llio  Inttor.) 
Ad  associate  and  disciple  of  Xoetus  was  Kpigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrioe  he  profhsaail 
to  Rome;  and  I<u  pupil,  again,  was  Cleomenes,  who  defended  the  doctrine  of  Noetns  in  IIm 
time  of  Bishop  Zephyrinus,  ilie  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Cleomenes,  ocmrding 
Uippolytus,  Callistus,  the  successor  of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  friendship, 
of  like  opinion  {leaching:  rfiii  iAym  atriv  tlvm  vlir,  avrdv  Kai  varfpa,  aviiiaai  /lir  (< 
Kakoi/fiivoF,  tv  it  tv,  rb  irvtifia  iJiaiperm),  The  one  person  is  indeed  tiominally,  1>ttt 
in  essence,  divided  (I*  Totiro  fipoewirav  M/ian  fuv  /api^Afinm,  aiai^  if  oi).  FWther 
Soaaninot  two  Gods,  but  one;  the  Father  as  such  did  not  suObr,  but  be  "sulToret 
the  Son  {Fhiha..  IX.  M:  rini  larlpa  avifremnStmi  rip'tiy,  oi  ,  .  .  wenmieivai). 

The  Monarchian,  Praieas,  who  taught  at  Bomo  in  the  time  of  Victor,  and 
whom  TerluUian  wrote  a  polemical  work,  appears  to  hare  adopted  the  opinioua  of  KoatlM 
and  to  have  taught  that  tbo  Father  descended  into  the  Virgin.     He  distingtiiabea  tba 
diTuioand  human  in  Christ  as  spirit  and  flesh;  but  by  tlie  (lesh  ho  understand*  hninUl 
BBture  entire.    Chnst.  he  wys,  suffered,  as  man;  to  the  Father,  or  God  in  him, 
ascnbed  a  co-pnsaion  (ranipaM). 
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The  doctriue  of  SabeUiua  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  return  from  the  Patripassian  form  of 
Monarchtanism  to  the  earlier  form,  coupled  with  tlie  adoption  of  the  Logos-conception  and 
such  modification  of  the  latter  as  the  case  required.  Sabellius  of  Libja  was  Presb^'ter  of 
Ptolemais,  in  the  AfVican  Pentapolis,  and  lived  at  Rome  under  Zephyrinus.  He  is  one  of 
tlie  most  important  representatives  of  Honarchianisro,  which  is  often  called  afler  his  name 
(Sabellianism).  He  discriminated  (according  to  Athanas.,  Oonira  ArianaSf  IV. ;  Epiphan., 
iraer.j  62 ;  Basilius,  Epiat;  HippoLf  PhUos.,  IX.  11  seq.)  between  the  Monas  and  the  Trias, 
and  taught:  rj  fwvdc  irXarwdeiaa  yiyove  rpidg  (ap,  Athanas.,  OraL^  IV.,  CknUra  Arian,,  §  13). 
From  this  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Monas  were  related  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as 
the  common  foundation  of  all  three,  and  as  if  the  latter  were  the  three  forms  in  which  it 
was  revealed,  namely,  as  the  Father,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  giving  of  the  law  (or  in  the  general  relation  of  the  Monas  to  the  world); 
secondly,  as  Christ ;  and  lastly,  as  the  Spirit  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  interpretation 
given  by  Schleiermacher  in  his  essay  on  Sabellius  (1822;  Werke^  YoLL  2,  pp.  485-574),  and 
with  him  many  of  the  more  recent  investigators,  and  also  Baur,  substantially,  have  agreed. 
But  with  the  expression  cited  is  joined  the  following  (ibid.^  §  26) :  6  iraryp  6  avrb^  fikv  kcrt^ 
TrXaHjverai  di  €i^  vlov  lud  irvevfxa,  which  places  it  beyond  doubt,  that  by  the  Monas,  which 
is  expanded  into  Son  and  Spirit,  the  Father  himself  was  meant,  and  that  tlicrefore  the  doc- 
trine of  Sabellius  is  distinguished  from  the  (Philonic  and)  Johannean,  according  to  which 
the  Father  is  the  absolute  God  and  the  Logos  is  tlie  revealing  principle,  only  \>y  its  non- 
recognition  of  tlie  proper  personality  of  the  Logos  (and  by  the  greater  prommence  given  in 
it  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost — whidi  indeed  was  somewhat  inconsequent,  since  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  been  regarded  by  Sabel- 
lius rather  as  an  attribute  of  the  Logos),  and  not  by  its  causing  God  to  recede  (like  the 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead)  into  a  secondary  position  with  reference  to  the  Monas. 
How  little  is  proved  by  the  expression,  y  fiova^  irTuarw^tiaa  yiyove  rptdc^  against  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Monas  with  the  Father,  is  obvious  from  the  perfectly  analogous  expression 
employed  by  Tertullian  in  his  own  name :  unitas  ex  semei  ^psa  derivana  triniicUem^  while  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tertullian  himself  regarded  the  Father  as  absolutely  first  and 
original,  and  conceived  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  derived  from  him.  The  Logos  came  forth 
from  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  creation  of  man  (imx  ifitlg 
KTuidfjfieVy  irpo^Wev  6  Xoyo^).  The  Log^s  is  the  divine  reason,  not  a  second  person,  but  a 
faculty  of  God ;  as  a  person  (or  an  hypostasis)  the  Logos  appeared  first  in  Christ.  The 
Logos  is  not  subordinate  to  God  the  Father,  but  is  identical  with  God*8  essence ;  but  its 
hypostatic  existence  in  Christ  was  transitory.  As  the  sun  receives  back  into  itself  the  ray 
which  went  forth  from  it,  so  the  divine  Logos,  after  its  hypostatization  in  Christ,  returned 
again  to  the  Father  or  Monas.    Cf.  Voigt,  AVian.j  pp.  249,  2G5  seq. 

The  (Sabcllian)  idea  that  the  Logos,  although  existing  before  its  manifestation  in  Christ, 
was  not  previous  to  that  event  a  distinct  person,  having  a  distinct  essence,  but  was  only 
immanent  in  the  essence  of  God  the  Father,  was  expressed  by  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia  (according  to  Euseb.,  HisL  Eccl^  VI.  33)  in  the  formula:  Clirist,  previously  to  his 
life  upon  earth,  did  not  possess  a  distinct  personal  existence  (icor*  iSiav  ovaiaq  iTeptypa^,v\ 
and  his  divinity  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  only  the  divinity  of  the  Father  dwelling  in 
him  {/Jtfjdi  dedrrrra  iSiav  i;t"*'»  **^*  inirokirevofdviiv  avr^  fi6vfpf  ryv  irarpuc^).  (Yet  it  has 
been  attempted,  though  incorrectly,  to  find  in  the  historical  data  concerning  Beryllus'  doc^ 
trine  a  proof  that  the  latter  agp^ed  with  the  doctrine  of  Koetus.)  Beryllus  was  brought 
over  by  Origenes  (who,  however,  ascribed  personal  pre-existence  to  all  men,  and  hence, 
in  logical  consistency,  naturally  ascribed  the  same  to  the  spirit  of  Christ)  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Churcli,  that  the  Logos,  as  a  person  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  existed  before 
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the  Inoarofltion.  Cr.  Ullmann,  De  Brn/Uo  Borlrtno,  Ilamb.  1835,  and  Heinr.  Otto  Friedf? 
Vock,  Dit  Christatog<e  dei  BeryU  van  Boaira,  in  Siedncr's  Ztibchri/l fur  histtrr.  TheoL,  Leipft  ■ 
IMG.  pp,  31G-394. 

Thti  conaeqiiencea  of  SabelliflDism  for  iha  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  wore  drawn 
Mpeolally  by  Pmil  of  SamoBotn.  If  Iho  Logos  is  not  s  second  person,  but  only  the  ralioiiat 
ftnergy  of  God,  then  JesuB  (as  also  onch  of  the  prophets  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
^hosl)  must  haie  been  &  distinct  person  Crora  God  and  a  man.  While,  iherefore.  tlM 
Logoi,  as  the  mttonal  energy  of  God,  is  cot  subordinated  to  God,  but  is,  mther,  identical 
wllh  hicn,  Christ,  as  a  person,  must  stand  in  the  relation  of  subordination  to  God  thfl 
Father.  Jeaiia,  according  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  was,  although  begotlen  in  a  ■upernacural 
manoor,  yet  in  hioiaclf  only  a  man,  but  he  became  the  Son  of  God  and  became  God  by  IiIn 
■QOrat  perfection  (riBroTrniifrai).  The  reason  or  rational  energy  of  God  dwelt  indeed  In  him, 
yet  not  by  means  of  a  substantial  union  of  the  God  and  the  man  in  him,  but  through  tlta 
exertion  of  a  divine  influence,  by  which  his  human  powers  of  understanding  and  will  wore 
inoreaaed.  Paul  of  Samosata  disputed  (according-  to  Aihanas.,  Dt  Sjm,,  ch.  Bl)  the  tli«or]r 
of  the  homeatia,  or  conaubstantiality  of  two  divine  perEou?,  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  if  llii* 
theory  were  true,  he  argued,  the  oveia,  or  BHbHtonce  common  to  both,  would  necessarilj  rank'', 
M  the  Hrsl  and  absolute  oiiatence.  while  the  two  persons  would  be  related  to  eacli  other, 
not  as  fatlier  aud  Son,  but  ns  two  brothers  or  as  common  sons  of  the  original  oveia.  ThM 
the  doctrine  here  controverted  liy  Paulus  is  identical  In  aubstanoe  with  that  derei)d<»l  bj* 
Sobellius  (as  Bnur  srgites),  the  Monas  of  Sabeilius  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  persona 
of  the  Godhead  as  does  the  oiiaia  in  the  above  representation,  is  an  incorrect  BSBumplJon, 
Bs  shown  by  the  account  already  ^vcn  of  llie  doctrine  ofSabelliua.  The  ai^iimonts  of  lliA 
Bamosatan  are  directed  rather  against  the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Church,  from  which  h* 
draws  the  above  consequence,  by  whose  acknowledged  absurdilj  he  seeks  lO  Qvertbrmr 
the  poBlulate  from  which  it  is  derived.  (And  in  fact  the  Synod  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
S69,  which  maintained  the  distinction  of  persons  and  the  identity  of  Christ  with  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  rejected  the  term  i^ioobciof,  in  order  to  escape  the  consequeaoa 
iudicaled  by  Paulus  and  Snatlj  adopted  by  Synesius). 

The  subject  of  Arianism,  which  teaches  thot  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  la  Bubor- 
dinalo  to  the  Fnlber  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  person  was  not  existing,  as  also  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  controversy  concerning  these  points  by  the  triumph  of  the  Alhanaaian 
doctrine  of  the  equality  in  essence  {/lomoiuia,)  of  the  three  persona  of  the  Godhead,  and  of 
the  further  development  of  doctrine  which  took  place  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  maf 
liere  be  omitted,  as  topics  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  history,  it  being  siifficiont 
for  our  purpose  thus  to  have  called  attention  to  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  next  succeediof 
stadium  of  philosophical  speculation.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  triumph  of  Atha- 
UMianlsm  were  not  so  much  of  a  scientific  as  of  a  specifically  religious  and  eocleaiaaUeal 
n»ture.  A  laudatory  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Athanasius  has  been  written,  rrt>m 
the  Catholic  stand.point,  by  J.  A.  Miihler  (Mayence,  isn);  IT.  Voigt  (Bremen,  1801)  trcau 
of  the  sauie  subject  from  the  stand.point  of  Orthodox  Protestantism.  Whatever  jadgmcnt, 
for  the  rest,  may  be  passed  on  Atlianailua  (29r>-313),  whether  the  dogma  which  he  stio- 
iwaafuily  advocated  bo  thought  to  mark  a  real  advance  toward  a  purer  exprcasioa  of  tlie 
idea  of  God  and  man  as  united  in  one,  or  whether  there  bo  found  in  it  a  concealed  tri- 
Iheism,  which  aderward  Augustine  and  others  again  modified  so  aa  to  make  it  mor«  con- 
■onant  with  the  tnonotheistic  idea,  the  historic  fact  mUBt  in  any  case  bo  acknowledged, 
that  iho  Athanasiao  form  of  tlie  doctrine  in  question,  not  only  in  respect  of  lermlnolopy, 
but  also  in  tsspeot  of  conception  and  application,  was  not  known  in  the  Christian  Church  J 
from  the  beginning,  but  marks,  on  the  eoulnry,  a  later  aiadium  In  the  dovolopraent  of  4 
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Christian  thought  In  the  view  of  the  earlier  Christians,  who  taught  that  the  world  was 
created  or  formed  in  time,  the  Logos  was  a  being  who  came  forth  from  God  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  formation  or  creation.  Origin's  doctrine  of  the  eternal  creation  of  the  world 
attributed  also  to  the  Logos  an  eternal  personal  existence,  which  was  likewise  in  harmonj 
with  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls.  Later  orthodoxy  let  fall  the 
pro -existence  of  souls  and  the  eternity  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  held  fast  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Logos  as  a  second  person,  begotten  of  God  the 
Father,  whereby  its  rank  was  so  much  elevated  that  it  was  but  a  short  advance  to  the 
formula  of  hamouaia.  The  Holy  Ghost,  finally,  which  originally  was  only  the  spirit  of 
God  itself,  was  now,  with  a  species  of  logical  consistency,  placed  as  a  third  person  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  first  and  second  persons.  That  the  nature  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  man  renders  tliese  hypostatazations  necessary,  and  that  the  denial  of  them  must 
lead  to  an  un religious  pantheistic  speculation,  or  else  to  abstract  deism,  can  hardly  be 
asserted  with  justice.  The  biblical  conception  of  man's  religious  consciousness  includes 
the  possibility  of  the  inspiration  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  unassociated  with  adherence 
to  any  fixed  dogmas,  and  with  this  conception  tlie  Sabellian  doctrine  (to  which,  rather 
than  to  the  Athanasian,  Schleicrmacher,  on  good  religious  grounds,  gave  tlie  preference) 
would  seem  more  nearly  accordant  than  that  which  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church.  Faith 
in  development  and  in  historical  progress  degenerates  into  unphilosophical  superstition 
when  might  and  success  are  made  the  criteria  of  right  and  truth. 

§  88.  The  reaction  against  OnoBticism  was  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Chnrch  to  assimi- 
late die  legitimate  elements  of  Gnosticism  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chnrch.  In  particular,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origenes,  who 
were  teachers  in  the  school  for  catechists  at  Alexandria,  may  be  re- 
garded  as  representatives  of  a  class  of  Gnostics,  who  strove  to  remain 
tree  from  all  heretical  tendencies  and  to  maintain  an  entire  agreement 
with  the  universal  (catholic)  faith  of  the  Church,  and  who,  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  teachings,  though  not  in  every  separate  point  of 
doctrine,  were  successful  in  this  attempt.  This  party  were  well  dis- 
ix>8ed  toward  Hellenic  science,  and  in  particular  toward  Hellenic 
philosophy,  which  they  sought  to  bring  into  the  service  of  Christian 
theology.  Philosophy,  teaches  Clement — applying  to  Paganism  the 
same  method  of  historical  and  philosophical  judgment  which  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian  employed  with  reference  to  primitive  times  and  with 
reference  to  Judaism  and  Christianity — ^philosophy  served  among  the 
Hellenes  the  same  end  which  the  law  served  among  the  Jews, — it 
educated  them  for  Christianity ;  and  for  those  whose  faith  depends  on 
scientific  demonstration  it  must  still  serve  as  a  discipline  preparator}' 
for  the  Christian  doctrine.  Clement  and  Origen  seek,  by  means  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  prove 
the  oneness  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.    Christianity,  they  say,  is 
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JadaiBin  unveiled  ;  id  the  furnier  tlie  revelation  of  God  has  beeomo* 
more  perfect.  Tlie  Gnoxis  of  tlio  heretics  is  at  fault  in  not  rec<^ 
niziiig  the  identity  of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver  of  the  world  with 
the  Father  of  Jeaua  Christ,  and  in  despising  the  world  and  denying' 
the  freedom  of  the  will. — In  their  Christology,  Clement  and  Origen 
lean  toward  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  wliioii  reeognizee 
only  in  God  the  Father  the  absolute  and  eternal  being,  conceives  tlie 
Son  and  the  Spirit  aa  persons  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  repre- 
sents them  aa  having  come  forth  from  the  Father  from  eternity 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  aa  not  cqnal  with  the  Father, 
The  creation  of  the  world  is  viewed  hy  Clement  and  Origen  as  an  act 
of  God,  accomplished  not  in  time,  but  from  eternity.  To  the  human 
Boul  Origen  (with  Plato)  ascribes  prfrexistence  before  the  body,  into 
which  latter  it  descended  in  consequence  of  some  moral  delinquency. 
The  soul  ia  endowed  with  free  will.  It  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  virtue  and  vice,  reposes; 
in  its  full  recognition  oC  hnman  freedom  lies  the  peculiar  cthica! 
character  of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  Paganism.  Active  obedience' 
to  the  divine  commands  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  hie  freedom  that  the  divine  and  human  were  united  ia 
Christ.  In  the  person  of  Christ  tlie  divine  and  human  interpeoetrato 
each  other,  as  when  iron  is  heated  through  by  fire.  Christ's  redemp- 
tive act  was  a  contest  against  demoniac  powers ;  every  Cbrietiau 
who  denies  the  world  and  obeys  God's  commandments  takes  par|l 
in  this  contest.  The  end  of  all  things  will  come  when  the  pnnifrli 
ment  of  transgressions  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  will  consist! 
in  the  restoration  {Apohatantasin)  of  all  tncu  to  their  original  good?^ 
ness  and  blessedness,  in  order  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL 


i 
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On  Ihr  qni'iiinn  nlirihcr  nnil  u  whnt  ritmt  Lhs  tliMilncr  nT  (br  Chareh  Fithtn  In  gntral,  nd  IM 
•r  lbs  AlMsndrliin*  In  pwtjculv.  wu  aBrctsil  \,j  tlic  |iJill<>*aph]:  oT  Pblu  noil  tha  NdhDiiMDl*!^  tant 
emvcnlij  \U  IHutoHUmt  drrolU  w  mw(  tuwAatU  It  rtrl,i  PlolmMtn,  Colupip  [Anutinliiltil  ITOBi 
Oeruun  Innilnlluu  b;  UdUr.  Zaillcban,  ITPt),  Pntodutii  Biiliui  {Dif.«H  itn  £jt  Pira  MCihM  at)  _ 
niM-iimt,Vati\.i;\i\H«iariBHDti<irtili<tptfrt<4«Hortt  /«ifim(aH  ahIiWo,  Rnt  pnbllalinl  In  r 
HDd  Rprlflt'il  In  eanncrllun  "Ith  lili  innBlKlon  uf  Cudvarlli'i  S^iltma  SuttllfttHOlt.  Lrf <ktn,  Im^  E 
(t>»Mfli  alUtt  PlaioolcfriiwnettHlorvm  a  rtUg,  C*riMlnna  oh (w(,  1  ;sa,  sn.l  In  bl 
Jtt  daalarlbtu  ritnit  trdt^al  cmIixi  aimiplaa  ptr  Flalmleitt  hhUiUI-u  Ouolojlae  llbtmnilll,  IT 
rr>prtnl«l  In  Ktll'i  Opu*t  Aoail..  irf.  OuMhotn.  udlB  poi*tHor.  Iriptl-:.  IWl,  flv  SS8-MS).  O  "  "  " 
diHtfltut  Phlamlt  ilibtoa  fkrittinnU  t  rtt.  natnteU  varit  txpl  tl  earmpta.  KMbnn,  IWSV  DlhM 
(Mv^Mii  0mtK>U  Atr^Hiilrltit  Hdi  vntigiiiinnplatoi^caTMlotepKiiu  (■  nn*«i*,L«lprtc,  16*- 
Alb.  Jihn  (IHttffi  P'.il0'<ifn.  Btr«,  1S»),  Ibumnrwii-Crqilos  {WrbuiA  dtr  DogintngneK.  L  B  (f 
Hrlnrtrh  r  S'rin  (Arr-  Str*U  llbtr  am  annM.  nurximiu  dir  KirduwIUr.  tn  R>nln*r's  JSrllnl 
n..  im.  No.  S.  pp.  81B-4III.  »inl  In  t*i«  «e«'iiil  P»n  of  h»  Oim*.  da  nabmitmot.  Oaulng™,  11 
nlaUoa  lo  tbii  iiufiUoo  oiij  •!»  bv  wmporrd  yirliio*  cunj*  uii  ■rtlein,  iBtk  u  Cliiu»n'«  (4/ 
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^ecUHas  Chr,  arUe-Theodogiani  ftatonU  t^utgu*  phUogopMas  arbUri^  1818X  Ebler*t  and  others*  (8«« 
above,  $41,  p.  117). 

or  the  Alexandrian  School  for  Catechfsta,  treat  Onerleke  (Halle,  1824-25),  and  C.  F.  W.  Ilasaelbach  (2>« 
tchola,  qtuu  AUxandriae  Jloruit^  oattdietica^  Stettin,  1S28,  and  Z>e  CatechutMnortim  ordinilnu^  iMd^ 
1S89) ;  cf.  Baamgarten-Croeius  {Dogtnengtaeh.^  I.  p.  126),  Sebnftzer  ((M(^«nM/>.  V.\  Bedepenuing  (Origene^^ 
I.  p.  57  seq  ),  and  also  Matter,  in  hl«  Hitlt,  cfe  riooU  d'AUoDandrU,  Paria,  1840,  and  J.  Simon,  l/i«t.  de  Ficole 
d^Alexandrie^  Paris,  lS45i 

The  yrorks  of  Cloment  of  Alexandria  have  been  edited  bj  P.  Victorias  (Florence,  1550X  Fried.  Sylbnrg 
(Heidelberg,  151WX  Potter  (Oxfonl,  ni5X  Frld.  Oberthur  (Ilerblpoli,  1780X  Kelnhold  Klotz  (in  BiblioVteca 
merapatrum  eecUaiae  Graeoorum,  Part  111.,  Lefpsie,  1881-94);  in  Migne's  Cunntt  ihej  form  Vols.  VIII. 
and  IX.  of  tho  Greek  Fathers.  Of  Cloinent  treat  Munsclier  (see  aliove,  under  TertalliauX  P.  IIof»tede  de 
Orout,  DUp.  d€  Clements  Alex,  pfiilowphn  chritUanOy  Oroningen,  1828,  Duhnc,  Z>e  yvwvti  ClemeniUAUr^ 
(see  aboveX  Lepsias,  ^  On  the  npmra  crrotx^la  in  Clemens  Alex.^\  In  the  Rhein,  Mun,^  1886,  pp.  142-148| 
I^einkens, />e  Clements  presffytero  aleoeandrino,  Aomine,  eeripiore^  philonopho^  theologo  libera^  Breslau, 
1S51,  Uerm.  Renter,  CZem.  AleoB,  Vieol.  mnralU  capita  eeleeta^  comm.  acad^  Berlin,  1S5S,  II.  Lflmuier, 
CUyn.  Alex,  de  XAyif  doctrina^  Leipsic,  1S55,  Hibert-Dnperron,  Eeeai  eur  la  pofetniqve  et  la  philoe.  de 
Clhnent  d^AUxandrie,  1855,  J.  Cognat,  CUment  d^Alerandrie,  ea  doctrine  et  im  pttlemiqve,  Pnrls,  1658; 
n.  Schurmann,  IHe  hellenieehe  Bildung  vnd  ihr  TerhiiltniM  eur  ehrietlichen  nach  der  Dartttellung  dee 
dem.  r.  Alex,  (0.-Pr.\  Munster,  1S59,  Freppel,  CUment  d^Alexandrie^  Paris,  1866;  cf.also.  particular*}', 
Baur.  in  his  ChrietUche  Gnoide,  pp.  602-540,  and  W.  MOller,  in  the  work  above  cited  {Koemologie  der 
grlechieehen  Kirefie),  pp.  506-585. 

Of  the  works  of  Origen,  the  liitin  texts  were  edited  hj  J.  Merlin  (1st  edition,  Paris,  1512-19);  the 
work  Adterette  Celeiim  appeared  in  print  first  at  Rome,  a.  n.  1481,  in  the  Laiin  tmnslntion  of  Cliristuphorns 
Persona,  and  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  David  IIGschi*!  (Angsburg,  1605X  and  afterward  by  W. 
Bfiencer  (Cambridge,  1658;  2d  edition,  1677);  his  Conimfntarles,  in  Groek,  on  a  part  of  the  Bible  were 
edited  and  published,  together  with  introdactory  essays  by  Huetins  (Konen,  1668,  Pari».  16T9,  etc.);  his 
comiilete  works  have  been  X'Qblished  by  C.  and  C.  V.  Delame  (Paris,  1TS8-59),  Obi*rthur  (15  vols.,  Wiira- 
burg,  ITSO-MX  and  by  C.  II.  £.  Lommatzsch  (Berlin,  1831-47X  The  Mork  vcpl  apx*^*'  ^"^  ^*^^'^  si'parately 
published  by  Hedepennlng  (Lvipsic,  1S36X  In  Migne's  Cureits  the  works  of  Origen  fill  Vols.  XI.-XVII. 
Of  Origen  treat,  among  others,  Schuitzer  (Origenee  Ulter  die  OrundWtren  der  Glutdten»wiitttenticJu'ft^ 
Stuttgart,  1886X  G.  Thomasins  {Origenee^  Nuremberg,  1S87),  liedepenning  {Origenee^  eine  Daietellung 
eeinee  Lebene  und  eeiner  Lehre^  Bonn,  1841-46X  Kruger  (on  Origen's  relation  to  Ammonius  Saccaf,  in 
Illgen*s  Zeitachr,^  1848, 1,  pp.  46  seq.X  Fischer  (Commentatio  de  Origenis  theologia  et  eoemologia,  Halle, 
1S46X  I*amers(/>e«  Orig.  Lei>re  Tun  der  At^fertMiung  dee  Fleiechety  Trier,  1851),  Fermand  {EorpoeitiuH 
erit.  dee  opinions  d'Origene  eur  la  nnture  et  torigine  du  pidtiy  Strasbarg,  1861);  cf  Baur  and  Domer, 
Bitter,  Neander,  Mohler,  and  Bohringer,  in  their  works  before  cited,  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom  heiL  Geiet^ 
Vol.  I.,  1&47,  pp.  881  seq.,  and  W.  Mulltfr.  Xoemol.^  etc.  (see  aboveX  pp>  586-560. 

On  Celsns  conijiare  F.  A.  Philippi,  De  Celei  adrerearii  C^ietianorum  phUomphandi  genere,  Berlin^ 
1886^  C.  W.  J.  Bindemann,  Ueber  (7.  u.  a.  i»chr(ft  gegen  die  Cftritien,  in  the  Zeltechrift /Qr  hietor.  TheoL^ 
1842,  G.  fiaumgarten-Crusius,  De  ecriptoribue  eaecull^  p.  Chr.  JJ,y  qui  novam  relig.  impugnarunt, 
Ifisenae,  1845. 


Tlie  old  controversy  respecting  the  *'  Platonism  of  the  Church  Fathers  "  is  to-day  not 
yet  in  every  respect  ended.  Tliat  these  Fathers  submitted  in  a  measure  to  the  influence 
of  tho  philosophy  of  Plato  is  unquestioned ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  dispute  liow  far  this 
influence  extended,  and  whether  it  was  direct  or  indirect.  That  certain  of  the  Church 
Fathers  occupied  themselves  as  scholars  with  the  works  of  Plato  could  scarcely  account  for 
the  exertion  of  more  than  a  secondary  influence  on  the  development  of  Christian  dogmas 
and  Christian  philosophy — an  influence  which  has  often  been  over-rated.  Of  much  greater 
consequence  was  the  indirect  influence  which  Platonism  (and  Stoicism),  in  their  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  form  and  in  their  combination  and  blending  with  Jewish  religious  ideas,  exerted 
in  shaping  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  New  Testament  writings  of  Paul  and  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  so,  in  consequence  of  the  canonical  importance  of  these  writings,  in  detennin- 
iug  tiio  creed  of  all  Christendom.  Subsequently,  the  ideas  thus  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity, having  become  common  Christian  property,  served  as  points  of  union  and  departure 
for  further  studies. 
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"  Alexaodrln,  the  original  home  or  Gnota,  is  alao  the  birth-plaoe  of  Christian  U 
wliidi,  in  Us  arst  rorm,  itself  Himed  to  ba  nothini;  olse  than  a  CliristiaD  Gaoria  "  (Baur,  Ckr. 
da-  drei  trttea  Jahrh..  2d  ed.,  p.  21S).  The  CatociiiBlH'  Sdiool  at  Aleximdria  may  h«™  been 
founded  at  a  compura lively  cnrlj  dale,  upon  the  model  of  the  bcIiooU  for  Hellenic  ciillura, 
after  tlmt,  as  an  ancient  tradition  has  it,  tlie  Evangelist  Mark  lind  there  prodaimed  tha 
meseage  of  Christ.  Athenagoraa  is  said  to  have  taught  in  tlilx  school  (see  nbovej.  In  180 
A.  D.  it  wag  under  tlie  direction  of  Fontsiiua,  who,  bcrore  his  conversion  to  Christiaoitjr, 
hud  been  a  Stoic.  With  him  (from  1S9  on)  and  after  him  his  pupil  Titus  Flariiw  Clemena,' 
tlie  Alexandrian,  taught  there ;  Eeveral  bf  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  in  pB^- 
tlcular  the  Stljof  irywrptTrfnoc  Tpif  'SXhjvaf,  in  which  he  arpiies  against  Paganism,  fhHn 
the  absurdities  and  scandals  of  tho  lieniheD  mjiliology  and  ni<rsteries,  and  admotiishM 
■lis  readers  to  come  to  Christ,  and  become  obedient  to  the  one  God  and  the  one  Logos  of 
riodi  further,  tho  Faniagog^a,  oontainiug  rules  of  Christian  elhios,  and  tlu)  arpa/iaTa  or 
arou/uiTtit  in  eight  books,  in  which  Gement  eiponnds  tho  subsinoee  of  Christian  faith  in 
Ita  relation  to  the  doetriucs  of  Greek  philosophers  and  of  Christian  heretics,  and  seeks  to 
^IdB  his  readers  llMm  faith  to  knowledge,  to  the  true  Gnosis;  but  proceeds  (as  be  liimaelf 
acknowledges  and  ns  lie  indicates  hj  his  title,  which  chfl  racterizcs  llie  work  to  whidi  it  ia 
preflxed  by  comparing  it  to  a  carpet  of  various  eolors),  not  with  systematic  order  eod  con- 
ueotion,  but  ophoriatically;  there  is.  besides,  a  shorter  work  bj  him  under  the  title;  r>[  S 
oai6iuvoc  jflouiwot;    Several  other  writiogs  are  mentioned  by  Kuaebius,  IlisL  BxL,  VL  13. 

Clement  adopts  tho  view  of  Justin,  that  to  Christianity,  ss  the  whole  truth,  the  c<n- 
eeptioni  of  ante-Christian  times  are  opposed,  not  as  mere  errors,  but  as  partial  truths.  Tlw 
divine  Logos,  which  ia  everywhere  poured  out,  like  the  tight  of  the  sun  (Slnmi^  V,  3), 
enlightened  the  souls  of  men  from  the  beginning.  It  instructed  the  Jews  through  UosM 
DD(I  tlie  prophets  (rxd.,  I.  7).  Amoug  tlie  Greeks,  on  tho  contrarr,  it  called  fortli  wIm 
men  and  giivo  them,  through  the  mediaiion  of  ths  lower  angels,  whom  the  Logos  had 
appointed  to  be  shepherds  of  tho  nations  (iSfrom.,  VII.  S),  philosophy  as  a  i^ide  to 
righteousness  {SIrom.,  I.  B ;  VI.  B).  Like  Justin,  Clement  maintains  that  the  phik«»- 
pliers  took  much  of  their  doctrine  secretly  from  the  Orientals,  and,  in  particular,  fhxn 
llio  religious  books  of  the  Jews,  which  doctrine  they  then,  from  desire  of  renown,  hlself 
proclaimed  as  the  result  of  their  own  independent  investigations,  besides  falsiiying  and 
corrupting  it  (SIroTn.,  I.  I,  IT;  Facd.,  II.  1,  et^.).  Tet  some  things  pertaiuing  to  tra» 
dootrino  were  really  discovered  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  by  the  aid  of  the  seed  of  tl 
divine  Logos  Implanted  in  them  [Cohort,  VI.  69).  Plato  was  the  bc?t  of  the  Grwk  p 
kisophers  (i  iniiTa  optoroc  tlhiruv,  .  .  .  mev  StofV"''!"'^.  Patd.,  III.  11:  5(roiit,  V.  t 
The  Chriatisn  must  choose  out  that  which  is  true  in  the  writings  of  the  diRbrent  p 
lotophers,  i.  e.,  whatever  agrees  with  Christianity  {Sliom.,  I.  7  ;  VI.  17),  Vie  need  t) 
of  philosophy  in  order  to  advance  from  faith  (marit)  lo  knowteitgo  (yi-uaif).  TheOnoi 
to  him  wliomerely  believes  without  knowing  as  the  grown-up  man  to  the  child;  haringoi 
grown  the  fear  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  ho  has  arrived  at  a  higher  stage  in  the  dlvii 
man's  educatiou,  Vhocvcr  will  attain  to  Gnosis  without  philosophy,  dlslectic.  and  the  at 
of  ualnre.  is  Ifto  him  who  expects  to  gather  grapes  without  cultivating  the 
{Strom.,  I.  fi).  But  ihc  criterium  of  true  science  must  olways  be  the  harmony  of  the  U 
with  fuith  (Slrnm.,  II.  *;  nvpiv-rrpov  oiv  rw  (iriunf^int  if  iciarir  mf  imiv  avr^  m 
The  Gnoftic  must  raise  himself  through  the  world  of  birth  and  sin  to  communion  i 
[Stnmi.,  VI.  16).  With  Gnosis  is  inseparably  joined  lore,  which  renders  num 
(Strvm..  VII,  10).  Clement  regards  a  positive  knowledge  of  God  as  impossible ;  we  Ir 
only  what  God  is  not.  God  is  formless  snd  nnmeless.  ailhottgh  we  rightly  make  uoe  ol 
best  names  in  designating  him ;  he  is  infinite ;  ho  Is  neither  genus,  nor  diSbrenoe,  x 
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species,  nor  indi?idual,  neither  number,  nor  accident,  nor  any  thing  that  can  be  predicated 
of  another  tiling  {Siram.,  Y.  11,  12).  Only  the  Son,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Father,  is  positively  knowable  {Stroin,^  Y.  1  seq.).  In  Clement's  utterances  concerning 
the  Son,  the  Philonic  wavering  between  the  theory  of  subordination  and  Modalisro  (see 
above,  p.  231)  is  not  fully  overcome. — The  Holy  Ghost  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  divine 
triad ;  ho  is  the  energy  of  the  Word,  just  as  the  blood  is  the  energy  of  the  flesh  (<S>(ram., 
V.  14 ;   Paed,,  II.  2). 

Of  the  ethical  precepts  which  Clement  lays  down  in  the  Paedagogus^  those  are  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  notice  which  relate  to  marriage.  In  distinction  from  TertuUian  and 
others,  who  saw  in  marriage  only  a  legalized  satisfaction  of  an  animal  instinct  and  who 
barely  tolerated  it,  while  affirming  celibacy  to  be  morally  superior  to  it,  Clement  appeals  in 
favor  of  the  opposite  view  to  the  example  of  several  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  Peter  and 
Philip,  who  were  married ;  he  meets  the  argument  drawn  from  the  example  of  Clirist  by 
saying  that  Christ's  bride  was  the  Church,  and  that  he,  as  the  Son  of  God,  occupied  an 
altogether  exceptional  position,  and  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  man 
that  he  should  live  in  wedlock,  beget  children,  and  not  allow  himself  by  the  cares  which 
they  bring  him  to  be  drawn  away  from  love  to  God,  but  endure  and  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions arising  fVom  children,  wife,  domestics,  and  possessions  (Strom.,  III.  1,  6;  YII.  12). 
As  in  marriage,  so  in  the  case  of  riches,  every  thing  depends  on  a  mind  capable  of  preserv- 
ing itself  pure  and  faithful  in  every  situation  in  life,  independent  of  external  goods,  and 
master  of  its  own  interior  freedom  (r/f  6  au^dfievoc  ir?Mvaioi;  see,  especially,  ch.  19).  In 
the  case  of  martyrdom,  again,  tlie  essential  thing  is  not  the  act  of  confession  ond  the  suf- 
fering, as  such,  but  the  constant  and  successful  striving  to  purify  one's  self  from  sin  and 
to  endure  readily  all  that  the  confession  of  Christianity  may  render  necessary  (Skom.^  lY. 
chs.  9  and  10). 

Origen  (bom  a.  d.  185,  probably  at  Alexandria,  died  in  254,  in  the  reign  of  Yalerian) 
was  educated  in  his  early  youth  by  his  father  Leonidas,  and  afterward  especially  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Familiar  with  the  Scriptures  from  his  youth,  he  also  devoted 
himself,  as  he  come  to  maturity,  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
especially  to  the  works  of  Plato,  Kumenius,  Moderatus,  Kicomachus,  and  the  Stoics 
Chffiremon,  Cornutus,  ApoUophanes,  and  others ;  ho  then  attended,  though,  as  it  seems, 
not  till  after  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  the  school  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  founder  of  Neo- 
Platonism  (Porphyr.,  ap.  Euseb.,  E.  H.^  YI.  19).  Origen  taught  in  the  School  for  Cate- 
chists  while  yet  very  young,  beginning  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Compelled  in 
the  year  232  to  quit  Alexandria,  he  lived  in  his  later  years  at  Csesarea  and  Tyre.  Of 
his  writings,  which  for  the  most  part  are  explanatory  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  the 
irepi  apx<jv  (concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines)— in  which  he,  first  among  all  Christian 
theologians,  undertook  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  systematic 
connection,  but  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag^roents  preserved  by  Hieronymus, 
has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  (or,  rather,  in  the  revision 
of  Rufinus,  for  Rufinus  altered  the  original  text,  so  as  to  soften  down  what  was  most 
heterodox  in  it) — and  the  work  Contra  Celaum — a  defence  of  Christian  faith  against  the 
objections  of  a  Platonist — are  those  which  have  special  philosophical  significance. 

Before  Origen  tliere  existed  no  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Tlie  beginnings  of  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  were  contained  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  controversies  against  hercttes  and  non-Christians  to  a 
systematic  form,  was  first  felt  by  the  teachers  at  the  School  for  Catechists,  and  they,  in 
going  to  work  to  meet  this  necessity,  were  guided  by  the  btptisoiil  confessioo  and  ih# 
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Jltgvla  Fiiet.     In  Ilia  writings  nr  Clement  the  gubjecla  of  lils  Gnotii  are  ^oote}f  o 

the  trcatieeB  diEi-lose  oo  plHn  Tollon'Cil  in  detail,  tlipj'  sn}  ddI}-  labors  preparatory  to  » 

tcm.     Setting  out   with  thcae  motcrjal?,  Orif^n  Inid  tlie  roiiadation  of  a  wcll-orderoi 

Bjslem  of  Cliriatiim  ilogmati.     Yet  hiB  order  wdb  not  vcr;  exact.     The  giiln  of  s  ajsU'inatil 

doctrinnl  form  waa,  bowerer,  not  securoii  without  aiilislantinl  lose.     The  dodrii 

to  the  pro-mim<tsne  existence  of  God  being  piaeed  Bral,  in  tlio  regiilor  acliaiaBtie  ordof 

concealed  those  liritig  gertna  seated  in  niiin's  religious  feeling  or  eonlained  in  the  Mtut, 

of  religion,  wliicb  might  otberwiBe  hnvo  iofliienced  benoflclallj  the  hlitorlcal  detvlop 

of  Cliriatian  [loctrUie,  and  Ilie  doctrine  of  Sotcriology  was  left  com  para  tivel]'  niidov«lop«L  J 

OrlgeOBBjB:  "The  Apostles  taught  onlj  what  was  ncecssarj;  many  doctrliiea  « 
announced  by  ihctn  with  perfect  diitioctoess;  tliey  left  the  more  preciao  delcrminotkiii  si 
demonstrstion  of  many  dogmas  to  the  dianples  of  science,  who  were  to  build  up  a  scicutifll 
system  on  llio  basis  of  tlie  given  artides  of  fiiitli "  (De  Priac.,  Pratf.,  3  acq.).    The  principll 
that  a  aystomatlc  expositinn  shoiilil  begin  with  the  mnsidoration  of  thnt  whidi  is 
first,  la  expressly  endiinced  by  OHgcn  ( Tbni.  in  Joan.,  X.  176).  wliere,  in  an  aUe^riuil  ial«fi 
pretadoQ  of  (be  eating  of  the  SaheB,  he  snys:  !■■  eating,  one  should  begin  with  the  Iioad,  iflT 
one  should  SEit  out  from  tlie  highest  and  most  fundamentat  dogmas  concerning  llie  heavenM 
and  should  "lop  with  tbo  feet,  t.  t,  should  end  with  those  doctrines  which  relate  t 
realm  of  existence  which  <s  farthest  removed  from  ita  hoavenly  source,  whether  it  be  i 
that  which  is  most  molerial  or  to  the  STibterronean,  or  to  evil  spirits  and  impitre  denaona.  1 
The  order  of  presentation  in  the  four  books  respecting  fundamental  doctrina*  is  (M 
cording  to  the  oiillino  given  by  Redcpenning,  Orig.,  If.  270)  ne  follows:  "At  the  e 
mencemcnt  is  placed  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  clemal  source  of  all  existence,  as  point  a 
departure  for  an  eipositioo  in  which  the  knowledgo  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  U 
unfoldings  of  that  essence  Icadfl  on  to  the  genesis  of  the  eternal  in  the  world,  rii.: 
treated  spirits,  whose  fall  Brat  occasioned  the  creation  of  tlio  coarser  material  world. 
material  is  without  dilficulty  arranged  around  the  coclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Patha 
Son,  and  Spirit,  of  the  creation,  the  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.     All  this  is  contained  ll 
the  first  book  of  Origen's  work  on  fundamental  doctrines.     In  the  second  book  we  w 
npon  the  earth  na  it  now  is;  we  see  it  arising  out  of  an  ante-mundane  though  not 
lutely  clemal  matter,  in  time,  in  which  it  is  to  lead  its  changing  eilstenoc  imill  the  rt 
tion  and  emaneipation  of  tlie  fallen  spirits.     Into  tliia  world  comes  the  Son  of  God,  « 
tlic  God  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  who  ia  no  other  than  the  Father  of  .lestis  Christ ;  we  hed 
of  the  incnmntiou  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  ho  goes  fortli  from  the  Son  to  rauj 
into  the  iieorts  of  men,  of  the  psychical  In  man  in  distinction  from  tlie  purely  Bpiritual  a 
him,  of  the  piiriflcation  and  restoration  of  the  psychical  man  by  judgment  and  puniifaui 
and  of  otemni  salvation.     In  virtue  of  the  inalienable  freedom  belonging  to  llie  spirit,  fl 
fights  its  way  upward  In  the  face  of  tlie  evil  powera  of  the  spiritual  world  a 
temptations  from  within,  supported  by  Christ  himself  and  by  the  raeana  of  graco,  i.B.,b7d 
the  gilts  and  operations  of  the  tloly  Ghost.     This  freedom,  and  tlie  process  by  which  n 
l>eoan]es  free,  are  descrilicd  in  the  third  book.    The  (burth  hook  is  distinet  from  tlia  n 
and  independent,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  Iwuls  on  wliich  the  doctrine  of  tho  p 
ceding  books  rest!,  viz..  the  revelation  made  In  lloly  Scripture  "  (wliereas  later  di 
have  been  accuatomed  to  place  this  doctrine  l»fore  the  other  contents  of  their  systema).    ' 

Of  the  special  doctrines  of  Oigen,  the  followitig  are  those  most  worthy  of  notice. 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  he,  like  Irenn^us  and  olliers,  holds  it  to  be  apostolic  d 
that  God,  who  crmled  the  world  nut  of  nothing,  is  at  once  just  and  good,  l!ie  author  of  d| 
Old  (md  New  Testaments,  the  girer  of  the  law  and  tlm  Father  of  Jesus  Chriat,  whov 
horn  of  the  Virgin  through  tlie  infltience  of  the  tloly  Ghost,  and  bccano 
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roluntarj  solf-humiliation  {De  iVtne.,  I.  4).  He  oonceives  God  as  a  purely  spiritual  es- 
sence, not  fire,  nor  light,  nor  breath,  but  an  absolutely  immaterial  unit  (ftovdg  or  /vac,  ^ 
Princ.y  I.  96  seq.).  Only  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  immaterial  can  Qod  be  conceived  as 
absolutely  unchangeable,  for  all  that  is  material  is  mutable,  divisible,  and  perishable  (De 
PrinCf  II.  184).  The  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  unsearchable ;  the 
entire  fullness  of  the  divine  light  is  accessible  to  no  creature  (Tom.  in  Jo..,  II.  80  seq.).  Yet 
God  is  not  without  measure  and  limit,  he  is  self-limiting;  the  absolutely  unlimited  would  be 
unable  to  conceive  itself  (Tbm.  in  Matth.^  XIII.  569).  God's  omnipotence  is  limited  by  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  (  C.  CeU.y  III.  493).  The  Son  is  always  begotten  of  God  the  Father, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  light  always  begets  its  own  lustre,  or  as  the  will  proceeds 
outward  from  the  mind,  without  causing  a  division  of  the  latter  into  parts,  i.  e.,  without 
being  separated  from  the  mind  (De  Prine..,  I.  110  seq.).  In  all  which  the  Father  is  and 
has  the  Son  participates,  and  in  this  sense  a  community  of  essence  may  be  predicated  of 
him  and  the  Father ;  yet  he  is  (De  Orat,  222)  not  only  as  an  individual  (Kara  vrroKelfievoi) 
another  being  than  the  Father,  a  second  God  (C.  Cela,^  V.  608 :  Sebrepog  de6^),  but  he  is  also 
inferior  to  him  in  essence  (/car*  ovai€ev)^  in  so  far  as  his  existence  is  conditioned  and  depends 
on  that  of  the  Father ;  he  is  ^^,  but  not,  like  the  Father,  6  ded^^  he  knows  the  Father, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  less  perfect  than  is  the  Father's  knowledge  of  himself 
(Tbm.  in  Joh.^  XXXII.  449).  As  being  a  copy,  he  is  inferior  to  the  original,  and  is  so 
related  to  the  Father  as  we  are  to  him  (/Vo^t/i.  de  prine.^  I.  4) ;  at  least  in  that  measure  in 
which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  tower  above  all  creatures,  does  tlie  Father  tower  above 
themselves  (Ton.  in  Jo..,  XIII.  236).  In  relation  to  the  world,  tlie  Son  is  a  prototype, 
idea  Utuv  (C.  Cels.^  YI.  64).  In  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  unity  into  plurality,  the  Son 
is  the  first  term,  the  Spirit  the  second,  standing  next  to  the  created  world,  yet  himself 
belonging  to  the  Godhead  as  the  last  element  or  term  in  the  adorable  Trinity  (Tom.  in  Jo.^ 
YI.  1 33 :  r^  npoaiarvfrr^  rptddof).  The  Spirit  receives  all  which  be  is  and  has  through 
the  Son,  as  the  latter  also  receives  all  from  the  Father ;  he  is  the  mediator  of  our  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Son  (De  iVtnc.,  lY.  374).  Later  in  order  than  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  not  later  in  time,  is  the  entire  world  of  spirits,  created  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
numbering  more  than  we  can  calculate,  though  not  absolutely  innumerable  (De  Princ.,  II. 
219;  iy(igm.  de  princ.^  II.  6).  The  time  will  come  when  all  spiritual  beings  will  possess 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  same  perfect  measure  in  which  the  Son  possesses  it,  and  all 
shall  be  sons  of  God  in  the  same  manner  in  which  now  the  Only-begotten  alone  is  (Tom, 
in  Jo.,  I.  17),  being  themselves  deified  tlirough  participation  in  the  deity  of  the  Father 
( Tom.  in  Jo.,  II.  60 :  firroxv  '^VC  ixeivov  6t6rr]To^  dtoKotovfievoi),  so  that  then  God  will  be  all 
in  all  (De  Pnnc,  III.  318,  321). 

The  goodness  of  God  could  never  remain  inactive  nor  his  omnipotence  be  without 
objects  for  his  government,  hence  the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  liave  been  beg^in  in  any 
given  moment  of  time,  but  must  be  conceived  as  without  beginning  (De  Princ..,  III.  308). 
There  have  been  no  ssons  in  which  no  worlds  existed.  This  present  world  has,  nevertheless, 
had  a  commencement,  and  is  subject  to  decay,  and  the  duration  of  each  world-son,  and 
therefore  (since,  according  to  Origen,  the  number  of  the  sons  is  obviously  finite)  time  itself, 
\a  limited ;  God  could  not  foreknow  all  things  if  the  duration  of  the  world  was  unlimited 
( Tom.  in  Maith..,  XIII.  5C9).  God  did  not  find  matter  already  in  existence  and  then  merely 
communicate  shape  and  form  to  it,  but  he  himself  created  matter ;  otherwise  a  providence, 
older  than  God,  must  have  provided  for  the  possibility  of  his  expressing  his  thoughts  in 
material  forms,  or  a  happy  accident  must  have  played  the  rdle  of  providence  (De  Princ.^  II. 
1 64).  God,  who  in  himself  is  spaceless,  is  by  his  working  power  everywhere  present  in 
the  world,  just  as  the  architect  is  present  in  his  work,  or  as  tliQ  soul,  as  organ  of  senaa- 
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tion,  if  extended  thnNi|^ioot  the  bodj;  only  that  whidi  is  eTil  is  not  ilOed  hj 
(Ik  Orat^  p.  233 ;  De  Prine^  IL  172).  God  oomes  down  to  men,  noC  in  spttoe,  but  hj  his 
prorldenoe  {C.  Cds^  V.  586).  The  crested  hnmsn  spirit,  having  torned  swaj  from  the 
fuUness  of  the  divine  Ufe,  was  placed  in  a  material  enTironment,  but  is  free  to  dxwee 
between  the  good  and  the  bad;  the  Ucdllj  of  willing  and  the  power  which  men  maj  use 
for  good,  are  the  gift  of  God,  bot  man's  decisions  are  his  own  work.  Yet  even  in  this  God 
affords  ns  his  aid  through  his  Holj'  Spirit;  each  of  our  actions  reealts  from  a  mixture  of 
our  own  vcdition  and  of  divine  assistance  {Ik  PrmtL,  IIL;  A  A^  pc  672;  Jm  MattK,  XII. 
561).  Evil  is  the  turning  awaj  of  the  creature  fonn  the  fullness  of  true  being  to  empti- 
ness and  nothingness,  hence  a  privation ;  life  in  sin  is  a  life  of  death  (De  JVme^  L  109^ 
The  cause  of  evil  is  neither  God  nor  matter,  but  that  free  act  of  turning  awaj  from 
God,  which  God  did  not  command,  but  only  did  not  prevent  (CL  CeU.y  Til.  742).  In  the 
future  worid  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments,  but  at  last  evil  itself  must  become 
ancillarj  to  good ;  the  consequences  of  evil  cannot  endure  until  after  the  end  of  the  world ; 
at  the  end  of  all  things  will  take  place  the  ApokatatUuit,  the  restoration  of  all  things  to 
noity  with  God  (De  FHntc.,  III.  312  seq.).  The  evil  spirits,  at  thdr  head  the  devil,  tempt 
us  as  much  as  is  necessary  that  we  may  prove  ourselves  (C.  Ods^  VL  666);  but  even  tbej 
are  corrigible  and  shall  be  redeemed  (De  Prrac^  I.  156 ;  IIL  233).  Good  angels  stand  at 
our  side;  at  last  love  brought  the  Logos  himself  down  to  us,  and  led  him  to  sssume  not 
only  a  human  body,  but  also  a  complete,  rational,  human  soul  (De  /Vtnc,  11.  6 ;  IT.  32), 
To  numerous  ages  of  the  world  the  Logos  dkl  not  appear  himself;  in  the  present  aeon, 
whidb  is  already  drawing  near  to  its  end,  he  has  come  doim  as  a  Bedeemer,  to  lead  all 
things  back  to  God  (De  Prime^  II.  17).  The  divine  Log^os,  mightier  than  sin,  is  the  worid- 
redeeming  power ;  through  him  the  Almighty  God,  for  whom  nothing  is  irretrievably  loet, 
will  lead  all  men  back  to  full  and  Messed  life  (De  Prine^  I.  109,  324).  The  object  of 
future  puDishments  is  purificatiou ;  as  by  fire,  the  evil  in  us  will  be  extirpated  more  quidtlj 
in  those  who  are  purest,  less  qukdcly  in  the  impure ;  the  worst  sinners  will  continue  in 
these  punishments,  as  in  their  hell,  till  the  end  of  time ;  after  which  God  will  be  all  in  all, 
being  the  measure  and  the  form  of  all  the  motions  of  the  souls,  who  only  feel  and  behold 
him  (De  PHne.,  IIL  311). 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God,  and  contain  his  word,  or  his  revelations. 
The  doctrine  contained  in  them  has  already  made  its  way  as  revealed  truth  among  all 
peoples,  whereas  the  philosophical  systems  of  men,  with  all  their  proofs,  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  a  single  people,  much  less  of  all  nations.  That  the  Scrip- 
tures are  inspired  is  testified  not  only  by  the  fact  of  their  wide  propagation,  but  also  by 
the  impression  which  we  receive  in  reading  them;  for  we  then  feel  ourselves  touched  by 
the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  These  Scriptures  contain  pre-eminently  (irporryovfUvu^) 
matter  of  instruction,  and  inform  us  respecting  the  formation  of  the  world  and  other  mys- 
teries; in  the  next  place,  they  furnish  precepts  for  our  conduct  The  Gospel  and  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  stand  in  no  respect  behind  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Tlio  Old  Testa- 
ment Is  unveiled  in  the  New.  Tet  the  New  Testament  is  itself  not  tlie  end  and  oonsiim- 
mation  of  the  revelations  of  God,  but  it  is  related  to  the  complete  truth  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  it ;  it  awaits  its  unveiling  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  is  only  a 
shadow  and  image  of  those  things  which  shall  be  after  the  end  of  tlie  present  period  of  the 
world ;  it  is  temporary  and  not  immutable,  and  will  one  day  be  changed  into  an  eternal 
Gospel  (De  iVtnc,  III.  327 ;  IV.  1  seq. ;  61  seq. ;  364).  Even  a  Paul  and  a  Peter  descried 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tnith  (^0971.  in  Jerem,^  YIII.  174  seq. ;  Tom.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom^ 
V.  546).  Tlie  understanding  of  the  secret  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  their  alle- 
gorioal  interpretation  is  a  gracious  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  greatest  of  all  his  gifta; 
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Origcn  calls  it,  not — after  the  manner  of  hia  predecessors,  indudin^  Clement — GnoBia 
(which  designates  for  him  only  an  inferior  stage  of  knowledge),  but  Wisdom  (7  ^««  00^'a, 
a  Cds,,  VI.  639 ;  Sel  in  Ps.,  p.  668 ;  X^P^^I^  "7f  oo^ia^  or  Uyw  Mtl  ao^ac^  Sel  m  MaUk., 
p.  835).  Origen  designates  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  interpretation  or  interpretation  proper,  as  the  spiritual  in  opposition  to 
the  somatic ;  from  it  he  occasionally  distinguishes  also  moral  interpretation,  which  he  terms 
psychical  {De  Princ^  TV.  69).  (In  reality,  allegorical  interpretation  amounted  in  practice, 
in  the  case  of  all  those  passages  in  which  the  biblical  writer  did  not  himself  intend  to 
speak  allcgorically — which  intention,  it  is  true,  the  Alexandrians  always  imputed  to  him, 
when  the  literal  sense  failed  to  edify  themselves— only  to  a  species  of  aphoristicai  philosO' 
phizing  on  the  occasion  of  Bible  passages.) 

The  eclectic  Platonist,  Celsus,  incorrectly  supposed  by  Origen  to  be  an  Epicurean  (and 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Epicurean  of  tlie  same  name  who  lived  about 
170  A.  D.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  tlie  PseudomanUa)  wrote  about  the  year  200  a 
7j6yo^  okndiK  against  the  Christians,  in  which  he  combats  Christianity,  partly  from  the 
Jewish  and  partly  from  his  own  philosophical  stand-point,  reducing  its  historical  basis  to 
an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  opposing  to  the  Christian  idea  of  forbearing  love 
tlie  idea  of  justice ;  to  faith  in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  faith  in  an  eternal,  rational 
order  of  the  universe;  to  the  doctrine  of  Ood  incarnate,  the  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  God, 
whose  influence  on  earthly  things  is  exerted  only  indirectly,  and  to  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  matter  and  of  the  future  existence  of 
the  soul  alone.  Celsus  finds  the  cause  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  fear 
and  hope  excited  among  the  uncultured  masses,  who  were  incapable  of  rising  above  sen* 
suous  conceptions,  by  threats  and  promises  with  reference  to  their  future  condition.  In 
return,  Origen,  in  his  reply,  written  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  asserts  the 
reasonableness  and  demonstrableness  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  finds  his  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Ailfilled  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  (Contra  Celmm,  I.  366),  in  the 
miracles  which  were  daily  performed  on  the  sick  and  on  persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
through  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  («&.,  I.  321  etal.)^  in  the  victorious  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  sanctifying  power,  and  in  the  conspicuous  purity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  midst  of  general  corruption  (»&.,  I.  323 ;  III.  466).  Origen  then  seeks  to 
establish  the  single  dogmas  of  Christianity  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  irept 
apX^.  The  right  of  the  Christian  communities  to  exist,  against  the  will  of  the  state,  Is 
founded  by  Origen  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  g^ven  by  God  and  is  higher  than  the 
written  law  (C.  Cfeto.,  V.  604). 

The  Uter  adherents  of  Orthodoxy,  the  form  and  character  of  which  were  Aindamentally 
influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Origin  (see  above,  g  82,  end)  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  Christianity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  opposed  him, 
receiving  with  favor  his  apologetical,  but  rejecting  his  systematk^'  work,  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Arians,  and  afterward  Pelagians,  appealed  to  him  as  an  authority.  In  his  writings 
lay  combined  (as  in  more  recent  times  in  the  writing^  and  views  of  Schleiermacher)  the 
germs  of  opposed  tlieological  systems,  whidi  at  a  later  period  were  to  attain  to  an  inde- 
pendent development  The  same  Justinian  who  (in  a.  d.  529)  broke  up  the  school  of  tbo 
Neo-Platonists,  condemned  (about  540)  Origenism  in  nine  anathemas. 

§  84.  While  Chrietological  specnlation  was  developed  chiefly  by 
Hellenistic  theologians,  the  Latin  teachers  of  the  Church  gave  promi- 
nence more  especially  to  Uie  general  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
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as  contained  in  tlie  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  as  also  to  antbn 
pological  and  ethical  qnestioiiB.     MiiiutiuB  Felix,  a  lioman  attorney^] 
defended,  without  toucliing  on  Christology,  tbe  belief  of  the  Chris- ] 
tianB  in  tiie  unity  of  God.     He  sought  to  show  that  this  belief  wita 
held  by  the  mogt  distinguigbed  philosophers ;  lie  combated  sharply  the 
polytlieisni  of  the  popular  faith,  as  opposed  to  reason  and  the  moral 
sense,  and  miuntaincd,  against  various  objections,  tlie  Christian  doe 
trinea  of  the  penshablenesa  of  tbe  world,  the  imperiahability  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    With  less  elegance  of  form,  btrt  _ 
greater  completeness  of  detail,  and  yet  often  more  superficially  thaa;J 
thoroughly,  tbe  same  theme  is  handled  by  Arnobius,  who  also  payu 
some  attention  to  the  Christological  question,  attempting  to  prove  tlie* 
deity  of  Christ  by  bis  miracles,     lie  holds  tbe  belief  in  God's  exist- 
ence to  be  innate.     With  Jnetin  and  Irenffius,  he  denies  the  natural 
Immortality  of  the  eoul,  whose  nature  he  regards  as  intermediate  be- 
tween tbe  divine  and   material,  and  he  opposes  the  Platonic  arga- 
ments  for  the  pre-existence  and  post-existence  of  the  soid,  reserving 
bis  favor  only  for  tbe  theological  and  moral  argument.     The  rheto- 
rician Lactantius  unites  In  his  tbeologico-philosophical  writings  agree- 
ablenesB  of  foiin  and  Ciceronian  purity  of  style  with  a  tolerabljr 
eomprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  his  subject-matter;  yet  his 
slways  clear  and  facile  presentation  sometimes  lacks  in  tboronghneas 
and  profundity.     lie  sets  the  Christian  doctrine  as  the  revealed  truth 
over-aguinst  the  polytheistic  religion   and   the   ante-Christian   phi- 
losophy, both  of  which  he  makes  war  upon  as  being  false  and  per- 
nicious, altbongb  confessing  that  no  opinion  is  without  some  elements 
ol  troth ;  but  affirming  that  he  only  can  rightly  point  out  these  ele- 
ments who  has  been  taught  of  God.     The  union  of  true  wisdom  with 
true  religion  is  the  end  which  he  seeks  to  furtlicr  by  bis  writings. 
The  rejection  of  polytheism,  tbe  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
Christology,  are  for  him  the  successive  stages  of  religious  knowledge. 
True  virtue  rests  on  true  religion ;  its  end  is  not  itself,  but  eternal 
blessedness. 

The  •|■ull>f^•ll«I  work  or  WnnllBi  rtUx  th  Bnt  publiihfd  wlih  lh>  work  oT  AniuUiu  jidft  0aitM 
(Rome,  IMS).  >t  bclnc  auppuHi]  in  bs  !)»  bii  (elrblh)  bunt  of  Iba  Uticr  'ork  i  iii»lcr  lu  iin>|irr 
of  Ocbirlu.  Hurl  u  n  irurk  dT  UlnnLlat  FsUi.  It  «u  Hnl  «llt«l  by  Fniii  Itelrtaln  (Hcl'lrlberi.  ISM), ' 
IB  Um  HllUun  «(  Amoblui  (Bume.  1M&  no.  inil  In  Dim  rrfcnt  (luKt  br  Uii<)i><.t  (UmnnMlB.  t 
KDHVUnil  (Hamhnrf,  HM).  Wiirall  (Zarirh,  ISSS).  LObkfrt  (wllh  Innilulim  onrt  »ni»>FnliiiT.  t*l| 
I9M).  )>T  t^oc-  Otblir,  In  Omi\nrit  WM.  Paimm  Jbelf.  Lit.  tti.  (Lolptli^  ntSi.  >nd  bj  I.  Kaft 
(PkUrhnrn.  IMit,  uriil  Alidlr  by  Bilm.  VImu.  liCI  (Mealnic  p.  MS). 

Th'-work  •><  AmnMni,  .4i;r«m»  Omlx.  m 'nt  priniol  m  Ilnmc  In  IMt;  lannrmiillr  llku  (m 
paUlthwl  lit  LalHo,  lil^  tdlud  17  Job.  Coa.  OnlU,  st  tblK  1U4  •dli»)  l>r  UlhlibniKU,  u4 
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^enAort^  Bibl  pair.  €oel  Lot,  YoL  XIT.,  edited  hj  Fnuu  Oehler,  Lelpele,  ISie.    On  Arnoblai,  se«  B. 
KloMnuuin,  Amob.  ic  Luertihu,  In  the  PhUologut,  VoL  XXVI.  186T.  pp.  IMS-SMl 

The  works  of  Laotaotiiu,  of  which  the  Jnatitut.  Die.  were  the  first  U>  ftpp««r  tn  print  (Sablaon,  1405  seq^ 
Bonne,  1470  seq.,  etcX  have  been  printed  very  often ;  more  reoent  editions  are  those  by  J.  L.  B&neniana 
(Leipsic,  17WX  J.  B.  Le  Bran  and  Nic.  Lenglet-Dofresnoy  (Paris,  1T48>,  O.  F.  Fritisohe,  in  Oorsdorf 's  BibL, 
tola.  X.  and  XI.  (Leipslo,  1S4S-44X  and  in  J.  P.  Migne'a  BiU  (Paris,  1844). 

The  short  work  of  Minutius  Felix  (who  lived  probably  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  in  some  of  his  ideas  follows  in  the  path  of  Tertullian),  marked  by  graceful- 
ness of  style  and  mildness  of  spirit,  contains  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
Cascilius  by  the  Christian  Octavius.  Caecilius  urges,  that  in  view  of  our  uncertainty  re- 
specting all  supra-terrestrial  things,  men  should  not  with  vain  self-conceit  allow  them- 
selves to  judge  respecting  them,  but  that  men  should  retain  and  respect,  in  regard  to  them^ 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  that,  if  they  will  philosophize,  they  should  confine 
themselves,  like  Socrates,  to  the  things  which  relate  to  man,  while  in  relation  to  other 
things  they  find,  with  Socrates  and  the  Academics,  their  true  wisdom  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  ignorance.  Quod  supra  ett^  nihil  ad  noa.  Con/esaae  imperiHae  summa  prudentia  est  In 
reply  to  this  argumentation  (which,  of  course,  was  equally  good  for  men  of  all  religions, 
including  Christians,  when  their  religion  should  once  have  become  dominant  and  traditional), 
Octavius  answers,  first,  by  pointing  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  combination  of 
theoretical  skepticism  with  actual  adherence  to  a  traditional  religion.  Octavius  approves 
the  requirement  of  self-knowledge,  but  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  affirmations  of  Csecilius 
respecting  the  incognoscibility  of  the  transcendent,  that  in  the  universe  all  things  are  so 
intimately  united  to  each  other,  that  the  human  cannot  be  known  without  the  divine  {ut 
nisi  divinitatis  rcUionem  dUigenier  excusseris^  nesciaa  humanitatis).  Besides,  continues  Octa- 
vius, our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  so  uncertain ;  such  knowledge  is  our  prerogative,  as 
beings  endowed  with  speech  and  reason,  and  it  results  for  us  from  our  observation  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  especially  from  our  observation  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
structure  of  all  organized  beings,  and,  above  all,  in  man  (Quid  enim  potest  esse  tarn  apertum^ 
tarn  confessum^  tamque  perspicuum^  quum  ocvdos  in  codum  sushUeris  et  qu<ie  sunt  infra  circoque 
htstraveris,  quam  esse  aliquod  numen  praestantissimae  meniiSf  quo  omnis  naiura  inspiretur, 
moveatur.  alatur^  gubemetur  t^^Ipsa  praeeipue  format  nostras  pukhritudo  Deum  fatHur  arH- 
ficem;  nihU  in  homine  membrorum  est,  quod  non  et  necessitatis  causa  sit  et  decoris.  Kec 
universiiati  solummodo  Deu^,  sed  et  partibus  consulit).  The  unity  of  the  order  of  nature  proves 
the  unity  of  the  Deity.  God  is  infinite,  almighty,  and  eternal ;  before  the  world  he  was  to 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  world  (Ante  mundum  sibi  ipsejuit  pro  mundo).  lie  is  fully  known 
only  to  himself,  being  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding  of  man. 
On  account  of  his  unity  he  needs  no  peculiar  or  specifying  name;  the  word  God  is  sufficient. 
Kvcn  to  the  popular  contciousness  the  intuition  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  is  not  foreign  {si 
Deus  dedent,  etc.);  it  Is  expressly  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  philosophers.  Even  Epicurus, 
who  denied  to  the  gods  activity,  though  not  existence,  saw  a  unity  in  nature ;  Aristotle 
recognizes  a  unique  divine  power,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  providence,  Plato  speaks 
in  the  Timaeus  almost  like  a  Christian,  when  he  calls  God  the  father  and  architect  of  the 
world,  adding  that  he  is  difficult  to  be  known  and  is  not  to  be  publicly  proclaimed ;  for  the 
Christians,  too,  regard  Qod  as  the  father  of  all  things,  and  they  proclaim  him  publicly  only 
then,  when  they  are  called  on  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth.  In  this  view  it  may  be  held 
either  tlmt  the  CHiristians  are  philosophers,  or  that  the  philosophers  were  already  Cliris- 
tian.  The  gods  of  the  heatlien  are  deified  kings  or  inventors.  The  faith  of  our  ancestors 
sliould  not  determine  our  own ;  the  ancients  were  credulous  and  took  pleasure  in  miracu- 
lous narratives,  which  we  recognize  us  fables ;  for  if  such  things  as  are  narrated  Lad  takea 
21 
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place,  they  would  also  be  taking  place  to-daj;  but  thej  did  not  take  place,  beoaiue  it 
impossible  that  thej  should.  It  is  the  poets  who  most  prejudice  the  interests  of  truth, 
when  thej  ensnare  us  in  their  sweet  illusions ;  Plato  was  right  in  banishing  them ;  the 
mjths  of  the  heathen  religions  are  lenient  toward  vice.  Impure  demons,  assuming  the  title 
of  Gods,  have  thus  secured  the  worship  of  men.  The  true  God  is  omnipresent :  Mque  non 
tanium  nobis  proximus^  sed  in/usus  est;  ncn  solum  in  oculis  ^us^  sed  et  in  sinu  vivimus.  The 
world  is  perishable,  man  is  immortaL  God  will  renew  our  bodies,  just  as  in  the  actual 
economy  of  nature  all  things  are  periodically  renewed ;  the  belief  that  the  soul  alone  is 
immortal  is  a  half-truth;  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  a  fable,  though 
even  in  this  doctrine  there  is  contained  a  foreshadowing  of  truth.  It  is  right  that  a  better 
lot  should  fall  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  heathen,  for  not  to  know  God  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  justify  punishment,  while  the  knowledge  of  God  is  a  ground  of  pardon ;  besides, 
the  moral  hfe  of  the  Christians  is  better  than  that  of  the  heathen.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
predestination  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  justice  of  God  nor  with  human  freedom ;  for 
God  sees  beforehand  what  will  be  the  characters  of  men,  and  determines  their  fate  accord- 
ingly ;  fate  is  only  the  sentence  of  God  {Quid  enim  aliud  est/atum^  quam  quod  de  tmoquoqwe 
nostrum  Deusfatus  est?).  Sufferings  serve  to  test  the  quality  of  Christians  and  to  confirm 
them  m  their  contests  with  adverse  powers.  They  are  right  in  refraining  from  worldly 
pleasures,  which  are  of  doubtful  character  in  moral  and  religrious  regards. 

In  the  work  written  soon  after  300  by  Amobius,  the  African,  **  against  the  Heathen  ** 
{Adversus  Gentes)^  the  polytheism  of  the  popular  faith  is  opposed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  work  of  Minutius,  though  with  greater  fullness.  Amobius  denounces 
polytheism  as  absurd  and  immoral,  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  eternal  God,  in 
whom,  he  says,  the  Hellenic  gods  themselves,  in  case  tliey  existed,  must  have  liad  their 
origin,  and  who  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Zeus,  the  son  of  Saturn.  Amobius 
energetically  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  myths  concerning  the  gods.  The 
doubt  whether  the  highest  God  exists  at  all  he  considers  (I.  31)  unworthy  of  refutation, 
since  the  belief  fb  Grod  is  inborn  in  all  men ;  even  the  bmte  animals  and  the  plants,  if  they 
could  speak,  would  proclaim  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe  (I.  33).  Qod  is  infinite  and 
eternal,  the  place  and  space  of  all  things  (I.  31).  In  distinction  from  Minutius  Felix,  how- 
ever, Amobius  seeks  also  to  answer  the  reproach  of  those  who  affirmed  that  the  gods  were 
angry  with  the  Christians,  not  because  they  worshiped  the  etemal  God,  but  because  they 
held  a  man  who  was  cmcified  as  a  criminal  to  be  a  God  (I.  36  seq.).  To  this  Amobius 
replies  that  Christ  might  justly  be  called  God  on  account  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  him 
on  the  human  race ;  he  was,  however,  also  God  in  reality,  as  appears  from  his  miraculous 
works  and  his  power  to  transform  the  opinions  and  characters  of  men.  Amobius  lays 
very  great  weight  on  the  argument  from  miracles.  Philosophers,  he  says  (II.  11),  like 
Plato,  Cronius,  and  Numenius  (cf.  above,  pp.  237-238),  whom  the  pagans  believe,  were 
perhaps  morally  pure,  and  learned  in  the  sciences,  but  they  could  not,  like  Clirist,  work 
miracles ;  they  could  not  calm  the  sea,  heal  the  blind,  etc,  and  consequently  we  must  regard 
Christ  as  higher  than  they  and  give  more  credence  to  his  aflfirmations  concerning  hidden 
things  than  to  theirs.  In  respect  of  terrestrial  and  supra-terrestrial  things,  all  are  compelled 
to  believe;  the  Christian  believes  Christ  (II.  8  seq.)-  It  was  necessary  tliat  Christ  should 
appear  on  earth  as  a  man,  because,  if  he  had  come  down  to  it  in  his  original  nature,  he 
could  not  have  been  seen  by  men  nor  have  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
Arnobius  combats,  with  Justin,  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  is  by  nature 
immortal,  and  particularly  the  opinion  that  knowledge  is  reminiscence;  in  answer  to  the 
argument  brought  forward  in  the  Meno,  he  says  that  the  slave  who  answered  correctly  the 
geometrical  questions  of  Socrates,  did  so,  not  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  already 
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existing  in  him,  but  in  consequence  of  intelligent  reflection  (nan  rerum  seienHa  9ed  inteUi- 
gentia)  and  of  the  methodical  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  put  to  him  (II.  24).  A 
man  who  from  his  birth  should  have  lived  in  complete  solitude  would  show  no  signs  of 
intellect  and  by  no  means  be  filled  with  notions  of  supra-terrestrial  things  perceived  in  a 
previous  life.  Equally  false  is  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  that  the  souls  of  men  perish ;  if 
tliat  were  so,  it  would  be  not  only  the  greatest  error,  but  foolish  blindness,  to  restrain  the 
passions,  since  there  would  be  no  future  reward  awaiting  us  for  so  violent  a  labor  (XL  30). 
The  immortality,  which  heathen  philosophers  infer  from  the  supposed  divine  nature  of  the 
soul,  is  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a  gift  of  God^s  grace  (II.  32).  The  true  worship  of 
God  consists,  not  in  bringing  offerings,  but  in  having  right  views  concerning  the  Deity 
{opinio  rdigionem  facU  et  recta  de  divis  mens^  VII.,  51  Or.). 

At  about  the  same  time  when  Amobius  wrote,  Firmianus  Lactantius,  the  rhetorician 
and  Christian  convert,  composed  his  JnsUtutiones  Divinae ;  of  this  work  he  prepared  an 
abridgment:  Epitome  Divinarum  JnsUtuiionum  ad  Pentadium  fratrem  (in  which  he  says  that 
Christ  was  bom,  in  round  numbers,  300  years  before  then,  ch.  43).  Other  extant  works  of 
his  are:  Liber  de  opificio  Dei  ad  Demetrianum ;  De  ira  Dei  liber;  De  moriibus persecuiorum 
liber;  Fragmenta  and  (Jarmina,  Jerome  (Cot,  ch.  80)  calls  Lactantius  a  pupil  of  Amo- 
bius; yet'  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  writings  of  his  having  stood  in  such  a  relation 
jto  Amobius.  In  the  Inst  Div.  (V.  1-4)  he  mentions  particularly  as  his  predecessors  Ter- 
tullian,  Minutius  Felix,  and  Cyprian  (who  lived  200-258  A.  D.,  and  labored  especially  for 
the  unity  of  the  Cliurch,  and  to  whom  belongs  the  dictum :  habere  jam  non  potest  Deum 
pairem,  qui  ecclesiam  ncn  habet  mairim\  but  not  Amobius,  and  the  content  of  his  work 
shows  also,  apparently,  no  signs  of  Amobianic  influence.  TertuUian  did  not  satisfy  him 
in  the  matter  otform ;  of  Minutius  Felix  he  makes  laudatory  mention,  saying  that  his  work 
shows  that,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  he  would 
have  been  able  fully  to  meet  all  its  requirements ;  but  Cyprian,  he  says,  uses  language 
that  is  too  mystical  for  the  apologetic  purpose ;  he  fails  in  his  method  of  demonstration, 
since  his  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  biblical  writings  could  carry  no  conviction  to  un- 
believers. Lactantius  evidently  composed  his  Instituiiones  and  also  his  Epitome  of  them  at 
a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  yet  received  public  recognition ;  the  addresses  to  Con- 
stantino as  the  protector  of  the  Christians  were  inserted  in  his  principal  work  either  by 
himself  or  by  others  at  a  later  epoch.  Tlie  work  De  opificio  Dei  grounds  the  belief  in 
God's  existence  on  the  adaptations  seen  in  the  forms  of  the  organic  world,  in  pointing  out 
which  Ijactantius  goes  into  very  minute  details.  In  the  Instituiiones  Lactantius  proposes 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  Christianity  to  exist,  but  also  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  doctrine  itself  (IV.  1  seq. ;  V.  4),  and  to  combine  the  wisdom  whereby 
polytheism  is  destroyed,  and  the  tme  God  known  and,  in  his  quality  of  Father,  loved, 
with  the  religion  which  worships  him  as  Lord  of  all ;  but  knowledge,  he  says,  must  pre- 
cede worship.  The  highest  good  for  man  is  neither  pleasure,  which  the  animals  also 
enjoy,  nor  even  virtue,  which  is  only  the  way  to  it,  but  religion.  For  humanity  is  synony- 
mous with  justice,  but  justice  is  piety,  and  piety  is  the  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  (Inst.,  III.  11  seq.;  IV.  4;  V.  1).  Lactantius  presupposes  in  the  Inst  Div.  (what  in 
the  De  opific.  Dei  he  demonstrates  in  full),  as  something  scarcely  ever  doubted,  that  the 
rational  order  of  the  world  proves  the  existence  of  a  divine  providence  (InBt.y  I.  2 :  nemo 
est  enim  tarn  rudis,  tarn  feris  mortbus^  qui  non,  oculos  sues  in  coektm  toUens,  tametsi  nesciat, 
aijus  dei  providentia  regatur  hoe  omne  quod  cemitur,  aHquam  tamen  esse  inteUigat  ex  ipsa 
rerum  magnitudine^  motu,  dispositions^  con^tantia,  utilitate^  pulchritudine,  temperationt,  nee 
posse  fieri  qtiin  id,  quod  mirahUi  ratione  constat,  consilio  majori  aUquo  sit  instructum).  Ho 
then  turns  to  the  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  he  infers  fVom  the  perfection 
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of  God  M  the  ctenMl  Spiril  (AmC  L  3 
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4AdL  MS  j^fkai  tmt  mitt  mum,  lUimm  wbd  mmtmimt    A  plsnEtr  of  Gods  vooU 
^rmhOaXj  of  the  dhine  pover,  from  wtucfa  its  periihableimi  vodd  fbOov.    Sewral  Gods, 
if  tbej  eziitod.  mig^t  will  oppo«to  tfamgrn.  whtnat  eontnixiaDs  voold  ari 
wtDcfa  woolddestfOT  tiae  order  of  the  world:  oalr  on  the  cood^saon  of  a 
esittDg  and  eoDtroDingaD  the  parto  of  the  world,  can  the  whole  sobBst:  faenee  the  world 
■mat  neoeaaarilj  be  directed  bj  the  will  of  one  being  (L  3).    As  the  human  bodr  is  gor- 
cned  bj  ooe  spirit,  so  the  world  bj  God  (iWL).    Beings  that  must  obex  the  ooe  God  are 
Mi  3ods  (iML).    To  the  anitj  of  God  bear  witness  not  onhr  prophets  (L  A\  bat  also  poets 
and  philosophers — not  as  thcugh  the  latter  had  rigfatlj  known  the  trcth.  bnt  hwante  the 
power  of  tmth  is  so  great  that  it  enlightens  men  eren  against  their  wHl  (L  S) ;  no  philo- 
sophical school  is  altogether  withoot  dements  of  truth  (VH.  T).    In  his  appeal  to  the 
pkdosophkal  witnesses  to  die  nnitj  of  God.  Laccantins  eridnitlT  follows  in  sobstance 
mootias  Fefix;   both  of  them  draw  their  information  cfaieflr  from  Oeero's  work  Dt 
JffliMra  Deormm;  bat  Lactantias  is  far  from  agreeing  with  Hinotias  Felix  in  his  fiiTorabls 
jodgment  of  philosopbers,  for  be  affirms,  with  TertnUian,  that  heathen  refigion  awl  phl- 
Issophy  are  each  false  and  misleading,  and  places  them  in  contrast  with  the  trath  lemaled 
hf  God  (L  1 ;  IIL  1  H  /mus.).  employing  against  the  philosopbers  the  bib&cal  proposition 
that  the  wiadom  of  men  is  foolislmess  with  God.    The  third  book  of  the  tmtL  is  expresslj 
deroted  to  showing  the  nullitjr  of  philosophr  {jkHotopkiam  fwoqme  otiemdere  famm  inmnr  ei 
/itUasii,  miammierrore  nbiaio  vtriioM pajejada  daraoaL  ULt.    FkHotapkia  ^rnaaH 
Ham,  worn  ^pss  mxpiaiiia  est  ibid.).    Fhflosopbr  most  be  either  knowledge  or  opiiuon. 
edge  (and  hero  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  natnre.  natural  {diiloeopbT.  is  chieflj  meant) 
is  unattainable  hj  man ;  he  cannot  draw  it  out  of  his  own  mind,  since  the  power  to  do  this 
belongs  onljr  to  God  and  not  to  man  {mortaiig  nahtra  son  eapU  §ciemtiam  aain  ^aoe  vemiat 
esdrinseetu)  ;  we  know  not  the  causes  of  things,  as  Socrates  and  the  Academics  rigfatlj  teach. 
Hence  not  philosophr.  but  rerelation,  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.     IHalectic  is 
useless  (III.  13).     In  Ethics  the  opinioDS  of  philosopbers  differ  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
FhjB'va.     In  order  to  choose  from  among  them,  we  must  be  alreadj  wise,  whi<^  ret  we 
were  to  learn  to  be  from  the  philosophers ;  moreorer.  the  skeptical  Academic  admonishes 
US  nerer  to  beliere  in  anr  school,  whereby  he  evidentlj  destroys  even  the  possilnlitT  of  our 
believing  in  his  own  doctrines.     What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  flv  to  the  giver  of  true 
wisdom  ?     After  his  refutation  of  false  religion  and  philosophv.  Lactantius  turns  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  attempts  to  show  that  God  so  ordered  all  things 
from  the  beginning,  that  as  the  end  of  the  worid  {i.  «.,  the  expiration  of  the  G.000  vears  to 
which  its  duration  was  limited)  drew  near,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
come  down  to  the  earth  and  suffer,  in  order  to  build  up  a  temple  for  God  and  lead  men  to 
righteousness.     He  founds  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Logos  and  Son  of  God  mainly  on  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  {Inst,,  IT.).     Father  and  Son  are  one  God,  because  their  spirit 
and  will  are  one ;   the  Father  cannot  be  truly  worshiped  without  the  Son  (IV.  29).     (The 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  recognized  by  Lactantius  as  a  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  but  only  as 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.)    The  temple  of  God  erected  by  Christ  is  the  Catholic 
Church  {Inst.,  IV.  30).     Justice  consists  in  piety  and  equity;  piety  is  its  source,  equity, 
which  rests  on  the  recognition  of  the  essential  equality  of  men.  is  its  power  and  energy 
(V.  14).     Both  the  source  and  the  power  of  justice  remained  hid  for  the  philosophers,  since 
they  had  not  the  true  religion,  but  to  the  Christians  they  have  become  known  by  revela- 
tion (V.  15).    Virtue  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  true  worship,  which  consists. 
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not  in  sacrifices,  but  in  pure  intentions  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  toward  God 
and  man  (Inst ,  VL).  Not  the  suppression  of  the  passions,  nor  their  restraint,  but  the 
right  employment  of  them,  is  the  part  of  virtue  (VI.  16) ;  even  God  is  sometimes  angp'y 
{De  Ira  Dei),  Justice  has  been  clothed  by  God  in  the  semblance  of  folly,  in  order  thus  to 
point  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  true  religion ;  justice  would  indeed  be  folly  if  no  future 
reward  was  reserved  for  virtue.  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  the  laudable  intention  of  defend- 
ing virtue ;  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  tlieir  aim,  and  their  exertions  remained 
vain  and  useless,  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  erroneously  imagined  that  virtue  was  to  be  sought 
on  its  own  account,  and  that  it  had  its  reward  in  itself  alone  (/iwt,  V.  18 :  qui  saercL- 
rnenium  hcmiinis  ignorant  ideoque  ad  hanc  vitam  temporcUem  re/erunt  omntd,  quanta  sit  vis 
justitiae  scire  non  possunt ;  nam  et  quum  de  virlute  disputant  quamvis  inidligant  aerumnis  ae 
miseriis  esse  pUnissimam,  tamen  expetendam  ajurU  sua  causa ;  efus  enim  praemia  qu€te  sunt 
aetema  et  immortalia,  nutto  modo  vident;  sie  rebus  omnibus  ad  hane  praeaentem  vitam  relatis 
virtutem  plane  ad  stuUitiam  redigunt  Inst,  Y.  18 :  virtus  et  msreedem  suam  Deojudice  aeci- 
piet  et  vivet  ae  semper  vigebit;  quae  si  tollas,  nihil  potest  in  vita  hominum  tarn  inutile,  torn 
stuUum  videri  esse  quam  virtus.  Inst,^  YI.  9 :  nee  aliter  virtus  quum  per  ss  dura  sit,  haberi 
pro  bono  potest^  quam  si  aeerbitatem  suam  maxima  bono  pense£).  In  this  manner  Lactantlus 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  (whose  existence  is  the  result,  not  of  the  act  of 
generation,  but  of  divine  creation,  De  Opif.  Dei,  19)  is  immortal,  and  divinely-ordered 
rewards  await  the  virtuous  in  the  future  world  (InsL,  Y.  18^  without  which  virtue  would 
be  useless.  The  world  exists  for  man,  man  for  immortality,  and  immortality  for  the  eternal 
worship  of  God.  The  conviction  of  man*s  immortality  Lactantius  seeks  to  Justify,  first,  on 
the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  by  arguments  deemed  sufBcient  to 
compel  belief  {Inst,  YI.  1  seq.).  The  arguments  which  Plato  borrows  fh>m  the  automatism 
and  the  intellectuality  of  the  soul  seem  to  him  insufficient,  since  other  authorities  can  be 
cited  against  them  (InsL,  YII.  8).  The  soul  can  exist  without  the  body,  for  is  not  God  incor- 
poreal ?  It  will  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of  the  body,  since  it  is  capable  of  knowing 
and  worshiping  God,  the  Eternal ;  without  immortality  virtue  would  not  have  that  worth 
which  it  in  fact  possesses,  nor  would  vice  receive  the  punishment  which  befits  it  {Inst,  YII. 
1 0  seq.).  Our  souls,  when  raised,  will  be  clothed  by  God  with  bodies  (YII.  23).  First, 
the  righteous  will  arise  to  beatific  life ;  at  the  second  resurrection  the  unr^jfateous  or  un- 
believing will  be  reawakened,  and  that  to  eternal  torments  (YIL  26). 


SECOND  SECTION. 

The  Patristio  Philosophy  aftke  the  Counoil  of  Nice. 

§  85.  After  the  Christian  religion  had  attained  to  recognized  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  in  the  Roman  state,  and  the  fundamental 
dogmas  had  been  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  (at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  825),  Christian  thought  directed  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
more  special,  internal  elaboration  of  the  doctrines  which  had  now 
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been  defined  and  agreed  upon  in  general  terms,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  work  of  demonstrating  them  on  grounds  either  of  Christiaa  or  of 
philosophical  theolc^.    The  contests  between  heresj  and  orthodoxy 
awakened  the  prodnctive  energy  of  thought.     Philosophico-theologi- 
cal  speculation  was  most  coltivated  in  the  period  next  following  by 
the  school  of  Origen.    The  most  prominent  representatiye  of  this  school 
is  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa  (331-394),  the  first,  who  (after  the  defence,  chiefly 
by  Athanasios  himself,  of  the  Christological  dogma  against  the  Ariana 
and  Sabellians)  songht  to  establish  by  rational  considerations  the  whole 
complex  of  orthodox  doctrines,  thongb,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
n^lect  the  argument  drawn  from  biblical  passages.     In  his  scientific 
method  Or^ory  follows  Origen ;  but  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter,  only  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  the  orthodox  dogmas ;  he  com- 
bats expressly  such  theorems  as  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
before  the  body,  and  deviates  from  the  approved  faith  of  the  Chorch 
only  in  his  leaning  toward  the  theory  of  a  final  restoration  of  all  things 
to  communion  with  Gt>d.    He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  divine  Trinity  and  of  the  resurrection  of  roan  to  renewed  life. 
Gr^ory  r^ards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  just  mean  between 
Jewish  monotheism,  or  Monarchianism,  and  pagan  polytheisnu     To 
the  question,  why  three  divine  persons  are  not  three  Qods  rather  than 
one,  he  replies,  that  the  word  God  (^eo?)  designates  the  divine  essence, 
which  is  one,  and  not  the  person ;  his  investigations,  occasioned  by 
this  problem,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  divine  essence  to  the 
individuals  in  the  Godhead,  are  in  a  certain  respect  an  anticipation 
of  the  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  origin  of  the  human 
soul  is  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  body ;  it  is  everywhere  present 
in  its  body ;  it  survives  the  body,  and  has,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  a  spaceless  existence ;  but  it  has  the  power  to  find  again,  from 
amidst  the  whole  mass  of  existing  matter,  the  particles  which  be- 
longed to  its  body,  and  to  reappropriate  them,  so  that  at  the  resurrec- 
tion it  will  again  clothe  itself  in  its  body.    Gr^ory  lays  great  weight 
on  human  freedom  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  only  on  condition  of  this  freedom,  he  argues,  can  we  be  con- 
vinced of  God's  justice  in  the  acceptance  of  some  and  the  rejection 
of  others ;  God  foresaw  how  each  man  would  decide,  and  determined 
his  fate  accordingly.     Moral  evil  is  the  only  real  evil ;  it  was  neoes* 
sary  in  view  of  human  fireedom,  without  which  man  would  not  be 
essentially  superior  to  the  animaL     In  view  of  this  justificaticm  of 
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the  moral  order  of  the  world,  Gregory  repels  the  Manichsean  daalism 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  principle.  From  Ood's  superabundant 
goodness  and  from  the  negative  nature  of  evil  follows  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  beings ;  pnnishmeut  serves  for  purification ;  there  will  be 
no  place  left  for  evil,  when  the  will  of  Ood  is  triumphant 

Th«  works  of  Grcgorj  of  NySM  lutTo  been  pnbllthed  In  part  bj  L.  Slbnnt  (Basel,  1502  tnd  1671)  tnd 
others ;  •  eompleter  edition,  bj  Morellas  (Paris,  1G16).  Single  works  of  his  hare  been  edited  bj  Tarloos 
men^  notably,  in  reeent  times,  the  JHalogus  an  the  Soul  and  ths  RmuntcUon^  bj  Krabinger  (Leipsie, 
1S87);  a  selection  of  his  most  important  writings,  together  with  a  German  translation,  has  been  published 
bj  Oehler  {BOMolKet  cTer  XireAenv<Uer,  /.  ThMl:  Gregar  wn  Kyma^  Vols.  L-IV.,  Leipsie,  1868-69);  hit 
dialogue  on  the  sonl  and  the  resurrection,  with  (German  translation  and  critical  notes,  \>j  Herm.  Schmidt, 
was.pnbUshed  at  Halle  in  1861  Concerning  him  treat  Bupp  {Gregom  dt§  Bimiki^t  wm  Ny$»a  Ijbt/n  wfMi 
JMnwi^wit  Leipsie,  1884X  Hejnt  {DUp,  ds  Qrtg,  Ifym^  Leyden,  1886X  £.  W.  M6Uer  {Grtfforii  KymmU 
dodrinam  d«  komUttU  natura  et  Ulutinipit  €t  eum  OriQtuiana  eomparaffU^  Halle,  186i)  and  Btigler  (Die 
FvychologU  du  heiUgtn  Oregoriut  «o»  2iy9ta^  Begensborg,  186T). 

The  most  important  scientific  productions  of  the  Oreek  Fathers  issued  fVom  the  School 
of  Origen.  From  him  his  disciples  inherited  especially  the  love  for  Platonic  studies,  of 
which  the  result  is  manifest  in  the  numerous  imitations  contained  in  their  writing^.  That 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  Origen  which  disagreed  with  the  then  crystallizing  doctrine  of 
the  CJhurch,  or  whatever  was  heterodox  in  his  teachings,  they  either  openly  opposed  or 
tacitly  removed.  Methodius  of  Tyro  (about  290 — ^his  extant  writings  have  recently  been 
published,  together  with  copious  demonstrations  of  the  Platonic  correspondences  in  them, 
by  Albert  Jahn,  Bern,  1865;  in  Migne's  PatroL  Oursus  Oomplf  his  works  fill  Vol.  XYIIL 
of  the  Greek  Fathers),  although  in  other  respects  himself  a  Platonizer,  argued  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  its  fall  and  descent  into  the  body  as  into  a  prison, 
and  the  eternity  of  the  divine  creative  work.  He  recommends  an  ascetic  life.  His  exposi- 
tion is  rich  in  fanciful  analogies.  In  the  later  period  of  the  existence  of  this  school  appear 
"  the  three  lights  of  the  Church  of  Cappadocia  " :  Basil  the  Great,  of  Csesarea  (cf.  Alb. 
Jahn,  BcuQitu  FlaUmizana,  Bern,  1838,  and  his  Anknadvernones^  ibid,,  1842 ;  E.  Fialon'a 
Biographie  de  SL  BasUe,  Paris,  1861),  his  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian,  and  a  pupil  of  Athanasiua,  and  BasiVs  brother  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  Kyssa.  Tliese  all  held  Origen  in  great  reverence;  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Kazianzen 
commenced  preparing  an  anthology  of  his  writings  under  the  title  ^iXotcaXla,  In  hie- 
rarchical talent  Basil  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  three,  while  in  the  department  of 
ecclesiastical  theology  and  eloquence,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  most  eminent;  but  in 
respect  of  the  philosophical  demonstration  of  (Christian  dogmas,  Gregory  of  Kyssa  did  the 
most  important  service,  for  which  reason  to  him  alone  a  more  detailed  exposition  must 
here  be  devoted.  Hilarius  of  Poitiers  (respecting  whom  a  comprehensive  monograph  has 
recently  been  published  by  Beinkens,  Breslau,  1865),  the  champion  of  Athanasianism  in 
the  West,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  also  rather  of  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  (church  than  for  that  of  philosophy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Julius 
Firmicus  Matemus — who  wrote,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  De  Errcre  Profit' 
narum  Religionum  {ed.  Carl  Halm,  Vienna,  1865,  see  above,  p.  263X  in  order  to  excite  the 
secular  autliorities  to  an  energetic  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith — as 
also  of  Cyprian,  the  predecessor  by  a  century  of  the  latter  (lived  200-258),  and  many  other 
Church  teachers. 

At  the  period  in  the  history  of  CHiristianity  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  period 
when  CThristianity  had  attained  to  political  supremacy  and  had  become  dogmatically  fixed 
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bj  decreet  of  Councili,  there  appears,  together  with  the  gmter  orthodosy  of  its  doefrines 
in  point  of  objective  ezpreseion,  a  less  degree  of  firmneas  or  at  least  of  direcCneBS  in  the 
conTlctknis  of  its  supporters  with  reference  to  these  doctrines.    This  m  dmracCeristJOBllj 
tllustrated  in  the  language  used  bj  Grcgoiy  of  Kyssa  in  his  "  Dialogue  with  his  sister 
Macrina  concerning  the  Resurrection  ** — Slanguage  whidi  he  indeed  adrntta  to  be  aomewbsi 
imprudent  and  bold,  but  which  no  one  of  the  earlier  Churdi  Fathers  coald  famre  em- 
ployed, namely:  **Tbe  words  of  Scripture  are  like  commandments,  bj  which  we  are 
fordblj  constrained  to  believe  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  soul;  we  haye  not  been  oon- 
▼inced  of  tliis  doctrine  by  rational  denxmstration,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  ocr 
minds  seem  servilely  to  accept  through  fear  what  we  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  not 
spontaneously  impelled  to  assent  to  it  **  (TIL  p.  183  c,  ed.  MoreU).    Gregory,  it  is  true,  con- 
demns this  lang^ge  on  his  part ;  but  in  that  which  follows  it  we  do  not  find  thst  the 
mental  attitude  of  Gregoiy  is,  for  example,  that  of  one  who  seeks  merely  to  excite  snew 
and  to  confirm  a  faith  founded  on  the  witness  of  the  divine  to  the  human  spirit,  a  faith 
directly  awakened  by  Scripture  and  preaching,  and  only  diminished  in  encrgj;   we  find 
ratlier  that  the  author  proceeds  to  furnish  the  required  rational  proofs,  and  this,  too, 
not  with  a  view  to  raising  to  knowledge  a  faith  already  fixed  and  sure  of  itself^  bat  in 
order  to  prop  up  the  faiUi,  which  at  least  for  a  moment  was  wavering,  and  to  restore  the 
lacking  conviction.    The  deductions  of  the  writer  are  at  tiroes  interrupted  by  sn  *ppesl  to 
passages  of  Scripture  (whidi,  however,  are  allegorically  interpreted,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrians,  with  an  arbitrariness  limited  only  by  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  dogmstio 
canon,  notwithstanding  the  unconditional  subjection  which  Gregory  expressly  professes  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  see  III.  20) ;  but  the  complete  unity  of  the  theologicsl  and 
philosophical  points  of  view  disappears ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  the  representative  of  the  seps- 
ration,beginning  in  his  time,  of  these  two  intellectual  forces,  theology  and  philosophy,  in  the 
sense  above  indicated.     Later  authors  (as  Augustine,  notably)  returned  indeed  to  the  order 
proclaimed  by  Clement,  and  made  their  thinking  dependent  on  their  faith,  yet  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  mere  restoration  of  the  earlier  form  of  religious  thought ;  from  the  time  when  a 
certain  body  of  doctrine  had  been  finally  defined,  the  immediate  unity  of  the  processes  of 
demonstration  and  definition  ceased  with  reference  to  it,  and  remained  confined  to  dogmas 
not  yet  defined,  and  then  began  the  new  direction  of  thought  to  tlie  work  of  the  rational 
justification  of  given  dogmas.     From  this  time  on,  (Christian)  philosophy  becomes,  with 
reference  to  the  fundamental  dogmas,  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  reference  to  all 
doctrines  (with  few  exceptions),  the  hand-maid  of  (not  identical  with)  theology.     Yet  the 
boundary-lino  is  by  no  means  altogether  distinct;  in  many  respects  the  character  of  tlie 
earlier  period  is  apparent  in  the  foUowmg  one,  and  vice  versa.    The  contrast  between  them 
appears  in  the  fullest  degree  when  the  two  first  Christian  centuries,  especially  tlie  Apos- 
tolic and  Gnostic  periods,  are  compared  with  that  mediaeval  period,  when  hierarchism  and 
scholasticism  reached  their  culminating  point ;  in  the  intervening  centuries  tlio  contrast  is 
reduced  to  a  relative  difference  of  more  or  less. 

In  his  /j6yoc  KarfjxTn^  Gregory  of  Nyssa  develops  the  Christian  doctrine  in  systematic 
connection.  The  belief  in  God  he  grounds  on  the  art  and  wisdom  displayed  in  tlio  order  of 
the  world,  and  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  on  the  perfection  which  must  belong  to  God  in 
respect  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  eternity,  and  all  other  attributes,  but  which  could  not 
exist  if  there  were  several  Gods.  Still,  continues  Gregory,  the  Christian  who  combats  Iho 
error  of  polytheism  has  need  to  exercise  great  care,  lest,  in  contending  against  the  Hel- 
lenes, he  may  unwittingly  fall  back  into  Judaism ;  for  the  Christian  doctrine  itself  admiU  a 
distinction  of  hypostases  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  God  has  a  Logos,  for  he  can- 
not bo  without  reason.     But  this  Logos  cannot  be  merely  an  attribute  of  God,  it  must  be 
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conceived  qs  a  second  person.  To  this  more  exalted  conception  of  the  divine  Log^  we  are 
led  by  the  consideration,  that  in  tho  measure  in  which  God  is  greater  than  we,  all  his  pre- 
dicates must  also  be  higher  than  the  homonjmous  ones  which  belong  to  us.  Our  Log^s  is 
a  limited  ono ;  our  discourse  lias  only  a  transient  existence.  But  the  subsistence  ({mdaraaif:) 
of  tho  divine  Logos  must  be  indestructible  and  eternal,  and  hence  necessarily  living,  since 
that  which  is  rational  cannot  be  conceived  as  lifeless  and  soulless,  like  a  stone.  Moreover, 
tho  life  of  the  word  of  God  must  be  an  independent  life  {avro^ci^)^  and  not  a  mere  life  by  par- 
ticipation (C<^c  i^Tovaia\  since  in  the  latter  case  it  would  lose  its  simplicity.  But,  further, 
there  is  nothing  which  has  life  and  is  deprived  of  will ;  therefore  the  divine  Logos  has  also 
tho  faculty  of  will  {irpocuperuc^  dvvafitv).  Again,  the  will  of  the  Logos  must  be  equalled 
by  his  power,  since  a  mixture  of  power  with  impotence  would  destroy  his  simplicity.  Bis 
will,  as  being  divine,  must  be  also  g^ood  and  efficient ;  but  from  the  ability  and  will  to  work 
the  good  follows  the  realization  of  tho  latter,  hence  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  wisely 
and  artfully  adjusted  world.  But  sinco,  still  further,  the  logical  conception  of  the  Word  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  relative  ono  (t^  r<),  the  word  being  necessarily  related  in  tliought  to 
him  who  speaks  it,  it  follows  that,  together  with  tlie  Word,  the  Father  of  the  Word  must 
bo  recognized  as  existing  (ov  yap  &v  taj  ^yoc,  fifj  tivoc  uv  7j6yoQ),  Thus  the  mystery  of 
our  faith  avoids  equally  the  absurdity  {aronia)  of  Jewish  monotheism,  which  denies  to  the 
Word  life,  activity,  and  creative  power,  and  that  of  heathen  polytheism,  since  we  acknowl- 
edge the  equality  in  nature  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Father  of  the  Word ;  for  whoever  affirmt 
goodness  or  power  or  wisdom  or  eternity  or  freedom  from  evil,  death  and  decay,  or  abso> 
luto  perfection  as  a  mark  of  the  Fatlier,  will  find  the  Logos,  whose  existence  is  derived  from 
tho  Father,  marked  by  the  same  attributes  {^y,  KanjX'  Prologue  and  chap.  1).  In  like 
manner  Gregory  seeks  by  the  analogy  of  human  breath — which  indeed  (he  adds)  Is  nothing 
but  inhaled  and  exhaled  fire,  t.  «.,  an  object  foreign  to  us — to  demonstrate  the  community 
of  the  divine  Spirit  with  tho  essence  of  God  and  the  indepondenoe  of  its  existence  (ibid^ 
chap.  2).  In  this  doctrine  he  believes  the  proper  mean  between  Judaism  and  Paganism  to 
be  found :  from  tho  Jewish  doctrine  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  (i^  r^f  ^vaeog  hf&n^) 
has  been  retained,  from  Hellenism,  the  distinction  into  hypostases  {i  Kara  ra^  vTToaraatt^ 
dtQKpiatc,  ibid. J  chap.  3).  (Tliat  the  same  argumentation,  which  in  the  last  analysis  reposes 
only  on  tho  double  sense  of  vndoraet^^  viz. :  a)  real  subsistence,  b)  individually  independent, 
not  attributive  subsistence,  could  be  used  with  reference  to  each  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  so,  for  the  complete  restoration  of  polytheism,  Gregory  leaves  unnoticed.)  A  number 
of  difficulties,  arising  from  this  view  of  the  topics  thus  far  treated,  are  discussed  by  Greg* 
ory  in  treatises  "Concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  "On  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "On 
Trithoism,"  and  "  To  the  Hellenes,  from  the  Stand-point  of  the  Universal  Dicta  of  Res* 
son."  In  the  last-named  work  he  says :  If  the  name  God  signified  the  person  of  God,  then, 
whenever  we  speak  of  the  three  persons  we  should  necessarily  speak  of  three  Gods;  but 
if  the  name  God  indicates  the  essence  of  God,  then  we  offirm  the  existence  of  only  one 
God,  acknowledging,  as  we  do,  that  tlie  essence  of  the  Holy  Triad  is  only  one.  Now,  in 
fact,  the  namo  Gqd  is  the  name  only  of  the  divine  essence.  If  it  were  a  personal  name, 
only  one  of  the  three  persons  would  be  called  God,  just  as  only  one  is  called  Father.  But 
if  it  should  bo  said :  we  call  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  as 
wo  should  be  compelled  to  do  if  the  word  man  signified  the  universal  essence  of  humanity, 
and  not  rather  individual  human  existence  (n^  fupus^^  or  what  Gregory  calls  a  moro 
exact  expression,  Idudpf  oveiav);  and  if  it  be  said  that,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  word 
God,  like  tho  word  man,  ought  to  be  considered  as  denoting  separate,  individual  personality, 
and  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  the  Christian  Trinity, — Gregory 
admits,  in  reply,  the  analogy,  but  interprets  and  applies  it  in  a  contrary  sense,  affirming 
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that  the  word  mnn,  like  all  tiiinilar  wDril!i,  la  njiplied  to  incliTiduDlB  only  bj  an 
laDgiioge,  wliich  aroae  rrom  the  sf^cidentat  circumatanco  that  it  ia  not  always  possible  14 
perceive  the  Bsme  esBeoee  in  indiriduals  of  the  lower  orders  (evidently  a  doubtftJ  w»y  of 
nicotitig  tho  difficulty,  sioco  llie  plural  can  cipresa  nothing  but  the  pluralily  of  indiridtiBls 
of  the  sninB  eesenco  or  nature,  similnrily  of  essence  and  identity  of  concept  not  exdudiog 
Ilie  poaiibilily  of  numerical  ditTerenco;  when  Grcgoiy  BiiyE.  p.  85,  c,  d;  nrri  ii  Tilrpoc 
DalXo;  Kal  Bapvi^^  icard  Tb  avOpunoj  li;  avOpbrxo;  nai  Kara  ri  avTi  Tobra,  tara  ru  Ji^^Hflraf, 
(tdUoI  ov  diivarai  ilvai,  }t^avTai  ii  ku/JjiI  StifipoJroi  iaiTnxpW^i'<u(  tai  ai  '"'pI'-Kt  >t  <■  impos- 
sible not  to  perL-eJTQ  that  he  confounds  the  abstract  conception,  wLlcli  indeed  oicludea  th« 
pluml,  with  tlie  concrete  conccptioo.  wliicb  demande  it;  and  so  eometinies  eiprea^ 
ploys  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  expression,  as  in  p.  86  a,  where  ho  says  of  Script! 
ftWrrouoa  nniTdnrra  flrir^rof  iv  liianrri  ivoardeiiM).  It  is  doilbllesa  not  without  ft 
feeling  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  argiimcatxtioD,  that  Gregory  confesses  that  man  can  b/i 
Mvere  study  of  the  depths  of  the  mystery  win  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  it.  such  ia  its' 
unapenkable  nature  (lora  ri  aKi'piyirToi'  fitrpiav  mv  saravigaiv — >ijj'.  iotij^,,  cap.  3  mA). 
God  created  the  world  by  his  reason  and  wisdom,  for  he  cannot  have  piDceet 
imtionaUy  in  that  work;  but  his  reason  and  wisdom  are,  as  above  shown,  not  to  b» 
ooDceivod  as  a  spi^en  word  or  na  the  more  possession  of  knowledge,  but  as  a  substantially- 
existent,  perional  and  willing  potency.  If  the  entire  world  was  created  by  thia  Mcond 
divine  hypostasis,  tiion  certainly  was  man  also  thus  created,  yet  not  in  view  of  any 
Bity,  but  from  superabounding  love  {ayawrt^  itcpunaiv),  (hat  there  might  eiisl  ■  being,  whO 
should  participate  in  the  divine  froods.  If  man  was  to  bo  receptive  of  these  goods.  It 
necessary  thnt  his  nature  should  contain  an  element  akin  to  God,  and,  in  particular,  that 
he  should  share  in  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature,  i.  t.,  be  immortal.  Thus,  then, 
was  created  in  tho  imago  of  God  and  in  posxession  of  all  divine  goods.  He  could  not) 
therefore,  be  without  the  gifts  of  freedom,  indepondcnn:,  and  sctf-determinalioo,  and  hil 
participaaon  in  the  divine  goods  was  consequently  made  dependent  on  his  virtue. 
virtue  of  his  freedom  he  could  decide  in  favor  of  evil,  which  cannot  have  its  origin  in  the 
divine  will,  since  then  it  would  not  bo  aubjecl  to  censure— but  only  in  our  inner  selvn^ 
where  it  arises  in  the  fortn  of  deviation  ft^m  good,  just  as  darkness  is  the  piiralion 
(oripTOif)  of  light,  or  as  blindness  is  the  privation  of  the  power  of  vision.  The  antitheail 
between  virtue  anil  vice  is  not  to  be  so  conceived,  as  if  they  were  two  independent  exist- 
ences; but  just  as  to  being  non-being  is  opposed,  not  as  b  second  oiistence,  but  u  non- 
existence set  over-agninst  existence,  so  vice  is  opposed  to  virtue,  not  as  something  exinlng 
in  and  for  itself,  but  as  abaenc«  of  the  better.  Since  now  all  that  is  created  is  sutject  to 
change,  it  was  possible  that  first  one  of  the  created  spirits,  namely,  ho  who  waa  entrueted 
with  the  oversight  of  the  earth,  should  turn  his  eye  away  from  the  gwod  and  becoroa 
enviouB,  and  that  from  this  envy  should  arise  a  leaning  townrd  badness  which  should.  In 
natural  sequence,  prepare  the  way  for  all  other  oviL  He  seduced  the  tirst  men  Into  tha 
Iblly  of  turning  away  from  goodness,  by  disturbing  the  divinely-ordered  harmony  between 
their  sensuous  and  intellectual  natures  and  guilefully  toiniing  their  wills  with  «v& 
(X&y.  tar.,  chs.  S  and  6).  Ood  knew  what  would  happen  and  hindered  it  not,  that  b*: 
might  not  destroy  our  freedom ;  he  did  not,  on  sceounl  of  his  foreknowledge  of  the  evil 
which  would  result  from  man's  creation,  leave  man  uncreated,  for  it  was  better  to  btinjf 
bock  ainaers  to  original  grace  by  the  way  of  repentance  sod  physical  suRbring  than  no 
en»te  man  at  all.  The  raising  up  of  the  fallen  was  a  work  befitling  the  giver  of  Kb.  th» 
Ood  who  is  die  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  became  man  {ibid.,  At. 
7,  8;  H  aeq).  The  incarnation  was  not  unworthy  of  him;  for  only  evil  brings  dlsgrae* 
(oh.  9).     The  objection,  lliat  tho  ftnita  cannot  contain  the  inSnile,  and  that  therefor«  tb* 
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Kuman  nature  could  not  reoeiTO  into  itself  the  divine,  is  founded  on  the  false  supposition 
that  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  means,  that  the  infinity  of  God  was  contained  in  tlie 
hmits  of  the  flesh  as  in  a  vessel ;  on  the  contrary,  the  divine  nature  is  to  be  conceived  as 
having  been  so  united  with  the  human,  as  flame  is  with  a  combustible,  which  former  ex- 
"  tends  beyond  the  latter,  as  also  our  souls  overstep  the  limits  of  our  bodies  and  through 
.  the  motions  of  thought  extend  themselves  without  hindrance  through  the  whole  creation 
'(cli.  10).  For  the  rest,  the  manner  in  which  tlie  divine  nature  was  united  to  the  human  sur- 
passes our  power  of  comprehension,  although  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  the  fact  of  that 
union  in  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought ;  the  supernatural  character  of 
those  miracles  bears  witness  to  their  divine  origin  (ch.  1 1  seq.).  After  we  had  freely  sold 
ourselves  to  evil,  he,  who  of  his  goodness  sought  to  restore  us  to  liberty,  could  not  for  this 
end  have  recourse  to  measures  of  arbitrary  violence,  but  must  follow  the  way  of  justice. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  ransom  should  be  paid,  which  should  exceed  in  value 
that  which  was  to  be  ransomed,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
surrender  himself  to  the  power  of  death.  His  goodness  moved  him  to  save  us  and  his 
justice  impelled  him  to  undertake  the  redemption  by  the  way  of  exchange  of  those  who 
were  reduced  to  bondage.  His  power  was  more  signally  displayed  by  his  incarnation  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  in  his  glory,  and  the  act  of  incarnation  was  not  in 
conflict  with  his  wisdom,  eternity,  or  omnipresence  (ch.  22  seq.).  By  concealing  the  divine 
nature  within  the  human,  a  certain  deception  was  indeed  practiced  on  the  Evil  One ;  but 
for  the  latter,  as  himself  a  deceiver,  it  was  only  a  just  recompense  that  he  should  bo 
deceived  himself;  the  great  adversary  must  himself  at  last  find  that  what  has  been  done 
was  just  and  salutary,  when  he  also  shall  have  been  purified,  and  as  a  saved  being  shall 
experience  the  benefit  of  the  incarnation  (ch.  26).  It  was  necessary  that  human  degeneracy 
should  have  reached  its  lowest  point  before  the  work  of  salvation  could  enter  in  (ch.  29). 
That,  however,  g^ce  through  faith  has  not  come  to  all  men  must  not  be  laid  to  God*a 
account,  who  has  sent  forth  his  call  to  all  men,  but  to  the  account  of  human  freedom ; 
if  God  were  to  break  down  our  opposition  by  violent  means,  the  virtue  and  praiseworthi- 
ness  of  human  conduct  would  be  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  human  freedom,  and  man 
would  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  irrational  brute  (ch.  30  seq.).  Gregory  seeks  farther 
to  show  how  it  was  worthy  of  God  that  he  should  die  on  the  cross  (ch.  32).  He  then 
shows  the  saving  nature  of  prayer  and  of  the  Christian  sacraments  (chs.  33-37).  It  is 
essential  for  regeneration  to  believe  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  not  created  spirits,  but 
of  like  nature  with  God  the  Father;  for  he  who  would  make  his  salvation  dependent  on 
anything  created  would  trust  to  an  imperfect  nature  and  one  itself  needing  a  savior  (ch.  38 
seq.;  cf.  the  treatise  on  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  p.  38,  d:  those  who  hold  the  Son 
to  have  been  created  must  either  worship  a  creature,  which  is  idolatrous,  or  not  worship 
him,  which  is  unchristian  and  Jewish).  He  alone  has  truly  become  a  child  of  God  who 
gives  evidence  of  his  regeneration  by  voluntarily  putting  away  from  himself  all  vice 
(ch.  40). 

A  scries  of  anthropological  speculations  are  contained  In  the  work  *'0n  the  Creation  of 
Man.**  Biblical  propositions  are  combined  with  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  ideas  and  with  a 
teleological  physiology.  The  possibility  of  the  creation  of  matter  by  the  divine  spirit  rests 
on  the  fact  that  matter  is  only  the  unity  of  qualities  which  in  themselves  are  immaterial 
(ch.  23  seq.).  Man  is  more  noble  than  the  rest  of  creation  (ch.  3).  His  spirit  pervades 
his  whole  body,  and  not  merely  a  single  part  of  it  (ch.  12  seq.).  It  begins  to  exist  at 
the  same  time  with  the  body,  neither  before  nor  after  (ch.  28).  The  soul  will  at  a  future 
time  be  reunited  with  its  body,  and,  once  purified  by  punishment,  will  return  to  the  Good 
(ch.  21).     The  subject  of  eachatologj  is  discussed  by  Gregory  in  the  **  Dialogue  con- 
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(vrnliig  tlie  Soul  and  tho  Kesurrectlon. 
nfter  lioath  is  ilecUred  lo  be  noceBsary  to  virtue, 
Tiiluru  eiiaUDce   that  firtiis  Lsb  anj  advantage 
dooH  not  (like  Lactautius)  proceed 
" moral"  argument  for  immoriulit/,  holding,  ralhor,  tbat  the  case  in  cms  that  culls  for 
epociilalive  or  Bcientiflc  argiimenla.    To  the  objection  of  tliose  who  assert  lluit  the  nature 
of  llie  BOui,  a»  of  all  real  things,  is  material,  he  rDplies  that  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
would  involve  the  truth  of  Atheism,  but  that  Atheism  is  refuted  bf  the  fact  of  tl 
order  which  reigns  in  the  world,  and  that  the  spiritual  tuture  of  .God.  nhkh  cati 
deoied,  proves  the  possibility  of  immaterial  oiistence  (p.  ISl,  b  seq.)-     ^o  niaj  with  the  1 
same  right  conclude  from  the  phenomena  uf  the  human  Uicrocosm  to  the  actual  c: 
of  Ml  imfflnterial  soul,  as  from  the  phenomena  of  tho  world  as  a  whole  to  the  roulitr  oT  J 
God's  eiistence  (p.  IBS,  b  seq.).     Tho  soul  is  deQncd  by  Gregory  as  n  created  being,  having  ] 
life,  the  power  of  thought,  and,  so  long  aa  it  ia  provided  with  the  proper  orgous,  the  power  J 
of  RcnsiLous  perception  (p.  189,  c).     The  power  of  thought  is  not  an  attribute  of  mutter,. I 
BiDce,  were  ic  otherwise,  matter  would  show  itself  endowed  with  it,  would,  for  exninplo,.f 
combine  its  elements  so  ns  to  form  works  of  art  (p.  193,  b  seq.).     In  its  stibslantlal  exiit-  J 
enee,  u  separable  from  mailer,  the  soul  is  like  God;  but.  tliis  likenoss  does  not  extend] 
to  the  point  of  idcntiij;  tho  soul  only  resembles  God,  as  b  copj  resembles  its  originall 
(p.  196,  a).    At  being  "simple  and  uncompouuded "  (air/j/  uzi  aauvStrot  ftiiiif)  the  n 
Biirvivea  tho  diseolution  of  the  composite  body  [oiiytpiiia — p.  197,  c),  whose  scattoredl 
elements  it  continues  and  will  cantiniio  to  accompany,  oa  if  watching  over  its  propertj,  I 
tintii  tlie  resurrection,  when  it  will  clothe  itseir  in  them  anew  (p.  I98,  bseq.;  of.  313,  ■• 
seq.).     Angor  and  desire  do  not  belong  to  tlie  essence  of  the  soul,  but  are  only  among  lufl 
Tarying  slates  (Toftj  t^  ^otuf  mi  oIk  oioiaj;  they  ore  not  originally  b  part  of  dufscWm,  J 
Slid  we  can  and  must  rid  ourselves  of  them  (p.  1!)D,  c  seq,),  nod  bring  them,  so  long  oil 
they  continue  to  mark  our  comjuuuity  with  the  brute  creation,  into  the  service  of  good  (p.  I 
SOI,  csoq.).     llndes.  which  the  soul  entera  after  its  separatloD  from  the  world  or  » 
is  not  a  particular  place;   it  means  tlie  Invisible  {ri  o^iff  re  xel  ati6i{,  p.  310,  a;  oC  "] 
FlnL,  Phaede,  p.  80,  d);   those  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  regions  under  the  tmrth 
ore  alluded  to  are  eiphiinod  by  Gregory  as  not  literal  or  descripiive  of  real  hkcaliciei,  but 
nllogorical — although  in  this  point  Gregory  would  not  strenuously  resist  the  partisans  of 
the  opposite  inlcrpretatiou,  since  In  the  principal  point,  the  recognition  of  the  ioiil's  (litur* 
eiiateuce,  he  and  they  agree  (p.  211,  a  seq.).     God  decrees  to  sinners  severe  and  loDg-con- 
tinued  pains  in  eternity,  not  because  he  hates  them,  nor  for  the  sake  alone  of  pnnJBliiog 
tliem,  but  for  their  improvefneut,  which  letter  cannot  take  pkce  until  the  soul  hss  undep- 
gons  a  painful  purging  from  all  its  impurities  (p.  326,  b  seq,).     The  degree  of  pain  w~ 
must  tlius  Iao  endured  bv  each  one  is  necessarily  proportioned  lo  the  measure  of  h 
wickedness  {227,  b).    When  the  process  of  puriflcation  has  been  completed,  tlie 
ettributes  of  liie  soul  appear,  impcrishsbility,  life,  honor,  grace,  glory,  power,  and.  in 
aU  that  belongs  to  human  nature  as  the  image  of  divinity  (p.  SSO,  b).    In  Iliis  sei 
feeurreetion  is  tlie  restoration   of  msn  to  his  original  state — as  Gregory  often  de 
(avdimur'c  iarn  ^  (if  rjl  a/i^io»  t^[  fi-aiu^  i/iiiv  inoatTaaraait,  p.  253.  b  fl  oL). 

The  doctrine  of  the  final  reunion  of  oil  things  with  God  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  Ori 
conception  of  the  negative  nature  and  limited  power  of  evil,  and  of  the  supremo  guodaea 
of  Ihe  God  whose  punishments  aim  only  at  the  improvement  of  the  slnoor,  to  admit  of  ll 
pMsages  in  his  writings,  which  contain  this  doctrine,  being  regarded  as  inlerpolatlov 
Siidi.  icmrding  to  tlie  report  of  Pliotlus  (Biltl.  Ond.,  333),  the  Patriarch  Gcrmsmis  of  C 
■MntiBople  (about  700]  pretended  that  they  were)  the  Patriarch  was  evidently  o 
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bj  the  apologetic  desire  to  save  Gregory^s  orthodoxy.  Yet  it  eannot  be  denied  that 
CTregory's  doctrine  of  freedom,  as  ezchiding  all  compulsion  of  the  will  in  the  direction  of 
g^dness,  does  not  accord  well  with  the  theory  of  the  necessary  return  of  every  soul  to 
g^dncss ;  one  can  but  regret  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  remove  this  at  least  seeming 
contradiction. 

Without  doubt  Augustine  was  a  more  highly  gifted  man  than  Gregory ;  yet  the  Ori- 
gonistic  and  Gregorian  form  of  teaching,  as  compared  with  the  Augustinian,  possesses  never- 
theless, in  point  of  logic  and  moral  spirit,  advantages  peculiar  to  itself  which  were  never 
reached  by  the  Latin  Church  Father. 

§  86.  In  Augustine  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  in 
the  Patristic  Period  reaches  its  cnlminating  point.  Anrelius  Augns- 
tinus  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  year  354,  and  died 
Augnet  28,  430,  while  Bishop  of  Hippo  K^ius.  His  father  was  a 
heathen,  but  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  who  brought  up  her  son 
in  the  Christian  faith.  He  subsequently  espoused  tlie  belief  of  the 
Manichaeans  and  prepared  himself  by  classical  studies  for  the  office  of 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  After  a  skeptical  transition-period,  when  also 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  speculations  had  prepared  him  for  the 
cliange,  he  was  won  over  by  Ambrosius  to  Catholic  Christianity,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  thenceforth  labored  as  a  defender  and  constructor 
of  doctrines,  and  also  practically  as  a  priest  and  bishop./^  A^ainstLtbe 
Skepticism  of  the  Academics^ Augustine  urges  that  man  needs  the 
knowledge  of  truth  for  his  happiness,  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
inquire  and  to  doubt,  and  he  finds  a  foundation  for  all  our  knowledge, 
a  foundation  invulnerable  against  every  doubt,  in  the  consciousness  we 
have  of  our  sensations,  feelings,  our  willing,  and  thinking,  in  short,  of 
all  our  psychical  processes.  From  the  undeniable  existence.and  pos- 
session by  man^of  some  truth,  he  concludes  to  the  existence  of  Ood  as 
the  truth  per  %e  ;  but  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  he  regards  as  only  an  irresistible  belief.  Combating  heathen 
religion  and  philosophy,  Augustine  defends  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  maintains,,  in  particular,  "agaipst 
■tl%tf  >fpfwP^#nfTW«j-u-lT<nYi  lin  I'liti-  iH<Mii  liij^lilj  amftT^  alf  the  aB€i^nt 

plulosophfiZB,  the  Christian  theses  that  salvation  is  .to  be  found  in 
Christ  alone,  that  divine  worship  is  due  to  no  other  being  beside  the 
triune  God,  since  he  created  all  tilings  himself,  and  did  not  commission 
inferior  beings,  gods,  demons,  or  angels  to  create  the  material  world ; 
that  the  soul  with  its  body  will  rise  again  to_  eternal  salvation  or 
danmation,  but  will  not  return  periodically  to  renewed  life  upon  the 
earth ;  that  the  soul  does  not  exist  before  the  body,  and  that  the  latter 
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IE  not  tliG  prison  of  the  former,  but  that  the  soul  begina  to  exist  at  tha 
aame  time  with  the  body;   that  the  world  both  had  a  beginuing  and 
IB  periahable,  and  that  only  Gud  and  the  bouIs  of  angels  and  men  are 
eternal. — Against  the  dualism  of  the  Manichseans,  who  regar3e3  gixid 
and  evil  as  equally  primitive,  and  represented  a  portion  of  the  divino 
eubetanee  as  having  entered  into  the  region  of  evil,  in  order  to  war 
against  and  conquer  it,  Augustine  <Jefonds-tiie_iaQiiism  of  the  good 
principle,  or  of^he  ^n^ely  spiritual  God,  explaining  evil  as  a  mere   1 
negation  or  privation,  and  seeking  to  show  from  the  flniteness  ortTie  | 
things  in  the  world,  and  from  their  differing  degrees  of  perfection,   I 
that  the  evils  in  the  world  are  necee&ary,  and  not  in  contradiction   , 
with  the  idea  of  creation ;  he  also  defends,  in  opposition  to  j^fani- 
cIiEBism   (and  Gnosticism  in  general),  the   Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
essential  harmony -between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Against 
tlie  Donatists,  Augustine  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Church.     In 
opposition  to  Pelagius  and  the  Pelagians,  he  asserts  that  divine  grace  j 
is  not  conditioned  on  human  worthiness,  and  maintains  the  doctrine^ 
of  absolute  predestinati^^,  or,  that  from  the  mass  of  men  wlio,  through 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  (in  whom  all  mankind  were  present  poten- 
tially), liave,  sunk  into  corruption  and  sin,  some  are  chosen  by  the  free  J 
election  of  God  to  be  monuments  of  his  grace,  and  are  brought  to  J 
believe  and  he  saved,  while  the  greater  nniuljei^as  monuments  of  hi>  J 
justice,  are  left  to  eternal  damnation. 

TI»  work!  of  St.  AniBntlH  wtie  pnbllatar.1  il  Buol  In  ^Mt.  inil  nibit>>|neiit1r— nlltrdbr 
IMS-tt  iDd  laM.    Ad  fdlUuo  ij  Lbe  Limanitfum  UtaUn/i  up\>nnd  (I  Anmrp  In  IGTI,  U' 
Bcntillctloi'i  st  tba  UnnriDa  CuDgnfitluB,  u  Pirli.  l(ie*-ITD(l(JiU.  .Vnc.,  Anmns  I'OO-l'i 
■Botbcr,  111  norx  nvont  tlmc^  nt  Pvli,  1S8&.W.    Of  ths  nuinimui  writing*  of  AnKnHlaa  ttaa 
ItO.  MHVOfKfs  UliHilG.  !»;)  uid  St  Cliillalt  Dtt  (Ltlp^c  ISlt.  Cutngne.  ]»«,  Ltlptle,  ISOn.  btir*  i, 
R'lqaMllr  bHiiedlltdHiunlrlr;  Rnblnpcr-i  ntUlon  ul  Ibt  gniMriditm  ad  launntliim  dt  FUtySi 
tf  CarUalt  (Tabliifea,  IBSI)  t>  iIlitlDculshed  by  [U  etiasl  rxaeuwH.    CT.  BiiHh.  IMmnim  AaguMwtM 
Stetnnit.  DorpU,  Uit.    In  Nl;nc'i  Pair,  tba  mirka  of  AnfuillDa  torm  Volt,  XXXII.-XLVIL  of  Itel 
Lalln  rtUisn.    Tba  faarlli  Tuloina  at  ■  Trench  tnntlUlaa.  miide  andrr  (ba  dlmtlM  of  PvnJoDl*!  wlf 
aiuli.  Mil  ta  ba  antniilcted  In  Btlccn  TolBinin,  s|tp«rcd  tx  UgnuatMiB.  In 

Ttic  mogtapl^  if  AutvUn*.  b;  bit  j'snnpT  frtrnil  Fuulillni,  !■  lu  >»  fUunJ  In  mwl  •>t  tba  adltloM  1 
ef  Aucuilloa'i  wnrlu  (cppodiill}'  In  Vul.  X  rif  Iha  UinrlneadlUan):  It  orrai  sa  n  mm  pis  mint  la  Anfa>-  I 
Vtt't  onn  (bn/Miidu.    Of  Iha  niiiiii4^n>  mndrni  work*  nn  An^Wlnr.  I 
ut  0.  r.  Wltr^ir*  ( rtMHoA  ainrrpraffmnl.  DJrultlliiHa  du  Anga^lnimmtt  u.  rttajiaiUmttt.  HMtklU^I 
1S°I-S3).  KliHfa  (DfrHtUlge  Slnr^fi&Vvr  Jii'Tuniiiu.  AK'lvCbnpellg.  ISM);  C,  Itlncl>iii3an(0rriMUi«| 
A<iff.,\o}.  I..  DoliD.lIH4;  Vol.  II..  Ldprfe.  lEU:  Vol.  UI,.  GndlnrnU,  IHM).    PrMrioh  BlAriugR;  U  U 
Omb*.  a  Kin*a  air.  (L  9.  ZVMb,  ISO,  pp.  »-1T4),  Xcuutat  (Ck.  Bltt.)  na  idbtB  (C*.  OULi,  ta 
viu  eml  fullneunf  AnfHillna.    On  Angoitlno'i  dfleMna  of  Ume,  tt  PertlifS  (Held>1bn«,  1^V):  m: 
ptytbolufy:  Qunwi' tAoi»bnn!.ISM)Bnil  7nra(PMtfcIS«».S.l  ..llUon,lSWH  on  hta  l<«lct  frmW  (GiK*. 
drr  leytk im  Ai^f  llan.lt,  [,  Lrlpale,  1K3S,  pp.  M>-<;S):  nn  lili  d-Mrirlna  ofCfnlilnn:  Jan.  llrrtrn  {I'tltr 
tU  Btdentuno  dT  grtmitlxUtltlm  dtt  tuilljm  AHOmttntit  <md  </«  htilivtit  Tliaatat  mm  ApUta  /«r 
tfn  f-c\.  KklifiiMuna-ffa^ii  dv  PUUimpMt  aU  rtlntr  rtrmioflatMiieluifts  Trrriwi.  lMS^  anJ  :f In.  tta. 
InAw.fKHitxxiUM  AitcmliTii  di  Brijine  it  tia  MgnOUnit  tnUltet'iolU  dIKtH'a  ab  imlelafitml  moUt 
MiuHaata.  (mm..  jUJtoa,  Maaiter,  ISKJj  no  Itl*  dutultie  of  wir-kBawladft:  E.  ««!■«  (■*«*  "V^ 
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OirteM  ptaoUa  de  mMitU  humanas  tv<  eoffnittotu  quamodo  inter  m  congruani  a  utuqus  diftrant,  dim, 
inaug.^  Bonn,  1S60) ;  on  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  In  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  the  Reformers: 
Zeller(In  the  7%eo2.  JoArft.,  Tfiblngen,  1A54,  pp.  295  seq.);  on  his  doctrine  of  miracles:  Friedr.  Nitzsch 
(Berlin,  1805);  on  his  doctrine  of  Ood  as  trinne:  Theodor  Oangaaf  (Angsbarg,  1866);  on  his  philosophy  uf 
history:  Jos.  Reinkens  (Scbaffhansen,  1S66).  Of  the  more  recent  French  works  on  Angnstine  the  most 
comprehensive  is  F.  Nonrrisson's  La  Philom>pMe  de  St.  AufftuHn,  Paris,  186S,  Sd  ed.,  1866.  Ct  also  A.  F. 
Hewitt,  Th4  ProbUmt  qf  the  Agt,  with  Studiet  in  8t  Auguttine,  New  York,  186a 

Augu8tine*8  father,  Patricius,  remained  a  heathen  until  shortly  before  his  death ;  his 
mother,  Monica,  was  a  Christian,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  over  her  son.  Educated 
at  Thagaste,  Madaura,  and  Carthago,  Augustine  followed  first  in  his  native  city,  then  at 
Carthage  and  Rome,  and  from  384-386  in  Milan,  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence ; 
jet  his  interest  always  centered  chiefly  in  theological  problems.  The  Hortensins  of  Cicero 
awakened  in  the  young  man,  who  had  been  addicted  to  sensuous  pleasures,  the  love  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  The  biblical  Scriptures  failed  at  that  time,  in  respect  of  form  and 
content,  to  satisfy  him.  To  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Manichsan  dualism 
seemed  to  him  to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  answer ;  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  him,  also,  to  judge  more  correctly,  when  they  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as 
contradicting  the  New,  than  did  the  Catholic  Church,  which  presupposed  the  entire  har- 
mony of  all  biblical  writings.  But  the  contradictions  of  the  Manichosan  doctrine  in  itself 
and  with  astronomical  facts  gradually  destroyed  his  faith  in  it,  and  ho  approached  more 
and  more  toward  the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  till  finally  (in  tho  year  386)  tlie 
reading  of  certain  writing^  of  (Plato  and)  Neo-Platonists  (in  tho  translation  of  Victorinus) 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  a  positive  faith,  and  the  preadiing  of  Bishop  Ambrosius  at 
Milan — which  he  hod  attended  originally  only  on  account  of  the  rhetorical  excellence  of 
the  style  of  that  orator — led  him  back  to  the  Church.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  removed  its  apparent  contradictions  with  the  New,  and  removed  from  tho 
notion  of  God  that  anthropomorphism  which  had  given  offense  to  Augustine;  and  the 
thought  of  the  harmony  of  the  divinely-created  universe  in  all  its  parts  converted  him 
from  dualism.  Augustine  was  baptized  by  Ambrosius  at  Easter  in  387.  Soon  afterward 
he  returned  to  Africa,  became  in  391  priest  at  Hippo  Regius  and  in  395  was  raised  to 
th^  dignity  of  a  bishop  at  the  same  place  (first  as  assistant  bishop  of  Valerius,  who  soon 
afterward  died).  He  waged  an  untiring  combat  against  the  Manicliseans,  Donatists,  and 
Pelagians,  and  labored  for  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith,  advancing 
constantly  more  and  more  from  religious  philosophy  to  positive  dogmatics.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  August,  in  the  year  430. 

The  earliest  of  Augustine*s  works,  written  in  his  Manichsean  period,  while  he  was  a 
professional  rhetorician,  and  entitled  De  Pulchro  et  AptOy  is  lost  Of  his  extant  works,  the 
earliest  is  that  directed  against  the  skepticism  of  the  Academics  (Contra  Academir.os\  which 
he  composed  before  his  baptism,  while  residing  at  Cassiciacum,  near  Milan,  in  the  autumn 
of  386 ;  at  the  same  place  he  wrote  the  treatises  De  Beata  VUa  and  De  Ordine  and  the 
SoliloquiOy  and  after  his  return  to  Milan,  but  also  before  his  baptism,  the  De  ImmortalUate 
Animat,  which  is  the  sketch  of  a  continuation  of  tho  Soliloquies^  and  a  book  on  Grammar. 
Hero  also  he  began  to  write  works  on  Dialectic,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and 
Philosophy  (August.,  RetracLf  I.  6).  Still,  the  genuineness  of  the  works  on  grammar  and  on 
the  principles  of  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  published  among  his  writings,  has  been  questioned ; 
according  to  PrantFs  showing,  the  Principia  Di-ileetices  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
genuine,  while  the  supplementary  treatise  on  the  ten  categories  is  spurious ;  the  latter  is 
perhaps  (as  Prantl  conjectures)  a  modification  of  Themistius*  paraphrase  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle  (cf.  W,  CreccUus,  S.  AwreUi  AugusUni  de  Diaketica  Liber,  G.-Pr.,  Elberfcld, 
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1S57,  Tor  the  BrgiimpntB  !b  favor  of  Ihe  gonuineneHS  of  the  DiakcUe  nod  } 
tribute^  to  Augusline,  Bud  for  tho  Bpuriousncaa  of  Ihe  Grammar,  together  ivit 
tiouH  of  the  text  of  the  Diaiectic}.   The  work  od  imoiortBlily  was  rollawed  by  anotbcr  6 
tlio  Greataesa  oj  the  Sout,  coaipoied  while  Augustine  was  atopping  at  Rome,  on  Iilh 
from  Milan  to  Africa;  this  was  suceeeded  by  the  Uirce  books  on  the  Freedom  cf  Vi 
directed  RgainiC  the  MBniclncan  solution  of  tho  question  of  tho  origin  of  evil — of  « 
books  lie  wrote  the  two  last  in  Africa — and  by  the  works  on  tho  Jfornfa  0/  the  CaO 
Chunh  luid  on  the  S/orala  ef  Oti  ManitixtiaM,  which  wore  likewise  begun  at  Be 
Tbagnstc.  whither  he  returned  in  3SS,  Iw  oompoied,  among  other  works.  Ihe  books  ot 
Iha  work  De  Ginai  contra  JUaiiiehaot — an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  biblical  ti 
of  creation — and  tho  book  De  Vera  Religiime,  which  he  had  already  projected  v 
Oiaaidacuui ;  this  btter  work  was  an  attempt  to  develop  faith  int«  knowledge.    Ilia  worin 
Mgainst  Uanichieisni  are  the  De  UtUitate  Oedeudi,  wliich  waa  written  while  Aug:ustuio  wna 
proabyter  at  Hippo,   the  De  dtiabus  Animabvs.  in  which  he  combats  the  doctrine  of  tha 
itnioa  of  ■  good  and  a  bad  soul  in  man.  the  work  against  Adimantat,  the  disdple  of  Hani, 
which  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Che  New.  and  the  Di^Vation  wUk 
Jtii'Uaintva;  In  tlie  period  of  Augnstine's  presbjterial  functions,  1^11  also — 1>esides  numer- 
oiia  expositions  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  including  s  literal  interpretation  of  Ui«-fli4 
iwrt  of  Goneais — a  discourse  concerning  faith  and  the  symbol  or  confeaaioii  of  faith,  1 
his  caauistioal  work  on  lying.     Of  the  works  aubioquently  composed  by  Aiigustioi 
he  waa  made  a  bUhop,  tlie  greater  number  wore  polemical  writings  aimed  againat  11 
Donstista  and  tho  Pelagians,  being  written  in  the  former  case  in  defense  of  llio  lluitr  <1 
the  Church,  and  in  the  latter  in  defense  of  the  dogma  of  original  ain  and  of  the  predcstliii 
tiou  of  man  by  the  free  grace  of  God;  of  cspeciid  imporlance  nre  Ihe  works  01 
(iOO-llOJ  and  on  Iho  Cily  of  God  (De  CivHait  Dti),  Uie  latter  Augustine's  principal  wot^ 
begun  in  41 3,  completed  In  420.     Tho  Om/eanones  were  written  Bboul  IDO.     The  Xetr 
latioiiea  were  written  by  Augustine  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  ni 
tfwn  works,  together  with  corrective  remarks,  which,  for  the  most  pert,  were  jntcndod  t| 
restrict  those  of  hia  earlier  o[Hnions  which  were  deemed  too  favornblo  to  tlie 
to  hnmsn  freedom,  so  as  to  make  Ihem  alrictlj  accordant  with  tho  leocliing  of  tlie  Chnrd 
The  knowledge  which  Augusline  seeks  is  !lie  knowledge  of  God  and  of  bimselT  {8H 
l^oqu.,  I.  7;  Deum  tl  animam  scire  aipio.    XihSite  plutt    Nihil  omnino.    Ib^  n.4: 
temper  idem,  noverim  me,  noitiim  i:!)    Of  the  principal  brandies  of  philosophy,  elhica  q 
the  doctrine  of  the  highest  good  rightly  fulltUa  its  task  only  when  it  Snda  this  good  in  ll 
enjoyment  of  God;  dialedic  is  vulunblo  as  an  instrumental  science,  sa  the  doctriw  of  M 
iiition,  teaching  how  to  teach  and  how  to  learn  (De  Ord.,  II„  38;  cf.  De  Civ.  Dei,  VIIL  l(j 
ratimalem  partem  tivt  logicam,  in  gita  qaaeiiltir,  guonam  vuodo  veritof  perripi point};  phj 
is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  leachos  of  God,  Ihe  supreme  cause ;  otherwise  it  is 
BUDUS.  or  so  tar  as  it  eontribucos  nothing  to  our  salvation  (Con/rM.,  V.  7 :  btalmiaiitm^t 
fcil  eliam»i  Sla  nodal;  ijtii  vtro  if  It  tl  ilia  nmil,  nonprrpler  iBa  beatior,  ted prepler  le  K 
beatia  at;  i*.,  X.  0&;  hi«c  ad  pernrulanda  valurae,  flooa  praetrr  nra  eal,  operta  p 
guai  tcirt  nihil  prodtstf.     In  opposition  to  the  thought  oxpresEod  in  his  early  work,  £ 
Ordine  {I!.  14,  IB),  that  the  sciences  coDStitiite  the  way  which  leads  ns  to  tha  kjiowls 
of  the  order  whidi  reigns  in  alt  things,  and  consequently  In  the  knowledge  of  the  d 
wisdom.  Augustine  observes  in  the  lietraetationet  (1.  3.  !).  thnt  there  am  many  holy  nan 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  liberal  sciences,  >nd  that  many  who  ore  acquainlcd  wilt 
tliem  are  without  holiness.    Science  profits  only  where  lore  is,  otherwise  she  puflk  np. 
JHmnQlly  must  cure  us  of  tlie  impulse  to  seek  for  nnpraBtable  hnowledKe.    To  tha  iiood 
iS  the  bnowledgs  of  malarial  things,  with  whi^  demoni  are  puffed  up,  appears  mean 
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In  comparison  with  the  sanctifying  love  of  the  immaterial  and  immutable  God ;  they  have  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  things  temporal  and  changeable,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
behold  the  first  causes  of  those  things  in  the  Word  of  God,  by  whom  the  world  was  made 
{De  Civ.  Det,  IX.  22).  This  view  of  Augustine  respecting  the  relative  value  or  worthless- 
ness  of  the  various  sciences  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  entire  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  world  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  his  opinion  of  philosophy  corresponds  Augustine's  judgment  respecting  the  phi- 
losophers  before  Christ  (which  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  here,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  its  influence  in  subsequent  times).     In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Oivitaa  Dei  (ch. 
S)  he  gives  a  sketch  of  tlie  **  Italic "  and  *'  Ionic "  philosophy  before  Socrates ;  by  the 
former  he  understands  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  in  the  latter  he  includes  the  doctnne 
of  Thales,  Anazimander,  Anaximenes,  and  his  two  pupils  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes,  of 
whom,  he  says,  the  former  conceived  God  as  the  fashioner  of  matter,  while  the  latter 
regarded  air  as  the  substance  in  which  the  divine  reason  inhered.     One  of  Anaxagoras* 
disciples,  says  Augustine,  was  Archelaus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  for  va  disciple  Soc- 
rates, who  (ch.  3)  first  limited  all  philosophy  to  ethics,  either  on  account  of  the  obscurity 
of  physics,  or,  as  some,  who  were  more  disposed  to  favor  Socrates,  have  judged,  because 
none  but  a  mind  othically  purified  should  venture  on  the  investigation  of  the  eternal  light, 
in  which  the  causes  of  all  created  beings  live  unchangeable.    Of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
Augustine  only  mentions  briefly  Aristippus  and  Antisthenes,  and  then  discourses  more  Ailly- 
(ch.  4  seq.)  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  ancient  thinkers. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  familiarized  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Pythagoreans.     He  divided  philosophy  into  moraltir,  naiurcUis^  and  rationcUis  phth- 
9ophia;  the  latter  belongs  principally  (together  with  natural  philosophy)  to  theoretical 
(contemploHva)  philosophy,  while  moral  philosophy  is  equivalent  to  practical  (acHva)  phi- 
losophy.   Plato,  continues  Augustine,  retained  in  his  writings  the  Socratic  method  of  con- 
cealing his  own  opinions  to  that  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  was  his  real  belief 
respecting  the  most  important  subjects.    Augustine  prefers,  therefore,  to  confine  himself  to 
the  later  Platonists,  "  qui  Phtonem  ceteris  philosophia  gentium  longe  rteieque  pradatum  actUius 
aique  veraciua  intellexiaae  aique  secuti  ease  /ama  cdebriore  laudcmiur.^^    Augustine  numbers 
Aristotle  among  the  Old  Platonists,  but  adds  that  he  founded  a  **«ecto"  or  ^^haeresia^*  of  his 
own,  distinct  (Vom  the  Academics ;  he  was  a  ^*  vir  exceUentis  ingenii  et  doquio  Platoni  quidem 
impar^  eed  mtdloe  facile  superans  "  (De  Civ.  Dei^  Till.  1 2).    The  later  followers  of  Plato  desired 
to  be  called,  not  academics  nor  Peripatetics,  but  Platonists,  pre-eminent  among  whom  were 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus.    For  thom  God  is  the  causa  subsistendi,  the  ratio  intetti- 
gendij  and  the  ardo  vivendi  (ch.  4).     "  No  philosophers  have  approached  nearer  to  us  than  did 
they  "  (ch.  6).    Their  doctrine  is  superior  to  the  *^  fabulous  religion  "  of  the  poets,  the  **  civil 
religion  **  of  the  pagan  state,  and  the  "  natural  religion  '*  of  all  other  ancient  philosophers, 
including  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to  find  the  first  cause  of  all  things  in  fire,  and  that 
of  the  Epicureans,  who  found  the  same  in  the  atoms,  and  both  of  which  philosophical  sects 
were  too  sensualistic  in  their  theories  of  knowledge  and  too  little  theological  in  their  ethics. 
In  searching  for  the  eternal  and  immutable  God,  the  Platonists,  with  reason,  went  beyond 
the  material  world  and  the  soul  and  the  realm  of  mutable  spirits  {De  Civ,  Dei,  Till.  6 : 
euneia  corpora  transscenderunt  quaererUes  Deum ;  omnem  animam  mutabiUsque  omnes  spiriiue 
transscendcrurU  quaerentes  summum  Deum).    But  they  separated  themselves  (Vom  the  truth 
as  held  by  Christians,  in  paying  religious  veneration,  not  only  to  this  supreme  God. 
but  also  to  inferior  deities  and  demons,  who  are  not  creators  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  24).    The 
Christian,  even  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  knows  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  God 
is  our  Creator,  our  teacher,  and  the  giver  of  grace  (D$  Civ,  Dei^  YIIL  10).    Some  Chris- 


9  have  been  led,  in  tlieir  aitauishmeat  &t  tiio  sgreement  of  PUto'i 
Ui8t  or  tlje  Scripturca,  to  Ihc  belief  Ihat,  while  be  waa  ia  Kgrpt.  he  heard  the  prophet  Jem- 
roiali,  or  eveu  reud  the  proplietie  Scriptures ;  AuguBtine  confesftea  that  for  a  time  ho  him- 
«elf  eoterbiined  that  opinion  (e.tpresaed  by  bira,  De  Doetr.  Chriit.  II.  ch.  30);  but  be  flnJa 
{pc  Oiv.  Dei,  vyL  11),  that  rinlo  lived  conBidernbiy  later  thnu  Jcreminhi  ho  holds  it  not 
imposaible  that  Mato  aiado  biniHeir  acquainted  with  the  eoQlenta  ot  the  biblienl  writing* 
by  meana  or  an  interpreter,  and  ILinks  that  be  may  have  drawn  bi*  doctrine  of  the  iuunu- 
tnbilitf  of  God  Trom  tbe  biblical  cipreasions:  Ego  turn  gui  mm,  and;ui^  niuUme  ad 
(Exod.  iiL  14);  ^t  he  {cb.  12)  holds  it  quite  as  possible  that  Phita  inrerrcd  the  etc) 
being  or  God  from  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  words  of  lli 
(Rom.  L  10  eeq,).  The  Platoniets  were  not  altogether  without  a  koowted^  er 
Trlnitf,  although  they  speak  of  three  Gods  with  undiicipllned  words  {De  Civ.  Det,  X  SS> 
But  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  immutable  Son  of  God,  and  do  not 
believe  that  the  divine  reason,  which  they  call  imrpttic  ivi?,  took  on  Itself  a  human 
body  and  suSered  the  death  of  th«  croea ;  for  they  do  cot  truly  and  loyally  love  wisdom 
and  virtue,  they  despise  btimilitj,  and  ilhietmte  ia  themselves  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Isaiah  Tiii.  H);  perdam  aapieiUlara  tapientium  tt  prudmliam  pradeatiam  r^irababo  (De 
Civ.  Dti.  X,  29).  These  philosophers  saw,  though  obscurely,  the  goal,  the  eternal  fathei^ 
land ;  but  tlioy  missed  their  way,  nnd  their  diadplca  are  cow  SBhamed  to  leave  the  Bcdiool 
of  Plato  for  the  school  of  ChrJEt,  who  by  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  to  the  (Isherman,  John,  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  luoamnte  Word  (ib..  ch.  !9).  Not  he  who,  following  reason,  live* 
Btwording  to  human  customs,  but  only  lie  who  aubjQcts  his  spirit  to  the  will  of  God 
follows  God's  eommonds,  can  bo  saved  (RtlracL,  L  1.  2). 

In  the  earliest  of  bis  eilant  works  Augustine  seeks  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition 
AcwlemicB,  the  eiistonce  of  »  neceBsarf  clement  iii  knowledge.    It 
feature  of  his  discussion  of  tlila  subject  that  ho  does  not  begin  with  the  qucstton  of 
origin  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  question,  whether  the  possession  of  truth  ia  one  of  oor 
wants,  or  whether,  without  it,  happlaees  ia  possible;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  pnx«eda. 
in  the  Brst  instance,  not  genetically,  but  Iclcologically.     One  of  tlie  Intcrlooutora,  Uw 
youthful  Licentiiia,  defends  the  proposition,  that  the  mere  sean^hing  for  truth  make 
happji  since  wisdom  or  the  life  according  to  reason,  and  the  inlellcctuni  perfoullon  of : 
on  which  his  happiness  depends,  consist,  at  least  during  his  earthly  life,  not  in  tho  pa 
■ion,  but  in  the  loyal  and  unceasing  pursuit,  of  truth.     Trygotiua,  a  joung  nmn  of  th» 
same  age  with  Liceutius,  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  necessary  to  possess  tho  truth, 
•iocs  constant  searching  wliliout  finding  ia  synoaymoua  with  erring.     Licentius  replies, 
that  error  oonsisls  rather  in  asaenting  to  the  falsa  instead  of  the  true ;  that  seeking  is  not 
BfTor,  but  ra.ther  wisdom,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  straight  way  of  life,  by  following  which 
man  frees  his  spirit  from  the  entanglements  of  the  body,  so  far  as  this  ia  possible,  unitea 
all  its  powers  within  iwelf,  snd  becomes  at  the  end  of  his  life  worlliy  to  attain  Ida  (ra* 
end,  the  enjoyment  of  divine,  aa  now  he  enjoys  human,  happiness.     Sut  Augustino  hinaelf 
docs  not  at  all  approve  the  doctrine  of  Ucentius.     He  affirms,  Arsl,  that  without  tho 
the  probable  is  unattainable,  which  yet  tho  Academica  held  to  be  attainable,  and  then, ' 
the  true,  to  which  the  probable  is  similar — this  similarity  conslitutiog  the 
probable — is  the  standard  by  which  tho  probable  is  known.     lie  then  remarks  that  no 
certainly  can  be  wise  without  wisdom ;  and  that  every  dcQnition  of  wisdom,  wbich 
eludes  knowledge  from  the  idea  of  wisdom  and  makes  the  laltcr  equivalent 
coufeaaioD  of  ignorance,  and  to  abstinence  from  all  assent,  identifies  wisdom  with  nullitj 
with  the  false,  and  is  therefore  untenable.    (It  is  obvious  that  Augustine  hern  IcarM 
wisdom  in  the  sense  of  a  "way  of  living,"   out  of  conuderalion.)    But  if  knowlodgo 
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belongs  to  wisdom,  then  it  belongs  also  to  happiness,  for  only  the  wise  man  is  happy.  He 
who  lightly  pretends  to  the  name  of  the  wise  man  without  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  draws  around  himself  only  pitiable,  deceived  followers,  who,  always  seeking,  but 
never  finding,  with  mind  desolate  and  inspired  by  no  living  breath  of  truth,  must  end  by 
cursing  their  misleading  guides.  Besides,  the  pretended  inability  of  man  to  attain  to 
knowledge  does  not  exist,  on  which  the  Academics  found  their  demand  that  men  should 
always  withhold  their  assent  It  is  neither  true  that  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are 
altogether  deceptive,  nor  that  thought  is  fully  dependent  on  them;  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  is  arrived  at  even  in  physics  and  ethics  through  our  dialectical  knowledge  of 
the  necessity,  that  of  the  two  alternatives  of  a  contradictory  disjunction,  the  one  must  be 
true  (cerium  erUm  ?uibeOf  aui  tmum  esse  mundum  aut  non  unum,  et  si  non  wivm^  aui  finiti 
numeri  atU  infinUi^  etc.).  In  the  work  De  Beata  VUa^  Augustine  adds  the  argument,  that 
no  one  can  be  happy  who  is  not  in  possession  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  possess ;  but  no 
one  seeks  who  does  not  wish  to  find ;  he,  therefore,  who  seeks  the  truth,  without  finding 
it,  has  not  that  which  he  wishes  to  find,  and  is  not  happy.  Nor  is  he  wise,  for  the  wise 
man,  as  such,  must  be  happy.  So,  too,  he  who  seeks  after  God,  has  indeed  already  God's 
grace,  which  leads  him,  but  has  not  yet  come  to  complete  wisdom  and  happiness.  In  the 
JietradaHoneSf  however,  Augustine  emphasizes  rather  the  thought,  that  perfect  blessedness 
is  not  to  be  expected  till  the  future  life. 

Seeking,  in  opposition  to  Skepticism,  an  indubitable  certitude  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  all  pliilosophical  investigation,  Augustine  finds  it,  in  his  work  Chnira  Academicosy  in  all 
disjunctive  propositions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  remarks,  on  the  other,  that  our  sensible 
perceptions  are  at  least  subjectively  true :  noU  plus  ossenHri  quam  ut  iia  iibi  apparere  per* 
suadecu^  et  ntUla  deeeptio  est  (ChtUra  Acad,^  III.  26),  and  in  the  nearly  synchronous  work  De 
Beata  Vita  (ch.  7),  he  lays  down  the  principle,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  philosophy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  one's  own  living  existence— a  principle,  which,  in  the  Soltlo^ 
guiOf  written  immediately  afterward,  is  expressed  in  this  form :  thought,  and  therefore  the 
existence  of  the  thinker,  are  the  most  certain  of  all  things  (SoL^  II.  1 :  Tu,  qui  vis  te  name, 
scis  esse  te  f  Sdo,  Vhde  sds  f  Neseio,  Simplieem  te  seniis  an  muUipUeem  f  Kescio.  Mover i 
te  scis  f  Kescio.  Cogitare  te  sds  f  Sdo),  In  like  manner,  Augustine  concludes  (in  De  Lib. 
Arbiir.j  IL  7)  from  the  possibility  of  our  being  deceived  (JaOi  posse)  to  the  fact  of  onr 
existence,  and  makes  being,  life,  and  thought  co-ordinate.  (Cf.  De  Vera  Beiigione^  72: 
noli  foras  ire,  in  te  redi,  in  itUeriore  Jiomine  habitat  Veritas,  et  si  animam  mutabilem  in' 
veneris,  transscende  te  ipsum,  Bdd,  73:  omnis,  qui  se  dubiiantem  inteUigit,  verum  inieWgit, 
et  de  hoc  re,  quam  inteOigit,  certus  est  Omnis  igitur  qui  utrum  sit  Veritas  dubUat,  in  se  ipso 
habet  verum  unde  non  dubitet,  nee  uUum  verum  nisi  veritate  verum  est  Kon  itaque  oportet  eum 
de  veritate  dubitare,  qui  potuit  widecunque  dubitare,  De  mmtate,  X.  14 :  utrum  aeris  sit  vis 
Vivendi — an  ignis — dubitaverunt  homines;  vivere  se  tamen  et  meminisse  et  intdUgere  et  veils  et 
cogitare  et  scire  etjudicare  quis  dubitetf  quandoquidem  etiam  si  dubitat,  vivit,  si  dubitat,  unde 
dubitet  meminit,  si  dubitat,  dubitare  se  tnteUigit,  si  dubitat,  certus  esse  vult,  si  dubitat,  cogitat, 
si  dubitat,  sett  se  neseire,  si  dubitat,  judicat  non  se  temere  consentire  oportere.  Ibid,  XTV.  7 : 
nihil  enim  tam  novit  mens,  quam  id,  quod  sibi  praesto  est,  nee  menti  magis  qtUdquam  praeslo 
est,  quam  ipsa  sibi)  In  De  Civ,  Dei,  XI.  26,  Augustine  finds  an  Image  of  the  divine 
Trinity  in  the  triad  of  our  being,  our  knowledge  of  our  being  and  our  self-love,  in 
regard  to  which  error  is  impossible  {nam  et  sumus  et  nos  esse  novinuts  et  id  esse  ae  nosse 
diUgimus;  in  his  autem  tribus  quae  dixi,  nuUa  nos  falsitas  verisimHis  turbat;  non  enim  ea^ 
sieut  iUa  quae /oris  sunt,  uUo  smsu  corporis  tangimus,  .  .  .  quorum  sens^ilium  etiam  imagines 
iia  simillimcu  nee  jam  corporeas  cogitatione  versamus,  memoria  tenemus  et  per  ipsas  in 
istorum  desideria  concitamur,  sed  sine  tUla  phantasiarum  vet  phaniatmatum  imaginations 
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bidifiecUoria  mihi  este  nu  idque  nasse  et  amare  cerHstimum  esi).     That  material  bodiea 
oxiat,  we  can  indeed  onlj  believe;  but  this  belief  is  neoesaarj  in  practice  (Confe$9^  VI- 
1%  and  because  not  to  beliere  thus  would  lead  to  worse  errors  {De  Ciw.  Dei^   XIX. 
18).     Faith  is  also  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the   wills  of  other  men  {De  f%de 
Renan,  quae  non  Fid,  2).    Faith,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  assenting  to  an  idea  {cwn 
aneneiane  cogUare^  De  Praedeat  Sonet,  5).    That  which  we  know,  we  also  believe;  but 
not  all,  that  we  believe,  are  we  able  immediately  to  know ;  faith  is  the  way  to  knowl- 
edge {De  Div.,  qu  8Z,  qu.  ^  and  68;  De  TWn^  XY.  2;  EpisL,  120).     When  we  re6ect 
upon  ourselves,  we  find  in  ourselves  not  only  sensations,  but  also  an  internal  sense  whidi 
makes  of  the  former  its  objects  (for  we  have  knowledge  of  our  sensations,  but  the 
external  senses  are  unable  to  perceive  their  own  sensations),  and,  finally,  reason,  which 
knows  both  the  internal  sense  and  itself  {De  Lib.  Arb.^  II.  3  scq.).    That  which  judges  is 
always  superior  to  that  which  is  judged ;  but  that,  acoordmg  to  which  judgment  is  ren- 
dered, is  also  superior  to  that  which  judges.     The  human  reason  perceives  that  there  is 
■omething  higher  than  itself;  for  it  is  changeable,  now  knowing,  now  not  knowing,  now 
seeking  after  knowledge,  now  not,  now  correctly,  now  incorrectly  judging ;  but  truth  itself, 
which  is  the  norm  according  to  which  it  judges,  must  be  undiangeable  {De  Lib,  Arb^ 
IL  6;  De  Vera  ReL,  54,  67;  2>e  dv,  Dei,  VIIL  6).     If  thou  findest  thy  nature  to  be 
changeable,  rise  above  thyself  to  the  eternal  source  of  the  light  of  reason.     Even  if  thoa 
only  knowest  that  thou  doubtest,  thou  knowest  what  is  true ;  but  nothing  is  true  unless 
truth  exists.    Hence  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  truth  itself  (2>e  Vera  ReL, 
72  seq.).     Now  the  unchang^ble  truth  is  God.     Nothing  higher  than  it  can  be  con- 
ceived, for  it  includes  all  true  being  {De  Vera  ReL,  57 ;  De  TWa.,  YIII.  3).    It  is  identical 
with  the  highest  good,  in  virtue  of  which  all  inferior  goods  are  good  {De  TWil,  YIIL  4 ; 
qM  pbtra  et  pktraf  bonum  hoc  et  bonum  iUudf  toOe  hoe  et  ittud  et  vide  ipsum  bonum,  ai 
potee,  ita  Deum  viddfis  non  alio  bono  bonumj  sed  bonum  omnia  boni).    All  ideas  are  in  Grod. 
He  is  the  eternal  ground  of  all  form,  who  imparted  to  created  objects  their  temporal 
forms  {De  Div.,  qu,  A.^\  De  Ideia,  2 :  Svnt  namque  ideae  principalea  formae  quaedam  vel 
raiionea  rerum  atabiUa  et  incommtUdbiUta^  quae  ipaae  formatae  non  aunt  atque  per  hoc  aetemae 
ac  aemper  eodem  modo  ae  habentea,  quae  in  divina  intelligentia  contineniurf  ei  quum  ipsae  neqtte 
arianiur  neque  intereantf  aecundum  ecu  tamen  formari  dicUur  omne,  quod  inteiire  potest  et 
omne,  quod  oritur  et  interit) ;  he  is  the  absolute  unity  to  which  all  that  is  finite  aspires, 
without  ever  fully  reaching  it,  tlio  highest  beauty,  which  is  superior  to  and  the  condition 
of  all  other  beauty  {^^  omnia  pidchritudinia  forma  unitas  est^');   he  is  absolute  wisdom, 
blessedness,  justice,  the  moral  law,  etc  {De  Vtra  Rei,  21  et  cd. ;  De  Lib.  Arb.^  II.  9  seq.; 
De  TWn.,  XIV.  21).     The  mutability  of  created  things  is  to  us  a  reminder  of  the  immuta- 
bility  of  the  truth  (Canf..  XI.  10).     Plato  did  not  err  in  positing  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gible world ;  this  was  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  reason, 
by  wliich  God  made  the  world ;  he  who  refuses  to  accept  this  doctrine  must  say  that  God 
proceeded  irrationally  in  the  creation  of  the  world  {Retract.,  I.  3.  2).     In  the  One  divine 
wisdom  are  contained  immeasurable  and  infinite  treasures  of  intelligible  things,  in  whicli 
are  included  all  the  invisible  and  immutable  rational  grounds  of  things  {rationea  rerum),  not 
excepting  the  visible  and  mutable  things,  which  were  created  by  the  divine  wisdom  {De  Civ. 
Dei,  XI.  10.  3 ;  cf.De  Div.,  quaeat  83,  qu.  26.  2  :  ainguUi  igitur  propriia  aunt  ercata  rationibua). 
In  the  case  of  bodies,  substance  and  attribute  are  different ;   even  the  soul,  if  it  shall  ever 
become  wise,  will  become  such  only  by  participation  in  the  unchangeable  wisdom  itself, 
with  which  it  is  not  identical.     But  in  beings  whose  nature  is  simple,  and  which  are  ulti- 
mate and  original  and  truly  divine,  the  quality  does  not  differ  from  the  babstancc,  sinco 
auch  beings  are  divine,  wise,  and  happy  in  themselves,  and  not  by  participation  in  something 
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foreign  to  them  (De  Civ,  Dei,  XI.  10. 3).  In  the  same  manner  it  is  true  of  God  himself  that 
the  distinction  of  quality  and  substance,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  (Aristotelian)  categories,  in 
inapplicable  to  him.  God  falls  under  no  one  of  the  categories  (De  7W».,  V.  2 :  ut  sic  ijiieUi- 
§amus  Deuni,  si  possumvs,  qtuintum  possumus,  sine  quaUtate  honum^  sijie  quantitaie  magnum^ 
sine  iudigerUia  creatorem,  sine  situ  praesidenUm,  sine  habitu  omnia  coniinentem,  sine  loco 
tibique  totum,  sine  tempore  sempitemum,  sine  uBa  sui  mutatume  mutabilia  fadentem  nifiUqve 
pcUientem).  Even  the  category  of  substance  is  not  properly  applicable  to  God,  although  ho 
in  the  highest  sense  is  or  has  reality  {De  Trin.,  Y II.  10 :  res  erqo  mutdbHes  neque  simplices 
proprie  dicuntur  substantiae :  Deus  atUeni  si  subsisUt  tU  svbstcMLia  proprie  dicipossO,  inest  in  lo 
cUiquid  tamquam  in  suXgecto  et  non  est  simpltx, — unde  mani/estum  est  Deum  abusive  subskm" 
iiam  vocari,  ut  nomine  usiUUiore  intelligaiur  essentia  quod  vere  ac  proprie  dicitur),  Tet 
Augustine  prefers  to  follow  the  terminology  of  the  Church  (i^.,  II.  35),  all  the  more 
because  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  the  power  adequately  to  name  him  are  unat- 
tainable by  man  in  this  earthly  life  (De  Trin.,  YII.  7 :  verius  enim  cogitaiur  Deus,  quam 
dicitur,  et  verius  est,  quam  eogiia^r).  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  positive  affirma- 
tion respecting  him  is  literally  true  (De  Trin.,  V.  11;  cf.  Co^f,,  XI.  26);  we  know  with 
certainty  only  what  he  is  not  (De  Ord,  II.  44,  47);  yet  it  is  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  deny  of  God  what  does  not  belong  to  him  (De  Trin.,  YIII.  3).  If 
we  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God  we  could  not  invoke  and  love  him  (De  Trin., 
YIIL  12;  Ckm/ess.,  1. 1,  YII.  16).  God  is,  as  was  rightly  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Platonists,  the  principle  of  being  and  knowledge,  and  the  guiding-star  of  life  (Ooftfess., 
YII.  16;  De  Civ.  Dei,  YIII.  4).  He  is  the  light  in  which  we  see  the  intelligible,  the 
light  of  eternal  reason ;  what  we  know,  we  know  only  in  him  ( Con/.,  X.  65 ;  XII.  35  ;  De 
jyin.,  XIL  24). 

God  is  the  Triune.  Augustine  confesses  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  in  the  sense  estab- 
lished by  Athanasius  and  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  seeks  by  various  analogies  to  render 
the  conception  more  accessible  to  the  common  apprehension  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  24:  credi' 
mus  et  tenemus  et  fidditer  praedicamua  quod  Pater  genuerit  Verbum,  hoe  est  Sapientiam,  ptr 
quam  facta  sunt  omnia,  unigeniitsm  lUitmK,  unus  unum,  aetemuM  coaetemum,  summe  bonus 
aequaUter  lonum,  ct  quod  SpirUus  saneius  simul  et  Patris  et  lUU  sit  Spiritus  et  ipse  eonsub" 
stanUalis  et  coaetemms  ambobus,  <Uque  hoc  Mum  el  Trinitas  eit  propter  ptxiprietatem  personarum 
et  unus  Deus  propter  insiparcbiieni  divinikxtem,  sieui  unus  cmnipoiens  propter  inseparabHtm 
omnipotentiam,  ita  tamen,  ut  etiam  quum  de  singidis  quaeritur,  wmsquisque  eorum  et  Deue  et 
cmnipotens  esse  respondeatur,  qumm  vero  de  cmnibus  simul,  non  tres  dii  vel  ires  omnipotentes^ 
sed  unus  Deus  cmnipoiens;  tonte  ibi  eait  in  tribus  inseparabUis  uniias,  quae  sic  se  vduit  praed*-. 
cart).  Augustine  does  not  (with  Gregory  cf  Nyssa,  Basilius,  and  others)  conceive  tho 
relation  of  the  three  divme  persons  or  hypostases  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence 
AS  similar  to  the  relation  of  finite  mdiTidoals  to  their  uni^wrsal  (L  «.,  tlie  relation  of  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  to  the  essence  of  man) ;  the  substance  of  the  Godliead  is  realized  fully 
and -eomplotcly  in  each  of  tho  three  persons  (De  IHn.,  YIL  11).  Augustine  repudiates, 
indood,  decidedly  the  heresy  of  the  Sabellians,  who  witli  the  unity  of  the  essence  of  God 
affirmed  also  the  unity  of  his  person ;  but  tho  analogies  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of  individual  existence ;  so,  in  particular, 
the  analogy  drawn  from  the  combination  of  being,  life,  and  knowledge  in  man  (DeLib,  Arb., 
IL  7),  or,  as  Augustine  allerward  preferred  to  put  it,  the  analogy  from  the  union  cf 
being,  knowledge,  and  love  in  man  (Confess.,  XIII.  11;  i>e  Trin.,  IX.  4;  De  dv.  Dei,  XL 
26),  or  from  memory,  thought,  and  will,  or,  within  the  sphere  of  reason,  from  tlie  con- 
sciousness of  eternity,  wisdom,  and  love  of  blessedness  (De  JVin.,  XI.  16;  XY.  6  seq.),  ns 
also  the  analogy  to  tho  Trinity  which  ho  finds  in  all  created  things,  in  that  they  all  unite 
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1q  themselves  being  in  general,  Cbeir  owe  particular  being,  and  the  orderl}'  eomblnatlan  oP 
tha  former  (the  univeraal)  with  the  lutter  (the  panicutar,  De  Vtra  Stl^  13:  oat,  tpede^ 
onio;  cf.  Be  THn.,  XI.  18:  mearara,  mtmena,  porutia).  The  trace  of  thu  Triail/ appenra,  ao 
iraa  this  is  eonaialont  with  tlio  dignity  of  the  latter,  in  all  creaturea  (Zfe  TH*n„  VI,  10). 

The  t>eing  of  God  ia  the  highest  and  most  compUto  form  of  boing  (nmrna  ttKjJia. 
■imtna  tsl),  and  ia  tlierefore  unchangeable  {immvlnl'ilu).  To  llie  thinga  which  ha  cmauil 
out  of  notliing  he  gave  various  degrees  of  being,  but  to  none  of  them  auch  being  as  his 
on-D.  He  assigned  la  Ibem.  also,  a  natural  order  (naturat  atniiarum  ^adiliu*  erdiaiMnt, 
De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  3  soq.)-  Tlio  opposite  of  God  ie  not  IwiDg,  in  any  of  its  forms,  but 
noa-being.  and  eril  which  is  related  to  the  latter  as  ita  product  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  2  seq.). 
Tbe  good  God  was  free  and  subject  to  DO  necessity  in  creating  the  world,  and  hia  objoct 
was  to  create  something  good  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XL  21  aeq.).  Tha  world  bears  witness  through 
its  order  and  beauty  to  ita  divine  authorship  {ib.,  XI.  4).  God  created  it.  not  out  of  hia 
own  esBence,  for  then  it  would  Imve  been  equal  with  God,  but  out  of  nothing  (ZV  Cin.  Dei, 
XL  10 ;  Gonfas.,  XII.  1).  As  i>eing  creative  substance,  God  is  in  all  pUcea  {tAique  difimu), 
TIm  preservation  of  the  world  is  a  continual  creation.  If  Qod  should  withdraw  (Kxn  tba 
world  his  creative  power,  it  would  straightway  lapse  into  nothingness  {De  Civ.  Dei,  XIL 
S9).  His  creative  work  is  not  an  eternal  one;  for  shice  tbe  world  is  flnile,  it  must  lio 
limited  in  time  as  in  space.  Tot  we  are  oot  to  conceive  unlimited  periods  of  time  as  liavlng 
preceded  the  creation  of  the  world,  nor  iuliinl«  spaces  as  existing  outside  of  It;  for  tiino 
and  space  exist,  not  out  of  tlie  world,  but  in  nnd  with  it.  Time  i»  the  measure  of  motion ; 
but  in  tbe  eternal  there  ia  no  motion  or  change.  Tho  world,  therefore,  was  creaied  with 
tima,  rather  than  in  time.  But  God's  design  and  resolve  to  create  the  world  existed  rrom 
eternity  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  4  seq).  Tho  world  is  cot  simple,  as  is  all  that  ia  etemtil,  but 
iiuiiirold,  though  BOl  without  uoil^i  the  idea  that  muj  worlds  eziat  'a  the  prodact  vt  an 
empty  play  of  the  imagination  (De  Ord.,  L  3;  De  Civ.  Dei.  XV.  6). 

It  was  necessary  that,  in  the  order  of  tho  universe,  that  which  is  deemed  meaa  and 
itiferior  should  not  bo  wanting  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  4).  We  should  not  judge  of  things  bj 
the  standard  of  their  utility  to  us,  nor  hold  that  to  be  bad  which  is  iojtirious  to  na,  but 
should  judge  of  each  object  according  to  its  own  nature;  every  tiling  has  ita  meastirr,  ita 
form,  and  a  certain  harmony  in  itself  God  ia  to  be  praised  in  view  of  all  that  exist*  (ib.,  4. 
•eq.)-  All  being,  aa  such,  is  good  (De  Vera  Jiel,  21 :  in  quanlum  est,  qaidqaH  ett,  be 
est).  Even  matter  has  its  place  in  the  general  order  of  thinga ;  it  was  created  by  God 
eioellaace  consists  in  ita  plasticity.  The  Iiody  is  not  the  prison  of  the  soul  (D«  VtrA 
Mel.,  36). 

Tha  soul  is  immaterial  There  are  found  in  it  only  functions,  such  ns  thought,  know< 
Ing,  willing,  and  remembrance,  hut  nothing  which  is  material  (De  TWn.,  X.  13).  It  Is  a 
substance  or  subject,  and  not  a  mere  attribute  of  the  body  (ibid..  IB).  It  feels  eadi  aObotlon 
of  the  tiody  at  that  poiut  where  the  aOection  lakea  pbce,  without  being  obliged  Brat  to 
move  itself  to  tliat  place;  it  is  therefore  wholly  present  both  in  the  entire  body  and  in  e>di 
part  of  it,  whereas  tba  corporeal  ia  with  each  of  ita  parts  only  in  one  place  (E^.  16S  ad 
JBer.,*:  CoiUra Ep. Man.,  ch.  16).  Augustine  distiagiiishes  as  focultics  in  tho  soul,  memoiy, 
ialellect,  and  will :  all  passions  are  manifestations  of  the  will  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XIV.  G :  tie 
<0l  qtifppe  in  emni'iiui,  I'mnia  omnea  nOiil  aliud  qvam  totunMrt  aanl).  The  relation  of 
ory,  intellect,  and  will  to  the  soul  must  not  be  conceived  as  analogous  to  the  rcLitEoii  of 
color  and  figure  to  the  body,  or  of  accidents  to  tlie  substratum  In  which  thcj  an  found) 
for  accidents  can  extend  no  farther  than  tlieir  subBtrata  (mltecla,  i-noaifilva) — tho  flgnra 
or  color  of  one  body  cnnnot  be  those  of  another  body.  But  the  mind  (menu)  can,  ht 
loving,  lava  both  itaeir  and  that  whldi  la  other  than  itselfj  En  knowing,  knov  Untf 
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and  that  which  is  other  than  itself;  hence  memory,  intellect,  and  will,  share  in  the  sub* 
stantlality  of  the  mind  {De  TWii.,  IX.  4),  although  the  latter,  not  is,  but  haa^  the  faculties 
of  memory,  intellect,  and  loTe  (ib.,  XV.  22).  All  these  functions  can  be  directed  upon 
themselves,  the  understanding  can  know  itself,  memory  can  remember  that  we  possess 
memory,  the  free  will  can  make  use  of  its  freedom  or  not  (De  Lib.  Arbihr.j  II.  19). 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  philosophically  from  its  participation  in  immutable 
Truth,  and  from  its  essential  union  with  the  eternal  reason  and  with  hfe  (Sold.,  II.  2  seq. ; 
Dt  Imm.  An.f  1  seq.) ;  sin  robs  it  not  of  life,  but  only  of  blessedness  (De  Civ.  Dei,  YI.  1 2). 
Yet  it  is  faith  alone  which  authorizes  the  hope  of  true  immortality,  or  of  eternal  life  in  God 
(De  TWn.,  XIII.  12).  (Cf  Plato's  argument  in  the  /?ep.,  X.  p.  609,  and  the  hist  argument  in 
the  PhaedOj  above,  p.  128). 

The  cause  of  evil  is  to  \)e  found  in  the  will,  which  turns  aaide  from  the  higher  to  the 
inferior,  or  in  the  pride  of  those  angels  and  men  who  turned  away  from  Gk>d,  who  has  abso- 
lute being,  to  themselves,  whose  being  was  limited.  Not  that  the  inferior  as  such  is  evil, 
but  to  decline  to  it  from  the  higher  is  evil  The  evil  will  works  that  which  is  evil,  but  is 
not  itself  moved  by  any  positive  cause ;  it  has  no  causa  effieietu,  but  only  a  causa  deficiens 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  XII.  6  seq.).  Evil  is  not  a  substance  or  nature  (essence),  but  a  marring  of 
nature  (the  essence)  and  of  the  good,  a  "defect,"  a  "privation,"  or  " loss  of  good,"  an 
infraction  of  integrity,  of  beauty,  of  happiness,  of  virtue;  where  there  is  no  violation  of 
good  there  is  no  evil  (E!sse  vilium  et  non  nocere  non  potest).  Evil,  tlierefore,  can  only  exist 
as  an  adjunct  of  good,  and  that,  not  of  the  immutably,  but  only  of  the  mutably  good.  An 
absolute  good  is  possible,  but  absolute  evil  is  impossible  (De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  22 ;  XII.  3). 
Such  was  Augustine's  chief  argument  against  Manidiseism,  whicli  taught  that  evil  was 
equally  original  with  good,  and  that  it  constituted  a  second  essence  side  by  side  with  the 
good.  Evil,  continues  Augustine,  does  not  disturb  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe ;  it 
cannot  wholly  withdraw  itself  from  subjection  to  the  laws  of  Gk>d ;  it  does  not  remain 
unpunished,  and  tlie  punishment  of  it  is  good,  inasmuch  as  thereby  justice  is  executed ;  as 
a  painting  with  dark  colors  rightly  distributed  is  beautiful,  so  also  is  the  sum  of  things 
beautiful  for  him  who  has  power  to  view  them  all  at  one  glance,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  sin,  although,  when  considered  separately,  their  beauty  is  marred  by  the 
deformity  of  sin  (De  dv.  Dei,  XI.  23;  XII.  3;  cf.  i>«  Vera  BeL,  U:  et  est  pukhritudo  uni- 
versae  creaturae  per  haec  iria  inculpabilis,  damnaiionem  peoeatorum^  exercitaiionem  jusiorum^ 
per/ectionem  beatorttm).  God  would  not  have  created  those  angels  and  men  of  whom  he 
knew  beforehand  that  they  would  be  wicked,  if  he  had  not  also  known  how  they  would 
subserve  the  ends  of  goodness;  the  whole  world  thus  consists,  like  a  beautiful  song,  of 
oppositions  (contrariarum  cpposiOone  saeeuU  pukhritudo  componitur,  De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  18). 
To  these  considerations  Augustine  attached  so  great  an  importance,  that,  unlike  Origen 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others,  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  airoKaTAaraat^ 
(or  "  restoration  ")  unnecessary  in  a  theodicy. 

God  created  first  the  angels — ^a  part  of  whom  remained  good,  while  the  rest  became 
evil — and  then  the  visible  world  and  man ;  the  angels  are  the  "  light,"  which  God  first 
created  {De  Civ.  Dei,  XI.  9).  The  human  race  began  with  one  man,  created  in  the  beginning 
by  God  (ib.,  XII.  9).  Not  only  they  err,  who  (like  Apulcius)  hold  that  the  world  and  man 
have  always  existed,  but  also  those,  who,  on  the  authority  of  incredible  writings,  hold  it  to 
be  historically  demonstrated  that  they  have  existed  many  thousands  of  years,  since  it 
appears  'from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  it  is  not  yet  six  thousand  years  since  man  was 
created  {ib.,  XII.  10).  The  shortness  of  this  period  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  biblical 
statement  incredible ;  for  if,  instead  of  six  thousand,  a  countless  number  of  thousands  of 
years  had  passed  since  man's  creation,  the  number  would  still  vanish,  in  comparison  with 
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the  previous  eternity,  inirliich  God  had  not  created  man,  into  nothingness — ]Ske  a  drop 
compared  with  the  ocean,  or  rather  m  a  manner  incomparably  more  absolute  {ib.,  XII.  12). 
The  (Stoic)  belief,  that  after  its  destruction  the  world  is  renewed,  and  that  all  events  repeat 
themselves  in  successive  world-periods,  is  altogether  false ;  Christ  has  died  only  once,  and 
will  not  agam  enter  into  the  bonds  of  death,  and  we  shall  hi  the  future  be  etcmallj  in  the 
presence  of  God  (ib,,  XII.  13  seq.). 

The  first  man  contained,  not  indeed  visibly,  but  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the 
germ  of  two  human  communities,  the  secular  state  and  the  city  of  God ;  for  from  him  were 
to  spring  the  men,  of  whom  some  wore  to  be  united  with  the  evil  angels  in  punishment, 
and  the  rest  with  the  good  angels  in  receiving  rewards,  according  to  the  liiddon,  yet 
just,  decreo  of  God,  whose  gprace  cannot  be  unjust,  and  whose  justice  cannot  bo  cruel  (De 
Civ.  Deij  XII.  27).  Through  the  fall  of  man,  which  was  the  result  of  disobedience  to  the 
divine  command,  man  became  subject  to  death  as  his  just  punishment  (i5.,  XIII.  1).  Of 
death,  however,  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  death  of  the  body,  when  the  soul  quits 
it,  and  the  death  of  tlio  soul,  when  it  is  abandoned  of  God ;  the  latter  is  not  an  absolute 
cessation  of  existence  and  life,  but  the  cessation  of  life  from  God.  Death  in  the  first  sense 
is  indeed  in  itself  an  evil,  but  for  the  good  it  works  only  good ;  the  second  death,  which  is 
the  Bummum  malum,  comes  only  to  the  bad.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  of  man  is  des> 
tined  to  rise  a£^in.  The  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be  transfigured  and  become  more 
noble  than  was  the  body  of  the  first  man  betore  the  fall.  The  bodies  of  the  wicked,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  given  over  to  everlasting  suflering  (»&.,  XIII.  2  seq.).  Since  Adam 
had  forsaken  God,  he  was  forsaken  of  God,  and  death  in  every  sense  was  the  punishment 

'  with  which  he  was  threatened  (i6.,  XIII.  12,  15);  voluntarily  depraved  and  justly  con- 
demned, he  beg^t  depraved  and  condemned  children;  for  wo  were  all  in  him,  when  **all  of 
us  "  consisted  of  him  alone ;  the  form  in  which  we  were  to  live  as  individuals  had  not  yet 
been  created  and  communicated  to  us,  but  there  was  already  existent  in  Adam  the  natura 
teminaUs  from  which  we  were  to  arise,  and  smce  this  nature  was  stained  with  sin,  g^ven 
over  to  death,  and  justly  condemned,  the  same  character  was  transmitted  to  the  posterity 
of  Adam.  Through  the  misuse  of  man's  free  will  arose  this  prolonged  mischief  which  is 
leading  the  human  race,  radically  corrupted,  through  a  series  of  sufierings  to  eternal  death, 
with  the  exception  only  of  tliose  who  are  redeemed  by  God's  grace  (i6.,  XIII.  14;  cf.  XXI. 
12 :  hinc  eai  universa  generis  humani  massa  damnaia^  quoniam  qui  hoc  primihis  admisity  cum  ea 
quae  in  OlofuercU  radicata  sua  siirpe  puniius  est^  ui  nuUus  ab  hocjusto  debitoque  supplicio.  nisi 
misericordia  ei  indebila  gratia  libtretur).  These  tlieses  seem  to  involve,  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  human  souls,  the  doctrine  of  Generationism  or  Traducianism,  to  which  Augus- 
tine was  in  fact  inclined  on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  yet  he  never  took  ground 
decidedly  in  its  favor,  but  only  rejected  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  as  erroneous,  and 
with  it  renounced  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  learning  as  a  species  of  reminiscence  {De  Quaut 
An,^  20);  nor  did  ho  express  his  disapproval  of  Creationism,  according  to  which  each  foul 

'  is  the  result  of  a  special  creative  act  on  God's  part,  but  remained  undecided  to  the  end 
{Retract^  I.  1.  3  seq. ;  cf.  De  TWn.,  XII.  15).  Adam  did  not  sin  from  a  motive  of  mcro 
sensual  pleasure,  but,  like  the  angels,  from  pride  (t&.,  XIV.  3;  ].*>).  Human  nature,  ruined 
by  the  original  sin,  can  be  restored  only  by  its  author  (XIV.  11).  For  the  purpose  of  this 
restoration  Christ  appeared.  Looking  forword  to  redemption,  God  permitted  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  the  first  man,  although  it  was  in  his  power  to  cause  that  neither  an  angel  nor  a 
roan  should  sin;  but  he  would  not  remove  the  question  of  their  remaining  holy  or  becoming 
sinful  from  their  om^ti  voluntary  decision,  in  order  that  it  might  be  shown  how  much  evil 
tlieir  pride  and  how  much  good  his  grace  could  accomplish  (XIV.  21).  Voluntary  service 
is  better  than  involuntary ;  our  mission  is  to  servo  God  freely  {seriire  liberaliter  Deo). 
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The  freedom  of  the  will  is  onlj  by  grace  and  in  ft.  The  first  freedom  of  the  willf  the  free- 
dom of  Adam,  was  the  ability  not  to  sin  {posse  nan  peceare)^  but  the  highest  freedom,  that  of 
the  saved,  will  be  the  inability  to  sin  (non  passe  peccare,  De  Carr,  t%  GraL^  33).  By  grace  the 
will  is  made  holy :  the  will  follows  grace  as  its  servant.  It  is  certain  that  wt  act,  when  we 
act,  but  the  fact  that  we  act  that  we  believe,  will,  and  execute,  is  due  to  God,  who  commMsi- 
cotes  to  us  the  necessary  active  powers.  Man  docs  nothing  good,  except  as  God  by  his  work- 
ing causes  him  to  do  it.  God  himself  is  our  might  {paiesiaa  nostra  ipse  est,  Sdil,  IT.  1 ;  cf.  De 
Gratia  Christi,  26  et  al).  The  doctrine  of  Pclagius  (who,  according  to  Aug.  de  Pratdest 
SancLj  ch.  18,  says :  ^^praeseiebat  Detis,  qui/uturi  essent  sancti  et  immacuiati per  Uberae  to/un- 
iatis  arbitrium  et  idea  eos  ante  muTidi  cansiitutianem  in  ipsa  sua  praeitcientia,  qua  tales  futuros 
esse  praescivit,  elegit*^)  involves  a  misapprehension  of  the  fact  that  this  self-determination  is 
conditioned  upon  the  irresistible  g^co  of  God,  and  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture. 
Cf.,  besides  the  above-mentioned  (p.  334)  work  of  Wiggers,  especially  J.  J*.  Jacobi's  Die  Lehre 
des  Pelagius,  Leips.  1842;  and  Friedr.  Worter,  Der  Pelagianismus  nach  seitiem  Ursprung  und 
seinei-  Lehre^  Freib.  in  Br.,  1 866.  Augustine^s  last  works :  De  Piaedestinatiane  Sanctorum  ond 
De  Dano  Perseverantiae,  are  directed  against  the  scmi-Pclagian  doctrine,  as  held  especially 
by  Cassianus,  who  admitted  that  man  can  accomplish  nothing  good  without  grace,  but 
ascribed  the  beginning  of  every  good  work,  which  God's  gpraco  alone  could  bring  to  com- 
pletion, to  the  free  will  of  man  himself,  and  could  not  admit  that  God  would  save  only  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  Augustine,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  all-determining,  antecedent  grace,  and  that  even  ilie 
commencement  of  good  in  man  is  dependent  on  such  grace.  St  Jerome  (on  whom  com- 
pare, among  others,  Otto  Zuckler,  Gotlia,  1865,  and  A.  Thierry,  SL  Jerome  et  St.  Augvstin, 
Paris,  1867)  says  in  the  Dialogus  contra  Petagianos  (composed  A.  i).  416):  Man  can  determine 
himself  in  favor  of  good  or  evil,  but  it  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  grace  that  he  can 
accomplish  the  good. 

God's  grace  having  from  the  beginning  withdrawn  a  part  of  the  human  race  from  the  gen- 
eral ruin,  there  thus  arose  by  the  side  of  the  earthly  state,  the  state  or  city  of  God  (De  Civ, 
Dei,  XIV.  28).  Of  these  two  societies,  the  one  is  predestinated  to  reign  eternally  with  God, 
the  other  to  suffer  eternal  punishment  with  the  devil  (Ihid.,  XV.  1).  The  whole  period  of  the 
life  of  men  is  the  period  of  the  development  {excursus)  of  these  two  states  (/fru/.,  XV.  1). 
Augustine  distinguishes,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  six  periods  within  the  history  of  man. 
Men  lived  at  first  without  law,  and  then  no  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  oppose  the  lust 
of  this  world;  next  under  the  law,  when  opposition  was  attempted,  but  without  success;  and 
finally,  under  grace,  the  period  of  opposition  and  victory.  But  of  the  six  periods,  the  first  ex« 
tends  from  Adam  to  Noah,  Cain  and  Abel  being  the  representatives  of  the  two  "states;  '^  it 
ends  by  being  buried  up  in  the  fiood,  just  as,  in  the  hist^ff'y  of  individual  man,  tlio  period  of 
childhood  is  buried  in  oblivion.  The  second  period  extfends  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  period  of  boyhood  in  man ;  as  a  punishment  for  man''s  arrogance, 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  took  pbce,  only  the  people  of  God  preserving  the  primi- 
tive language.  The  third  period  reaches  from  Abraham  to  David,  and  is  the  period  of  the 
youth  of  humanity;  the  law  is  now  given,  but  still  more  distinctly  sound  the  divine 
promises.  The  fourth  period,  that  of  the  manhood  of  humanity,  extends  fVom  David  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  it  is  the  time  of  the  kings  and  prophets.  Tlie  fifth  period  covers 
the  time  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  Clirist ;  prophecy  now  ceases,  and  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  Israel  begins  precisely  at  the  time  when,  the  temple  having  been  rebuilt 
and  the  nation  released  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  had  hoped  for  a  better  condition. 
The  sixth  period  begins  with  Christ  and  will  end  with  all  earthly  history;  it  is  Uie  period  of 
grace,  of  the  struggle  and  victory  of  believers,  and  terminatei  with  the  introduction  of  the 
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etemnl  Sabbntli,  n-hen  nil  struggling  will  end  in  repoaa  and  time  will  be  swnllowci)  up  fn 
eternity,  wlion  the  eitueuB  of  tho  divine  city  will  rejoice  in  everlnsling  snlvulion,  tad  ll» 
mmmnnweallh  of  this  world  will  be  given  over  to  clemnl  diunnntion,  ho  tliat  Itistorj  clorai 
Will)  s  aepnrallDn  which  ia  irreversible  and  eternal.  Augustine  made  tlie  liistonr  of  iba 
laraelites  tlie  basis  of  Diia  philosophj  of  luatorj,  and  according  to  its  periods  lie  dcwmi'uii 
IhoM  of  tlio  world's  liistory  in  general.  Of  the  other  nations  lie  noiiass,  besides 
Oriental  notiona,  ospeciali;  tlio  Greek — among  whom,  he  saja,  their  kings  Introduced 
worship  of  false  gods  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  poeU  deified  distiagiu'sbod  men 
rulers  or  natural  ohjocts — and  tho  Komans,  whoso  history  ho  describes  ns  beginning  contem- 
poraneously with  the  doBtniotion  of  the  Assyrian  nation,  while  the  prophets  were  tiring'  ia 
Israel.  Konic,  saja  Augustine,  was  the  'Western  Babylon,  stained  at  its  very  origin  t^ 
ftatricido,  and  gradually  increased  through  lust  of  dominion  and  avanca,  and  ihrou^ 
ostensible  virtues,  which  were,  rather,  vices  (SIX.  25).  to  an  nnnatiiml,  giganUc  magnf- 
tude.  In  the  time  of  its  supremacy  over  the  iiaiiooa.  Cliriet  wus  to  be  bom,  iii  whom  tha 
prophecies  made  to  tho  people  of  Israel  Qnd  tholr  accomplish  moat,  and  all  races  of  men  u* 
blessed  (_De  Ci«.  Dei,  XV.  soq.), 

Augiisline  disiinguishos  seven  stadia  in  tho  progress  of  the  Individunl  soul  to  God) 
but  it  is  only  in  his  early  years  that  ho  treated  of  this  subject  In  dellning  these  stadia, 
he  assumes  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  as  bis  guide,  but  (following  the  analogy  of  the  Xeo- 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  higher  virtues)  goes  further  than  tlinl  doctrine  would  lead  him. 
Tha  atodio  are  marked  by ;  1)  the  vegotativo  forces,  2)  the  animnl  forces  (including  memory 
and  imagination),  3}  the  rational  force,  on  which  the  development  of  the  arts  and  aciencea 
depends,  i)  virtue,  as  the  purification  of  t)ie  soul  attained  by  struggling  against  sensual 
pleasure  and  by  Ihith  in  God,  G)  security  in  goodness,  6)  attaining  unto  God,  7)  the  elemal 
vision  of  God  {Dt  Quant.  An.,  TI  so(|.).  In  the  vision  of  God  wo  arrive  at  complete  like- 
ness lo  God,  whereby  we  do  not  indeed  become  Goda,  nor  like  God  liimaalf,  but  bis  image 
is  restored  ia  us  <fl«  IHb.,  XIIL  13;  XIV.  24). 

Augustine  combats  decidedly  and  in  numerous  passages  the  doctrine,  that  all  pim- 
iahmeats  are  intended  to  servo  merely  for  the  purification  of  thoss  who  are  punialied; 
thej  are  needed  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  justice ;  it  would  not  bo  unjust  if  all  met 
eternally  ptinlahcd ;  but  since  the  divine  mercy  must  also  be  manifested,  some  ana 
though  only  a  minority;  tho  far  larger  number  of  men  remain  under  punishment,  in 
that  it  may  be  shown  what  was  due  to  all  {De  Civ.  Dei,  XXI.  12).     No  man  of  soua 
can  say,  that  even  the  evil  angels  must  bo  saved  through  God's  compassion,  for 
reasoa  also  tho  Ciiurch  docs  not  pray  for  thorn;  but  he  who  aliould  bo  led  by  a  mil 
sympathy  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  all  mon,  ought,  from  tho  siuno  motive,  to  belli 
the  sslvolion  of  tho  wicked  angels  also;  the  Church  makes  request,  indeed,  for  all 
but  only  becauBa  she  does  not  know  with  certainty  of  any  individual,  whether  Ooi 
appointed  hi[n  to  wilvBiIon  or  to  damnation,  and  because  the  time  for  saving  rcpcntot 
atilt  present;  if  she  knew  with  certainty  who  they  are,  that  "  prardeiHaati  tt 
igitem  ire  cum  diabolo,"  she  would  no  more  pray  for  tliem  than  for  tlio  devil  (Db  CV«. 
XXI.  li).     Thus  Aiiguatlne  maintains  tho  dualism  of  good  and  evil  in  respect  of 
end  of  tlic  world's  development  as  decidedly,  as,  in  opposing  Msnichieiem,  ho  combats 
dualislic  doctrine,  when  applied  to  llio  principle  of  all  being  ^wllich  doctrine 
tho  tlicory  of  a  gradation  in  the  orders  of  eiislonccs). 

§  57.  Tlie  pliilosopliy  of  the  Chriatian  Church  in  the  Orient  wi 
foonded,  in  tbe  later  Patristic  period,  on  a  combination  of  Platooi 
Vd  Neo-Flatooic  and,  to  some  extent,  also  of  Aristotelian 
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•with  Christian  Dogmatics.  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  born  A.  d.  375,  ad- 
hered, even  after  his  consecration  as  a  Christian  priest  and  bishop,  to 
the  essential,  fimdamental  idea  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  regarded  that 
portion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  which  was  not  in  accordance  there- 
with as  constituting  a  sacred  allegory.  Kemesins,  Bishop  of  Emesa 
in  Phoenicia,  and  probably  a  younger  contemporary  of  Synesius,  like- 
wise stands,  in  his  work  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Platonic  and  in  part  also  on  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
teaching  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  and  the  unending  dura- 
tion of  the  world,  though  rejecting  other  Platonic  doctrines.  He 
defends  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  against  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism.  JSneas  of  Gaza,  on  the  contrary,  disputes  in  his  dialogue 
"  T/ieophrastus  "  (composed  about  487)  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  the  human  soul,  as  also  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  latter  doctrine  in  the  sixth  century  may 
be  named  also  the  Bishop  of  Mitylene,  Zacharias  Scholasticus,  and 
the  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johannes  Philoponus  of  Alexandria, 
which  latter  person,  by  extending  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  sub- 
stantial existence  is  to  be  predicated  in  the  fallest  sense  only  of  indi- 
viduals, to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  incurred  the  accusation  of 
Tritheism.  To  the  period  when  Neo-Platonic  opinions  could  expect  to 
be  received  only  under  the  garb  of  Christianity — probably  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century — belong  the  writings  which  their  author  designates 
as  the  work  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  the  kind  of 
speculation  contained  in  these  works  which  is  continued  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Maximus  the  Confessor  (580-662),  a  profound,  mystical  theolo- 
gian. John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centur}%  gives,  in  his 
work  on  the  ^'Source  of  Knowledge ^^  a  brief  account  of  (the  Aristo- 
telian) Ontology,  then  a  refutation  of  heresies,  and  finally  a  minute 
and  systematic  exposition  of  Orthodox  Dogmatics,  The  purpose  of 
John  in  the  entire  work  is,  according  to  his  express  declaration,  not  to 
advance  anything  original,  but  only  to  sum  up  and  present  what  has 
been  said  by  holy  and  learned  men.  Accordingly,  he  does  not  labor 
for  the  further  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  regards  as 
already  substantially  complete,  but  only  collocates  and  arranges  the 
thoughts  of  his  predecessors,  employing  philosophy,  and  more  espe- 
cially logic  and  ontology,  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  theology, 
and  thus  illustrathig  already  the  principle  of  Scholasticism. 
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tirnuit,  by  <lrcg»lrc  uiil  Culloaibat.  L]'un^  IMS:  ii1»  In  the  IStli  Tnlume  uf  Ibe  SgUagi  Ptnlarum  O 
l.F.  ItotwniidF,  I•u1>.:l^a-I»:ll.    V<>ri.>giHJnhtmbBve  buen  Trilten  by  Acm-Tb.  Qiukii  c/)e  ^oo 
rUUHopKi,  LVigat  PiAUpaleot  ilitrapiiU.i^  CVipunliie«o,  IB'IIX  TUIIx  (Otimii.  in  Stnm  ffyrnniKH  Stt,  I 
tmi  UntrtnUaUpngram.t'u.  Hotlc.  IM!  anJ  IBM),  (nd  Bcmh.  Kolbe  (Ptr  BUeAnf  Srntil'u  ««  Cymt,  J 
Berlin,  IKU):  nT,  ulto  Pnll  Xuvrr  Kniu>  (i»HiIl<n  Sb/r  Syu.  vm  Kgrtnt^  \a  tbs  Tluol  QwtTlaUeKr.  | 
1SU  No.  S.  |i^8dl-US.  Olid  Nil.  4,  riK  MT-«WJ. 

OiRmL  1»1    td.  <-'h.  Fr.  Mutthsl.  LcliHiD,  l«<ht,  i^muo  HAir  i/fi  fWihttt,  tnaWauA  rrom  tli.  On 
miebon  In  hie  BtUr.  nr  Osah.  dtr  PMIm.  A  Zulllelisu.  i;01 .    Jfimcriia  Uhtr  dit  ITMu 
OttDUD  mniL  b]>  Oilnrljuauicr.  gulibuiv.  I^IV. 

Aatuaeeaatt  T/in/ji/tnutiit.  eil.  J.  Wuir.  EllrEch,  1H0;  Jn.  t^w.  it  2iat.  MUvLdi  (nmortoJiMM  J 
omlHiie  <1  martalltalt  imienf.  ^hkIiih  dial,  r/t  u^i^  muKili.  id.  U,  lliirlh,  Ul|»lc  II 
Saxvw.  ^«<e(ia  Cfwnnu  ft  ZacAurlni  Jiri(r'e"''eu>  (Ti  I'lniorfriHtuf*  unlmo*  ft 
ntmii.  id.  J,  F.  BotiHHiule,  rui^  1S3V.  Dn  .Cnwu  uT  Oiu  oinijisn:  ihr  wnrk  i>f  Weniidiuf  (Xuinban^  I 
liltf).  uul  bli  Dltp.  da  Am.  a.  td.  adnrti^  [>rrfltr»l  la  Ihe  tMl\«a  uT  BnlManiule. 

Cnneu-nlni!  the  edlllnni  oT  Ibe  writlngi  of  J.>hn  Pbilum  Me  ubute,  |  TV,  p.  iU.    Cf.  Ibe  mnlcle  \iy  I 
IVicbKl,  In  lb>  Thtni.  Sl<ul.  h.  KHIiktn.  1SSS,  Arllele  I. 

The  woiti  lUHbuud  to  DIonyeiDl  Ar..-i>fi^itk.  If  DMnit  XaaHAilnuL,  Dt  TKioiagia  MfHta.  IH  I 
OmiM  nUrarcMa.  Dt  JHelniatUea  tlttranJila,  {dtctm)  EpUtalat,  *an  nm  prtnunl  In  Ortek  u  ZNoiw   ^ 
Anapag  Optrii,  i(  Buel,  ISN.  enil  Bltrrwinl  at  VeDter.  ia^  Peril.  IIUl:  <d.  laneellni.  rerle.lSIS:  W.    ' 
btllbu  C'lrdrriui,  Aotverp.  iaS4.  Ih«  lutn-  rdlllun  i*[irvlu«il  M  I'liia  In  \M.  Urlicn.  ISM  U*l  IB 
Mlpic'i  niltrcllon ;  Ocrmen  bj  J.  Q.  V,  Engelbudt  {Dii  angtUMtn  SAri/tn  dn  Ariipagiltn  ttiatiymlmt 
lUtrtiUt  und  mU  AbhandliinQin  tnQlcUat.  Eulibub.  IS^),  vba  elK  npivdaict  Ibe  an,}  nf  IMUnu 
[Ocnei*,  lOtI)  amcrrnlng  the  tfe  uf  Ibc  Biittanr  or  tbe  ArcDpsglllc  »rlllii|^ ;  a.  L,  F.  O.  BininfirtrD-Cniiln*, 
D*  Dlonyt.  .Ii-A>pd0_  Jens.  ISA  elio  In  \,\a  L^kuc  tl-i-i..  Jcne.  lEM;  Rorl  Voft.  A'tuplalonlmmtH  viul 
CKrUfltAwn.  Berlin,  l^M;  r.  HIplar,  tHongtimt  <ltr  Annp.,  ItcieDibuii;,  IMI;  Ed.  Duhtner,  0..^..  Inlbe 
ItcTb'w  enfllM  Aamneu,  ISH.Nd.1. 

Jlimiml  Omfanwii  optrn.  td.  Cnmh*ntli»,  Parli,  ItlS.    Maaimi  (imfuiorit  di  vaHii  iHJTrtM> 
JmtQttt  tacU  I.  palrum  Dlaiftii  <t  engnrii  lUiriim.  ed.  Fr.  Orbler.  lUIIe.  l&SI. 

■Motnu  DanviuxiU  tpara  in  tut  mnn.  aanvmt  ptr  BUIiam,  FirU,  1317:  Optra  ft 
LeQuleH,  Perls,  1I1£ 


SynoBiuB  was  n  Kea-PlatanUt  before  he  became  a  ChrietiBn.  The  fetnnls  pliilosophw,  I 
Hj^pBtia  (sec  above,  ^  69,  p,  254),  wan  hia  iustructrcaa,  and  hiB  relnlions  witli  her  eoaUnued  I 
rrieodly  after  liis  mnrereion.  Arier  he  had  accepted  ChriBiiamtj  and  been  designalod  bj  I 
Ttieophllua  Che  PBtmnrch  or  Aleiacdria,  as  BLihop  of  rtolemais,  lie  rranldy  docUroil  to  I 
HieoplilluB  thijt  ho  did  not  in  all  poiata  oaaeiit  Co  the  louhing  of  Iho  Church.  He  di4  notl 
believe  in  the  BdoI  desmietiaa  or  the  world,  was  inchaed  to  Tavor  the  doctrine  of  the  prft-  I 
Aiiatence  of  the  aoiil,  bellercd,  indeed,  in  Che  immortalit;  of  the  aoiil,  but  conaidered  1} 
doctrine  of  the  rcsurrectioa  a»  merclj  a  aacrod  allegorf;  ho  promised,  neTorthetoBa.  in  UttI 
doctrinat  teaching  lo  aiTcommodate  himBcIf  to  the  dogmas  generally  accepted,  holding;  U 
the  people  liad  need  of  mj-chs,  that  pure,  iinligured  truth  was  capahio  ot  being  knam  Mlrf 
bf  a  Tew,  and  would  onlj  serve  lo  dazzle  and  blind  the  Hpintual  ejes  ot  the  mumtiid»l 
(f/iul.,  9S.  p.  236  A,(tt,  Potav.).  Tijiasanw  arlBtocracj  of  inlelligonce,  which  was  iaemtllct  I 
with  the  cominoii  spirit  at  the  Chrielian  Olurch,  appears  in  hia  poetical  works,  imnposed  J 
when,  notwilhsUnding  the  confession  above  lucntioDcd.  tlic  cp'tscopal  digniij  liad  been  (i 
ferred  upon  liim.  More  in  the  Nco-Platonic  than  in  tlie  Chrialiaa  manner  he  coucei> 
God  UB  the  unitv  of  unities,  the  monad  of  monad*,  the  indifference  of  tonifariea,  which,  I 
after  "  ■nper-eiisCeut "  throes,  was  poured  forth  through  its  first-born  form  in  no  iinspealc- 
able  manner,  received  a  trlpU-headed  energy,  and  as  Bupcr-oiisteDt  source  was  crowned  hj  1 
the  bennl}'  of  tlie  children  which,  Issued  IVom  the  middle,  collect  in  numbera  around  that 
middle.     After  this  exposition,  however,  Synesius  cnjoloa  nilence  on  the  too  audadoui 
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lyre;  it  must  not  proclaim  to  the  people  the  most  mysterious  of  sacred  things  (the 
priority  of  the  Monad  before  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead?).  The  Holy  Ghost, 
divided  without  division,  having  entered  into  matter,  the  world  thus  received  its  form  and 
motion.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  present  also  in  those  who  fell  to  eartli,  as  the  power  which 
shall  raise  them  up  again  to  heaven. 

Ncmesius,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  450 — according  to  others,  400 — occupies  also  substan- 
tially the  Neo-Platonlc  stand-point ;  the  Aristotelian  element  in  his  writings  is  only  of 
subordinate  importance,  and  determines  more  the  form  than  the  content  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. His  investigations  are  chiefly  of  a  psychological  nature.  For  him,  as  for  Plato, 
the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in  incessant  and  self-produced  motion.  From 
it  the  body  receives  its  motion.  The  soul  existed  before  it  entered  the  body.  It  is  eternal, 
like  all  supra-sensible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are  constantly  coming  into 
existence,  whether  by  generation  or  by  direct  creation.  The  opinion  is  also  false,  that  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  destroyed,  when  tlie  number  of  souls  shall  have  become  complete ; 
God  will  not  destroy  what  has  been  well  put  together.  Kemesius  rejects,  nevertlieless, 
tho  doctrine  of  a  world-soul  and  of  the  migration  of  the  human  soul  through  the  bodies 
of  animals.  In  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  also  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  Nemesius  follows  largely  Aristotle.  Every  species  of  animals,  he 
says,  possesses  definite  instincts,  by  which  alone  its  actions  are  determined ;  but  the  actions 
of  man  are  infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible  and  the  supra-sensible 
worlds,  man*s  business  is  to  decide  by  means  of  his  reason  in  which  direction  he  will 
turn ;  that  is  his  freedom. 

^neas  of  Gaza,  a  pupil  at  Alexandria  of  Hierodes  the  Neo-Platonist,  and  Zacharias  of 
Mitylene  approved  only  those  Neo-Platonic  doctrines  which  were  in  accordance  with 
Christian  Dog^a. 

In  the  same  limited  way,  Johannes  Philoponus  (whose  works  were  written  between 
500  and  570),  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Hermiss  (see  above,  g  70,  pp.  255,  256,  259),  attempted, 
though  with  imperfect  success,  to  follow  Aristotle.  He  laid  stress  (in  distinction  from 
Simplicius  and  other  Neo-Platonists)  upon  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian doctrines.  The  Ideas,  he  taught,  are  the  creative  thoughts  of  Gk>d,  which,  as  arche- 
types, can  and  must  have  existed  before  their  temporal  copies. 

In  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvii.  34),  who  was  reputed  to 
have  been  firat  Bishop  of  Athens,  the  attempt  is  made  to  blend  the  dominant  ideas  in  Neo- 
Platonism  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  '*  After  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  been 
developed  and  had  become  the  common  property  of  all  believers,  there  were  men,  to  whom 
this,  which  all,  including  the  most  superficial,  could  believe,  seemed  for  this  reason  insuffi- 
cient, and  who  sought  therefore  for  a  faith  resting  on  a  profounder  basis.  Besides,  heathen 
philosophy,  as  it  made  its  way  anew  and  more  extensively  than  ever  before  among  the 
Christians,  f\imished  necessarily  new  food  for  doubt  and  consequently  for  mysticism" 
(Ritter). 

The  first  mention  of  the  Areopagritio  writing^  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Innocentius,  the 
Bishop  of  Maronia,  in  which  he  refera  to  a  conference  that  had  been  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  532,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Justinian — Hypatius,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Ephesus,  presiding — with  the  Sererians  (known  as  a  sect  of  moderate 
Monophysites,  who  admitted  that  Chnst  was  Kara  aofma  Sfiooboto^  17/iiv,  but  were  opposed 
by  tho  more  rig^d  Monophysites  as  ^proXdrptu),  The  Seyerions  appealed  to  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Cyrillus,  Athanasius,  Felix,  Julius,  Grog^riui  Thaumaturg^is,  and  also  of 
Dionysius  Areopag^ta  (whose  work  scarcely  touches  upon  the  questions  there  in  dispute, 
although  it  contains  some  of  the  expressions  used  at  the  Ck)uncil  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  the 
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ezprassod  purpoBo  or  the  author  boLng  ratlier  to  further  tlie  positive  development  of  doo 
Irine  than  to  condoma  opponcats,  in  whiuli  pBrticular  he  cod  fornied  to  the  spirit  of  tiit 
imperial  ilenotikon  issued  iJi  4S2).     H;'patiUB,  the  tpokosnao  of  the  Catholim.  disputed 
the  gonuineaess  of  tlie  works  imputed  to  DioDjsius,  which  nL'ithcr  C}'ri1  nor 
and  others  had  knoWD.     Aderward,  however,  these  works  gnined  credit  in  the  Catholia| 
Olmrch,  espedally  after  tlio  Romnn  Popoa  Gregory,  Martin,  and  Agotho  had  cited  iJ 
thair  writings  and  appealed  to  their  authority.     The  commentary  on  Ihem  compoMd  b 
tho  orthodox  abbot,  Maiimua  Confessor,   strengthened  their  authority.    They  eicrt«d  >■ 
not  inooDsiderablo  influence  over  the  Schobstic  Pliilosoplif  of  Western  Europe  after  thfto 
translation  by  ScoCua  Erigena ;  from  them  the  UystJea  of  ihe  Middle  Ages  drew  chieSy  tt 
substance  of  their  opinions.     Their  inoulhenticity  was  Grst  asserted  by  Laurcnliiis  Valb^l 
atid  atterward  demonstrated  by  Morinua,  t>allrciiB,  and  others.    The  only  question  n 
ing  fur  us,  tlierefore,  concerns  the  time  of  their  composition,  and  not  their  spurioiisDeMH 
tlicy  date  probabiy  from  the  last  decades  of  tlio  flllh  century.     To  set  back  the  Jale  oi 
Pseudo-Dionysiusfram  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  into  the  flrct  half  of  the  fonrth,  ' 
is  in  contradiction  with  the  general  liistorlcal  development  of  Cliristian  thought,  and  cut 
only  win  a  semblance  of  historic  legitimacy,  when,  ocglecting  the  general  view,  the  regard 
is  tlxcd  only  on  single  passages  in  tho  earlier  Church  Fathers,  which,  because  they  nmiDd 
modem  Bavanta  of  similar  passages  in  Dionyaiiis,  are  declared  to  be  in  fact  derivnl  from  the 
latter,  and  to  prove  an  ocquaintanco  on  the  part  of  their  authors  with  the  works  in  queetioa; 
white,  in  fact,  these  corroepondencos  are  explained  partly  by  the  common  I^atonic  and  ICeo- 
Piaionio  basis  on  which  all  these  writers  stand,  and  partly  by  a  common  influenoe  lending 
in  the  opposite  direction.     The  Noo-Platonic  influence  is  quite  unmistakable;  but  the  fona- J 
of  Noo-Platonism  manifested  in  it,  though  chiefly  Plolnnie,  yet  betrays  also  (as  ErdmsnO,  V 
among  (rthers,  rightly  affiroiB)  the  ioflueuce  of  the  la»r  membcre  of  the  sdiool,  esprviall^ 
Jamblichus  and  Proclus,  with  both  of  whom  Pseudo-DionyBius  agrees  in  the  doctrine 
the  One  is  exalted,  not  simply  above  (he  vov^  and  the  ideas  (ouoio).  but  also  above  goodDuA  I 
itself.    Tlie  description  of  God,  as  restoring  the  divided  imiltituds  of  created  iblaga  toj 
unity,  as  substituting  for  imiveraul  war  undifferentiated  union  through  participation  in  tbs 
divine  peace  (De  Oiv.  Nam.,  di.  11),  suggests  Proclus'  doctrine  of  the  how;,  rp*»clot  and 
hnatpo^  (see  above,  g  70,  p.  3&7),     Not  while  the  elTort  was  being  mode  to  delermina  the 
fiiodamenial  outlines  of  a  system,  but  only  after  a  corpua  doclrinat,  Died  in  all  or  nearlj 
all  of  its  most  important  points,  had  once  been  developed,  become  traditional,  and  uriTed. 
at  aasurcd  suprcmaoy,  could  this  whole,  as  such,  within  tlie  lioiits  of  the  Chundi,  be  n 
acknowledged  and  denied,  or  reduced  to  a  merely  aymbolical  signlflcance  in 
illustrated  by  Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Dionysius  distinguishes  between  affirmativt  theology,  which,  descending  from  God 
finite,  contemplates  God  as  the  being  to  whoA  all  names  belong,  and  ubttradiyig  lAeoIiy)^ 
which,  following  the  way  of  negation,  ascends  sgaio  from  the  Snite  to  God  and  considen 
him  as  the  nameless  being,  superior  to  all  positive  and  negative  prcdicslcs.     Following 
hitter  method,  the  soul,  after  completing  its  ascent  Into  that  region  of  being  which,  fni 
very  sublimity,  is  to  the  impotent  human  intellect  a  region  of  obscuritr,  bconnm 
pletely  passive,  the  voice  ia  stilled,  and  man  becomes  united  with  the  Cospenkabli 
TIkoL   Uyiler,  ch.  3).      "Affirmative  tiieology"  formed  the  aubject  of  the  theoli 
treatises — mentioned  by  Dionysius,  Dt  Div.  Nom..  chs.  1  and  S.  and  Dt  Theet  UytL,  < 
but  not  now  extant — in  which  the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  were  treated  of,  the  Fal 
being  considered  na  tlie  original  source  of  deity,  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ns  his  brand 
and  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  "super-essential"  Jesua  mto  true  human  nature 
described,  bj  which  act,  it  it  sud,  he  became  an  essence.    Tbe  Mune  is  true  of  tlie  wo 
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entitled :  Dt  Divinia  yominibw — in  which  the  spiritual  or  *'  intelligible "  names  of  God 
were  discussed,  all  of  these  names  being  vindicated  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Trinitj— 
and  of  the  work  on  Symbolical  Theology  (also  lost),  which  treated  of  those  names  of  God 
which  are  derived  by  analogy  from  the  sensuous  world.  **  Abstracting  theology"  is  con- 
tained in  the  short  work  entitled,  J)e  Theologia  Myatica^  which  forms  a  negative  termina* 
tion  to  the  system.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Angels  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Hitrarchy  as  its 
image,  are  considered  in  the  two  works  bearing  those  titles. 

In  the  work  on  the  Names  of  God  Dionysius  mentions  with  approval  the  doctrine  of 
*'  certain  of  our  divine  and  holy  teachers,"  by  whom  a  distinction  was  made  between  two 
forms  of  goodness  and  deity,  tlie  one  being  supra-good  and  supra-divine— or  transcendent 
in  its  attributes — and  the  other  being  ideally  good  and  divine.  Tlie  former  was  a  gift  fVom 
God,  and  was  endowed  with  the  power  to  create  good,  which  power  it  exercised  by  the 
creation  of  the  second  form  of  goodness  and  deity  above  spedfled.  God,  the  Invisible,  was, 
according  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  author  also  of  those  providences  and  dispensations  of 
goodness  which  fall  in  superabundant  fullness  to  the  lot  of  all  existing  things,  and  so,  in 
reality,  the  Cause  of  all  things  was  exalted  above  all,  and  the  super-existent  and  super- 
natural was  superior  to  every  form  of  nature  or  essence  (DeNoTii.  Div,^  ch.  11).  The  supra- 
essential  One  limits  the  existing  One  and  all  number,  and  is  itself  the  cause  and  principle  of 
tlie  One  and  of  number  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  and  the  order  of  all  that  exists. 
Hence  the  Deity,  who  is  exalted  above  all  things,  is  praised  as  a  Monad  and  as  a  Triad,  but 
is  unknown  to  us  or  to  any  one,  whether  as  Monad  or  as  Triad ;  in  order  truly  to  praise  the 
supra-unified  in  him  and  his  divine  creative  power,  we  apply  to  him  not  only  the  triadic 
and  monadic  names,  but  call  him  the  nameless  One,  tlie  supra-essential,  to  indicate  that  he 
transcends  the  category  of  being.  No  Monad  or  Triad,  no  number,  no  unity,  no  genera- 
tion, nothing  which  exists  or  is  known  by  those  who  exist  can  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  supra-essentially  supra-exalted  supra-Deity.  He  has  no  name,  no 
concept.  The  region  which  he  inhabits  is  inaccessible  to  us.  He  transcends  all  things.  We 
do  not  even  ascribe  to  him  the  attribute  of  goodness,  as  though  that  were  adequate  to 
express  his  nature,  but  filled  with  longing  to  understand  and  to  say  something  of  his 
ineffable  nature,  we  consecrate  to  him  first  the  most  holy  and  reverend  name ;  and  in  this, 
110  doubt,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  we  remain  far  removed  from  the 
truth  of  the  case.  For  this  reason  the  Scriptures  have  also  preferred  the  way  of  negation 
which  withdraws  the  soul  from  that  which  is  akin  to  it  and  carries  it  through  all  divine 
intelligences,  above  which  is  placed  that  Nameless  One  who  is  exalted  above  all  concept 
tion,  all  name,  and  all  knowledge  (Ih  Div,  Aotn.,  ch.  13). 

Whatever  proceeds  from  him  who  is  the  cause  of.  all  things  is  comprehended  by  Diony- 
sius under  the  denomination  of  the  Good  (i)e  Div.  Kcm,,  ch.  6).  In  God  exist  the  arche- 
types (ideas)  of  all  existing  things.  The  Holy  Scriptures  call  these  archetypes  npooptofioifc. 
The  Good  is  a  term  of  wider  extension  than  Existence,  for  it  includes  both  the  existent  and 
tlie  non-existent,  and  is  superior  to  both.  The  nature  of  evil  is  negative.  If  evil,  as  evil, 
positively  subsisted,  it  would  be  evil  to  itself  and  would,  therefore,  destroy  itself.  The 
name  of  the  existent  extends  to  all  that  is,  and  it  is  exalted  above  all  being ;  existence 
extends  farther  than  life.  The  name  life  applies  to  all  that  lives  and  is  exalted  above  all 
that  lives ;  life  extends  farther  than  wisdom.  The  name  of  wisdom  applies  to  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  endowed  with  reason  or  sensation,  and  is  exalted  above  all  these.  To  the 
question  why  it  is  that  the  realm  of  life  is  higher  and  nearer  to  Grod  than  the  realm  of 
(mere)  existence,  the  realm  of  sensation  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  life,  the  realm  of  under* 
standing  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  feeling,  and  why,  finally,  the  realm  of  spirits  {v6er)  is 
higher  than  the  realm  of  (mere)  understanding,  Dionyiius  answers  that  this  ii  because  thai 
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v-hich  ia  moit  riclUf  GodowoJ  hj  Ood  must  be  better  tliMi  all  else  nod  exulted  abora  all 
ttut  li  ia  tlie  spirit  whicli  baa  received  the  richest  eudoviucti!9,  eince  boili  being  ood  lili 
fueling  and  tliouglit  Inbng  to  it,  etc  [De  Div.  ^oin,,  chs,  i  sad  Q).    (In  tbis  nnswer  D 
bIub  rauks  as  liigliost  ihat  whicli  possesses  tlio  grcuie^it  woalih  ot  nttribiilci, 
DiUDner  of  ArishiilQ;  nod  jet  n-itbUi  Che  spheres  or  iJie  idoal  anil  supra-iJeal  Dion; 
gives  llie  Srst  place  Co  that  which  is  moBt  abstract  or  to  tlinl  which  poasesBes  Iho  gi 
exleuaioQ  nnJ  llie  teast  content.     In  tliU  he  followi  Plato,  but  does  not  succoed 
than   ProultiB  or  atij  other  of  his  Neo-Platonic  predecessors,  in  tlie  a''«mpt  to  carry 
through  to  Us  logical  end  either  the  one  or  the  oclior  of  tbeao  opposi 
though  I.) 

Uaximiia  Confessor  (GS0-GG3),  who,  bb  dd  opponent  of  the  Monolheletea  aud 
of  his  Btoadfast  eniluraDce  of  perseeucion,  enjoj-ed  great  consideration  in  tlic  Chundi, 
lows  in  Die  main  Gregory  of  Nyesa  and  Dionysiua.  He  taught  that  God  had  i 
himself  through  nature  and  by  his  word.  Tlie  inccrnation  of  God  in  Clirlst  wua 
mlDBtioD  of  revelntioQ,  and  would  therefore  hnvo  taken  place  even  if  man  had  no 
When  God  become  man,  man  waa  made  God  (fltuoic).  The  uniiErae  will  end  in  U 
of  all  things  with  God. 

The  monk,  Johannes  Damaacenus,  who  lived  about  TOO  A.  n.,  bronght  logeth 
tiie  aid  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  Bod  Ontology,  all  the  tenchings  of  the  Church  in  a  ajt' 
tematic  and  orderly  form.  The  authority  of  his  work  is  still  great  lu  the  East;  the  later 
Scholastics  of  Western  Europe  also  etood  under  his  inSiienco  in  their  expoBitiona  of  tlvo- 
logical  doctrine. 


§  S8.  The  history  of  philosophical  speculation  in  tlie  Western 
tion  of  the  Churt;h  during  the  period  immediately  toUowing  tlie  deati 
of  Saint  Augustine,  is  for  the  most  part  connected  with  tlie  names  of 
Claudianus  Mamertiis,  Marcianus  Capella,  Buothiiis,  and  Cassiudoms. 
Claudianue  Mamertus,  a  Prealijter  at  Tienne  in  Gaul,  defended, 
about  the  middle  of  the  titlh  centurv,  from  the  Augustiuian  stand-point 
and  against  Fauatas  the  Semi -Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  human  soul,  which  latter,  he  taught,  was  subject  onljr 
to  motion  in  time,  but  not  to  motion  in  space.  Marcianns  CapellA 
wrote  about  430  a  compendium  of  the  septan  urlce  lilerales,  w]iich 
became  very  influential  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Anicins  Manlius  Tor- 
qiiatus  Severinua  Boethius  vras  educated  by  I^eo-Platonista,  and 
labored  zealously  and  flueceBsfully  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
science  and  culture  in  the  Christian  Church,  through  his  transln- 
tions  of  and  commentaries  on  various  works  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  through  his  additions 
to  them,  as  also  through  his  work,  founded  on  Neo- Platonic  prin- 
ciples and  entitled  I>e  Con^olatione  Philoxophlae.  A  contemporary  of 
BoiJthine,  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  the  Senator,  opposed,  like 
ClaudianuB  Mamertus,  in  hia  work  De  Anlma  the  hyjKttbesiB  of  tbe 
materiality  of  the  rational  human  soul  and  defended  the  doctrine  of 
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the  likeness  of  the  soal  to  Ood ;  he  wrote  also  concerning  Instruction 
in  Theology  and  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  following  in  this 
more  particularly  the  lead  of  Boethius,  of  whose  more  extended  works 
he  prepared  an  epitome  for  didactic  purposes.  On  the  works  of 
these  men  were  founded  those  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  (about  600), 
Beda  Yenerabilis  (about  700),  and  Alcuin  (about  800). 

The  work  of  Claiidlsnas  Mamertna,  De  Statu  Anima€t  wm  edited  by  Petrue  Moiiellaiins  (Batel,  1680) 
and  Caap.  Borth  (Cygn.  1656). 

The  Saiffriccn  of  Mardaaaa  Capella  haa  been  often  pnbllahed,  more  recently,  in  particular,  by  IVana 
Eysaenhardt,  Leipa.  18Mw  Ct  £.  O.  Oraii;  Old  High  Oerman  tranalation  and  explanation  of  M.  C/a  two 
booka  De  A*uptiis  Mtrevrii  et  Philologiat^  made  abont  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  Berlin,  188S, 
and  Hftttem«r,  Sotktn  W^  11^  pp.  257-871.  On  M.  C.  and  hia  satire  see  C.  BOttgcr  in  John's  Arehit^  yoL 
18, 1S17,  pp.  C91-<i22.    Prantl  treoto  of  hia  Logical  Ornipendlnm  in  hia  G€9eK  d.  Log.^  I.  672-679. 

The  work  of  BoCthina,  2^  Consolation*  Philotophiat^  waa  Drat  publiahed  at  Nuremberg  in  1478;  a 
more  recent  edition  ia  that  of  Obbartna,  Jen.,  1848 ;  hia  Worka  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1492  and  at  Basel 
in  1546  and  1670;  fur  the  old  High  Oeiman  translation  of  iho  Console  published  by  Graff  and  Yon  Hattemer, 
see  below,  $  01.  Of  him  write,  especially,  Fr.  Kitzsch  {Dat  Sytern  dt%  IdUhius^  Berlin,  1S60);  cf.  8chenkl 
in  Vtrh.  der  18  Tera  deuttcher  Philolofitn  nnd  SchtUmunner^  Vienna,  1619,  pp.  76-92,  on  the  relation  of 
Boothiaa  and  his  works  to  Christianitj^  and  concerning  hia  logic,  see  Prantl,  6VacA.  d.  Log^  I.  679-722. 

The  works  of  Casaiodorug  were  published  by  Jo.  Garctlua,  Souen,  1670,  and  at  Venice,  1729;  the 
laat  part  of  the  2>«  ArtOmt  ac  IH§eipiinU  Libtralium  LUUrarum  waa  first  edited  and  published  by  A. 
Mai,  Borne,  1S81.  On  Cas8iodoru^  tL  F.  D.  de  St  Marthe  (Paris,  ]69fi).  Bust  (in  AhK  der  Bair^  Akad, 
d.  TT.,  I.  p.  79  seq.),  Stiudlin  (in  KirchtnhUt,  Archiv /Hr  1825,  p.  259  seq.X  Pranil  (Gttch,  der  Log.^  I.  pp. 
722-724). 

The  Xneydopaedia  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  under  the  title :  Orighkum  a.  Et^mologiarum  LUfri  XT., 
was  edited  and  published  at  Augsburg  in  1472,  c  fio^ia  Jae.  Gotho/redi^  in  Avct.  Lat^  p.  811  seq.,  and 
recently  at  Leipsic,  1S83,  ed.  by  E.  V.  Otta  The  work  De  JVaC  Herum,  ed.  by  Gnat  Becker,  Berlin,  1857, 
the  Opera,  cd.  by  De  la  Blgnu,  Paris,  1C80,  by  Jac  do  Brenl,  Pftris,  1601,  Cologne,  1617,  and  in  more  modem 
timea  by  Faustinus  Arevalua,  in  seyen  volumes,  Home,  1^97-1808,  and  lastly  in  Migne^s  PatroL,  Cureue 
Completue.    On  his  logic  compare  Prantl,  Geech.  der  Log^  II.  pp.  10-14. 

The  worka  of  Beda  Venerabilfs  were  printed  at  Paria  in  1521  and  1544,  and  at  Cologne  in  1612  and 
1688.  A.  Gilea,  The  Complete  Worke  <tf  the  Venerable  Bede  in  the  Original  ZaHn^  12  vols.,  London, 
l&4a-44;  Ooumina,  edited  by  H.  Meyer,  Leipa.  1885. 

Alcuin^s  works  hare  been  published  by  Quercftanua  (DuchesneX  Piris,  1617,  and  Frobenlna,  Batiab. 
1777.  On  him  cf.  F.  Lorenx  {Aleuin*e  le5e«»,  Halle,  1829),  Monnier  {Aleuin  et  eon  if\/luence  HttM»ire^ 
relig.  et  polity  Paria,  1868X  and  Prantl  {Geeeh,  der  Log^  II.,  pp.  14-17);  eonceming  hia  pupil,  Bhabanua 
Maurua,  cf.  F.  H.  Chr.  Schwan  {De  Rhahano  Mauro  prima  Germaniae  praeeeptore^  Heidellx,  1811),  and 
Prantl  {Geeeh.  d.  Log.^  IL  p.  19  acq.) ;  cf.  below,  $  91. 

The  phflosophical  importance  of  Claudianut  Mamertus  (Preabjter  at  Yienne  in  the 
Dauphin^;  died  ea.  477)  is  founded  on  his  argumentation  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  TertuUian  had  once  asserted  the  materiality  of  God,  but  this  opinion  had  long  been 
given  up,  yet  even  as  late  asea.350  a.  d.,  Hilarius,  the  Athanasian  and  Bishop  of  Poitiers 
(mentioned  above,  g  85,  p.  327),  affirmed  that  in  distinction  from  Ood  all  created  tilings, 
including,  therefore,  the  human  soul,  were  material.  This  doctrine  was  afterward  main- 
tained by  Cassianus,  the  chief  founder  of  Semi*Pelagianism — a  doctrine  which  sought  to 
mediate  between  the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  stand-points — by  Faustus,  Bishop  of 
Regium  in  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Semi-Pelag^ns  after  the  middle  of  tlio 
fifth  century,  and  by  Gennadius,  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In  every  createil 
object,  according  to  Faustus,  matter  and  form  are  united.  All  created  things  are  limited, 
and  have  an  existence  in  space,  and  are  therefore  material.  Every  created  object  has 
quality  and  quantity — for  God  is  the  only  being  exalted  above  and  independent  of  the 
logical  categories — and  with  quantity  is  necessarily  combined  a  relation  to  Bpaco,  or  exteif 
23 
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Bion;  and,  flnallj,  the  soul,  since  it  dwells  in  the  body,  is  necessarily  a  subatanoe,  having 
limits  in  space,  and  is,  therefore,  material  Claudianus  Mamertus  rejoins:  It  is  true 
that  all  creatures,  and,  therefore,  the  soul  among  them,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
categories ;  the  soul  is  a  substance,  and  has  quality ;  but  the  soul  is  not,  like  material 
substances,  subject  to  all  the  categories;  in  particular,  quantity,  in  the  usual  spatial 
sense  of  that  term,  cannot  be  predicated  of  it ;  it  has  magnitude,  but  only  in  respect  of 
Tirtue  and  intelligence.  The  motion  of  the  soul  takes  place  only  in  time,  and  not,  like  that 
of  material  objects,  in  time  and  space  together.  The  world,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must 
contain  all  species  of  existences,  the  immaterial,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  material,  of 
which  the  former  resembles  God  by  its  non-quantitatiTe  and  spaceless  character,  and  is 
superior  to  material  objects,  while,  by  its  creatureship  and  its  being  subject  to  the  category 
of  quality  and  to  motion  in  time,  it  differs  from  the  unqualitative  and  eternal  God  and 
resembles  the  material  world.  The  soul  is  not  environed  by,  but  itself  environs,  the  body, 
which  it  holds  together.  Yet  Claudianus  also  adopts  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Aug^stinian 
theory  that  the  soul  is  present  entirely  in  all  parts  of  its  body,  just  as  God  is  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  work  on  the  Artes  LiberaUs^  composed  about  430  (between  400  and  439)  by  Mar- 
danus  Capella  (who  never  confessed  the  Christian  fuith),  and  to  which  the  marriage  of 
Mercury  with  Philology  forms  the  introduction,  contains  the  oldest  compendium  of  the 
doctrines  then  and  afterward  taught  in  the  schools  which  has  come  down  to  us  complete. 

Concerning  Boethius  (470-526),  cf.  above,  pp.  256  and  259.  We  still  possess  his  transla- 
tions of  the  Anaiytica  Priora  and  Posteriora,  the  Topica  and  the  Soph,  EUnch,  of  Aristotle, 
as  also  his  translation  of  the  De  InierpretcUione,  and  his  commentary  on  the  same,  also  his 
translation  of  the  Categories^  with  commentary,  his  commentary  on  Yictorinus'  translation 
of  the  Isagogtte  of  Porphyry,  his  own  translation  of  the  Isagoge^  which  he  likewise  accom- 
panied  with  a  commentary,  and  the  works :  Introductio  ad  Categoricos  SyUogismos ;  De  SyU 
logiamo  Categorico,  De  SyUogismo  IlypotheHeo,  De  Divisione^  De  Definitione;  De  Differentiis 
Jhpicis,  His  commentary  to  the  Topics  of  Cicero  is  not  preserved  entire.  Tlie  aim  of  Boe- 
thius in  tliese  works  was  purely  didactic,  his  plan  being  simply  to  hand  down  in  a  form  as 
readily  intelligiblo  as  possible  the  investigations  of  earlier  philosophers.  His  Consolatio^  as 
also  the  De  Unitate  et  Uno,  etc.,  is  founded  on  Neo-Platouic  ideas.  The  work  De  JVim'taU 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

Casslodorus  (bom  about  468,  died  not  before  562)  proposes  in  all  his  works,  not  to 
effectuate  an  essential  progress  in  philosophic  thought,  but  simply  to  present  a  review  and 
summary  of  the  most  important  contents  of  the  works  which  ho  has  read  (De  Anima,  12). 
In  his  work  De  Anima  ho  asserts  that  man  alone  has  a  substantial  and  immortal  soul,  but 
that  the  life  of  the  irrational  animals  has  its  seat  in  their  blood  (De  An^  1).  The  human 
soul  is,  in  virtue  of  its  rationality,  not  indeed  a  part  of  God — for  it  is  not  unchaogeable,  but 
can  determine  itself  to  evil — but  capable,  through  virtue,  of  making  itself  like  God ;  it 
is  created  to  be  an  image  of  God  (De  An.,  2  seq.).  It  is  spiritual,  for  it  is  able  to  know 
spiritual  tilings.  Whatever  is  material  is  extended  in  three  dimensions,  in  length,  breadtli, 
and  thickness ;  it  has  fixed  limits  and  is  present  in  any  determinate  place  with  only  one  of 
its  parts.  The  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is  present  in  its  entirety  in  each  of  its  parts;  it  is 
everywhere  present  in  its  body  and  not  limited  by  a  spatial  form  (De  An,,  2 :  ulncumqu: 
substantialiter  inserta  est ;  iota  est  in  partibus  suis,  nee  alibi  major,  alibi  minor  est,  sed  alUvhi 
intensius,  aXicubi  remissius,  vhique  tamen  vitali  intensione  porrigiiur;  ib.  4  :  ubicumque  est  nee 
formam  recipit).  Cassiodorus  differs  from  Claudianus  Mamertus  by  denymg  that  even  the 
category  of  quality,  in  its  proper  sense,  applies  to  the  soul  (De  An.,  4).  Cassiodorus  recom- 
mends the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (the  three  Art^  or  Siientiac  ScrmocinaUi:  grammaFf 
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dialectic,  rhetoric,  and  the  four  DiacipHnae  or  Sdeniiae  JRealea :  arithmetic,  geometrj,  musics 
and  astronomj)  as  being  useful,  inasmuch  as  thej  serve  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
the  H0I7  Scriptures  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  although  it  is  possible  without  them  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  {De  Instil  IHv,  LiU.^  28).  His  work  De  Ariibus 
ac  Disciplinia  lAberalium  LiUeraruni  was  much  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  centuries  next 
following  the  time  of  their  composition.  Cassiodorus  often  refers  in  them  to  the  more 
comprehensive  compilations  of  Boethius;  his  dialectic  is  mainlj  taken  from  Boethius  and 
Apuleius. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis  (died  636)  furthered  the  encyclopedic  studies  by  his  Encyclopedia^ 
and,  in  particular,  following  in  the  lead  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius,  he  carried  forward 
the  logical  tradition  of  the  schools  by  devoting  the  second  book  of  his  Encyclopedia  to 
rhetoric  and  dialectic,  both  which  subjects  ho  included  under  the  name  of  logic.  His  three 
books  of  Sentences,  containing  dicta  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  his  works  De  Ordine  CreO' 
turarum  and  De  Berum  Xatura  were  also  used  by  later  writers  as  sources  of  information. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Beda  (673-735)  made  up  his  Compendia  chiefly  by  drawing  upon  the 
writings  of  Isidorus ;  these  Chmpendia,  again,  as  also  Isidorus  and  the  Pseudo- Augustinian 
treatise  concerning  the  ten  categories,  were  drawn  upoQ  by  Albinus  Alcuinus  (736-804) 
in  the  composition  of  his  works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic.  An  excerpt  from 
Cassiodorus  on  the  seven  liberal  arts,  much  read  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  formerly  incor- 
rectly supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Alcuin.  In  this  work  these  "  arts  "  are  called  the  seven 
pillars  of  wisdom,  or  the  seven  steps  by  which  one  may  rise  to  perfect  science  (Qper.,  ed 
Proben.,  II.  p.  268).  In  the  Cloister-Schools  which  were  founded  by  Alcuin  the  sepkm 
artes  ac  dieciplinae  liberaks,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  taught  by  the  Doctores,  dialectic 
being  pursued  with  special  enthusiasm.  From  the  application  of  dialectic  to  theology  arose 
"  Scliolasticism ; "  but  before  this  application  was  made  there  was  a  period  in  which  dia- 
lectic was  pursued  merely  as  a  part  of  the  J^iviutn,  and  which  consequently  does  not 
belong  to  the  Scholastic  Period. 


Second  Pebiod  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chbibtxak  Times. 
THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHH-OSOPHY. 

§  89.  j^cholasticism  was  philosophy  in  the  service  of  established 
and  accepted  theological  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  in  snch  snbordi  nation 
to  them,  that,  where  philosophy  and  theology  trod  on  common  ground, 
the  latter  was  received  as  the  absolute  norm  and  criterion  of  truth. 
More  particularly.  Scholasticism  was  the  reproduction  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accom- 
modation, in  cases  of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  Its  divisions  arc :  1)  the  commencement  of  Scholasticism  or 
the  accommodation  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  of  Neo-Platonic  phi* 
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losophemea  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Charoh,  from  John  Scotns  Erigena 
to  the  Amalricaus,  or  from  the  ninth  till  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  2)  the  complete  development  and  widest  cxtetuiion 
of  Scholasticism  or  tiie  combination  of  the  AriBtotelian  philoaophy, 
which  had  now  become  fnlly  known,  to  the  dogmas  oT'the  Chorch^ — 
from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  revival 
of  classical  studies,  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  of  nature 
and  the  division  of  the  Church.  During  this  time,  philosophy  smong 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  stood  in  a  like  relation  to  the  respective  , 
religious  doctrines  of  those  nations.  I 

Of  Uinieirliohiie«rlHeBBpoBlh«3ctioI»»tlo  Phl1o»0pli7.»e  nimeLQ*.  Tlict  (»•  (^ii(ii  Oirrap-    | 
ftinxi  ArUam.  Is  hl>  WorU.  ttuti,  19U1.  Lambcrtaa  Diim<iii  (Lb  bit  PnUfom.  <n  primam  UnM 
Sinltntlarum  run  »mn>..  Orruin,  1S50),  Ch.  Binder (/>i  Scliolaitiai  l*teloo*a, IftblD^n.  IMt),  J.  Lao- 
Bor  (J><  raria  ArtMalelU /ortuTia  in  acad.  ParitUivi.  Pirli,  ICH,  anil  Dt  •eUalU  rtUir.  aCartlaX.M 
patt  tpnm  iialawatli,  Pnrit,  ICTI).  ArL  TribcdioTliu  {Dt  dtKltriiui  mslUilaiUeU  it  rorrmp4a  pir  Mt 
Oiui'uirvm  Xtmananmgut  nmm  tetoiHo,  aitucti,  IMS;  Hcoiid  HtlUon,  tdllnl  bj-  Hem 
ITIl},  C.  D.  Balcm  (fful,  unietnU.  ParMtntU.  rirti.  IMB-iS),  Jic  Thiiinuttii  {Dt  doelti 
Lelp*.  l«Tt).  3k.  B^a<^t<^  (I/itl.  ait  jAOnt..  t  IlL.  Ltipi.  \-M.  \.\-.  ■mJ>\i\  W.  I.  O.  t.  Ebmttln  (Mlfl 
iu(fli4  TkioloQit  dir  sehdamlUnr.  nrbtt  ZnaiilHH  Obtr  dit  PmiAtililiHn  umt  dtn  Bteriffit'  RiUnMi;* 
htl  dmieitwn,  I^liaJn  ISM),  ood  TlfdfIIB>n^  Bnblo.  Trnniraiiiui.  BUtcr.  uid  other*,  in  tbclr 
tiiriuof  fitallainpb)';  of  niadem  wrltun,  compini  Hpcclallf:  A.  JinrdaJn  IRnAtrchH  erlUipt 
f<  rorlfint  del  traduetiont  latlnit  d'Arittolt.  Vii\t.  ISlf,  td  <d.  Parli.  IMS.  QfrDiin  tnnililti 
Halls.  V&\\  RoouelDt  {Etuda  Kir  In  pJMoKphU  dont  It  mayn^Am.  Pirli,  IM<M2].  Buth.  Husttea  (Oi 
la  pWuKipAla  KolaiUqitt.  i  voIl.  rirlt,  IS»;  i%>(nibiHM  hiaariqiltl  H  tiU&airtt,  Vk\\  IHtt,  P 
(ffHOL  idr  LogOi  in  jaandJnodi,  VoL  IL,  Leiptk,  IStl,  VoL  111,  <MiI.  1MTX  W.  Kiullcb 
asWoM.  ft(favvAI>.  1.  TIkta:  ma  Jo*.  fimtiM  Srlfffa  Ut  Jbdiard.  I>nwi»,  lUS),  ud  A1b.  8 
lOach.  dir  rMI»  Jf  MUtilattin,  \o]i.  I^IIL.  Uayence,  l$et-«6);  ilw  F-rdminn  In  bit  Gnaxtr.dt^ 
VuaK.  d.  nam.  Yn\.  U  Brrlln,  IM&  pfi.  H^-4e<l.  im.l  in  hli  article  od  Z>rr  J!»lv*cHv7isfffimt  drr  6th»\ 
lutlt.  In  llw  ZirflK^.  /Sr  wtu.  Tft.,  Vol,  Tilt,  No.  S,  Uilla,  1S«1  i>p  llj-ni.     Ct  »i»o  1 
OH  JCngOtohm  Cnttmaaim,  Vgl.  I.  (Tin  Middle  A«tH),  Cb».I.  18S»;  Cbarlrt  Thowt.  M  /-m^ihiIk 
•dm  d*  rourf^iHWrnl  donf  fBn^MrtlM  d*  Parlt  an  mnyan  >lg*.  Pari)  ami  Bchdcdd.  ISSi) :  L,  FIcala 
nm  dtt  SaranU  niuttnt  da  Mniftn-Affi  itrtc  rapprMatloK  (niHnalrt  'fi  Itan  Inieaim. 
nariii.  OotrEnn.  Zur  £«trg  eon  (fan  CnftrmiHtn.  BuMtMxn.  IStl.  luid  de  Cnpflr.  A;""  '*  'nj^ 
•nrf,  PkriHSeS;  E.r,  Haii.i>deB.D.D,  afterwtrdBljliopnrHorBfunI,  71*  SdWurffe  7'A«o».p*f  w 
jrwf  y«  f*  r./a«Dii  to  OkrirtiiJB  n«(Oira'.  Orflml.  1331;  8d  edillon.  London.  15*»;  idao,  Z(fl  QT  7%«n« 
Aqnt-uu:  a  Dimtrlatioa  ig  Ot  SeholaiHc  Phllotiphy  ^  Oit  JliddU  Aga.  London,  IBI8. 


I  The  name  of  Scholastics  {dactora  tchobulief)  whicli  was  given  to  tho  tenehera  of  tl 
leplem  libtraia  aria  (graminflr,  dialectic,  rhetoric,  in  tlio  Trivitm;  Drithmellc,  geomclrTiJ 
music,  and  Bstronomv,  in  the  Quadrivium),  or  at  laaat  of  some  or  Ihom.  in  the  Cloister* 
Schools  rounded  bj  Cbarlemngnir,  os  also  to  teaeherg  of  theology,  was  flflorwnrd  giren  t( 
■II  who  occupied  llieniaelves  with  the  eciencci,  and  especiallj  with  philosophy,  folloirin| 
llio  Irndition  end  oiample  of  the  Scliools.  (The  corliost  Icnovm  uie  of  the  term  o-JtolaffruM* 
nil  Ik  word  of  lechnicsl  import  ocmrs  in  a  letter  from  Theophmetua  to  his  pupil  Phsani 
from  wWeli  eilracts  are  given  in  Diog.  L..  T,  60.  The  term  waa  tnmBmitted  to  tho  Midd" 
Agea  tliroug'h  tho  nurdhim  of  Roman  Antiquity.) 

At  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Scholastic  Period   pliiloaopliic  thought  hnd  not  yet   hecn 
brought  into  a  relation  of  complete  vaiuulafce  lo  Church  dortrine;  Scotus  Erigeoa,  in  P«P-_ 
tieular,  alBrmed  rather  the  identity  of  ti-ne  religion  with  tnio  philosophy  than  tba  «i 
nation  of  the  lailer  to  tho  fonner.     In  feci,  he  deviated  not  uDessentially  from  tho  U 
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of  the  Church,  in  seeking  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  (Dionjsian  and  Neo-Platonic)  philosophy,  which  he  adopted,  to  bridge 
over  the  cleft  between  philosophy-  and  dogma ;  and  even  in  the  period  next  succeeding,  a 
certain  conformity  of  thought  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  only  gradually  effected, 
and  that  after  violent  struggles.  In  the  second  division  of  the  Sdiolastic  period  (from  th«  ' 
nfddle  of  the  thirteenth  century  on),  the  conformity  of  the  reconstructed  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy with  the  faith  of  the  Church  appears  as  firmly  settled,  yet  limited,  from  the 
beginning,  by  tlie  fact  that  the  specifically  Christian  dogmas  (the  Trinity,  incarnation, 
resurrection  of  the  body,  etc.)  were  excepted  in  this  connection  as  undemonstrable  by 
reason.  The  relation  of  vassalage,  which  the  most  eminent  Scholastics  ascribed  to  phi^  ' 
losophy  with  reference  to  theology,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  all  dogmas 
were  to  be  philosophically  demonstrated  or  justified,  or  that  all  philosophizing  stood  in 
direct  relation  to  theology,  and  that  there  existed  no  interest  in  philosophical  problems  as 
such  and  on  their  own  account  Such  an  interest,  although  in  reference  to  a  limited  range 
of  problems,  did  exist  in  great  intensity.  The  vassalage  of  philosophy  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  an  impassable  limit  was  fixed  for  the  freedom  of  philosophizing  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  that  the  test  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters  common  to  philosophy  and 
theology  was  not  sought  in  observation  and  in  thought  itself,  but  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  that  accordingly  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  partly  in  its  theological  portions 
(with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  and  partly  in  its  psychology 
(relatively  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vovf  as  related  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul),  was  modi- 
fied by  the  most  eminent  Scholastics,  while  those  dogmas  which  were  incapable  of  phi- 
losophical demonstration  or  confirmation  were  not  allowed  to  be  made  at  all  the  subjects 
of  philosophical  discussion.  With  its  territory  thus  limited,  philosophy  was  indeed  aUowed 
by  theology  a  freedom  which  was  rarely  and  only  by  exception  infVinged  upon.  The 
number  of  theological  theses  demonstrable  by  reason  became  gradually  more  and  more 
limited,  most  so  at  the  time  of  the  renewed  supremacy  given  to  Nominalism  by  William 
of  Occam.  Thus,  at  last^  in  place  of  the  Scholastic  presupposition  of  the  conformity  to 
reason  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  there  arose  an  antagonism  between  the  (Aristotelias) 
philosophy  of  the  Schools  and  the  Christian  fidth.  This  led  (chiofiy  during  the  period  of 
tlie  transition  to  modem  philosophy,  see  below,  Vol  IL,  g  3  seq.)  to  various  results.  A  por- 
tion of  the  philosophers  (as,  notably,  Pomponatius  and  his  followers)  came  secretly  to  favor 
a  direction  of  thought  hostile  to  the  dogmatic  Supra-naturalism  of  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  believers  (Mystics  and  Reformers)  were  led  to  take  sides 
openly  against  the  reason  of  the  Schools  and  in  favor  of  unconditional  surrender  to  a  reve- 
lation  believed  to  be  superior  to  all  human  thought,  while  still  others,  finally,  were  led  to 
new  essays  in  philosophy,  founded  partly  on  the  renewal  of  older  Sjrstems  (in  particalai; 
the  Neo-Platonic),  and  partly  on  independent  investigation  (Telesius,  Bocta,  and  others). 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  BsoiNinNOS  of  Soholabticisic. 

§  90.  Johannes  Scotns,  or  Erigena,  is  the  earliest  noteworthy  phi* 
losopher  of  the  Scholastic  period.  He-  was  of  Scottish  nationality, 
but  was  probably  bom  and  brought  np  in  Ireland.  At  the  call  of 
Charles  the  Bald  he  emigrated  to  France.  In  his  philosophical  speca- 
lations,  which  are  set  forth  mainly  in  his  work  entitled  De  IHvisione 
Naturae^  he  followed  more  particularly  the  lead  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagit«,  whose  works  he  translated  into  Latin,  as  also  of  his  com- 
mentator Maximns  Confessor,  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gr^ory 
of  Nyssa,  and  other  Greek  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  after  them,  of 
the  Latin  Doctors,  especially  of  Augustine.  True  philosophy  waa^  in 
his  afiw,  identical  with  trujg^^ligiom  Attempting  to  interpret  the 
d(^mas  of  ^he  Church" in^the  light  of  the  supposed  early-Christian, 
but  in  fact  Neo-Platonizing  conceptions  of  pseudo-Dionysius,  he  pro- 
duced  a  system  containing  at  once  the  germs  of  mediseval  mysticism 
as  well  as  of  dialectical  Scholasticism,  but  which  was  rcjectedby  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  as  in  contradiction  with  the  tme  fiutli. 
Erigena  sought  to  render  the  Christian  conception  of  creation  intelli- 
gible by  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrme-of 
emanation.  God,  he  taught,  is  the  supreme  unity,  one  and  jet  mani- 
fold ;  the  process  of  evolution  from  him  is  the  pluralization  of  the 
divine  goodness  [or  original  being]  by  means  of  the  descent  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  so  that,  first  after  the  most  general  essence 
of  all  things,  the  genera  having  the  highest  generality  are  produced, 
then  the  less  general,  and  sii  on,  by  the  addition  of  specific  difiFer- 
ences  and  properties  down  to  the  species,  and  finally,  to  individaala. 
This  doctrine  was  founded  upon  the  realization  of  an  abstraction :  the 
general,  namely,  was  conceived  as  an  essence  existing  realiier^  in 
respect  of  order,  before  the  particular;  or,  in  otlier  words,  the. Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  ideas,  in  that  conception  of  it  which  it  was  subse- 
quently customary  to  express  by  the  formula :  '^  universalia  ante 
retn^^  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Scotus.  Yet  Septus 
did  not  deny  that  the  universal  exists  also  in  the  particular.  The 
going  forth  of  finite  beings  from  the  Deity  was  called  by  Scotus  the 
process  of  unfolding  (analt/sisj  re8olutio\  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
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taught  the  doctrine  of  the  return  of  all  things  unto  God  or  their  deifi- 
cation {reversioj  deiJicatio\  or  the  congregation  of  the  infinite  plurality 
of  individuals  in  the  genera  and  finally  in  the  simplest  unity  of  all, 
which  is  God^fio  that  then  God  should  be  all  in  all.  John  Scotus 
followed  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  also  in  distinguishing  affirmative 
theology,  which  ascribes  to  God  positive  predicates  with  a  symbolical 
meaning,  from  negative  theology,  in  which  the  same  predicates  iu 
their  ordinary  signification  are  denied  of  him. 

The  work  of  John  Sontnt  Erlgeo*  entitled  2><  JHvina  Pra^dnUnatUms  flrtt  appeared  in  print  (after 
tbe  printing  of  bia  translation  of  Dionyaioa,  at  Cologne,  in  INM),  in  Gnilb4rH  Mavffvini  vett.  avctt.  qui 
none  seeulo  d6  praedetUnaUoiu  §t  gralia  9erip$erunt  optra  tt  fragn.tintay  Pari^  16M,  torn.  L,  p.  108  aeq. 
The  2>e  JHvMane  Katurat^  condemned  to  be  burned  by  Pope  Honorina  III.,  February  28, 1225,  waa  flrat 
pabliabed  by  Tbomaa. Gale,  Oxford,  1681,  next  by  C.  B.  Bchl&ter,  MQnater,  1S88,  and  finally,  tocether  with 
the  tranalfttlon  of  DionyainB,  by  H.  J.  Float,  Paria,  1S53,  aa  Vol.  122  of  Migrne'a  PairologUf  Cummt 
Compleku,  £r1gena^B  Commentary  to  Mardnnna  Capella,  edited  by  HaiirtoQ,  Taria,  1861.  Of  John 
Seotua  write,  in  particular,  P.  HJort  (jjohcmn  Seotva  Etigena  oder  ton  dem  Urtprung  Hntr  chrUtUchsm 
PkUaaophU  ttnd  ihrtm  htUigen  Btr%ff^  Copenhagen,  1S28X  Hcinricb  Schmid  (in  Dttr  JJytticimmit 
du  MitUlaUen  in  uintr  XnttUhungtpariodt^  Jena,  ISSi,  pp.  114-n8X  Fr.  Ant  Btaudenmaier  (•/*<»- 
hanntt  Scotus  Xrigena^  VoL  L,  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maln,  1884X  Ad.  IlellTerich  (DU  chrittl,  My§tik^  Bd. 
IL,  Ootha,  1842,  pp.  C5-126),  St  B6n6  Taillandler  {Sco4  EHgeno  €t  la  phUotopkU  •cokfUqut,  Btraaburg; 
1848),  Kie.  MOUer  {JoK.  Scotus  Krigena  und  —ins  IrrtMlmsr,  Mayence,  1844),  Theod.  Christlieb  (Ze^M 
und  Lthrs  dts  Joh.  Seot%ts  JCHgena,  Ootha,  18C0X  Job.  Buber  (JoK  Se,  IH^.,  tin  JMtrag  gur  Gsschiehis 
dtr  Philosophis  und  Thsologis  im  MiUOalter,  Munich,  1861 X  A.  fitjkkl  {Ds  Joh,  So.  Er,,  MQnater,  186TX 
Oacar  Hermena  {D<u  Ltbsn  dss Scotus  ErigsncL^  Inaag.  Diaa.,  Jena,  1668).  Of  Hanr^n,  Philos.  scolasUguSi, 
U  pp.  111-180,  Wilh.  Kaulich,  in  Abh.  d.  bdkm,  Gss.  d.  W,,  XI.,  1661,  pp.  147-198,  and  Gssch.  d.  sekolasi. 
Philos,^  I.  pp.  6fto226;  also  the  prefkcea  of  the  editort  of  the  worka  of  John  Seotua,  and,  on  hit  logle^ 
Prantl,  Gisch,  d.  Log,,  IL,  pp.  2(Mt7. 

Johannes,  who  in  the  MSS.  is  called  sometimes  Scotus  and  sometimes  Jerugena  or 
Erigena,  came  probablj  from  Ireland,  which  was  then  called  Scotia  Miy'or,  as  the  native 
land  of  the  Scotcli,  who  migrated  thence  into  Scotland.  Gale's  derivation  of  Erigena  from 
Ergene,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  incorrect,  and  Mackenzie's 
derivation  of  it  from  Aire,  in  Scotland,  is  improbable ;  the  name  points  (as  Thomas  Moore, 
History  of  Ireland^  I.  ch.  13,  has  shown)  to  Hibemia  (^lipvi!).  The  year  of  the  birth  of 
John  Scotus  must  fall  between  800  and  810.  He  received  his  education  probably  in  Uie 
schools  which  were  then  flourishing  in  Ireland.  He  understood  Greek,  though  perhaps 
not  so  well  as  Latin.  Of  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Timomt  of  Plato  in  the  translation  of  Chalcidius,  also  with  the  JDe  Jnterpreiatione  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Caieg.  (f),  together  with  the  Jsagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  Compendia  of  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  Marcianus  Capella,  Isidorus,  and  others  who  wrote  after  them,  and  with  the 
Principia  Dialectices  and  Decern  Categ.  ascribed  to  Augustine.  Charles  the  Bald  called  him, 
about  843,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the  court-school  (schda  p<iUUina)  at 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  for  some  time.  Charles  also  commissioned  him 
to  translate  the  pretended  writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  which  had  been  presented  in 
824  to  Louis  the  I.  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus.  But  the  Pope,  Nicolaus  L,  complained 
to  the  king  that  Scotus  did  not  send  his  translation  to  him  before  its  publication,  that  it 
might  undergo  his  censorship,  and  he  proposed  to  call  him  to  defend  himself  against  a 
charge  of  holding  heretical  opinions.  It  is  uncertain  whether  John  Scotus,  upon  this,  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  teacher  in  the  Court-School ;  in  any  case,  he  retained  the 
favor  of  the  king  and  remained  near  him.    According  to  some  accotints  he  was  caUed  by 
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Alfred  the  Great  co.  882  to  the  Uniyersitf  founded  at  Oxford  and  was  afterward  murdered 
bj  the  monks  while  holding  the  office  of  Abbot  at  Malmesbury ;  but  in  these  accounts  he 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  another  Johannes.  According  to  Haureau  {NouveOe 
Biographie  GhUrale,  torn,  XVI.),  John  Scotus  died  in  France  about  8*77. 

The  Church  Fathers  acknowledged  the  full  authority  of  the  Old,  and,  at  an  earij  date, 
also  of  the  New  Testament  But  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  which  they  em- 
ployed, and  which  in  many  cases  led  to  very  liberal  constructions  of  Scripture,  prevented 
their  relation  to  that  autliority  from  being  one  of  mere  dependence,  while,  in  relation  to 
their  predecessors,  they  all  assumed,  substantially,  to  possess  equal  authority  with  them, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  modify  and  rectify  the  teachings  of  the  latter,  in  accordance  witli 
their  own  views.  The  Scholastics,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  them  John  Scotus — at  least 
so  far  as  his  intention  is  concerned — treat  the  authority  of  the  '* Fathers"  with  almost  as 
much  consideration  as  the  words  of  Scripture  itself.  According  to  Scotus,  all  our  inquiries 
must  begin  with  faith  in  revealed  truth  (Ih  PraedeaL^  I. :  saMu  nostra  ex  fide  inchoat 
De  JHvis.  Nat,j  II.  20  {ecL  Schliiter):  Non  enim  cUiafideHwn  animarum  saius  est^  quam  de  ttno 
omnium  principio  quae  vere  pratdicantur  credere  tt  quae  vere  ereduntur^  inieUigere).  We  may 
not — OS  we  read,  t&td,  L  66 — advance  concerning  God  our  own  inventions,  but  only  that 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  what  may  be  inferred  from  its  statements 
(ibid,j  II.  15 :  ratiocinaUonie  exordium  ex  divinia  eloquiia  assumendum  esse  exisHmo).  But  it  is 
our  business  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  reason  the  sense  of  the  divine  utterances,  which  is 
manifold  and,  like  a  peacock's  feather,  glows  with  many  colors  (i&.,  lY.  5),  and  in  particular 
to  reduce  figurative  expressions  to  their  literal  sense  (t&.,  L  66).  In  penetrating  into  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  befitting  in  us  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Fatliers,  but  we  must 
piously  and  with  reverence  accept  their  teachings ;  yet  it  is  permitted  us  to  choose  out 
what  appears  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
oracles  (i&.,  II.  16),  especially  in  cases  where  the  ancieilt  teachers  of  the  Church  are  in 
contradiction  with  each  other  (i6.,  IV.  16). 

Appealing  to  the  authority  of  Augustine,  John  Scotus  affirms  the  identity  of  true  phi- 
losophy with  true  religion ;  he  bases  this  assertion  especially  on  the  fact  that  community 
of  cultus  depends  on  community  of  doctrine  (De  Praedest.,  Prooem:  rum  alia  est  phUosophia, 
t.  e.y  sapientiae  siudium^  et  alia  religio,  quum  hi,  quorum  doctrinam  non  approbamus^  nee  sac- 
ramenta  nobiscum  communicant.  Quid  est  aliud  de  philosophia  tractare  nisi  verae  rdigionis 
regulas  exponere  f  Confidtur  inde  veram  esse  philosophiam  veram  reliqionem  eonversimque 
veram  rdigionem  esse  veram  philosophiam).  But  he  does  not  conceive  true  religion  alto- 
gether as  simply  identical  with  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  case  of  a  collision  between  authority  and  reason,  ho  would  give  the  preference 
to  reason  {De  Divis.  Kat.,  I.  p.  39;  t&.,  I.  11 :  attdoritas  ex  vera  ratione  processit,  ratio  vera 
nequaquam  ex  auctoritate.  Omnis  auctoriias,  quae  vera  ratione  non  approbatur^  vnfirma  esse 
videtur ;  vera  autem  ratio,  quum  virtutibus  suis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  nuUius  omc- 
toritatis  adstipulatione  roborari  indiget.  Yet  he  confesses  [t&.,  II.  36] :  nihil  vetis  raOonibue 
convenientius  suJbjungitur,  quam  sanctorum  patntm  inconcussa  probdbUisque  auetoritas).  His 
opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  Church ;  they  said 
he  had  argued  (in  his  work  against  Gottschalk)  too  independently  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination. 

The  fundamental  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  error,  in  £rigena*s  doc-| 
trine  is  (as  Haureau,  also,  justly  remarks,  Philos.  Schol,  I.  p.  130)  the  idea  that  the  degrees 
of  abstraction  correspond  with  the  degrees  in  the  scale  of  real  existence.  He  hypostasizes 
the  Ibhtda  Logica, 
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In  Uic  work  entitled  De  Divisione  Naturae,  John  8cotu8  sets  out  with  the  division  of 
^•<7<f,  or  nature — in  whieh  conception  he  includes  all  that  is  either  existent  or  non-exist- 
ent— into  four  species :  1)  that  which  creates  and  is  not  created,  2)  that  which  is  created 
and  creates,  3)  that  which  is  created  and  does  not  create,  4)  that  which  neither  creates  nor 
is  created  (De  Divie.  Nat ,  I.  1 :  videtur  mihi  divimo  naturae  per  gttatuor  differentiae  quatuor 
species  reciptre,  quartifn  prima  ebt  quae  crtat  ti  non  creaittrf  sectmda  quae  creatur  ei  create 
iertia  quae  creatur  et  non  create  quarta  quae  nee  creai  nee  creatur).  The  first  is  the  cause  of 
all  that  is  existent  or  non-existent;  the  second  includes  the  ideas  whicl^  subsist  in  God  as 
primordiake  causae ;  the  third  comprises  all  things  that  appear  in  space  and  time ;  and  the 
fourth  coincides  with  the  first  in  so  far  as  both  refer  to  Gk>d,  the  first,  namely,  to  God  as 
Creator,  the  fourth  to  God  as  the  end  of  all  things. 

By  the  non-existent  Scotus  means,  not  that  which  has  absolutely  no  being  {quodpcnitus 
non  est),  or  mere  privation,  but  (I),  in  the  highest  sense,  that  which  is  above  the  reach  of 
our  senses  or  our  reason ;  (2)  that  which,  in  the  scale  of  created  being — which  descends 
from  the  rational  force  {virtus  inteUectuaUs)  through  ratio  and  sensus  down  to  the  anima 
nutritiva  et  auciiva — is  in  each  given  case  the  higher,  in  so  far  as  it  as  such  is  not  known  by 
the  inferior,  whereas  it  is  to  be  denominated  existent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  by  those 
who  are  higher  in  the  scale  than  itself,  and  by  itself;  (3)  that  which  is  as  yet  only  poten- 
tially existent  (like  the  human  race  in  Adam,  the  plant  in  the  seed) ;  (4)  in  the  language 
of  philosophy,  the  material,  since  it  comes  and  goes,  and  is  not  truly  existent,  like  the 
intelligible ;  (5)  sin,  as  being  the  loss  of  the  divine  image  (De  Div.  Not,  L  2  seq.). 

The  creating  and  uncreated  being  alone  has  essential  subsistence.  He  alone  truly  is. 
He  is  the  essence  of  all  things  (De  Div.  Kat.,  I.  3 :  ipse  namque  omnium  essentia  est,  qui 
solus  vere  est,  ul  ait  Dionysius  Arecpagita,  lb.,  I.  14 :  sohtmmoih  ^pMzm  [natur<tm  creatrieem 
omniumque  causaleni]  csstntiaHter  subsisiere).  God  is  the4)eginning  and  end  of  things  (TIl, 
I.  12  :  est  igitur  principium,  medium  et  finis:  principium,  quia  ex  se  sunt  omnia  quae  essen* 
tiam  participant,  medium  auiem  quia  in  se  ipso  etper  se  ipsum  subsistunt  omnia,  finis  vera  quia 
ad  ipsum  moveniur,  quietem  motus  sui  suaeque  perftctionis  stabilitatem  quaerentia).  God^s 
essence  is  incognizable  for  men  and  even  for  the  angels.  Nevertheless,  his  being  can  be 
seen  in  the  being  of  things,  his  wisdom  in  their  orderly  dassifled  arrangement,  and  his  life 
in  their  constant  motion ;  by  his  being  is  to  be  understood,  here,  the  Father,  by  his  wis- 
dom, the  Son,  and  by  his  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  (ib.,  I.  14).  Grod  is  therefore  an  essence 
(essentia)  in  three  substances.  True,  all  these  terms  are  not  literally  appropriate ;  Diony- 
sius says  justly  that  the  highest  cause  can  be  expressed  by  no  name :  these  expressions  are 
only  symbolically  pertinent  They  belong  to  that  affirmative  theology  which  is  caUed, 
among  the  Greeks,  Kara^Tiic^;  negative  theology  (airo^riK^/)  denies  their  applicability 
to  God.  Symbolically  or  metaphoricaUy  speaking,  God  can  be  called  truth,  goodness, 
essence,  light,  justice,  sun,  star,  breath,  water,  lion,  and  numberless  other  things.  But  in 
reality  he  is  exalted  above  all  these  predicates,  since  each  of  them  has  an  opposite,  while  m 
him  there  is  no  opposition  (De  Div.  Nat,  I.  16 :  essentia  ergo  dicitur  Deus,  sed  proprie  essen- 
tia non  est,  cui  opponitur  nUiH,  vvepoi'Oioc  igitur  est,  id  est  superesseniialis ;  item  bonitas 
dicitur,  sed  proprie  bonitas  non  est,  bonitati  enim  mcUitia  opponitur,  vwepayado^  igitur,  phts 
quam  bonus,  et  imtpayoBdriK,  id  est  plus  quam  bonitas).  In  like  manner  John  Scotus  applies  to 
tliis  '*  creative  and  uncreated  nature  **  the  predicates  imipSeof,  lirepahjd^  and  inrepaX^ia, 
trrtfMujvtoi  and  vTvepaiuvia  imkpao^,  and  imepoo^  (transcendently  divine,  true,  eternal, 
wise),  all  of  which  sound  indeed  affirmative,  but  involve  a  negative  sense.  So,  too,  he 
represents  this  natura  (in  this  following  expressly  the  example  of  St.  Augustine)  as  supe- 
rior to  the  ten  categories,  those  most  universal  genera  into  which  Aristotle  had  divided  all 
created  things  (xb.,  I.  16  seq.). 
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Tlie  uncreated  but  erenting  nature  is  the  source  of  all  created  thinga.  First  of  >B,  Vtt 
created  nstiirea  or  being?,  which  are  endawed  til  the  same  tims  with  rrontivs  power.  «rere 
prodiiceci.  These  includo  the  toiohty  of  jwiniofdiafcj  mmo*,  proMliypa,  priaioidiaUa  eum- 
p!a,  or  ideas,  i.  t.,  the  etcmni  arcliet^pes  of  things  {Dt  Diii'i.  JfaL,  St.  S  :  spedai  vtlfarmtt, 
in  guibia  rntim  omnivm  /aciendoDim  priusqaam  asait  iTainiilalnTa  raliima  condHue  nmti. 

These  Ideas,  wliJch  ar«  the  first  causea  of  uidividual  oxiBtenraa,  are  contained  in  th* 
divine  Wisdom  or  the  divine  Wcrd,  the  onl;-begotlen  Son  of  the  Father.  Dnder  the 
inlliience  of  the  Ilol;  Ghost  (or  tlie  ToateriDg  divine  love)  they  uufbid  their  efTecta,  wltidl 
ara  the  created  and  not  creating  objects,  or  the  external  world  (Jb..  11.  in:  ijnWbv  emat 
Mnclw  eaams  ptiittordialei,  qvaa  paUr  in  prindjiio,  in  filio  vid^ictt  mo,  fifrai,  id  te  m 
^uorttm  eama  mttit  procrdenitt,  /airbat,  hoc  at  divini  amora  fotu  nutritbaf;  oii  hoc  tittmque  oM 
ab  aliUbui,  ex  qaSma  hOfiC  melaphora  laaurata  eat,  /ooanftir,  ul  I'atima  tsiiin/iilinjiu  via,  joM  im 
«u  lalel.  per  nunicriu  locorum  ktnpommqut  in  farmtu  visitrilei  cvrporajssyue  fmlchrilmdm^ 
<^  aavque  in  humaribus  teminvm  terraiagve  vtatrria  opcraniibtu,  ervrnpatf.  Tlie  mat^ 
riahty  or  tlie  norld  ia  (li.,  I.  36,  where  John  Scotua  appeals  to  the  auUioritf  of  Qregorf 
ol  NyBBa,cr.  §85,  p.  331}  only  apparent;  it  is  dne  U>  the  combinulion  of  uccideQla  (uenUaa- 
tium  quorvniiam  amairsui).  By  that  ■'noiliiog,"  out  of  which,  according  to  Ihe  doctrine  of 
ilia  Church,  Ihe  world  wsa  created,  ia  to  be  understood  God's  own  incomprebcnaiU* 
essence  {Dt  Divia.,  IfaL,  III,  IB  •■  inejabilem  el  incomprehmsibilnn  divinae  naturtu  JmnBetmi 
bilemive  darilakia  omnibia  inleSeetibut  rite  humoBit  iive  trngelicia  nKognilam  {nptnaSHitiaKi 
eri  mi/n  et  tupernalariM)  m  nomine  (jtihff)  iignijiealani  eredidtriin).  Creation  ia  an  mk  of 
Qod.  by  which  he  passes  througli  (procono)  the  primordiala  ctmaaa  or  jrrineipia  into  tb* 
world  of  invisible  and  visible  crentiirea  (ib.,  til.  IS).  But  this  prooesaion  ia  an  eternal  aot 
{&.,  Ill,  11  see), :  O'nnia  gttat  temper  ridit,  im^xr  fecit;  non  enim  in  topraeeedit  vino  opar^ 
tmem,qiwniaineO(U:tmMeBtviaioitioptmtio;—^^tenimopa-andoetvidt!idoopmiUi^  Tbs 
aubstttnce  of  nil  finite  tblnga  la  Gnd  (A'lm  enim  extra  earn  {diuinam  ntUiiram)  nbiwtent;  eo^ 
eluiura  ttt,  ipiara  suiatn  ease  vert  ac  proprie  ia  omHibat  et  nihil  vere  ae  preprie  ana  gaod  ^Ma 
noA  en  Proindt  non  duo  o  w  iptia  ditlanlia  debemua  inldligere  Vomimim  tt  ereabtrmn,  »tt 
■nurn,  tt  id  ipsum.  Nata  tt  ereainra  ia  Leo  eel  ntbtiittna,  et  Deia  ia  crealura  mtrabill  d 
iiuffabili  modo  creatur,  m  qmni  mtaii/altau,  invunbiiil  firibilcm  tefncieai  tt  ineomprthauiMit 
eomprehanaibilem  tl  otmltus  eprrlum  et  integnilva  eogtiHum  it  jatrna  tt  rpeeit  earm*  /ottuetam 
et  tptdoeunt  tt  aupereeimtiali*  tiaralialta  el  avpentati/ralU  naturaiem. — et  omnia  errdM  to 
omaibue  eretUuia  et  omniitm  factor  factum  in  emaibut],  Scolus  sa^a  ex  presilf  tbal  ht 
adinns  Uio  doctrine  of  ibe  deacunt  of  the  Triune  God  into  floito  thinjpi,  not  onlf  with  reftr- 
etice  to  the  single  instance  of  the  iiicamation.  tint  with  reference  to  all  created  tblnga  or 
existoncea.  Our  life  is  Qod'a  life  in  ua  {ib..  I.  18;  tr  iptam  laneta  triailai  in  nabit  tt  turn 
ipia  anial,  videt,  mowt).  The  knowledge  which  angels  and  men  have  of  Qod  is  God*! 
iBtion  of  himself  in  them  [apparitia  Dei),  or  iheophany  (flto^irio,  ib.  I.  T  bo"i.). 

The  nature  which  neitlior  creates  nor  is  created  is  not  a  fourth  nature.  dialiDCt 
the  three  first,  but  ii  in  reolit}-  identical  with  the  creating,  uncreated 
viewed  as  the  term  in  which  all  things  end,  to  which  all  finally  return.  After  ihla 
they  repose  eternally  in  God :  the  process  of  development  or  "creation"  is  not  repeatad 
Divis.  Nat..  II  2:  prima  namgut  it  gwiria  unum  ttmi,  guioaiam  de  Dno  xirnnmodo 
gvntw;  eat  eaiia  priaapium  Drniiiuln  guae  a  ae  covdiln  tunl,  cf  j!»u  emniuni  ^uai 
Kl  in  to  aelernalile'-  immiUaiitileTi/ue  qvieacant  Cavra  nquiilem  omnxatn  propfrrra  dwifcr 
ereare,  qwmiant  ab  ta  univerailat  torvta.  gvaepoat  earn  ab  ea  ertala  nai,  in  grntra  *I  fpeeim  el 
numgroa,  differenHai  gm^ue  etteraqv»  gvae  tn  naCunt  amdila  omiidera^tar,  ni^Mll' jttddaM 
diviruiqttt  maitipiitalione  proctdil;  qnmiam  rero  ad  eandem  cauaam  imt'iia  guof  ab  ta  pr^e^ 
AinJ  Juni  ad  Jitum  pervenient  reiieravKi  atmt,  p'optfca  finia  nnnunt  dieitur  et  negut  crwpa 
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neqtie  ereari  perhibeiur;  nam  poitqttam  m  earn  reversa  nmt  omnia,  nihil  uUeriua  ab  eaper 
genercUianem  ioeo  ei  tempore  generHms  et  formia  proeedet,  quoniam  in  ea  omnia  quieta  erunt  el 
unum  individuwn  affile  immmiahUe  manebunt  Nam  quae  in  proceteionibua  nakirarum  muUi' 
pUeiter  diviea  aitque  partUa  mm  vidmivr,  m  primordiaUbus  caueis  uniki  atque  unum  aunt,  ad 
quam  wiitaiem  reveraura  in  ea  aetemaUkr  atque  immuiabUiier  manebunt  Ib^  III.  23 :  Jam 
'derinit  creare^  omnibus  in  auaa  aetemaa  raiiones,  m  quibua  aetemiter  manebunt  ei  manent  con- 
verais,  appellalione  quoque  ereaharae  significari  deaiatentibua ;  Deua  emm  omnia  in  omnibua  erU 
el  omnia  creatura  obunibrabitur  in  Deum^  videlicel  converaa  aicut  <utra  sole  oriente), 

8ince  the  Deity  is  viewed  by  John  Scotus  as  the  substance  of  all  things,  it  is  impassible 
for  him,  with  the  Aristotelians  (whom  he  terms  Dialecticians),  to  regard  individual,  con- 
crete things  as  substances,  of  which  the  general  may  be  predicated,  and  in  which  the  acci- 
dental is  contained ;  he  views  all  things  rather,  as  contained  in  the  divine  substance,  the 
special  and  individual  as  immanent  in  the  general,  and  the  latter,  again,  as  existing  in 
things  individual  as  in  its  natural  parts  {Le  Divia,  Aot,  I.  27  seq.).  Tet  neither  is  this 
view  identical  with  the  original  Platonic  doctrine ;  it  is  a  result  of  a  transference  of  the 
Aristotelian  conception  of  substance  to  the  Platonic  idea,  and  of  an  identification  of  the 
relation  of  accidents  {av/i^prfic6ra)  to  the  substances  in  which  they  inhere,  with  that  of  the 
individuals  to  the  ideas,  of  which,  in  the  Platonic  doctrine,  they  are  copies. 

That  this  doctrine  is  taken  wholly  from  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  his  commentator 
Maximus,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  John  Scotus,  especially  in  the  dedication  of  his  transla- 
tion  of  the  Scholia  of  Maximus  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ;  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonio 
basis  is  also  manifest  throughout  it.  The  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  one  harmonious  whole  could  not  be  carried  through  without  logical  inconsis- 
tency. If  God  is  the  bv,  the  real  essence,  that  is  cognized  through  the  most  universal 
conception  of  being,  then  it  follows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  conception  which  represents 
him  as  a  personal  being,  is  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  imagination,  not  of  thought, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  plurality,  or,  in  particular,  trinity,  cannot  be  predicated  of  God  him* 
self,  but  only  of  his  development  or  outcome ;  so  Plotinus  represents  the  vovc  with  the 
ideas  as  occupying  the  second  place  in  the  ontological  order  and  as  coming  after  the  abso- 
lutely simple  original  essence  (the  world-soul  forming  the  third  form  of  Deity).  But  the 
Logos-doctrine,  in  the  form  given  it  by  Athanasius,  required  Scotus  to  treat  the  Logos  (aa 
also  the  Holy  Ghost)  as  a  part  of  the  original  essence  (i.  e,,  of  God),  placing  only  the  ideas, 
which  are  in  the'  Logos,  in  the  second  class  (as  in  the  third  was  placed  the  world,  made 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost). — The  return  of  all  things  into  God,  which,  ia^l 
agreement  with  his  fundamental  conception,  was  taught  by  Scotus,  was  not  m  harmony  / 
with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church.  | 

In  addition  to  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic,  there  are  traces  also  of  Aristotelian  influences  / 
in  the  works  of  John  Scotus,  although  he  was  only  indirectly  acquainted  with  any  of  the  ; 
metaphysical  teachings  of  Aristotle.    The  three  first  of  his  four  "  divisions  of  nature"  are  a 
partly  Neo-Platonic,  partly  Christian,  modification  of  the  three-fold  ontological  division  of  j 
Aristotle  {MeUxph.,  XII.  7) :  the  unmoved  and  moving,  the  moved  and  moving,  and  the  ] 
moved  and  not  moving,  with  which  Scotus  may  have  become  acquainted  from  a  passage  in 
Augustine  (De  Civ,  Dei,  V.  9 :  cauaa  igilttr  rerum  quaefacit  nee  fit,  Deua  eal;  aUae  vera  cauaao 
eifaciunt  etfiuni,  aieul  aunt  omnea  ereoH  apiritua,  maxime  fuHonalu;  eorporalea  autem  eauaae, 
quae  magiafiunl  quam/aduntf  non  aunl  inter  eauaaa  effieieniea  annumerandae).    The  Dionysian 
doctrine  of  the  return  of  all  things  into  God  furnished  then  the  fourth  form. 

In  the  doctrine  of  John  Scotus  universals  are  before  and  also  m  the  individual  objects^ 
wliich  exist,  or  rather  the  latter  are  in  the  former;  the  distinction  between  these  (Realistic) ' 
formulm  appears  not  yet  developed  in  his  writings.    But  his  system  could  scarcely  lead 
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Inter  thiahers  to  NomtDalisni,  iinlesB  b;  die  unremored  coDtradlDlione  wbich  it  eentatet^H 
•nil  winch  might  Imd  to  the  deniBl  of  the  postulate  oC  the  siibstnotiBl  exist«nw  of  utiivei^| 
■als  ftiid  lo  the  coDc^pIiriD  of  the  latter  aa  merelf  lubjoctive  fonnB;  viewed  in  iti  poBitil^^| 
Mpecla.  thti  sjBtem  cootaius  no  germs  or  Nomiaalism.  Tho  follon-ing  notice,  takea  TrollH 
an  old  UMaTxa  a  Raberio  regt  ad  morttm  Fhilippi  privii,  wpb  first  piiblialied  b^  Biibeus,  in  U^| 
UiibiriaUniven.  Pari^.,\.f.^^3•.  in  dlaUdica  hi  polenta  tisHlenint  taphiiliu :  JoAotMini.  fi^| 
eandein  aricm  tephutkam  vMalein  ate  dimrrail,  Robeiius  Fantiueenaia,  Rotdinia  CampaiM^^^ 
fi*,  Amalphta  Landunentia,  hi  Joannif /aerunl  tecUtlora,  gvi  tli^tm  •ptamplurta  habuinnJ  aud^H 
tnrti  (a{  Ilinireuu,  Fhili/a.  ScU.,  I.  pp.  174  seq.,  and  Prantl,  GacK  dtr  hog..  II.  pp.  TS  ■eq.l^l 
Tlie  Johannes  to  whom  rererence  la  hero  mode  is  siirelj  not  John  Scdlus  (us  Raurtan  ra|^| 
Prantl  B«anmo),  but  a  later  dtulectician,  otlierwiae  unknown  to  lis.  Eri^oa  is  tlircughmitj^H 
reiiliiL  Be  ICDcliea,  it  is  tme,  that  grammar  and  rhetoric,  ob  branclies  of  dialectic  or  "i^H 
to  It.  rolal«  only  to  words  {voca\  nut  to  things,  and  that  they  are  tiiercfore  not  propotf^H 
tdencoi  {Dt  Divu.  Xal,,  V.  4 :  tnatri  artium,  quae  ett  dialtttica,  aemper  adhaerenl ;  nat  >Mij|^| 
vdaH  qaa^ata  ipei'us  brochia  rindiit  ex  at  martaBla  vd  certt  iwtnanenUi,  qmbvt  tuat  mftH^| 
giOta  HiivnfHinat  htrniaiiit  vaibua  inoni/a(ol)  ;  but  he  co-ordinates  dialectic  itaeir  or  ^'''^■■^H 
ratianatai  tophia  {Dc  Div.  Kat,  111.  30)  with  ethics,  physifv,  and  tbeolt^,  deKning  it  ••  tl|^| 
doctrine  of  tlie  methodical  form  of  knowledge  (quae  oitendit  quibia  Ttgtilii  de  vwl^liilf^^l 
triam  aliarvm  partiwn  dispiilaadvm),  and  assigning  to  it,  in  particular,  as  Its  work,  the  <li^H 
ciission  of  tlio  most  general  conceptions  or  logical  catogories  (predicaments),  whidi  Gat4^| 
gories  he  b;  no  meaiis  regards  ns  tnerely  subjective  rorms  or  images,  but  as  the  names  4H 
the  highest  genera  of  all  created  things  {Dt  Divii.  NaL,  I.  IG  ;  AriHoMu,  acvtuBimtw  <9«fl 
GroKOt,  ut  ajunl,  naturoHum  rrrum  dtKreUoitia  rgierlor,  amn^m  renfln,  quat  pott  Drum  M^tl 
etab  eo  eraUiK,  iimnmerabila  vorKlatoi  in  decern  univeraaiSma  geaeribiia  condaail ;— tZIii  JMV  ■ 
ph&»opkiae,  ^c  diciiur  diaUetka,  drea  horvm  jfenencm  divitionei  a  feneraiiiaimia  ad  fw>  I 
ctnliMima  i^erunifue  aiUeciiane  a /qmialiaaimia  ad  generaHaaiTna  vBraatur,  lb.,  1.  39:  dtatte 
Uea  <st  camtnuniUTn  animi  amoeptioaum  ralionabiliuni  diligtra  inveitigalritqtie  ditdplha.  ^ti, 
1.  49:  diiUecticae  proprietaa  ni  rerwn  otimium,  guaa  inkUiji  poammt,  natural  dividtre,  <t>*- 
Jttagfrt,  ditctmere,  proprioaqiu  loeoa  tinicuique  dialribaert,  nli/iM  idea  a  aapieMOnu  vrra  nrwm 
tvnternplatio  aoltt  appfUari.  lb.,  IV.  4;  inteUigilur.  qtiod  ara  ilia,  qitae  dioidil  jatara  I 
tptcitt  d  tpecita  in  genera  ruDld't,  qvot  iiaXiiTiK^  iftcilur,  non  at  humanii  maehinaliombma  <j 
fiula,  etii  111  fiuluru  renim  ab  atuiore  onnlam  arlium,  qvu  rrte  arlet  aunf,  cotidila  cf  g 
tihw  invaita  el  ad  utitilalem  aoterti  rerurn  indagiat  uaitoia,  lb.,  V.  4  :  art  iBa,  quae  a 
dieitur  diakelica  et  defiaittir  bme  diapubuidt  leieniia,  pHmo  omnium  ciVca  ni" 
proprium  tuuni  prinripium  vtrmtar,  ex  qwi  ontnia  divitio  el  muUipUcaliB  fon 
ipaa  diipulol,  iBCkoal,  per  genera  generaJiiaima  medtaijllB  geaera  vaq^e  adjormaa  tt  tpe^iet  n 
eiaiiaimat  deaeendena,  et  itenint  eomplieationia  refvUa  per  eoailem  grailvs,  per  qt 
doaee  ad  ipeam  oiiairu;  ex  qiM  egreaa  est,  permniat,  nan  deaiait  redirr  in  con 
appelU  qviacere  tt  n'mt  earn  tef  SDluni  tie!  vtiLiima  istelb'ffibUi  motu  eonrolviy. 

The  most  noleworllij  features  in  John's  theory  of  the  categories  (in  the  Brat  book)  ■ 
his  doctrine  of  the  combiiintlon  of  the  categories  with  each  other,  and  his  aiteinpt  to  « ' 
sume  them  under  the  coaccptlana  of  motion  and  rest,  na  niso  his  identlBcntion  of  the  a 
gory  of  place  willi  deflnitioa  in  log^  vrhidi,  be  says,  is  the  work  of  the  underatmdi 
The  dialectical  precepts  wliidi  relate  to  the  form  or  method  of  pliilosophizlng  ar*  B 
disoiissed  by  him  in  detail ;  tho  moat  essential  thing,  in  hia  regard,  is  tho  use  oT  the  ft 
forms,  culled  by  the  Greeks  division,  dellnilion,  demanstrntlon,  and  siulysfs  (dn 
dtiinTiidi,  aitoieiKTii^,  avoXtrru^).  tinder  the  latter  he  understands  the  reduction  or  11 
derlvnilve  and  composite  to  the  simple,  ifniversal,  and  fundamental  {De  Praed.,  lyoafvt~\,  ' 
but  uses  tlie  term  also  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  denote  the  unroldlng  of  Ood  in  cmatioa 
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{Praef.  ad  amb,  S.  Max, :  divina  in  omnia  procesaio  avaXwuc^  dicHur^  reversio  vera  dictate 
«.  0.,  deificatio). 

In  the  coDtroTcray  respecting  predestination^  John  Scotus  took  sides  against  Gotta* 
chalk's  doctrine  of  two  kinds  of  fore-ordination,  of  fore-ordination  to  salvation  and  of 
fore-ordination  to  damnation,  announcing  his  belief  in  the  former  only.  In  the  disputes 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  he  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
that  sacrament  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  But  of  these  speciflcallj  theological  points  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  treat. 

§  91.  The  doctrine  combated  by  Jolin  Scotus  and  held  by  those 
whom  he  called  the  dialecticians,  who  derived  it  in  part  from  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  and  Boethins,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
and  Pseudo-Augustine, — according  to  which  individual  objects  were 
substances  in  the  fullest  sense,  while  species  and  genera  were  such 
only  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  generic  and  specific  characteristics 
were  predicable  of  individual  substances,  in  which  latter  the  unes- 
sential marks  or  accidents  also  inhered — found  among  the  Scholastics 
during  and  after  the  time  of  John  Scotus,  numerous  supporters,  some 
of  whom  advanced  it  expressly  in  opposition  to  his  Neo- Platonic  theory, 
while  others  admitted  rather  the  true  substantiality  of  the  universal. 
Among  a  portion  of  these  "dialecticians"  a  doubt  arose  whether, 
since  the  general  can  be  predicated  of  the  individual,  the  genus  was 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  positive  (real) — for  it  seemed  impossible 
that  one  thing  should  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate  of  another  thing; 
this  doubt  led  to  the  assertion  that  genera  were  to  be  viewed  as  mere 
words  {voces).  The  development  of  these  doctrines  was  connected,  in 
particular,  with  the  study  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  logical  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  in  which  Introduction  the  conceptions:  gen^asj differ- 
entia^  species j  proprium^  and  accidensy  are  treated  of ;  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  by  these  were  to  be  understood  five  realities  or  only 
five  words  {quinque  voces).  A  passage  in  this  same  Introduction 
touched  upon  the  questions :  (1)  whether  generamd  species  (or  the 
so-called  universals)  have  a  substantial  eSstence  or  whether  they  exist 
solely  in  our  thonghtsT  j^^)  wheiher^  supposing  thern  tn  ftTiat  anhfttnTi- 
tially,  they  are  material  or  immaterial  essences ;  and  (3)  whether  they 
exist  apart  from  the  objects  perce2tihlft.Jt>i,JtbQ..fl©n8e8j^  in 

and  with  them.  Pcrrpliynydeclined  to  enter  upon  a  special  dis- 
cussion  ^ofthese  questions  (which  he  found  suggested  in  the  meta- 
physical writings  of  Aristotle  —that  were  unknown  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages — ^in  the  Platonic  or  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue 
ParmenideSy  and  in  the  teachings  of  his  own  master,  Plotinus),  on  the 
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ground  that  tliey  were  too  difficult  to  be  considered  in  an  introductory 
work ;  but  even  tlio^  few  words  were  sufficient  8o  to  express  the  main 
problem  itself,  and  to  indicate  the  possible  ways  of  attempting  its 
Bi^lutioii,  as  to  rurnish  a  point  of  departure  for  mediiDval  Kealiem  and 
Nominalism,  and  that  all  the  more,  since  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  dogmaa  of  the  Church  conld  not  but  lead  to  the  iii» 
cusaion  of  the  same  problem.     The  doctrine  (of  Plato,  or  at  least  tl 
doctrine  ascribed  to  him  hy  Aristotle),  that  universals  have  an  ip' 
pendent  existence  apart  from  individual  ohjects,  and  _tbat^  they  exJi 
before  the  latter  (whether  merely  in  point  of  rank  and  in  respect  oft! 
caysal  relation,  or  in  point  of  time  also),  is  extreme  Realism,  whTcB^i 
afterward  reduced  to  the  formula :  universalia  ante  rein.     The  (Aril 
totelian)  opinion,  that  universals,  while  possessing  indeed  a  real  exist- 
euce,  exist  only  in  individual  objects,  is  the  doctrine   of  Moderate 
Kealism,  expressed  hy  the  formula:  universalia  in  ve.     Nominali 
is  tlie  doctrine  that  only  individuals  have  real   existence,  and  thi 
genera  and  species  are  merely  Bubjective  combinations  of  similar  ell 
ments,  united  by  the  aid  of  one   and  the  same  concept  {coneepfi 
through   which    concept    rt-e    think   the   manifold   homogeneous  ol 
jects  which  it  includes,  and  under  one  and  the  same  word  (i 
vox),  which  Word,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  pro] 
names,  we  employ  to  express  at  once  the  totality  of  liomogeneoi 
objects  included  under  the  concept.     Of  Nominalism  there  are  t 
varieties,  according  as  stress  is  laid  on  the  subjective  natnre  of  li 
concept  (conceptualism),  or  on  the  identity  of  the  word  employed 
denote  the  objects  comprehended  under  the  concept  (Extreme  Noi 
inalism,  or  Nominalism   in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  terra).     Th» 
formida  of  Nominalism  is:  univeraaUa  post  rem.     All  these  leading 
types  of  doctrine  appear,  either  in  embryo  or  with  a  certain  degree 
of  development,  in   the   ninth   and  tenth  centuries;    but  the  more 
complete  expansion  and   the  dialeclif^at'^monstration  of  th«n,  as 
well  as  the  sharpest  contests  of  their  several  supporters,  and  iil«o 
the  development  of  the  various  possible  modifications  and  combi 
lions  of  them,  belong  lo  the  period  next  succeeding. 

or  ntalltDi  (ixl  NnmlDdlam  In  tho  ULrtilli-  Af rn  treil.  unon;  attain.  Jas.  Tbomulo*  ^Oratla 
nontiulllom.  In  his  OraHont*.  Ltl|i>ic.  lt$3-e«X  Ch.  MHixri  (/>•  nnmiruifiiin  ne  rraHmH  (■< 
Camni  «e  Oait  Xll.  aam.  kitl.).  L.  F.  O.  Biii<iiig!U-trn-C[Uila>(/Voir.  it<  Hn>  tcSo'.ttUMrvm  i 
tl  nanfiuiUim  diier*miii  tl  •ndttMa  thmbiglM.  J'O,  IHI).  7.  EiDtr  ( Ctbtr  XvitimtHmau  M 
U'HiH.  rri«nt.  IBII),  IL  0  Ei>blrr  {KtalUaHu  und  KemtHatttmut  (x  ihrtni  Stn»uit  a*/ 
jytliinf  if«  jrineEn/'in.  OoihiklBK);  C.  8.  BnrMli.  S^  OtKA.  di*  VMihinHiMn 
htn-ltiAr  QmlUn  dmf  WiHV  kaU.  O^biblM/uk,  Vlinni.  IMS  <•>!>  th>  n»rEli»l  e 
ih«  ricudi>-A"^uilinUD  CUItgorlM).    CC  Itw  varka  nboia  dlid  -a  ihf  i>l>ll«i>|ili;  o 
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Following  after  Jourdain  (Hecherehea  criUquea^  eta,  and  other  writings)  Cousin,  Haur^Ui 
and  Prantl  in  particular,  have  demonstrated  that,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  twelftli 
centurjf  the  only  logical  writings  of  the  ancients  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Aristotle's  Categ.  and  De  Interpr.,  in  the  translation  of  Boethius,  Porphyry's 
Isagoge^  in  the  translations  of  Boethius  and  Victorinus,  the  works  of  Marcianus  Capellai 
Augustine,  Pseudo- Augustine,  and  CassiodoruSf  and  the  following  works  of  Boethius: 
Ad  Porphyr.  a  Vlchrino  transloHun,  ad  Arist  de  interpreLf  ad  Cic  Tbp,^  Jntrod.  ad  categoric 
syll^  De  ayllog.  categorico^  De  aylL  hypotheticoy  De  divisionty  De  definUionty  De  differ,  top.  Both 
the  Analytical  the  Ibpica^  and  the  Soph.  Elmeh,  of  Aristotle  were  unknown.  Of  all  the 
works  of  Plato  it  is  probable  that  only  a  portion  of  the  TimaeuSy  and  that  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Clialcidius,  was  possessed  by  mediaeval  scholars ;  with  this  exception  his  doctrines 
were  known  to  them  only  indirectly,  particularly  through  passages  in  Augustine.  They 
possessed  also  the  work  of  Apuleius,  entitled  De  Dogmate  Platonia.  The  AncUyt  and  Top. 
of  Aristotle  became  gradually  known  after  the  year  1128,  and  his  metaphysical  and  physical 
writings  from  about  the  year  1200. 

The  passage  in  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  which  was  the  historical  occasion  of  the 
development  of  the  various  dialectical  tendencies  above  named,  reads  as  follows,  in  the 
translation  of  Boethius,  in  which  it  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Quum  sit  necessariumy 
Chrysaoriy  et  ad  earn  quae  at  apud  Aristotelem  praedicamenlot-um  doctrinam,  nosse  quid  ait 
genus,  quid  differentia,  quid  species,  quid  proprium  et  quid  aceidens,  et  ad  definitionum  assignee 
tionenij  et  omnino  ad  ea  quae  in  divisione  et  in  demanstratione  sunt  utUi  vsinrum  rerum 
apeculatione,  compendiosam  tibi  traditionem  faeiens,  tentabo  hreviter  velut  inlroductionis  modOy 
ea  quae  ab  antiquia  dicta  stuit  aggredi,  ah  aUioribus  quiden  quaestionibus  abstinens,  simpliciorea 
vero  mediocriter  conjectana.  Mox  de  generibua  et  spedebus  iUud  quidem  sive  subsistant  sire  in 
solis  nudia  inteUectibtu  poaita  aini,  aive  aubaiateniia  corporaUa  aint  an  incorporalia^  et  utrum 
aeparata  a  aenaUibus  an  in  sensUibus  poaita  et  circa  haec  consistenUa,  dicere  recusabo ;  aUissi' 
mum  eniin  negotium  est  hty'usmodi  et  majoria  egena  inquiaitiania.  Victor  Cousin  (in  Ouvragea 
inidits  d^Abelardj  Paris,  1836,  p.  LVI.),  following  the  lead  of  Tennemann  and  others,  has 
called  especial  attention  to  this  passage  as  being  the  point  of  departure  for  the  contest 
between  Realism  and  Nominalism  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  distinction  from  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Joh.  Scotus,  the  school  of  Hrabanus  MauniSi 
who  died  in  856,  while  Archbishop  of  Mayence  (works  edited  by  Colvener,  Cologne,  1627X 
held  fast  to  the  stand-point  of  Aristotle  and  Boethius.  Cf.,  respecting  Hrabanus,  Schwarz, 
and  Prantl  (above,  g  88),  and  F.  Kunstmann  (Mayence,  1841). 

Eric  (Heiricus)  of  Auxerre,  who  studied  at  Fulda,  at  the.  school  founded  by  Alcuin's 
pupil,  Hrabanus,  under  the  direction  of  Haimon  (likewise  a  pupil  of  Alcuin),  and,  after 
further  training  at  Ferridres,  opened  a  school  at  Auxerre,  wrote,  among  other  things,  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Pseudo- August inian  CcUegoriae,  glosses,  which  were  discovered 
and  have  been  published  by  Cousin  and  Haur^u.  The  style  is  clear  and  facile ;  the  differ- 
ence of  logical  stand-points  is  as  yet  but  slightly  marked.  Heiricus  says  (as  cited  by 
Ilaur^u,  PhiL  ScoL.  p.  142)  with  Aristotle  and  Boethius:  rem  concipit  intellectus,  intellee- 
turn  voces  designant,  voces  autem  Utterae  significant,  and  affirms  (after  Aristotle,  De  Interpr., 
1)  that  res  and  intellectus  are  natural,  and  that  voces  and  Utterae  are  conventional  (secundum 
positionem  hominum).  He  docs  not,  however,  view  the  universal,  as  it  exists  in  our  con- 
ceptions, as  corresponding  with  a  real  or  objective  universality  in  things,  but  cxpresFcs 
himself  rather  after  the  manner  of  Nomlnolism  {ap.  Haur^u,  PAt7.  Seal,  p.  141):  sciendum 
autem^  quia  propria  namina  primum  sunt  innumerabiUa,  ad  quae  cognoscenda  intellectus  nulhts 
seu  memoria  sufficit,  haec  ergo  omnia  coartata  species  oomprehendU  et  facii  primum  gradum. 
qui  latiasimus  est,  seHicet  hominem,  equum,  leonem  et  species  ht^uamodi  omnes  conUnet;  sed 
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•juia  haec  rur/na  eranl  inrmmerabilia  rt  ijicompreltejaibSia,  alltr  frKtia  tit  yiulut  a 
Jam,  qui  fiimUil  in  jenere,  quod  at  animal^  tarcwliu  tl  lapii;  iltrum  Aim  geneni,  ii 
otacla  Bomen,  lertiuia  faerwat  gradum  aretiwirnKm  jam  el  angustitiimtim,  vipote  jui  ■> 
numine  sulummodo  cooitel,  qtiod  eat  utia,  Conoopls  of  i|iiiillties  do  not  denoto  tbinga  (U^ 
CII9  op.  Ilniir^ii.  Fli.  Sc,  p.  139:  »'  (uu  dixeril  albatn  it  nigrum  abaahilt  line  prepriA  i 
certa  rattCanl/o,  in  qua  canb'ncfur,  p-rr  hoc  non  poterii  artam  rrm  oelendtrf,  nin  dic<U  a 
homo  vel  egtma  ntif  nigrr).  In  lIiQ  sHtne  Codex  are  hIdo  contained,  togellicr  villi  n 
notes  iijion  Ihcm,  Iloelhius'  trnnslalion  of  Aristotle's  De  Jaterpr.,  Aii^ualic 
■[id  the  tranelatioD  ot  ibe  IsagoQc  of  Porphj^r}'  b;  Boetliiiia.  In  tlio  bIosbcs  to  tho  lattj 
work,  the  qiitaliona  of  Porphyry  ore  BDBwered  iii  npconlanc©  with  the  dootrine  of  modeM 
(Aristotellui)  Realism,  which  nppeari  as  the  doctrine  generalljr  prevalent  in  the  {teriodfl 
wliEch  Kric  lived.  The  Inie  being  or  siihaisienco  {vere  att  or  "trt  tahtislert)  at  g 
■peciea  is  defendeil  {"p.  Cousin,  Oiivr.  ItUd.  d'Abitard,  p.  LXXXII.) ;  these  ore  in  (henselW 
imouterial.  but  subsist  in  Ihln^  material ;  the  latter,  as  being  individual,  are  tbo  ohjec 
of  sense-perception,  while  the  universal,  conceived  as  oxistiiig  by  itself,  is  tlie  siibjoet  d 
Ilioilglit.  The  genns  is  (conceptualistiealljj  defined  as  eogitalio  aiUerla  ti  rin^uEorwn  ti 
tiuiine  gpecifU'rn.  These  glosses  are,  iaclnding  the  statemcut  witli  reforonco  to  Plato  (< 
Ptato  genera  et  apeeies  non  moda  inlclligit  univtrsaHa,  wnim  fUam  am  atqutpratUr  ei 
mAturfers  pula!\  slmoRt  without  ciception  extracts  from  Boelli,  in  Porpkyr.  a  te  tratulalva, 
ill  partieniar  fVom  the  paaaago  cic«d  by  Haureau,  Ph.  Sc.,  I.  p.  9fi  seq. 

Helriuus'  pupil,  Remigius  of  Aaierre,  taught,  bcgiouing  in  882,  ^ammar,  mtinc,  and  dl«- 
lefitie  at  Eheims  and,  bter,  at  Paris,  -where  he  had  among  his  pupils  Otto  of  Clugny. 
Cbnintenbiry  on  Marcianus  Capella  (taken  in  Inrge  measure  from  the  Commentarj/ of  Jiil 
ScoluB  on  the  same  author— see  extracts  in  Haur^au's  Fk  Scot,  L  p.  14*  seq.,  *l 
ef  Bxtraita  de  Manimcritay  t.  XX.  p.  II.)  betokens  u  more  realistic  tendeney,  omtaiidng,  ■ 
it  does,  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  specific  and  individual  exist  Ey  partidpatiou  ii 
uuivsrsal.  yet  n-icbout  quilling  the  BoStliian  and  Aristoteliaii  Btaad-point  of  ii 
Remigius  defines  the  genus  as  the  collection  of  many  species  Itjatut  eat  compter,  i 
eoOeetio  et  cemprthensio  muUarmn  /armantm  i,  e.  specitnm).  That  this  is  to  lie  u 
as  describing,  not  a  more  sulijectlve  act,  but  an  objective  uaity,  is  seen  f^m  the  di 
of  /orma  or  gptcia  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  genus  {parUHo  tvbilantiiiiu)  or  u  I 
stnntial  unity  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  species  (iowo  eet  tnvltorvm  bomivnm  m 
ISaiia  latHai).  Remigius  discusses  the  question  (olX  treated  by  his  predeccsiors),  liow  4 
■ouidenta  ciial  before  their  union  with  llio  individuals  lo  which  they  belong,  in  what  a 
ner,  for  einniple,  rhetorical  culture  exists  before  its  uoioo  with  Cicero. 
that  accidents,  proriou*  lo  their  manifestation,  arc  already  contained  polmtiaUj  in  t 
individuala  of  the  species,  that,  c.  g.,  rhetorical  culture  is  contained  in  human  n 
general,  but  tliat  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  it  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  i|fiiOr«ng 
continued  in  memeria.  and  is  now  called  into  consciousness  (in  praetealjam  inteOij^tsifwr)  ■ 
tlie  process  of  learning  (Kcmig.,  ap.  Haureau,  KoHeea  et  Extraita  da  Mamuer.,  XX.,  t 
p.  20). 

or  the  dioleclirsl  writings  belonging  U>  the  ninth  cenliiir,  a  manuscript  should  here  b( 
mentioned,  which  was  discovered  and  published  by  Pousin  (in  Oavraga  /afdita  iTAbii 
Pans,  1836)  and  is  entitled  Suptr  ParphsTtam,     Cousin  and  Uaurfau.  on 
manuscript  tradition,  assign  its  authorship  to  Rhabanus  Mniirus,  but  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  (in  agreement  with  Pmntl's  opinion,  which  Knulich  also  adopt*}  tool 
IlU  (direct  or  indirect)  disdplcs.     In  this  work  logic  is  divided  (not  ai  by  Rhabaotia  hi 
selfi— C«  UJUverao,  XV.  I,  td.  Colvcner,  Cologne,  1637 — into  dislectic  and  rhetoHo,  t 
into  gnnunur,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic    The  iutention  of  Porphyry  in  his  Ao^oje  ta  de- 
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scribed  here  as  follows  (op.  Cousin,  tft.,  p.  613) :  intentio  Porphyrii  est  in  hoc  opere  facUem 
irUeUeetum  ad  praedicamenta  prcuparcire  tracttxndo  de  quinque  rebus  vd  xocQms^  genere  scilicet, 
specie,  differentiOj  proprio  et  accidente,  qvorwn  cogniHo  vakt  ad  praedicamenlmvm  cognitionem. 
The  author  discusses  the  view  of  some  who  argued  that  Porphyry  intended  to  treat  in  hifl 
Jsaffoge,  not  de  quinque  rdms^  but  de  quinque  vocibus,  on  the  ground,  as  our  author  relates,  that 
otherwise  his  definition  of  the  genus  would  be  inapt  (genus  est  quod  prcudicatur);  for  a  thing 
cannot  be  a  predicate  {Bes  enim  non  praedicaiur.  Quod  hoe  modo  probant:  si  res  praedicaiur; 
res  dicitur;  si  res  dieUur,  res  'enuneiatur ;  si  res  enunciaturf  res  pro/ertur ;  sed  res  jrro/etri  non 
potest,  nihil  enim  pro/ertur  nisi  vex,  nique  enim  aUud  est  prolaiio,  quam  aeris  plectro  Hnguae 
percussio).  Another  proof,  we  are  told,  was  founded  by  the  same  party  on  the  fact  thaV 
Aristotle,  in  the  work  on  the  CtUegories,  to  which  Porphyry  was  preparing  an  introduction, 
intended  mainly  to  treat  de  vocibus  (in  the  language  of  Boethiua:  deprimis  rerum  nominibug 
et  de  vocibus  res  significantibus\  and  the  introduction  must,  of  course,  correspond  in  charactei^ 
with  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not,  however,  for  tliis  reason  denied,  that  thef 
word  genus  may  be  taken  realistically,  for  Boethius  says  tliat  the  division  of  the  genutf 
must  be  conformable  to  nature.  The  genus  is  defined  as  suhstantiaUs  simUiiudo  ex  diversis 
speciebus  in  eogitatione  coUeda,  In  the  statement  of  Boethius:  aUo  namque  modo  {sub^ 
stantia)  universalis  est  quum  cogitaiur,  aUo  singularis  quum  sentitur,  the  following  meaning  is 
found  by  the  author :  quod  eadem  res  individuum  et  specits  et  genus  ut^  et  non  esse  universalia 
irtdvoiduis  quasi  quiddam,  diversvm,  ut  quidofn  dicunt;  sciUeet  speciem  nihU  aUud  esse  quam 
genus  informatum  et  individuum  nihil  aUud  esse  quam  speciem  informatam.  This  work  shows 
how,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  the  germs  of  the  different  doctrines  were  all 
existing  side  by  side  in  relative  harmony,  being  as  yet  undeveloi)ed. 

The  pursuit  of  dialectic,  as  of  all  the  artes  liberales,  in  the  schools,  continued  during  tlie 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  but  was  almost  entirely  unproductive  of  new  scientific  re* 
suits,  till  near  the  end  of  the  latter  century.  At  Fulda,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  tenth 
century,  Poppo  taught  dialectic,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Boethius,  following  in 
this  not  only  the  tradition  of  his  convent  but  also  the  universal  custom  of  his  times.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  De  Consolatione  of  Boetliius.  Reinhard 
wrote,  in  the  cloister  of  8t.  Burchard  at  W&rzburg,  a  commentary  on  the  Categories  ot 
Aristotle.  A  considerable  scholastic  activity,  first  excited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
school  founded  by  Hrabanus  at  Fulda,  was  developed  in  the  cloister  of  St  Gallen.  Kotker 
Labeo  (died  1022)  contributed  much  to  its  maintenance  and  development  He  translated 
into  German  the  Categ.  and  De  Jnkrpr.  of  Aristotle,  the  ConsoL  PhUos,  of  Boethius,  and 
the  De  Kiiptiis  Philologiae  et  liercurii  of  Mardanus  Capella  (as  also  the  Psalms),  and  com- 
posed works  on  the  divisions  of  the  art  of  thinking,  on  syllogisms,  on  rhetoric  and  musid 
(published  by  Graff,  Berlin,  1837,  and  again,  more  completely  and  exactly,  by  Heinr.  Hat- 
temer,  in  Denkmak  des  MiUekOlers,  3d  vol.,  St  Gallen,  1844-49). 

(Herbert,  who  was  subsequently  made  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  (died  1003); 
was  educkted  in  the  cloister  at  Aurillac  in  Auverg^e,  which  had  been  brought  under  more 
rigid  discipline  by  Otto  of  Clugny,.  the  scholar  of  Remigius,  and  afterward  in  other  schools 
of  France  and  also  in  Spain  among  the  Arabs  (fh>m  whom  also  he  took  the  Indian  nume- 
rals). Cf.,  concerning  him,  C.  F.  Hock,  Vienna,  1837;  Max  Btkdinger,  Cassel,  1861,'  G. 
Friedlein,  Erlangen,  186 1«  and  M.  Cantor,  MaOumaOsehe  Beitrage  turn  CfuHurkben  der 
Vdlker,  Halle,  1863,  of  which  section  XIII.  treats  of  Boethius,  XIX.  of  Isidorus,  Beds,  and 
Alctiin,  XX.  of  Otto  of  Clugny,  and  XXL  and  XXII.  of  the  life  and  mathematical  labors 
of  Gerhert  Of  the  works  of  Gerbert,  one  treats  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  the  other  of 
the  rational  and  of  the  nse  of  the  reason  (De  BationaH  et  BaOone  Uti,  printed  in  Pez*s  Thesi 
Anecd.,  I.  2,  pp.  146  eeq^  and  in  the  (kuvrm  de  Gerbert,  edited  by  A.  Olleris,  Clennonti 
24 
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I,  1807.  pp.  291-310).      Besides  tlicse,  Cousin  {Ouitrage* 
pp.  644  seq.)  Iiu  piibiished  boidc  matljematicol  matler  rroin  Uie  pen  of  Oerbsrt. 
Roliouui  maj  be  either  eternal  and  divine  (io  wliieli  (liviB[on  Gcrbort  includea  tlio  P 
ideas),  or  it  mnj  be  Bometliicg  livini;  in  lime.     In  the  former  the  rstioiial  [wwer  U  al 
■ctivQ,  in  ttio  latter  ool;  at  limea;   in  the  famier  potentiality  a  Inaepaniblo  from  » 

a  iptde  aclM,  while  to  the  essoni«  of  the  hitter  onlf  the  rational  c 
inly  belongs,  while  the  reul  inaaifeatation  of  reaaon  is  here  onlj  «. 
not  a  nbalantialia  diferenlia.  llcoce  the  propoeition:  raS^mab  ratigne  utitur, 
rational  beings  of  the  first  class,  as  a  universal  propositioD,  but  of  thoao  of  the  secoitd, 
culy  BH  a  particular  one;  Gerbcrt  holds  that  a  lojcical  judgment,  ojp:cssed  without  apeci- 
floalion  of  quantity,  can  be  taken  as  A  porlicular  judgmont.  Thus  Gerberl  aolvea  Iba 
dilScultj  which  at  the  begiODinp  be  had  pointed  out  in  tlio  propositioD;  rationale  ratian* 
utitur,  tlinl,  namely,  it  appeared  to  contradict  the  lopral  rule  according  to  which  the  pro- 
■licale  must  be  more  genBral  than  tlie  subject.  He  not  unsuitably  introduces  in  his  ditcu*- 
■ion  of  this  problem  the  distinction  between  the  higher  concept  in  the  logical  aonsc,  i,  <-, 
the  CQQcept  of  wider  eitenaion,  and  tha  concept  the  object  of  whidi  stands  higlier  in  nak 
ill  the  order  of  oxisteucc. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Gerbert  was  Fulbart,  who  In  the  year  9S0  opened  a  bcIiooI  *i 
Chartrea.  and  whs  Bishop  Uiere  1007-1029.  Devoted  pupils  called  him  their  8i>cnil««. 
Diaiinguishcd  for  his  knowledge  of  aacred  and  secular  topics,  he  accompniiied  his  in- 
I  with  a  pressing  ezliortation  to  his  acholars  not  to  give  liced  to  deocilful 
lot  10  deviate  from  the  paths  of  tlw  holy  rathera.  The  danger  Ihit  dia- 
lectic would  be  raised  to  a  poailton  in  which  it  would  surpass  in  authority  the  BiUe  a 
the  Church,  was  already  beginning  to  bo  felt,  for  which  reasoD  the  demand  w 
formulated  on  the  part  of  the  Church  tlist  it  should  bo  made  to  retain  its  ancillary  positid 
Petrus  Damiani  (cf.,  respecting  liim,  Togel,  Jena,  185G),  the  apologlat  of  the 
ofmoaastia  asceticism,  fuiye,  about  lOSO  (Opera,  rd.  Cretan.,  Paris,  1743,  III.  p.  311); 
tanun  arlit  humaniu  peritia  ti  qtustvlo  Iractandit  taerit  eloquii*  adkiluhir,  noo  dtbeljuj  mm 
(aril  aiiimtt  arroganler  arriptrf,  led  velvt  anciUa  detninae  guodam  famalatus  obtt^uto  n 
vtre,  IK  ti  pratadil,  oberret.  In  a  similar  slrain  llie  monk  Olhio  (who  diec 
about  I0S3)  complains,  about  the  same  time,  in  his  work  De  Tribu*  Quaat  (cited  by  Tet, 
TIta.  Anted.,  III.  a,  p.  144),  of  tho  eiistonce  of  dialecticians,  who  were  so  oicluaiTcly 
dialecticians  that  they  imagined  themselves  bounii  to  limit  even  the  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  obedience  to  tbo  authority  of  dialectic,  and  gave  more  credence  to  Boethins 
tlian  to  the  sacred  penman.  Tlie  deGnition  of  person  oa  mbitantia  ratiomilit  offorvd  already 
an  opportunity  for  coUialon  with  the  Church  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tha  Trinity,  and 
the  strife  was  soon  afterward  to  break  out  on  this  p<Miit  (with  Koscelhaua). 

A  scholar  of  Fulbcrt  was  Bereogarius  of  Tours  (999-1088),  whose  diolecdcal  leal  *•• 
greater  than  his  respect  for  ecclesiaslical  authority.  The  rationaliiing  position  swumed  by 
bim  with  respect  to  the  question  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper  was  the  occasion  of  a  ooutiici  be- 
tween him  and  the  orthodox  dialectician  Lanfmnc  (bom  at  Paria  about  lOQS,  first  educated 
in  the  law  at  Bologna,  afterward  a  monk  and  Scholastic  in  the  convent  at  Bee  in  Sor- 
nandy,  and  from  1010  on.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  died  1089  ;  0pp.  ed.  d'Achery,  Paria, 
1U8  ;  td.  Oilea,  Oxford,  ISS4),  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  contemporaries  and  ■ccortUn^.tg 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  defeated  Berongarius  in  argument.  The  doctrine  di 
Berengnriii*  in  his  work  De  Saera  Coma  adu.  Lanfrancum  (td.  A.  F.  and  F.  Th.  Via 
Berlin,  1 844 1.  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Laogres :  "  Tou  say  that  in 

I  [of  the  Eucharist]  the  presence  of  the  body«f  Christ  involres  no  dumg«  la  i 
VJHture  and  essence  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  you  regard  that  body,  whidi  yoti  had  uid 
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was  cruoifled,  as  an  intellectual  body  **  (dids  in  hf/^uamodi  ioeramento  corpui  ChriaH  ate  eaaty 
ut  pania  et  vini  natwra  ei  eaaenHa  non  mutetur^  corpuaque  quod  dixeraa  erueifixum,  mteUeetuale 
etnutUuia).  Berengariua  diaputea  the  theorj  of  a  change  of  aubatanoe  without  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  accidents.  His  opponents  took  exceptions  in  part  to  the  appeal 
to  the  senses — in  part  to  the  dialectical  arguments  by  which  he  supported  his  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  aubstance.  But  we  will  not  enter  more  minutely  upon 
the  details  of  this  dispute,  on  account  of  its  specifically  theological  character.  Cf.  Les- 
sing,  Ber.  Turonenaiaf  Brunswick,  1770;  Staudlin,  Leips.  1814,  and  othera.  Tliis  con- 
troversy exerted  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  John  Scotus; 
for,  because  Berengarius  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  in  great  measure  simply 
followed  the  work  of  John  Scotus,  Ik  FuchariaUa^  the  latter  book  waa  condemned  (at 
the  Synod  at  Yercelli,  1060)  and  the  reading  of  his  writings  waa  altogetlier  prohibited. 
A  farther  result  was  that  the  inviolability  of  the  contents  of  the  creed  against  the  attacks 
of  reason  began  now  to  be  urged. 

Probably  Lanfhmc,  and  not  Ansekn,  his  pupil,  was  the  author  of  the  work :  Hhtcidarium 
give  dialogua  aummam  totiua  (heologiae  compketena  (formerly  published  among  Anselm's 
works,  though  its  authorship  was  questioned ;  Giles,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  M88., 
ascribes  it  to  Lanfranc  and  has  included  it  in  the  edition  of  his  writings).  In  this  work 
the  whole  substance  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  time  is  set  forth  in  genuine  scholastic 
manner,  in  syllogistic  form  and  with  a  dialectical  examination  of  proofis  and  counter-proofs. 
This  form  of  investigation  is  applied  also  in  the  task  of  delineating  and  determining  dog- 
matically the  forms  under  which  the  conditions  of  men  in  another  state  are  to  be  repre- 
sented to  the  imagination  (e.  ^.,  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  whether  clothes 
will  be  worn  in  the  Aiture  life,  in  what  position  the  bodies  of  the  damned  are  placed  in 
hell,  etc.). 

Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Biahop  of  Tours  (bom  1 067,  died  about  1133),  was  a  pupil  of  Be- 
rengarius, whom  he  greatly  revered.  He  warned  against  the  pursuit  of  dialectic  as  danger- 
ous and  vain,  taking  refuge  for  his  own  part,  in  that  simple  and  unquestioning  faith  which, 
he  aaid,  was  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  defined  faith  aa  vohaUttrta  eeriitudo  alatntiumf 
9iq>ra  opinianem  et  infra  adeniiam  eonsHkUa  (TVtiet.  Theol^  ch.  1  seq.,  in  Opera^  ed.  Ant.  Beau- 
gendre,  Paris,  1708,  p.  1010).  God  chooses  neither  to  be  completely  comprehended— in 
order  that  faith  may  not  be  deprived  of  its  proper  merit — nor  yet  to  remain  wholly  un- 
known— that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  unbelief.  Hildebert  seeks  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  by  arguing  from  the  creatureahip  of  man  and  of  all  finite  thinga,  which,  he  reasons, 
implies  the  existence  of  an  eternal  cause.  With  his  skeptical  depreciation  of  dialectic  there 
was  combined  a  shade  of  mysticism.  God,  he  taught,  waa  above,  beneath,  without,  and 
witUn  the  world.(«itp«r  iottta  praeaidendo^  avbUr  (otua  auaUnmdo^  extra  toiua  compketendo,  intra 
loiua  eat  implendo).  In  hi?  PhUoa.  MoraUa  Hildebert  follows  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  termed  Hildebert  a  great  pillar  of  the  Ghurch  (^'tankm  eeckaiae  cohannamy 

§  92.  NominRlism,  as  the  congcions  and  distinct  stand-point  of  the 
opponents  of  Eealism,  first  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  a  portion  of  the  Scholastics  ascribed  to  Aristotle  the 
doctrine  that  logic  has  to  do  only  with  the  right  use  of  words,  and 
that  genera  and  species  are  only  (subjective)  collections  of  the  various 
individuals  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  disputed  the  interpreta- 
tion which  gave  to  universals  a  real  existence.    These  Kominalista 
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were  sometimes  called  modern  dialecticians,  because  thej'  o] 
truditiooal  realistic  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  Amon^_tbe  Noj 
iialista  of  tbia  time,  the  moat  famous  ia  RuecellipUB,  Canon  of 
piegne,  who,  hy  Ins  application  of  tlie  nomjnaliatic  doctrine  to  the 
doprna  of_tiis~Tduitj,  gave  great  offense  and  therebj'  occasioned  the 
apeedy  discomfitnre  of  Nominaliam.  If,  aa  the  Nominaliatic  tli« 
affirms,  only  individuals  exist  in  reality,  then  the  three  persona  of  tl 
OodLead  are  three  individual  eubetances,  tliut  is,  in  fact,  three  G< 
and  nothing  but  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  in  whici 
the  Godhead  is  only  designated  aa  threefold  in  person  and  not  in 
substance,  stands  in  the  way  of  our  speaking  of  these  persons  as  threq 
Gods,  This  consequence  was  openly  avowed  by  Koscellinus,  and  ho 
was  accordingly  required  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Soiasons 
(1092)  to  recant  thg_ offen si v e  inference ;  but  the  Kominalistic  doctrine 
itself,  from  which  it  had  been  deduced,  he  appears  still  to  have  main- 
tained and  taught  subsequently  to  this  time.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  Nominalism  did  not  entirely  disappear,  jet  there 
were  but  few  who  ventured  openly  to  confess  it.  It  was  firgtjeaawed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  by  William  of  Occam.  The 
most  influential  opponent  of  BoscelHuus,  among  his  contemporaries, 
was  Anselm  of  Cimtta-bury.  The  special  champion  of  Realism  in 
France  was  William  of  Champeaux,  who  taught  that  the  specius 
inheres  in  each  of  the  individuals  included  in  it,  ea»eniiaU)/y  or,  as  he 
was  afterward  led  hv  Abelard  to  aay,  indiffereiUly.  Ahelard,  too, 
who  sought  to  maintain  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  position, 
opposed  the  extreme  Nominalism  of  Boscellinus,  Iiis  earlier  teacher. 
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SosceH'miii  ia  often  cnmed  ni  the  ToiiDder  of  NominaliiiiiL    Thui,  Tor  ezunpte,  OUo 
voa  Freislns  (i^  9"*^  f)-edend  I.,  lib.  f.)  aaje  of  Roscelllnua :  pri7im$  rMMt  ttmpai^baa 
tmtnham  roevm  irufiUiit  in  logiea.    So,  too.  Ansalm.  Abel&rd,  John  orsslisbury,  and  Tim 
tills  or  Desiivaia,  know  of  no  predeceasor  to  RoKcelliniiB.    On  Ihe  other  hand,  in  tlw  « 
entilled    Bmxardua  t^vmphant.  RosccUinus   is  lermed  by  Coramuel  Lobkowiti,  "nc 
author,  hiK  the  bnildDr-iip  "  (non  autor,  std  oucIi/t)  of  the  eoct  of  Somioaluti,  and  In  tl 
nolioB  died  above  (in  Ihe  Beotion  upon  John  Scotlrt.  p,  363)  a  Johannes  (who  llred  p 
Mj  about   lOSO — not  Erigtao,  nor  John  of  Saxony,  who  ms  called  hy  King  AUt«d,  I 
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about  the  year  847,  from  France  to  England,  where  he  died  while  Abbot  of  Allhenaj)  is 
mentioned  as  his  predecessor,  and  Robert  of  Paris  and  Amulph  of  Laon  are  mentioned  as  his 
fellows  in  opinion.  Herman,  Abbot  of  Toumay  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
reports  that  about  A.  D.  1 100  Master  Raimbert  of  Lille  taught  dialectic  nominalistically  (dior^ 
lectieam  clericia  ntia  in  voce  legebat^  and  with  him  many  others ;  these  men,  he  continues, 
had  excited  the  enmity  of  Odo  or  Odardus,  who  expounded  dialectic  not  in  the  modem  way 
(juxia  quoadam  modemos)  or  nominalistically  (in  voce),  but  realistically  (in  re),  according  to 
Boethius  and  the  ancient  teachers.  These  moderns,  so  the  writer  complains,  prefer  to 
interpret  the  writings  of  Porphyry  and  Aristotle  in  accordance  with  their  new  wisdom, 
than  according  to  the  exposition  of  Boethius  and  the  other  ancients.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  in  so  short  a  time  ti)e  school  of  Roscellinus  had  become  so  widely  extended ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  parties  must  have  been  already  developed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  report 
(Avenlin.  AnnaL  B&ior.,  VI.),  therefore,  that  Roscellinus  of  Brittany  was  the  originator  of 
the  new  school  (novi  lyeei  ctmditor)  and  that  through  him  there  arose  a  **  new  sort  of  Aris- 
totelians or  Peripatetics,**  is  only  in  so  far  true,  as  that  he  was  the  most  influential  repre- 
sentative of  the  sententia  voattn,  or  Nominalistic  doctrine. 

Roscellinus  (or  Rucelinus)  was  bom  in  Armorica  (in  Lower  Brittany,  therefore).  He 
studied  at  Soissons  and  Rheims,  resided  for  a  time  (about  1089)  at  Gompi^gne  as  Canon,  and 
afterward  at  Besan^n,  and  also  taught  at  Tours  and  Locmenach  (near  Yannes  in  Brittany), 
where  the  youthful  Abelard  was  among  his  pupils.  In  the  year  1092  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons forced  him  to  recant  his  tritheistic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
appears  to  have  written  nothing,  but  to  have  delivered  his  opinions  orally  alone.  There  is 
extant,  however,  a  letter,  mainly  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  probably  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Abelard.  With  this  exception,  it  is  only  fl'om  the  statements  of  his 
opponents,  which,  if  not  distorted,  were  at  least  colored  by  the  influence  of  passion,  that 
we  can  learn  what  his  doctrines  were.  Tet  it  is  possible  in  a  degree  to  correct  these 
reports  by  comparing  them  with  the  nominalistic  utterances  of  others  who  lived  earlier. 
Such  a  comparison  fumishes  us  in  many  cases  the  most  satisfactory  commentary  on  the  re- 
ported doctrines  of  Roscellinus. 

Anselm  {De  Fide  TWn.,  ch.  2)  speaks  of  "  those  dialecticians  of  our  times,  those  heretics 
in  dialectic,  who  think  that  the  so-called  universal  substances  are  only  emissions  of  sound 
by  the  voice  (words,  flatum  vocis) ;  who  are  unable  to  understand  that  color  is  anything 
apart  from  the  body  in  which  it  inheres,  or  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  other  than  the  soul 
of  man ; "  he  charges  these  "  heretics  in  dialectic  "  with  having  tlieir  reason  so  enslaved  by 
their  imagination,  that  they  are  unable  to  set  the  latter  aside  and  view  apart  that  which 
must  be  considered  by  itself.  Though  the  expression  *^flatu8  vocis  '*  cannot  have  been 
employed  by  the  Nominalists  tliemselves,  yet  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  suggested  by 
something  in  their  own  phraseology,  and  recalls  the  passage  above  cited  (p.  369)  from  the 
commentary  of  Pseudo-Hrabanns,  Super  Porphyrium :  res  proferri  non  potest,  nihU  enim  prO' 
fertur  nisi  rox,  neque  enim  aiiud  est  prolat'o,  nisi  aeris  pleetro  linguae  percussio,  which  was 
intended  to  prove  that  since  the  genus,  in  conformity  with  the  Boethian  definition,  may  he 
aflirmed  as  a  predicate,  it  cannot  be  a  thing  (res),  but  only  a  word  (vox).  The  other  stric- 
ture of  Anselm,  that  Roscellinus  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  attribute  and  the 
subject  to  which  it  belongs,  proves  that  the  belief  of  Roscellinus  was  in  agreement  with 
the  above-mentioned  (p.  368)  doctrine  of  Heiricus :  "  If  any  one  pronounces  the  word 
black  or  white  by  itself,  he  will  not  indicate  thereby  any  particular  thing,  unless  he  says 
*  white  or  black  man,  or  horse ' "  (si  quis  dixerit  nigrum  el  aOmm  absoOnde,  .  .  .  per  hoc  non 
poterit  certam  rem  oskndere,  nisi  dicat  aUms  homo  vd  equus  <nU  niger).  This  indeed  shows 
the  stricture  to  have  been  without  foundation ;  for  what  the  Nominalists  opposed  was  the 
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paaaKge  (Vom  abitraction,  or  afa'ipeai^,  to  jru/iio^,  or  U>  tlia  docCriDo  thit  tliftt  yi 
abitraoted  is  octusUj  aud  iiidepend«iitl}'  eiiBtent,  apart  troai  that  froni  which  it  is  ab- 
I  straotod.  Auaoltn,  who  committod  tha  error  which  Iho  Noraiualiata  tlius  deoounceil, 
affirroed  from  his  atand-point,  not  only  Ibat  Ihej  did  Dot  hold  ta  tho  scpanito  exiaCeaeo  of 
iiD  uaiversal  (tho  product  of  Btiatraction),  but  also  that  tliev  did  not  possess  clia  tacuUf 
/  abstraction ;  but  he  did  not  demonstrate  the  illegitimacy  of  tho  diBtinction  (which, 
■adead,  the;  themaclreii  hud,  pertiapa,  not  markod  with  aulGcient  diatincincsi)  on  wliidi 
the  atand-point  oi  his  oppononta  was  founded. 

Anaelm  Bays  further  [He  FSd.  JVin..  ch.  2) ;  qvi  miia  nondum  inUllii^t't,  gvomado  plura 
lurniinel  ia  tptde  tint  tiomo  unuj,  gimliler  in  ilia  tfcreliatima  natura  eemprehtniielt  quomo'ta 
plvrtt  prrmaat,  guarom  tingala  quaeque  e>(  pfrfectui  Dan,  tint  Dan  u«ne  t  cf  cujtn  nent 
obKoira  tat  ad  ditcemndum  inter  tqvum  auum  tt  eolorem  gW,  qvaHter  diicem*/  inirr  mim 
Dmn  et  pluret  raUinui  (rtlalionea}  t  deniylK  qui  non  poiat  inttUigtre  aliud  ate  hominem  niii 
ifldioiiJuum,  ntiUataiiu  inleliigtl  homintm  niai  humonam  pertonam.  The  contraat  of  the 
■taad-polnts  ja  hero  clearly  presented  ;  Realism  r^'garda  tho  lotalltj  of  similar  individual* 
aa  ooDatitutinK  a  real  unity,  the  totalitj  of  men  as  a  generic  unity,  umti  liomo  in  jjxcii; 
Nominaliam,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  tbli  iiDity  oxvM  only  in  the  common  name,  and 
that  the  only  real  unity  la  the  individual. 

It  was  but  lo^cally  canaiateat  if  Nominalism,  which  held  the  union  of  several  indiTid* 
usU  !□  the  same  genus  or  species  to  bo  merely  the  result  of  a  aubjeulire  act,  Id  Ilka  manner 
aHrmed  the  distinction  of  parts  in  the  individlinl  to  l>e  only  the  roault  of  a  subjectivu  act 
of  analyaia.    That  RoscellinuEt  nfllrmod  this  Consequence,  appears  from  the  atatomenta  of 
Abelard.    Abolard  aaya,  in  his  letter  couceming  RosccUinua  to  Iho  Bishop  of  Paria,  that    | 
Hoacellinua,  holding  thai  the  distinction  of  parts  In  any  object  was  merely  aubjactivB  and 
TBtbai,  and  not  real,  held,  by  implication,  that,  for  einmple.  when  we  am  told  In  Uia 
Mow  Teltnmcnt  that  Jesus  ate  part  of  a  fish,  wo  are  to  understand  tliat  what  ho  mOj 
ate  was  a  part  of  tho  word  ''fish,"  and  not  a  part  of  the  thing  whldi  it  dcnotea  (Mi 
tiatt  patttdo-dialecticta,  ila  et  pMudo-ckivtiania  quuni  in  diatrtlica  tva  mtllam  rem,  inl  aniam 
voemt  parte*  habere  aalimat,  ita  divinam  paginam  impudenter  ptnerlii,  u 
dominut  parlan  pixit  am  comediMte,  partem  hujiu  voea  quae  tat  piscia  aaii,  non  partem  rtt 
int^igert  mgabir.     Id,  De  thvit.  el  Dejin^  p.  411  ed.  Cousin:  fuit  autem,  vitmini,  I 
maatri  Baaedlini  lam  inaatut  rnifenlio,  ul  nuUam  rem  partibu*  eanaOiri  mOtt,  Bed  ttend  miit    I 
oocthta  xpeaei,  ita  el  partea  adt/ribebal).     The  olgection,  that  the  wall  must  siirelj  Im    j 
res'"'^  »■  "  ps""'  "C  the  liouse,  was  mot  by  EoacoUinnB,  according  to  Abelard.  with  tha    \ 
•rgumont  that  then  the  wall,  as  being  a  part  of  the  wliole,  must  alao  be  a  part  of  tlie  parU, 
of  which  the  whole  consiats.  viz.:  of  tho  foundation,  and  the  wall,  aud  the  roof,  i.  <v,  it    I 
muBt  ba  a  part  of  Itself     Plainly  sophistics!  as  ia  this  srgumeotation  of  RosccUinua  is  tlio   J 
awkward  form  in  which  it  ia  here  ^vcu  (It  Is  perhaps  not  reported  with  exact  fldelitjr,  or   | 
at  least  not  In  ita  complete  connection  with  tho  whole  leaching  of  Rosceilinua),  it  tie*«r-   I 
thel«M  contains  the  idea  necesaariiy  nssocialod  with  the  Nominalistic  atand-poloL,  ihal  t 
relation  of  tho  part  to  tho  whole,  like  every  rotation,  is  only  suhjeclire,  but  that  rralHir   ' 
every  object  exists  in  Itself  alone,  related  only  to  itaelf,  and  consequently  llut  r 
nothing  eiists  as  a  part,  apart  from  the  act  by  which  we  think  of  it  as  related  1 
whole,  siDoa  otherwise  it  must  bo  in  and  by  liaclf,  and  when  viewed  by  itaelf,  a  part,  and 
consequently  a  part  of  itaolf     L'udcralood  in  this  sense,  the  argiiimeotatlon  appears.  In- 
deed, one-aided  and  Just  as  disputable  aa  ia  the  tiominalistic  or  Individualiatic  parti&ia 
ataDd'p->int  itself  (for  the  objective  reality  of  relations  can  be  oIBrmed  with  at  leaat  as 
much  rvason  aa  it  can  be  dlapuied),  but  It  is  by  no  means  sophistical.    The  ci 
drawn  by  Abelard,  however,  as  to  the  eating  of  a  part  of  the  word  Ssh,  is  ni 
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.one,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  act  of  eating,  an  actual  separation  into  ports  takes  place, 
while  Rosoellinus  disputed  onlj  the  objective  validitjr  of  that  division  into  parts  which  w^ 
make  in  thought  and  discourse.  Whatever  is  a  substance,  is,  according  to  the  teaching 
noscellinus,  as  such  not  a  part;  and  the  part  is  as  such  not  a  substance,  but  the  result  of 
that  subjective  separation  of  the  substance  into  parts,  which  we  make  in  (thought  and  in) 
discourse.  In  respect  to  numerous  divisions  {e,  g^  of  time  according  to  centuries,  of  that,' 
which  is  extended  in  space,  according  to  the  ordinary  units  of  measurement,  of  the  circle 
into  deg^rees,  etc),  which  to  us  are  indispensably  necessary,  and  to  which  we  are  often 
naively  inclined  to  assign  an  objective  significance,  the  remark  of  Boscellinus  is  undoubt* 
edly  pertinent 

Probably  the  Nominalism  of  Boscellinus,  though  developed  with  greater  logical  con* 
sistency  than  had  been  shown  by  his  predecessors,  would  yet  not  have  attracted  any  very 
special  consideration,  nor  have  immortalized  his  name  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  party,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  tntheistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  excited 
universal  attention.  Like  the  earlier  dialecticians,  of  whom  the  monk  Othlo  complained 
(see  above,  p.  370),  Roscelliuua.  Accepts  unconditionallyJhqJBos!$hUn  definition  of^rson  as 
substantia  ratUmaUs;  he  refuses  to  admit  that  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  Trinity, 
are  to  be  taken  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense,  affirming  that  if  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  Godhead  as  including  three  persons,  and  not  three  substances,  this  is 
but  the  result  of  custom  (ncn  igitur  per  personam  aliud  aliqvid  significamus  quam  substaU' 
iiamf  licet  ex  quadam  loquendi  consueiudine  tripJicare  soleamus  personoMy  non  substantiam, 
£^isL  ad  Ahaelardwn,  cited  by  Cousin,  Ah.  Cpp.^  II.  p.  798).  Generating  substance  and 
generated  substance  (substantia  generans^  and  substantia  generata\  he  affirms,  are  not  identi* 
cal  (sempo-  enim  generans  et  generatum  phara  swii,  non  res  una,  secundum  iUam  heati  AuguS' 
tint  praefatam  sententiam^  quo  ait^  quod  nuUa  omnino  res  est  quae  se  ipsum  gignat,  Ibid,  p. 
799).  He  asks  why  three  eternal  beings  (tres  aetemt)  are  not  to  be  assumed  to  exist, 
seeing  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Gk>dhead  are  eternal  (si  ires  iOae  personae  sunt  aetemae). 
With  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Anselm,  Hlpist^  IL  41 :  RoseeUinus  dericus  didt^  in  Deo 
tres  personas  esse  tres  res  oh  invicem  separatasy  iicut  sunt  tres  angdiy  ita  tamen^  ut  una  sit 
voluntas  et  potestas,  De  Fide  THn.,  ch.  3  :  tres  personae  sunt  tres  res  sieut  tres  angeli  aut  tret 
ammae^  ita  tainen,  ut  voluniate  et  potentia  omnino  sint  idem,  Boscellinus,  says  Anselm, 
advanced  the  argument,  that,  if  the  three  persons  were  "  one  thing "  {una  res\  it  would 
follow  that,  together  with  the  Son,  the  Father  also,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  have  entered 
into  the  flesh.  The  affirmation  of  Boscellinus  (which  is  reported  also  by  Anselm,  Mjp,,  II. 
41),  that  only  custom  opposes  our  speaking  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  three 
Gods,  appears,  when  compared  with  certain  passages  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  Greek 
Church  Fathers,  and  even  with  the  mild  judgment  of  St  Augustine  respecting  the  One, 
the  vovf  (or  Beason)  and  the  World-soul  as  the  three  chief  Gods  of  the  Neo-Platonist^ 
less  heretical  and  loss  at  variance  with  the  common  belief,  than  when  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  more  rigid  monotheism  of  St  Augustine  and  others,  who  in  many  regards  approxi* 
mated  in  their  teachings  to  the  modalism  of  the  Sabellians,  and  only  rejected  it  on  account 
of  its  incompatibility  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  held  by  the  (^urdu  What 
Anselm  counter-affirmed  was  the  reality  of  the  generic  unity  of  the  three  divine  persons : 
unus  Deus.  For  the  rest,  Boscellinus,  who  was  not  inclined  to  heresy,  as  such,  but  desired 
to  hold  fast  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to  defend  it,  could  well  believe  that  in  using  the 
expression :  tres  substantiae  (which  was  applied  by  John  Scotus,  among  others,  to  the  three 
divine  persons),  he  was  not  in  disaccord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  since  he  every* 
whore  used  the  word  substantia  in  the  sense  of  that  which  has  an  independent  existence, 
in  which  sense  it  may  be  employed  to  translate  the  Greek  word  vir^oroaif  (hypostatiaX 
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•ffhich,  eonfessedlfi  is  used  in  Ihe  pliirol  (rptlt  viroaraatic)  with  rcrereneo  to  (he  lliree  p«k 
■OD8;   his  lanpiage  whb  indeed  at  variance  with  what  hud  become  the  eetablidied  temi- 
nology  of  ttio  Cluirch;   fpr  in  llie  latter*  the  term  mbslantia  was  bIwsjb  employed  as  tha 
equivnlent  of  llie  Greek  word  oiiaia  (being,  substance),  aod  vrnB,  therefore,  oulj  liMd  to  tkta 
Bingiilar,  in  order  to  ciprees  the  unity  of  the  eseeoce  fessenlia)  of  the  diTine  peraons;  ih^l 
unago  nei«t«aril.v  became  all  the  more  invariable,  slave  oiraia  has  the  same  doubts  ^KniSe^H 
tiuQ  aa  mbntantia.  ^M 

To  Sabelliiinisin,  with  which  Huur^ii  {Ph.  Sc.,  I.  p.  ISS  seq.)  erroneous!;  identUl<«  tll^| 
doctrine  of  Roeoellinus,  tliis  doctrine  ofTere  a  direct  cootratt,  atthoiig-h  both  are  Ibundeil  cwB 
a  commoD  principle.  Sabellianism  reasoiu  thue:  Throe  pertona  in  the  Godhend  aro  thrd^f 
'Gode;  now  Ihere  are  not  three  Gods,  but  onlj'  one  ;  therefore  lliere  are  not  tbrr*  p«r*oi^| 
in  the  Godhead  (but  only  three  forma  of  exialence).  RosceUinuB  argue?,  on  the  canmry^| 
Three  divine  persona  are  three  divine  beings;  there  are  three  divine  persona,  hend^l 
there  are  three  diviiie  beings.  Tlie  Sabelliana  alGmied  that  tritheigm  followed  inovitabUH 
from  the  doctrine  of  Alhonnsina.  DoBcelliniia  accepted  ttiii  consequence.  The  deft^kilH^I 
of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  od  the  cantmry,  while  agreeing  wlih  the  SebeltiaD*  that  R^| 
theism  was  an  erroncoiie  doctrine,  denied  that  it  conld  be  deduced  from  the  doctriae  t/^M 
Athanasiua.  The  doctrine  of  RoKvUinus  is  epeentiall;  diatingnifhod,  on  the  otlior  liaa^^| 
from  tlu)  doctrine  of  the  Arinns,  by  ita  recognition  of  the  equality  In  power  (and  will)  ^i^M 
tha  three  divine  personH.  ItoHcetliniis  appears  originally  to  hove  believed  that,  Willi  >*;*><^| 
to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  hia  own  doctrine  was  in  agreement  with  that  of  LuilVvn^H 
who  was  nt  Ihut  time  grenlly  honorml  aa  the  vanquiaher  of  the  heresy  of  Bercngariua,  Ma^| 
vlth  that  of  I^mfranc'a  pupil  and  siiccefisor,  Anaelm,  until  one  of  his  hearers,  iumit^| 
Johannea,  addressed  himi^^ir  by  tetter  to  Ansetm,  communicating  the  doctrinu  of  Rdt^| 
mlliniw  Nod  requesting  the  jtid^eut  of  Aaselm  respectlug  it;  Utle  was  itie  vofagigo  4|^H 
Anselm's  controversy  with  Itoscelliniii.  ^H 

j/  William  of  Cbampeaui  was  bom  about  1070,  and  died,  wliDe  Bisliop  of  Chilowt-M^B 
Mame,  in  11S1.  He  studied  Brst  under  Manegold  of  Lutenbnch  at  Paris,  next  tniiler  tl^l 
at  thot  tiniD  vorf  fumoua  Ansclm  of  Laon  (to  be  disiingiiiBhed  from  Aniflnait  OmtttaroMd^H 
and  Itnally  under  Roscellinns  at  Complice,  to  whose  doctrine,  however,  the  dodrina  ^H 
William,  who  asserts  the  reslitj  of  tliB  universal  (notwithstanding  Its  immotienCA  in  f^^ 
i.  e..  In  the  individual),  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  then  taught  in  the  Cathedral  Sriioa)  d^| 
Paris,  where  Abolard  heard  and  disputed  with  hitn,  until  Ihe  year  IIOS,  when  ho  retinal 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  assumed  the  functions  of  chorister.  T*t  In  th^H 
place  he  soon  resumed  his  lecturea  on  rhetoric,  pLilosoph;,  and  theology,  and  appwrs  ^H 
have  laid  tlio  foundation  for  the  mystical  tendency  which  afterward  reigned  in  Ills  IoIhi^H 
of  St.  Victor.  Prom  1113  to  1121  William  was  bishop  of  ChAIons.  He  remained  •  (Ka^| 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux  until  his  death.  Of  his  works,  there  are  extant  a  nnaiber  a^| 
tliDological  siibjecta  {De  EuchariaUa  and  De  Origint  Avimiu;  in  Ihe  latter  he  proni»ID(4^| 
himself  in  favor  of  Creationism.  £  e.,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  lliat  the  soul  is  omted  M^| 
the  beginning  of  ita  earth);  existence)  and  other  works,  which  tiave  been  editod  by  U|H 
billon.  Mariano,  and  Palru.  There  are  also  extant  a  few  HS3.  of  his  on  philosoiitiui^l 
problems.  In  llie  main,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  tl^H 
accounts  of  Abelard.  The  Inticr  aaya  (in  hia  Btfloria  OlaniMtvtn)  of  WDIiam  or  CIumH 
peaui,  that  he  taught  that  universala  were  essentiallf  and  wholl;  present  in  mkji  ofi«  4^| 
tlioir  individuols,  and  that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  divcraity  of  easence,  but  onlf^l 
variet}-  of  accidents  {frat  ovleni  Ri  ta  tmtnlia  de  amUKmitatt  unirmatiam,  of  fooden  Mf^H 
lialUfr  rem  (otom  si'mul  nnfu/u  mit  tnoae  aditrutrrl  individvit,  gtumim  jutrfrm  nulla  «Art  I^M 
Mttalia  dttenUa*,  ltd  tola  Tmiitibidiat  aceidenlkm  carw/a)].     lo  r«plr,  Abolard  otjccll  ^MH 
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If  this  were  true,  then  the  eame  eubstance  must  receive  different  and  mntnallj  incompatible 
accidents,  and,  in  particular,  the  same  thing  must  be  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
(The  latter  objection  is  clearly  developed  in  the  De  Gener,  ei  Spec^  apparently  in  the  spirit 
of  Abelard's  doctrine.)  For  if  the  essence  of  humanity  is  wholly  present  in  Socrates,  then 
it  is  not  where  Socrates  is  not  If,  therefore,  it  is  yet  really  also  in  Plato,  then  Plato 
must  be  Socrates  and  Socrates  must  be  not  only  where  he  himself  is,  but  also  where  Plato 
is.  As  a  consequence  of  these  objections,  William  of  Cbampeaux  is  said  to  have  modified 
his  opinion  and  to  have  substituted  individualiter  for  easentialiter  in  his  expression  of  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  now  taught,  according  to  this  account,  that  the  universal  substance 
"exists  in  each  individual,  not  in  the  entirety  of  its  essence,  but  by  virtue  of  individual 
•modifications.  But  according  to  another  lection,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  the 
correct  one,  the  word  substituted  was  indijftrtntery  so  that  William  of  Champeaux  sought  to 
avoid  the  objection  of  Abelard  by  teaching,  instead  of  the  numerical  unity  of  each  universal 
essence,  its  plurality  unaccompanied  with  difference.  In  a  passage  (cited  by  Michaud) 
from  one  of  the  theological  works  of  William  (edited  by  Patru,  Paris,  1847),  the  latter 
remarks  that  the  word  idem^  the  same^  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  the  one  implying  the 
indifference  and  the  other  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  objects  termed  the  same ;  thus 
Peter  and  Paul  are  the  same  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  men,  having  the  universal  attribute 
6f  humanity,  namely,  rationality,  although  the  humanity  of  each  is  more  strictly  speaking 
not  identical,  but  similar ;  but  this  kind  of  sameness,  adds  William,  the  sameness  of  indif- 
ference, does  not  exist  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  (  Vides  **  idem ''  duobus  accipi  modis^ 
secundum  indifferentiam  et  secundum  iderUHatem  ^usdem  prorsus  essentiae;  secundum  ind^ffc' 
rentiam^  ut  Petrum  ei  Pauhun  idem  dicimus  esse  in  hoc  quod  sunt  homines;  quantum  enim  ad 
humaniiatem  pertinet^  sicut  iste  est  raHonalis^  et  iUe ;  sed  si  veritatem  covfieri  volumus^  non  est 
eadem  utriusque  humanitas^  sed  similis^  quum  sunt  homines.  Sed  hie  modus  unius  ad  naturam 
divinitatis  non  referendus).  How  it  was  that  the  problem  of  the  Trinity  led  to  the  doctrine 
of  Realism,  and  how  the  latter  was  thought  to  solve  the  former,  appears  most  clearly  from 
a  passage  (cited  by  Haureau,  PK  Sc.^  I.  p.  227)  from  Robert  Pulleyn,  who  represents  a 
*' dialectician "  of  the  realistic  school  as  saying:  *' the  species  is  the  whole  substance  of 
the  individuals  contained  in  it,  and  the  whole  and  same  species  is  in  each  of  the  indi«- 
viduals;  therefore  the  species  is  one  substance,  but  its  individuals  are  many  persons,  and 
these  many  persons  are  that  one  substance  ^*  {species  est  Ma  substantia  individuorum,  totaque 
species  eademque  in  singulis  reperitur  individuis ;  itaque  species  una  est  substantiOf  ^us  vtro 
individua  multae  pefsonae^  et  hae  multae  personae  Mtnt  iUa  una  substantia). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there  was  developed  (as  lliurot  well  remarks, 
Hevue  critique  d'histoire  el  de  Uttei'ature,  1868,  No.  42,  p.  249)  a  very  active^  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  more  productive  of  original  results  than  was  eitlier  the  period  pre- 
ceding it — when  Uie  interest  In  scientific  subjects  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  restricted  in 
extent — or  the  succeeding  period,  when  thought  was,  so  to  speak,  buried  under  a  mass  of 
autlK)rities.  But  this  fact  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  at 
this  point,  for  the  general  character  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  as  determined  by  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  authorities  on  which  it  depended,  underwent  no  general  change  until 
about  the  year  1200. 

§  93.  Anselmns,  bom  in  1033  at  Aosta  {Avgusta  Praetoria^  in 
Piedmont),  was  in  1060  induced  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc  to  enter  the 
convent  at  Bee  in  Normandy.  In  1068  he  became  Prior,  and  in 
1078  Abbot  of  the  same.     From  1098  till  his  death  in  1109  he  was 
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Archbishop  of  Canterhnrj,  which  office  he  administered  according 
the  principles  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.     The  sense  of  hia  motto,  '*  Ci 
ut  inCe/lii/am,"  is  tliat  CLriBlian8^_B!ioH]d  advance  from  direct  fujth  U 
whatever  degree  of  scientific  ineigbt  may  he  a.ttiiinaMe  l^j  them,  bnt 
alwa^VB  only  pn   condition  tijat  the  Chriatiaii  creed,  already  iixcd  in 
dogmatic  form  (and  Dot,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  in  process  of, 
development,  side  by  eide  with  and  by  the  aid  of  philosoph' 
theological  tliought),  reraain_iiiitauiJied.  and  be  rc^Lr4pilR-*he  abf 
lute'iftPih^for  tlionght.    The  result  of  examination  niaygnlyie-affii 
ative.;   if  in  any  respect  it  is  negative,  thonglit  is  by  that  very  fact 
exposed  as  false  and  sinful,  the  dogma  sanctioned  by  the  Church  being 
the  adeijnate  doctrinal  expression  of  the  truth  revealed  by  God. 
faDie-JOiL_A.BSelii  '^  connected  chiefly  with  the  ontologieal 
for  God's  existence  given  in  hia  ^''Prosloguim^'  and  with  the  ChrisI 
logical   theory   of  satisfaction   developed  in  Jits  ivork  :   "  Cur  D< 
homo  f  "    [The  ontological  argument  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  exii 
ence  of  God,  as  following  from  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  hii 
By  the  word  God  we  understand,  by  definition,  the  greatest  object  Of 
being  that  can  be  conceived.     This  conception  exists  in  the  intellect 
of  all  such  as  have  the  idea  of  God,  and  in  tlic  intellect  of  the  atheist 
as  well,  for  the  atheist  understands  what  is  expressed  by  the  wordal 
the  absolutely  greatest.     But  the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  Intelh 
alone,   for   then   it  would   be  possible   to   conceive   something 
greater,  which   should   exist   not  only  in   the   intellect  but  alao  la 
external  reality.     Hence  the  greatest  must  exist  at  the  same  time  ia 
the  intellect  and  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality.     God,  therefore,  is 
not  simply  conceived  by  us;  he  also  really  exists.     That  this  ai^i^ 
ment  is  a  paralogism  was  assertRd   b}'  Gaunilo,  a  monk  and  otie  of 
Anselm's  contemporaries,  residing  at  Mar-Moutier.     From  Gatinilo's 
objections  Anselm  sought  to  rescue  his  argument  in  his  '•  Liher  Apiilif 
geiicwi." — According  to  Ansehn's  theory  of  satisfaction,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Church,  and  which  is  substantially  an  application  of 
juridical  analogies  to  relations  that  are  aimjily  ethical  and  religions, 
tho   guilt   of  men,  as  sinners  against  the  inflnite  God,  is  infinitely 
great,  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  divine  jm- 
tice,  bo  atoned  for  by  a  punishment  of  intinite  seventy.     If  this  pun- 
ishment were  to  fall  upon  the  human  race,  all  men  must  suffer  ctcniml 
,  damnation.     But  this  would  conflict  with  the  divine  goodness.     OOj 
other  hand,  forgiveness  without  atonement  would  conflict  wil 
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the  divine  jnBtice.  The  only  remaining  alternative,  therefore,  by 
which  at  once  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied,  was 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  representative  satisfaction,  whicli,  in  view 
of  the  infinite  nature  of  our  guilt,  could  be  rendered  only  by  God, 
since  he  is  the  only  infinite  being.  But  he  could  not  represent  the 
human  race  without  assuming  the  character  of  a  man  descended  from 
Adam  (yet  conceived  without  sin  by  the  Virgin) ;  hence  the  necessity 
that  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  should  become  man,  in  order 
that  he,  standing  in  the  place  of  humanity,  might  render  to  God  the 
satisfaction  due  to  him,  and  thereby  conduct  the  believing  portion  of 
humanity  to  salvation. 

The  works  of  Antelm  were  pabllsbed  at  Nuremberg  by  CMpt.  Iloehfeder  in  1491  and  14M,  at  Paris  in 
1544  and  1549,  at  Coliign«  In  1578,  ib^  hj  PIcardns,  in  1618,  at  Paris,  bj  Oabr.  Oerberon,  in  1676,  ib^  1721, 
at  Venice  in  1744,  and,  more  reeentlj,  at  Paris,  in  J.  P.  Migne^s  culleedon.  Vol.  165, 1851  The  Cur  J>ett§ 
homo  t  has  been  edited  more  recently  by  Hugo  Laemmcr,  Berlin,  1S57,  and  by  F.  Fritxsche,  Zflrich,  1868.  The 
Ilonologium  vnil  Proologium^  together  with  the  accompanying  works:  GattnilonU  liber  pro  intij/iont^ 
and  ^fM.  liber  apoloffetievt^  hare  been  edited  by  Carl  Haas  and  published  as  Part  1.  of  Sandi  Anteltni 
opueeula  pfiiloonphieo-theoloffiea  eeleeta^  TQb.  lSC8b  An»elra*s  life  was  written  by  his  pupil  Eadmer,  a 
Canterbury  monk  (/>«  Hia  8.  Anoelmi,  ed.  O.  Hcnschen,  in  Jeta  Sanctorum,  t  X.,  p.  866  seq^  and  ed.  Grr- 
heron  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Ansclm);  from  this  biography  John  of  BaMsbnry  and  others  hare  dra«  n. 
Among  the  modem  authors  who  hare  written  of  Anselm,  we  may  name  Muhlor,  in  the  TQb.  Quartal- 
oohri/t,  1827  and  1828  (reproduced  in  M.'s  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Dollinger,  Kegensburg,  1889,  Vol.  I., 
p.  82  aeq.),  O.  F.  Franck,  Aneelm  v.  C,  TQb.  1842,  Rud.  Hasse,  Anoelm  ton  Canterbury,  Leipa  1842-58  icf. 
Hasae,  J>6  ontoloffico  Anoelmi  pro  erUtentia  Dei  argumento,  Bonn,  1849),  and  Charles  de  Cimusat,  An* 
if/me  de  Cantorh^,  tableau  delaHs  monattiquo  et  de  la  iutte  du  poutoir  epirituel  ateo  le  powf.  Urn* 
porel  au  XL  tiede,  Paris,  1854,  2d  ed.  1866;  cf.  the  article  entitled  Aneelm  9on  Canltrbury  aleVorkampfer 
/Ur  dU  Hrehliehe  FrtiKoii  dee  11.  JakrK,  in  O.  PhUlpp^s  and  Q.  Gorrea  jrieL-PoliL  Bi,  f^  dae  katk, 
DeuUcMand^  Vul.  42, 1858.  On  Anselm^s  theory  of  satisfaction,  cf.  C.  Schwarz,  IHee,  de  eatis/.  Chr.  ab  Ane. 
CanL  eatpoeita,  Gryph.,  1841 ;  Fcrd.  Chr.  Baur,  in  his  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  in  tha 
second  rolnme  of  his  woric  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Domer,  in  his  history  of  the  derelopment  of  tha 
person  of  Christ,  and  othera.  On  Anselm^s  doctrine  of  fldth  and  knowledge,  compare  Ludw.  Abroell,  A, 
C  de  muiuo  Jldoi  ae  raHonis  eoneortio  (diee.  inauff.X  WQrxburg,  1664,  and  Aeroillus  Hohne,  Aneehni 
Oaniuareneie  pAiloeopMa  eum  aliorum  iliue  aetatis  decretie  eomparatur  ^fuedemqus  de  eatii/aetione 
dodrina  dffudloatiar  {diee.  inavg.^  Leipa.  1&67.  [Ct  (brther,  on  Anselm*s  anthropology  and  auteriology, 
W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  moorf  qfChrUiian  Doctrine,  Vol.  IL,  New  Yoric,  1664,  pp.  111-140  and  27S-886L— 7>-.] 

Anselm  requirea  unconditional  submission  to  tho  authority  of  the  Churcli.  So  in* 
flexible  is  ho  on  this  potnt,  that  if  we  were  to  regard  his  doctrine  as  properiy  charac* 
terizing  tho  period  to  which  he  belongs,  we  slioiild  be  obliged  to  term  it  the  period  of 
the  strictest  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology.  (It  is  thus  characterized,  among 
others,  by  Cousin,  who,  in  his  Coura  de  Vhiatoire  de  la  pJiUoaophie^  neuvieme  le^on^  Oeuvres  /., 
Bruxelles,  1840,  p.  190,  describes  tho  first  period  as  tliat  of  the  iubordinaU'im  absohte 
de  la  phtioaophie  d  la  thMogiej  the  second  as  that  of  their  alliance,  and  tho  third  as  the 
commencement  d*une  separation).  But,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  character  of  the  Anselmic 
philosophy  was  not  that  of  the  whole  period,  since  there  were  other  prominent  thinkers 
in  that  period  who  differed  from  Anselm  in  opinion  and  against  whom  the  more  rig^d 
churchmen  were  obliged  to  contend  before  carrying  off  the  victory;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intention  to  reduce  philosophy  to  a  position  of  the  roost  complete  subordination, 
was  very  different  from  that  actual,  elaborate  adaptation  of  it  in  all  its  parts  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  servico  of  the  Church,  whick  WM  effected  in  the  period  next  succeeding^ 
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Botablj  bj  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  pupils. — It  is  a  characteristic  drctiihstanoe  that  Ab- 
sehn  sought  to  establish  on  rational  grounds,  not  only  the  existence  of  God,  but  also  (what 
Thomas,  Duns  Scotns,  and  Occam  subsequently  declined,  and  only  Raymundus  Lullua  ven- 
tured ag^in  to  attempt)  the  Trinity  and  incarnation ;  he  attempted  to  accomplish  this  bj 
the  aid  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  doctrines. 

Anselm  affirms  repeatedly,  as  his  fundamental  principle,  that  knowledge  must  rest  on 
faith,  and  not  faith  on  a  preceding  knowledge  developed  out  of  doubt  and  speculation. 
Anselm  derived  this  principle  from  Augustine  {Dt  Vera  Rd.,  chs.  24,  45 ;  De  UtHiiate  Crtd.^ 
9;  De  Ord.,  II.  9),  but  carried  it  to  a  greater  extreme  than  Augustine,  who,  however  reso- 
lutely he  may  have  combated  the  Manichsans,  in  their  one-sided  founding  of  faith  upon 
knowledge,  nevertheless  admitted  that  faith  might  rest  on  knowledge  as  well  as  knowledge 
on  faith,  and  required  that  both  should  reciprocally  further  each  other  {De  Vera  Rd ,  ib. ; 
Epist  120  cuf  Consents  §  3).  Anselm  defends  his  position  with  the  following  argument: 
Without  faith  there  is  no  experience,  and  without  experience  understanding  is  impossible  {De 
Fide  TWn.,  3).  Knowledge  is  the  higher ;  to  advance  to  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Cur  Dens  fi^w^f  ch^  2:  "^^  ^he  riji^ht  order  demands 
that  we  first  receive  into  ourselves,  believing,  the.  (ny^tgries  of  Christianity,  before  sub- 
jecting them  to  speculative  examination,  so  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  negligence  if,  after 
having  become  confirmed  in  CRo"  faith,  we  do  not  endeavor  to  understand  what  we  have 
believed."  By  this,  however,  Anselm  does  not  mean  that,  after  tlie  objects  of  faith  hare 
first  been  appropriated  by  a  willing  and  trustful  acceptation  of  them  and  tlie  understanding 
of  them  has  tlius  been  made  possible,  the  believer,  now  arrived  at  the  stage  of  intelligence, 
is  free  to  judge  for  himself  concerning  their  truth  and  value  (in  which  sense  the  principle 
would  be  identical  with  that  which  governs  our  relation  to  ancient  poetry,  mythology,  and 
philosophy);  on  the  contrary,  he  constantly  aflBrms  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  Catliolic 
doctrine.  The  substance  of  faith  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
which  grows  out  of  it,  for  it  is  in  itself  eternally  sure  and  fixed;  much  less  may  it  be  con- 
tested. For,  says  Anselm,  whether  that  is  true  which  the  universal  Church  believes  with 
the  heart  and  confesses  with  the  mouth,  no  Christian  can  be  permitted  to  place  in  question, 
but,  while  iiolding  fast  to  it  without  doubting,  and  loving  and  living  for  this  faith,  he  may 
and  should  search  in  humility  for  the  grounds  of  its  truth.  If  he  is  able  to  add  to  his 
faith,  intelligence,  let  him  thank  God;  if  not,  then  let  him  not  turn  against  his  faith,  but  bow 
his  head  and  worship.  For  human  wisdom  will  sooner  destroy  itself  on  this  rock  than  move 
ihe  rock  {De  Fide  lYiniL,  chs.  1,  2).  In  the  letter  which  Anselm  gave  to  Bishop  Fulco, 
of  Beauvais,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  council  which  was  to  be  held  against  Roscel- 
iinus,  he  explains  in  a  similar  sense  the  doctrine  here  enunciated  {CTiriiitianus  per /idem  debet 
ad  intelleetum  proficere^  non  per  inteUectum  ad  /idem  accedert  aut  si  intdUgere  non  v€Uetj  a  /ide 
recedere\  and  advises — with  more  consistency  than  humanity — that  no  discussion  should  be 
entered  into  with  Rosccllinus  at  the  Synod,  but  that  he  should  be  at  once  called  on  to 
recant  The  result  could  only  be  that  the  opponent  remained  unconvinced,  with  no  choice 
biit  to  become  a  martyr  to  his  doctrine  or  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  submit.  RosceUinus 
nt  Soissons  was  moved,  as  he  afterward  declare<l,  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  openly  returning,  when  the  danger  was  over,  to  the  convictk)n  which  he  had  in 
reality  never  renounced.  Anselm  supplemented  the  above  advice  by  attempting  to  rcf\ite 
Koscellinus  in  his  De  Fide  Trinitatis.j/^ 

The  Dialogus  de  Grammatico,  probably  Anselm's  earliest  work,  is  a  dialogue  between 
a  teacher  and  his  pupil  on  a  question  frequeutly  discussed  by  the  dialecticians  of  Anselm's 
time  (as  Anselm  attests,  ch.  21).  viz. :  whether  grammaticus  is  to  be  subsumed  under  the 
category  of  substance  or  under  that  of  quality.     Grammatical  cultivation  does  not  belong 
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t6  the  eesence  of  man,  but  only  to  the  essence  of  the  grammarian  as  such.  Henco  tlia 
propositions  maj  be  affirmed :  omnis  homo  potest  intettigi  sine  grammaJtica ;  nuUus  gimu* 
tncUicus  potest  tntelligi  sine  ^rammatica ;  or,  "  Every  man  can  bo  conceived  as  destitute  of 
grammatical  knowledge/'  but  "No  grammarian  can  be  conceived  as  destitute  of  suih 
knowledge/'  Bj  the  rules  of  logic,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  premises  that  do 
grammarian  is  man.  Why  is  this  inference  not  correct  ?  Because,  replies  Anselm,  of  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  premises  are  true:  tlie  first  promise,  namely,  is  not  univor' 
sally  true,  except  when  predicated  of  men,  considered  simply  as  men  and  without  reference 
to  the 4>06sibility  that  some  men  may  be  grammarians;  tlie  second  premise,  on  the  contrary, 
is  true  without  qualification.  It  only  follows,  therefore,  that  tlio  concepts  grammarian 
and  man  are  different,  but  not  that  no  grammarian  is  a  man.  If  the  grammarian  is  a  roan, 
he  is  a  substance ;  but  how  then  can  Aristotle  cite  ffrttmnuUicus  as  an  example  of  a  concept 
of  quality?  The  word  grammaticus  contains  two  elements,  grammatica  and  homo  ((he  ad- 
jective and  the  substantive  significationsX  the  former  in  the  word  grammaticus  directly  {per 
se\  the  latter  indirectly  {per  aiiud);  if  we  consider  only  the  former  signification,  the  word 
denotes  a  How  {Quaie\  not  a  What(^MO,  but  if  the  latter,  it  denotes  a  substance,  the 
?umo  grammaiieus — a  substantia  prima^  if  an  individual  grammarian  is  meant ;  a  substantia 
secunda,  if  the  species  is  intended.  Since  dialectic  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  means  of 
expression  (tocea)  and  their  signification,  and  only  indirectly  with  the  things  named  (res), 
(as  Anselm  teaches  with  Boethius,  who  says  in  his  commentary  to  the  Categories:  non  de 
rerum  generibus  fieque  de  rebus^  sed  de  sermonibus  rerum,  gen/era  significantibus  in  hoc  optre 
traetatus  habetuir\  the  dialectician  must  confine  himself  to  the  meaning  which  is  immediately 
contained  in  the  words  per  m,  and  must,  therefore,  to  the  question,  quid  est  grammaticus  t 
answer :  vox  significans  qualitatem  ;  for  the  thing  directly  denoted  by  the  word  gra^imatic%u 
is  the  qwdt,  the  hahens  grammaticam,  and  it  is  only  secundum  appeUaUonem  that  man  is 
also  denoted. — This  work  sliows  that  Anselm  also,  notwithstanding  his  '^Bealism,"  viewed 
dialectic  as  relating  especially  to  words  (voces\  and  that  with  Aristotle  he  regarded  the 
individual  as  substance  in  the  first  and  flillest  sense  (subttantia  prima),  and  the  species  and 
genus  as  substances  only  in  the  secondary  sense  (substantia  seatnda). 

In  the  Diahgus  de  Veritate  Anselm  follows  Aristotle  in  teaching  that  the  truth  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  judgment  depends  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  subject 
of  the  judgment ;  the  res  enunciata  is  the  causa  veriiatis  of  the  judgment,  although  not  its 
Veritas  or  rectitude  as  such.  From  the  truth  of  the  logical  judgment  or  of  thought,  Anselm 
distinguishes  a  truth  of  action  and  of  being  in  general,  and  then,  with  Augustine  and  in 
Platonic  fashion,  concludes  from  the  actuality  of  some  truth  to  tlie  existence  of  the  truth 
per  scy  ii\  which  all  that  is  true  must,  in  order  to  be  true,  participate.  The  truth  per  se  is 
only  a  cause ;  the  truth  of  being  is  its  effect  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  truth  of 
knowledge ;  the  latter  is  only  an  effect  The  trutli  per  se,  the  nmifiia  Veritas  per  ss  subsis- 
tensj  is  God. 

In  the  Monohgium  (composed  about  1070,  before  the  DiaL  de  Verit)  Anselm  constructs, 
on  the  basis  of  the  realistic  theory  that  goodness,  truth,  and  all  other  universals  possess 
an  existence  independent  of  individual  things,  and  are  not  merely  immanent  in  and  only 
existing  through  the  latter  (as  in  the  case  of  color  in  material  objects),  a  proof  of  the  being 
of  God,  in  which  proof  he  follows  substantially  St.  Augustine  (J)e  Lib,  Arb,,  II.  3-16 ;  De 
Vera  Rel,  65  seq. ;  De  TWn.,  VIII.  3,  see  above,  p.  340;  cf.  Booth.,  De  ConsoL  PhU,  V.,  Ft, 
1 0).  There  are  many  goods  which  we  desire,  partly  as  a  means  or  for  their  utility  (propter 
utUitatem),  and  partly  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  (propter  honestatem).  But  all  these  goods 
are  only  more  or  less  good,  and  tlierefore  imply,  like  all  things  of  a  merely  relative  nature, 
•omothing  which  is  perfectly  good  and  by  which  their  worth  if  estimated.    All  relative 
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goods,  then,  ncceegariif  preaiippose  an  absolute  good ;  this  mmmum  bontm  ii  God  (Jfi 
eh.  1).  In  like  maauer,  all  Ihat  in  great  or  high  ii  only  relntircly  great  or  higl 
iniist,  IbcrDfare,  b«  ftomclhlng  aliaoliitely  great  and  liigli,  hdU  this  is  Gwl  (cli.  ! 
Bcalo  or  beings  cannuc  aE(>eDd  in  ia/initmn  (nuito  Jint  claadatar) ;  hence  there  muat 
least  Due  being,  tliun  whom  do  other  is  higher.  There  can,  further,  exist  only  000  9 
being.  For  if  several  supremo  beings,  BimiUr  to  cnch  oilier,  existed,  they  would  all  c 
participatQ  together  in  one  flupremo  esseoce  (ascnlia).  or  he  idonlieal  irllh  it. 
former  cane,  not  tliej,  but  this  Bupreme  casenoo,  wunltl  ttnnd  at  tlie  bond  of  tlio  b 
eiistcnws;  in  the  latter  case  they  would  not  be  muny,  but  one.  But  the  one  hlghcM  v. 
cnco  is  God  (ch.  i).  The  Absolute  exists  front  and  by  ilself  (cU.  6).  The  dependen 
respect  of  matter  nnd  form,  derived  from  tho  Absolute,  but  it  is  created  by  it  <ch.  T  si 
Whatever  is  created  does  Dot  possess  in  itself  the  power  to  continue  lu  being,  but  requirM 
the  preserving  presence  of  God  (Sictd  nihil /actum  ett,  niai  per  erealricem  praacnfrni  aumUtant, 
iUi  mhil  vigtl,  niii  per  yuidan  lemalrican  praaentiam.  ch.  13 ;  cf.  Auguslin.,  Dt  Clt.  Dti, 
XII.  20;  see  above,  p.  343,  where  the  conservation  of  tho  world  is  described  as  sooqUdu*! 
creation  and  tlio  view  is  developed  that,  if  God  should  withdraw  his  power  uid  pretrnca 
from  the  world,  the  latter  woidd  instantly  sink  back  into  notlitngnesc).  Justice  unoDg 
finite  beings  is  derived,  existing  only  by  participation  in  absohiie  Justice.  But  God  U  bm 
just  by  participation;  God  Ii  justice  itself  (ch.  IS).  In  the  Absolute  justice  It  identicml 
with  goodneSH,  wisdom,  and  every  other  attribute  (prspnclos,  ch.  17) ;  they  ail  Intolre  the 
•ttributss  of  eternity  and  omnipresence  (ch.  IS  sei).).  God  created  all  ttiiags  by  bit  word, 
the  eternal  ardietype,  of  which  creation  is  tlio  copy  (clu  !9  acq.).  The  speaker  and  tli* 
Rpoken  word  constituted  a  duahty,  though  it  Is  impossible  to  say  what  they  sepantlelj  are. 
They  are  not  two  spirits,  nor  two  creators,  etc,  Tliey  are  numerically,  but  not  iatrintic- 
ally,  diatinj^isbahlo  (ujit,  but  not  aliud).  In  tlieir  mutnnl  relation,  of  which  the  relation 
of  begetter  and  begotten  furnishes  the  moat  pertinent  image,  they  are  two,  while  in  dicir 
eiaence  they  are  one  (ch.  31  seq.).  For  tlio  sske  of  preserving  the  divine  unity,  there 
inust  be  jnined  with  the  gelf-duplicatioa  of  the  Deity  a  reactive  tendency,  ■  unifying  pro- 
cess; Just  as  tho  flrst  consciousness  of  man,  or  mtmoria,  beoomes  by  reduplication 
consciousness  of  consciousness,  or  ialtlUgeiitia,  so  tho  unifying  tendency  above  mentioned 
appears  in  the  Godhead  as  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  proceeds 
from  mtTTuiria  and  iattUigentia,  i.  e^  as  the  Holy  Ghost  (c*.  *3  seq.).  The  conaljuit  and 
logically  illegitimate  hypoatatizatioD  of  abstractions,  which  occurs  in  tliis  '■  aemplutn  mtiii- 
tandi  de  roh'one  ^dei,"  is  evident;  Anselm  himself  really  acknowledgca-ihat  he  baa  not 
arrived  by  his  speculation  at  the  conception  of  personality,  when  ho  afflrma  (ch.  78)  thai 
only  tho  poverty  of  language  compels  us  to  express  the  (n'no  unOai  by  Uie  teri^  perioiM 
(or  by  mbslantia  in  the  sense  of  vtricranit),  and  that  In  tlie  Uteral  senEO  of  the  word  there 
Is  in  ttio  supremo  being  no  more  a  plurality  of  persons  than  of  substances  (Onnea  pluret 
jiertoaae  iic  mbfulune  uparotiin  ab  tnvictm,  vt  lot  mcaat  til  ate  tubslaBliia  guot  rant  ywr- 
toaae  ;  qucd  m  pluritna  hominibiu,  qui  guol  pernmat,  lot  imUvidiuu  rant  nitvfanfuv,  ODtnue- 
eilar.  Qtian  in  lumma  aaenlia  ikut  non  mil  plurtt  mbalatitiae,  ila  nee  plura  pmwtw.  ' 
Anselm  here  only  advances  further  in  the  same  direction  in  wbidi  Augustine  bad  gi 
departing  from  the  generic  cotiception  of  the  Trinity,  which  prevailed  among  the  Orft 
tbeologluia,  such  us  BoEllius,  Gregory  of  KarJanzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nysso,  and  apptoaifcs 
iag  toward  Monarch ian ism,  On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  tlio  above  might  m 
ItoBcellinua,  who  held  fast  to  the  full  signillcatloa  of  the  concept  of  personalEly,  t 
llul  Anselm  must  eonfcss  himaelf  at  one  with  him  in  his  asaertiaa  tliat  tho  three  p 
wcro  thrro  r<>  ptr  «,  and  that  tbey  could,  if  usage  only  permitted  it,  be  dcsigtiatod  as  three 
Gods.)— In  the  Moneloyium  Anselm  »eelc»  (chs.  St-ll)  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  but) 
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Bplrit  and  to  demonstrate  its  eternity.  The  human  spirit  is  a  created  image  of  the  divine 
spirit,  and,  like  the  latter,  has  the  faculties  of  memory,  intelligence,  and  love.  It  can  and 
ought  to  love  Gk>d  as  the  highest  good,  and  all  else  for  his  sake ;  in  this  love  is  contained 
the  guarantee  of  its  own  eternity  and  eternal  blessedness,  for  no  end  will  bo  made  to  this 
blessedness  either  by  its  own  will  or  against  its  will  by  God,  since  God  is  himself  love. 
If,  however,  the  finite  spirit  refuses  the  love  of  God,  it  must  suffer  eternal  punishment. 
With  the  immutdbUis  st^fflcientia  of  the  saved  must  correspond  the  tneonaoUibilia  indigentia 
of  the  lost.  Love  has  its  root  in  faith,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  object  of  love, 
and  more  particularly  in  living  faith,  which  involves  a  striving  after  its  object  (t.  e.,  the 
root  of  faith  is  credere  in  Deum,  in  distinction  from  merely  credere  Deum).  Love,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  itself  the  condition  of  that  hope  which  anticipates  the  attainment  of  the  end 
of  present  strife.  (The  Aug^stinian  antithesis  between  salvation  and  damnation — the 
former  as  depending  ou  *'  faith,'*  and  the  latter  as  consisting  in  a  satisfaction  rendered  to 
God  by  the  eternal  pain  of  the  sinner,  and  termed  justice — reappears  in  the  works  of 
Anselm  iu  all  its  naked  severity.) 

The  conception  of  God,  to  which,  on  cosmological  grounds,  by  a  logical  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal,  Anselm  had  arrived  in  the  Monologium^  he  seeks  in  the  JYoi- 
logium  (AUoquium  Dei,  originally  entitled  Fides  quaerhu  inteUecium)  to  justify  ontologically 
by  a- simple  development  of  the  conception  of  God,  t.  e.,  he  seeks  to  prove  God*s  existence 
as  following  from  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  Him ;  for  Anselm  bad  been  disquieted 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  proof  attempted  in  the  Mcnohgium,  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  the  Absolute  had  appeared  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  relative. 
We  reproduce  here  the  ontological  argument,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  above,  p.  378, 
in  Anselm's  own  words,  since  the  phraseology  itself  is  important  in  deciding  upon  the  con* 
dusiveness  of  the  argument.  Domine  Deua,  qtd  das  Jidei  inteOeeiumy  da  mihi  lU,  quantum 
acis  expedire,  inielligam  quia  e9,  sicut  credimus,  et  hoe  es  quod  credimus,  Et  quidem  credimua^ 
ie  esse  Umum  quo  majus  bonum  cogitari  nequit  An  ergo  nan  est  aliqua  taHs  natura,  quia  dixit 
insipiens  in  corde  sue  (according  to  Psalm  xiv.  1) :  nan  est  Deus  f  Sed  certe  idem  ipse  inaipiens 
quum  audit  hnc  ipsum  quod  dieo :  honum,  quo  majus  nihil  cogitari  potest,  inkUigit  utique  qubd 
audit,  et  quod  intelUgit  utique  in  ^jus  inieUeetu  est,  etiam  si  non  intelligat  iUud  etse,  lAliud  est 
rem  esse  in  inieUectu,  et  idiud  inteXUgere  rem  esse,  Kam  quum  pictor  praecogitat  imaginem  quam 
facturus  est,  Itabet  earn  quidem  jam  in  intdlectu,  sed  nondum  esse  inteUigit  quod  nondum  fecit; 
quum  vero  jam  pinxit,  et  habet  in  inteUectu  et  inteUigit  jam  esse  quod  fecit)  Convineitur  ergo 
insipiens  esse  vel  in  inteUectu  aliquid  bonum  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  quia  hoc  quum  audit 
inteUigit,  et  quidquid  intelkgitur  in  inteUectu  est  Ad  eerie  id  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  non 
potest  esse  in  inteUectu  solo.  Si  enim  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest^  in  solo  inteUectu  fbret, 
utique  eo  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  mqfus  cogitari  potest  (sc.  id,  quod  tale  sit  eOnm  in  re). 
Pxistit  ergo  procul  dubio  aliquid,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  wdet,  et  m  inttUeetu  et  in  re  (ch.  2). 
JIoc  ipsum  autem  sie  vers  est,  ut  nee  cogitari  possit  non  esse,  Kam  potest  cogitari  aliquid  essSy 
quod  non  possit  cogitari  non  esse,  quod  majus  est  uUque  eo,  quod  non  esse  cogitari  potest  Quare 
si  id,  quo  majus  nequit  cogitari,  potest  cogitari  non  esse,  id  ipsum  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  non 
est  id  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit,  quod  eonvenire  non  potest  Vers  ergo  est  aliquid,  quo  maju» 
cogitari  non  potest,  ut  nee  cogitari  possit  non  esse,  et  hoe  es  tu,  Domine  Deus  noster  (ch.  3).  To 
the  question.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  the  fool  to  say  in  his  heart  or  to  think  that  there  it 
DO  God  ?  Anselm  replies  by  urging  the  difference  between  the  mere  thinking  of  a  word  or 
the  being  conscious  of  an  idea,  and  the  oognition  of  the  reality  which  the  word  denotes 
and  to  which  the  idea  corresponds  (ch.  4).  The  paralogistio  nature  of  the  argument  was 
observed  by  some  among  the  contemporaries  of  Anselm,  although  the  precise  nature  of  its 
defect  was  not  at  first  made  perfectly  clear.    Every  deduction  f^om  a  definition  is  valid 
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ohlj  upon  the  hjrpothcsiB  of  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  definition.  Thus,  Xei^ 
ophanes,  the  Kleatic,  had  correctly  inferred  from  the  nature  of  Grod  (his  existence  being 
assumed)  his  unity  and  spirituality  (cf.  Arist.,  Metaph.,  III.  2.  24:  0eovc  /ihf  dvai  faaianmCf 
avdpumoeideic  6e),  and  Augustine  (who  defined  God  as  tlie  highest  good,  than  whidi  nothing 
better  can  be  conceived)  had  deduced  from  the  definition  of  God  his  eternity :  whoeyer 
admits  that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  denies  his  eternity,  contradicts  himself,  for  eternity 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  God ;  just  so  certainly  as  G^  is,  is  he  also  eternal  (Augustin., 
Oof^ess.f  VII.  4 :  mm  est  corruptibilis  substantia  Dei,  quando  si  hoc  esseiy  non  esset  Deus.  The 
passages,  De  TWn.,  VIIL,  ch.  3,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  often  referred  to  in  tliis  connec- 
tion, correspond  rather  witli  the  argumentation  in  the  Monoiogium.)  That  which  distin- 
guishes the  argumentation  of  Anselm  from  Augustine's,  is  that  in  the  former  an  attempt  is 
made  to  conclude  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  tliis  peculiarity  of  ihe  ontolog^cal  argument 
constitutes  its  defect.  The  only  conclusion  which  is  logically  valid  is  this :  so  sureW  as 
God  exists,  so  surely  is  he  a  real  being — which  is  a  meaningless  tautology— or,  at  the  mosti 
Wy,  llllS:  flo'siirely  as  Grod  exists,  so  surely  does  he  exist  not  only  in  the  mind,  but  also  in 
nature.  This  latter  distinction,  between  the  (real  and  not  merely  ideal)  existence  of  God 
in  the  mind  of  man  and  his  existence  in  nature,  is  employed  by  Anselm  instead  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  merely  ideal  and  reaf  existence.  By  this  means  the  conditional  dause  on 
which  the  argument  depends,  viz. :  if  Ood  exists^  is  put  out  of  view.  Anselm  confounds  the 
literal  sense  of  the  expression :  in  intellectu  esse,  with  its  metaphorical  sense.  He  rightly 
distinguishes  between  the  two  senses:  "existing  in  the  imagination,"  and  ** known  as 
existing  in  reality,*'  and  correctly  proposes  to  lay  the  former  at  the  basis  of  his  argumenta- 
tion. He  avoids  in  reality  the  possible  confusion  of  meanings  pointed  out  by  himselC  But 
he  does  not  avoid  confounding  existence  in  the  imagination,  or  existence  in  the  form  of  a 
mental  representation— which  can  be  metaphorically  termed  the  existence  of  the  (real  or 
imaginary)  object  of  the  idea  in  the  mind,  but  which  in  reality  is  only  the  existence  of  an 
image  of  that  object  in  the  mind— with  real  (objective,  substantive)  existence  in  the  mind. 
Hence  the  deceitful  appearance  as  if  it  were  already  ascertained  that  the  object  of  the  idea 
*'  God  "  somehow  exists  (namely,  in  the  mind)  and  as  if  the  condition  on  which  all  arguing 
from  definitions  depends,  viz. :  that  tlie  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  definition  be  pre* 
viously  ascertained,  were  fulfilled,  and  as  if  all  that  remained  were  to  determine  more 
precisely  the  kind  and  manner  of  God's  existence.  That  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  absunl 
is  in  reality  not  the  belief  entertained  by  the  atheist,  that  God  docs  not  exist  and  tlmt  the 
idea  of  God  is  an  objectless  idea,  but  the  belief  which  he  neither  entertains  nor  can  be 
forced  to  adopt,  but  which  Anselm  supposes  that  he  must  cither  entertain  or  be  forced 
to  assume,  viz. :  that  God  himself  (assumed  as  existing  objectively  in  the  mind)  is  an  ob- 
jectless idea,  existing  as  a  merely  subjective  representation.  This  appearance  is  main- 
tained so  long  as  it  serves  to  give  to  the  argumentation  a  plausible  basis.  But  in  the 
conclusion,  which  pretends  to  contain,  as  a  result  of  the  argumentation,  not  merely  the 
manner  of  God's  existence,  but  the  fact  of  his  existence,  the  original  sense  of  the  antithesis 
between  in  intellectu  esse  and  in  re  esse,  namely:  "exist,  ideally  alone,  in  the  human  con- 
sciousness '*  and  "  exist  in  reality,"  is  resumed.  Anselm*s  argument  was  combated  in  an 
anonymous  Liber  pro  Insipiente  by  a  monk  named  Gaunilo  of  the  Ck>nvont  of  Marmoatier 
(Majus  Monasterium,  not  far  from  Tours ;  according  to  Martene,  in  his  manuscript  history 
of  the  convent,  ap.  Ravaisson,  Rapports  sur  les  biblioiheques  de  V  Quest  Paris,  1841,  Append. 
XVII.,  Gaunilo  was  a  Count  of  Montigni,  who,  after  meeting  in  1044  with  some  misfor- 
tunes resulting  from  personal  feuds,  entered  the  convent,  where  ho  lived  till  as  late  as  lOSSX 
Giuinilo,  who  speaks  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Proslogium  in  terms  of  great  respect, 
points  out  correctly  the  weak  place  in  Ansehn's  argument.    He  remarks  that  it  does  no| 
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■  follov  (torn  the  fact  that  we  have  and  that  we  understand  the  conception  of  God,  that  Gkxl 
so  exists  in  the  intellect  that  we  may  conclude  from  thia  to  his  existence  in  reality ;  that 
"than  which  nothing^  greater  can  be  oonoeiyed**  does  not  exist  in  the  human  intellect  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  objects  that  we  know  exist  there :  an  imaginary 
island,  of  which  we  may  have  a  conception,  exists  in  the  intellect  just  as  much  as  God 
does  when  we  have  a  conception  of  him.  If  the  being  of  God  "  in  the  intellect  *'  were 
taken  in  the  fuller  sense  of  "knowing  that  he  exists"  {irUeUigere  rem  esw>— which,  how- 
ever, Anselm  himself  disavows — this  would  amount  to  presupposing  that  which  was  to  be 
proved.  The  real  existence  of  the  object  must  be  ascertained  beforehand,  if  from  its 
essence  we  would  deduce  its  predicates  {Pritta  enim  cerium  mihi  neoesae  est  fiat,  re  vera  ease 
aiicM  majwB  ipsum,  et  turn  demum  ex  eo  quod  mc^'tu  est  omnibus^  in  se  ipso  quoque  subsistere 
non  erit  ambiQUum).  Gaunilo  then  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Anselm's  argument  proves 
too  much,  since,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  existence  of  a  perfect  island  might  be  proved. 
But  Anselm,  in  his  rejoinder,  the  Uber  apologeticus  adversua  reapondentem  pro  insipiente, 
denied  the  pertinence  of  the  latter  objection,  expressing  his  confidence  that  his  argu- 
ment applied  to  that  being,  and  only  to  that  one,  than  whom  a  greater  could  not  be  con- 
ceived {praeter  quod  mcyus  cogUari  non  possit),  though  without  showing  with  what  reason 
he  restricted  the  application  of  his  argument  to  tliat  particular  instance;  and  in  his  explana- 
tions relative  to  that  expression  in  which  the  defect  of  the  argument  is  to  be  sought 
for — for  Gaunilo  had  not  exposed  with  complete  logical  definiteness  what  was  deceptive  in 
the  metaphor  "  in  intellectu  esse  '* — he  fell  back  into  the  old  mistake  of  making  cogitari  and 
inielligi  (the  thought  or  conception  of  an  object)  S3monymous  with  its  esse  in  cogitations  vel 
intellectu  (or  its  real  existence  in  thought  or  in  the  intellect),  so  that  constantly  and  without 
consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  the  act,  he  compares  with  each  other  two  beings,  one  of 
which  is  conceived  but  does  not  exist,  while  the  other  is  both  conceived  and  exists,  and 
then  concludes  that  the  latter  is  greater,  by  the  fact  of  existence,  than  the  former ;  the 
greatest  conceivable  being,  being  in  the  intellect,  must,  says  Anselm,  not  only  be  in  the 
intellect,  but  must  also  exist  out  of  the  intellect  and  in  reality.  The  idea  of  a  being;  than 
whom  none  greater  can  be  conceived,  as  existing  solely  in  the  intellect,  is,  indeed,  contra- 
dictory. But  the  contradiction  in  the  idea  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being  in 
reality ;  it  proves  rather  that  the  affirmation,  that  when  such  a  being  is  conceived  by  the 
intellect,  it  is  in  the  intellect,  is  literally  false  and  inadmissible ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
admissible  until  existence  has  been  proven ;  for  only  under  the  presupposition  that  God 
exists,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  postulate  itself,  can  (with  Augustine,  In 
JoK  Ev.,  ch.  3,  Tr€u:t  XVI. :  "ereaccU  ergo  Dew,  qui  semper  per/ectus  est,  creseat  in  ts; 
quanta  enim  magis  inteUigis  Deum  et  quanio  magis  capis,  videtur  in  te  ereseere  Deus  ")  our 
knowledge  of  God  be  described  as  God*s  existence  in  us,  and  the  growth  of  that  knowledge 
as  the  growth  of  God  in  us.  The  other  deficiency  of  the  argument,  that,  namely,  the 
indeterminate  conception  of  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought,  is  still  far 
removed  from  the  conception  of  a  personal  Gk>d,  Anselm  sought  to  supply  (ch.  5  seq.)  by  the 
logical  development  of  the  concept  of  "the  Greatest,"  showing  that  the  Greatest  must  be 
conceived  as  creator,  spirit,  almighty,  merciful,  etc.  The  opinion  often  expressed  in 
modern  times,  and  especially  by  Hasse  (Ansdm,  II.  pp.  262-272),  that  the  ontological 
argument  stands  or  falls  with  Realism,  is  incorrect.  The  reverse  is,  indeed,  true  of  the 
arguments  employed  in  the  Monologium,  for  these  are  founded  on  the  Platonic-Augustinian 
theory  of  ideas.  But  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  Realism,  which  teaches 
that  our  subjective  conceptions  correspond  with  real  universals  known  through  the  former, 
and  what  is  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  ontological  argument,  viz. :  the  conf\ision 
of  intdUgi  with  esse  in  intelUetu,  or,  fai  other  words,  the  deduction  of  mil  existence  in 
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the  intellect  troia  the  presence  of  an  idea  in  the  intellect.  Realism  doet,  Indeed. 
Uie  presupposition  (which,  for  the  rest,  not  even  NomiQatism,  as  such,  nitogelher  reji 
the  presuppositiOQ,  which  Skepticism  011I7  leaves  undecided,  and  winch  Criticiim  coml 
by  Us  distinction  between  empirical  and  trunscendoQliil  otgectivity),  that  neceuitjr 
thought  is  a  proof  of  objectively  real  exiitence;  but  tbis  preauppoaition  is  vorr  difTsi 
rrom  the  conrusinn  Ibnt  lies  at  the  fouDdaticii  of  the  onlological  arfument,  of  the 
with  tbe  object  of  tho  idea,  conceived  as  cxis^ng  Id  the  mind.  ReaViBm  aflirins  only 
that,  in  regard  to  which  the  proposition  or  tho  logical  jiidgment,  that  if  txuU,  has  be 
categorically  (not  merely  hypothotieoJly)  and  without  logical  error  demonatrBted,  eiitia 
reality,  but  not  that  that,  which  we,  wbetber  arbitrarily  or  with  subjective  neceaaitf,  IhtmJt, 
or  the  idea  of  which  we  tindersland,  Itself  exists  in  anj'  literal  sense  in  this  our  ihougiil 
understanding  of  it,  or  that  on  nceount  of  this  thought  or  understanding  it  is  W 
recognised  as  having  objective  reality.  (It  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied,  tlist  the 
fusion  above  described  was  peculiarly  oatural  in  connection  with  the  form  of  Itoailsm 
by  Anaelm.) 

Of  the  worlc  entitled:  Cur  Dtw  hrmot  the  first  boolt  was  written  In  10S4  and  Iha 
Hcond  in  1098,  In  it  Ansclni  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  DioDPrnctit.  It  ■• 
Anselm's  merit  in  this  work  that  he  gets  beyond  the  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  lo  the  detll — 
ft  theory  which  until  his  time  had  been  very  widely  accepted,  and  which,  as  held  bysever*! 
of  the  Fathers  of  tho  Church  (Origen  »nd  other  Grwks,  Amitrosius,  Leo^lhe  Great,  mni 
others)  bad  extended  to  the  avowcil  that  Ood  had  outwitted  the  devil.  For  the  notion  of  a 
conflict  between  God's  grace  and  the  rights  of  the  devil  (as  aaseried  even  by  Augustine,  tk 
Lib.  Artitr..  III.  10),  Anselm  substitutes  the  notion  of  aconOict  l>etween  the  goodness  sad 
Justice  of  God,  which  conllict,  he  asserts,  came  to  nn  end  with  tho  incarnation.  Tbe 
detbct  of  his  theory  (a  dorccl  onlj-  in  eonformity  with  llic  mcdlwval  tendency  to  eiaphMbv 
the  DEpect  of  eppotilion  between  God  and  the  world)  is  the  transcendence  of  tbe  met 
his  view  of  it,  in  that,  although  accomplished  through  the  humanity  of  J< 
■d  as  exterior  to  the  consciousnees  and  intondon  of  tlie  men  t 
is  laid  rather  on  tho  judicial  requirement  that  guilt  should  be  removed. 


0  PouHne  "dying  and  rising  with  C 
Liona  of  the  appropriation  of  aalvaOon  ■ 

eems  logically  to  follow  from  the  d 
I.  to  those  who  accept  grace  by  faith  Oi 
s  possible  that  tbe  Churcli.  holdiiif  l3 
n  of  grace  dependent  on  other,  n 


on  tho  ethical  requirement  of  a  puriflod  n 

is  led  out  of  consideration;  the  aubjective-eo 

not  discussed;  the  equal  satretion  of  all  mt 

of  AnsehD,  and  the  coaBnement  of  Christ's  n 

not,  tlierefjre,  but  appear  arbitrary.    Thus  i1 

doctrine,  should  thmk  of  making  this  appropriation 

venient  conditions,  and  finally  on  the  purchase  of  indulgences.    Tlie  objeotire  and  dM 

aspect  was  realisticallj  emphasized  and  the  subjective  and  individunl  element,  the  ■[ 

of  human   personality  (which,  per  amlra.  Nominalism  could  empheflizo  10  the  pdnt  4 

destroying  the  commuuity  of  nature  belonging  to  diffbrent  persons)  was  ptaeed  fa)  t 

Imckgrouiid.     Thii  deficiency  necessarily  called  forth  in  tlie  succeeding  period  ■ 

tory  movement,   whicK   directed  at  first  only  against  the  citreuio  eonseqnonee*  oT  t 

defective  doctrine,  terminated  in  an  ethical  and  religious  transformation  uf  it 

conception.    Yet  this  mere  suggeatioo  of  these  apeciflcally  theological  poinu  mar  lU 

§  94.  Petms  Abfelardus  (Abeillard,  or  Abc'lard),  was  bora  in  1079, 
at  Pallet  (or  Palais),  in  tbe  county  of  Nnnt^.  He  was  educated  nnder 
KoBceltinufi,  William  of  Cbampeatix,  and  other  Scliolaetics.    Ho  then 
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taugbt  in  varions  places — in  particular,  from  1102  till  about  1136,  at 
Paris,  though  with  several  interruptions — and  died  in  1142,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Ch41ons-sur-Sa6ne«    In  dialectic  he  adopted 
a  position  by  which  he  avoided  at  once  the  Nominalistic  extreme  of 
Boscellinus  and  the  Realistic  extreme  of  William  of  Champeaux. 
His  doctrine  was,  however,  not  far  removed  from  strict  Nominalism. 
I  He  taught  that  the  universal  exists  not  in  words  as  such,  but  in 
I  affirmations,  or  in  words  considered  in  reierence  to  their  significatio9\ 
,  {sermones).     The  forms  of  things  existed  in  the  divine  mind  before! 
/the  creation,  as  conceptions  {conceptvs  mentis).    In  his  Jsitroducticmi 
io  Theology.  Abelard  lays  down  the  principle  that  rational  insight  •■ 
1  must  prepare  the  way  for  faith,  since.without  that.faith  is  not  sure  of'      / 
Jits  truth.     In  opposition   to   the  tritheism  of  Koscellinus,  and  by    /' 
employing  the  Augustinian  terminology,  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  a  Monarchian  interpretation,  explaining  the  three  persons  j 
as  being  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  yet  not  denying  the  i 
personality  of  those  attributes.    He  interprets  the  Platonic  world-soul 
as  meaning  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  love  in  its  relation  to  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  this  love  bestows  goods  on  all  men,  Jews  and  hea- 
\then  included.    In  £thics  Abelard  lays  str^8j2n-.lh6..atate  of  the    ^ 
/heartjitk  no^  th^  act  as  auc^h,  but  the  intention,  gt\  which  sin  and^^^ 
(virtue  depend.     Whatever j8_riot  in  conflict  with  the  conscience,  is^H^ 
not  sinful,  ftlt.hong[i  it  may  be^fanltyj  siiicft  conscience  may  err ;  the^**^ 
harmony  of  the  will  with  the  conscience  is  then  only  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  one's  virtue,  when  the  conscience  holds  that  to  be  good  or 
pleasing  to  God  which  in  reality  is  such.     Bernard  of  Chartres,  Wil- 
liam  of  Conches,  and  Adelard  of  Bath,  held  a  Platonism  modified  by 
Christian  elements,  but  they  carefully  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  sensation.     Among  the  logicians  of  those  times  may  be  mentioned, 
as  representatives  of  various  forms  of  Realism,  Walter  of  Mortagne, 
and  especially  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  to 
(Pseudo-)  Boethius'  De  Trinitate  and  De  Dudbvs  Naturis  in  Christo^ 
and  of  a  work  on  the  last  six  categories.    Abelard's  pupil  J^etrus 
Lombardus,  the  ''^  Magister  SetUentiarum^^   prepared  a  manual   of 
thgokigy,  which  for  a  long  time  was  universally  employed  as  the  basis 
of  theological  instruction  and  a  guide  for  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
theological  problems.     The  mystical  theologians,  like  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  took  ground  in  opposition 
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to  tlie  high  estimate  placed  on  dialectic,  and  especially  m  oppoeiliou 
to  itfl  application  to  theology.  Jolin  of  Salisbiirv,  tiie  eradite  and 
elegant  authgrrJii^Fedae  an  opponent  of  the  narrow  scholastic  loigic 
ot\  dispute,  and  in  favor  of  the  nnioa  of  elairsicat  studies  with  tlia 
Scholastic  theology.  Alanua  "  ah  ittsuUs"  (of  Lille)  composed  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  theology  founded  on  rational  principles.  Amsl- 
rich  of  Bene  and  David  of  Diuaut  renewed  doctrines  found  in  the 
works  of  Dionysius  Areopagitica  and  John  Scotus  Erigena,  psntlie- 
istically  identifying  God  with  the  essence  of  the  world.  Alanua, 
David,  and  probably  Amalnch,  were  acquainted  with  a  number  o'" 
works  translated  from  the  Arabic. 


•  irorti  (4  AtHlvd.  InclpdlBg,  in  panlealur,  hll  cc<rTM[«iIi<lni«  w: 

I  muDHllur.  bj-  qnfrcntuug  (Dusbeant},  Pu-la.  ]S1G:  U»  ThtBl 

---      -    (  inj  Dnmnd.  Vul.  V„  HIT. 

«  bfU-l-iM,  Vol.  Iiumi; 


•  ■Mr  phllomp^vm,  Judatam  it  C>uitHanum.\ij  T.  S 

SiMomt  Thtotoyint  ChrlManat.  bj  Abelard,  Berlin.  ISU;  tbt  Mub^u  wi 

10  Iba  Ouvragrt  iiUdilt  O^Abilard,  Pull,  IBRu  mtv  nlmamimK  oil 

Um  DkiltcUe  of  Abelnrd.  the  frii(nntDt  [>t  Gmerilmt  ti  /^mitbut.  usribnl  bf  Cuiiil 

tf/tHUi  tD  llie  hagagi  of  Puri.hf  rr.  In  Ariiu>tl«'>  Oattg.  iiiil  Itt  IiUerprHatiani  >»]  to  tho  Thplea  ^t 

Bwthlui;  itnmpletixdUlunDr  thanrnrkinr  Abrltrd  wiainirririnli  sot  on  finit  bf  Coi»ln(/VM^ 

lardi  Optra  iaetmiu  ttortim  tdUa  iHiita  primtmt  in  iiniiin  eoaigil,  tortwn  rwi..  nofan.  org 

aOi-  \'iclar  Ofmin,  ad)itranlt  C.  Jourdain.\u\.  L.  Parii,  ISIB,  Vul.  l\,aid.  lUS):  tb«  Unt  ooi 

fdlOonoritH  Ai4t.V<>fl»ucdllciIb7£.L.Th.HeDkBU<t  O.  Stcpb.  Llndrnkubl,  Uartmn,  ISU. 

liB^'a  llieak^lcal  wrillngi  lltl  llii  ITStb  colame  al  MlpiD'l  Aifnri.  Caniu  OmplilHi, 

Tbolirsnf  Ab<l*nl  wu  ncuonli'd  hr  1>'<o»l'  tn  tha //Morfii  CViIi»nJMfii«  Jraarvm;  i>r  hi*  Mh,  d 
mptdallj  nr  bla  nlatlom  irlth  HalulH,  trrat  OemlH.  Farii,  KM,  John  llrrin^n.  DInnliighuB  md  Ii 
don,  liai.  Oflmiin  InniUtlon  Vj  Sunucl  HahncmuD.  UI|Mtc  ITS*,  Fi^ul^r.  ISOO,  Fr.  C 
AHilard  vnd  DuMn,  Libtn  vnd  iliiHU»gvt  titu»  Schmirmtn  and  tian  rhOatoplmt,  Oslbi,  til 
OuUoI,  Pdrii.  im.    t.nil«'.F«icrbu]i,AbJZanfaiu//AJMu.ld  edli1un.LolpilclM4;  I 
X«  cHiwHn.  JEh  ■»n»r(  •(  Itt  mrraau  d'AbOard  tt  UiUiiw.  publlihoil  In  I«&  wm  npaWbbird  I 
yillenwln.  Pirh,  1S8&    CT.  iln  8.  Dnpmf,  /Vpn  J*  TiMniila.  a/^  d:<  (.Tany,  la  tit.— 
meUlf  mBiuuliqut  au  imitUm*  Mcle.  Chllnni-snr-gulDa.  19(13.    Oa  hll  dnemntlca  »nd  Hti\m.  Fl 
(Jtni.  ISlIt,  OD  I)i«  ]vrfDcIpl»  of  big  Ibcoli'^'.  OoUlkuni  |l>i|«lE,  IBit,  cC  ZrttK*.  /.  t«t  TUat,  l| 
Ho.  1,  i-p.  IM-ttd),  and  on  hl>  HifnllHc  liiiponsnn  h>  ■  [.bllciau[>her  and  Uinlo^an.  t'oojln  ( 
•liielinn  to  tba  Omraffti  hid..  Purit.  1916),  ud  J.  BoniBmaiin  i\B  JnaWnxx  (<  Jlmrlitr^m 
KAobutMimi.  IlarnlB.  ISIO)  boTi  irHIIrn.    The  mutl  famplals  wnrk  on  AWIonl  la  Charlu  i 
AMard.  raria,  ISiS  [cf.  A"i>r<»  ArKrrlean  fi»W™.  V«L  (&  18».  pp-  1W-IM-— T*-.],  wUleh  o 
■r  Iha  atlll  iDnlll«l  eiauuliit  nprr  /•orphytiun  hj  Abrlinl  idlSiToBt  finio  lbs  Giamae  fviMiliiKk  Ik  Hi* 
OiHT.  /nfc/.X  tban^h  aome  of  Ihou  which  an  of  dcdilTO 
J.  L  JawM,  Abalnrd  ««l  ;7'Mh,  Brrlln.  I&M;  A.  K'likcni,  P'r<>-,4EAanr.  nremaD,  189A:  O.  SatmaCrr, 
^A.  tt.  Ditaltt.  nnmbnre,  IBM;  Ed.  Bi.nElrr,  Ab.  tl  St.  Lrrnant,  Paria,  ISH;  II,  Bajrit,  Ab.  tim4  tHin 

Ukrt.  RttHialmrt.  I3t9;  O.  Johanoj  da  Bocbtlf.  A  &n<unl,  Abttard  tt       ~ 

FarUand  Wuna,lM7, 

tn  Iha  Imprrlal  Llbrarj  •!  Parlt;  pnrU  if  It  an  piibllibed  by  Crxiiln  In  Ihe  Snppleni 
tiM.  d- Abttard.  |.p.  tm-tn-,  ibid.  frM»-U4  an  e 
Atnrld  of  Vlr^l. 

Tba  mo-k  of  Wlll[gm  of  Conabai  on  Mature,  andar  Iha  tllla:  Jfnmi  dt 
pabltdcl  IB  HT«:  the  brglnnliic  <.f  Ih*  nUatojAla  Jflnnr  na  prInKd  ondrr 
workaof  Bcda  VuBirabllla,aaa>'l,  1KS.CalugD(.  1SI!  and  1«3S,  IL.  p.  KM  aeq.;  Coaala  (Ootro^M  U 
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dAhUardy  pp.  W^-VtX)  ha4  pablithed  p«rU  of  tbo  SMnmda  and  T^rUa  7%<£oiM>pA<a  (Anthropology  and 
CoMDology)  by  the  same  author;  extraou  from  the  Olottas  to  the  IH  Cbiuolat  PkiUm,  are  flTen  by  Ck 
Joardain  In  Noticea  tH  SxtraiU,  et&,  XX.  2, 1861 ;  perhaps  (aeoording  to  Haor6aa's  ooiOeotiin.*)  William  of 
Conehes  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  aathor  of  the  Commentary  on  the  TUnasmt  of  Plato,  from  which  Consin 
(who  ascribes  It  to  Honorins  of  Aatan,  who  lived  at  the  bq^nnlng  of  the  twelfth  century)  has  pablishcd 
extracts  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Oumr,  ItUd,  d*Ab^  pp.  61S-4157.  The  Dragmatietm  (thus  spelled  InstMd  ■ 
of  Dramattean)  PkilotopMats  his  last  work,  has  been  edited  ander  the  title  of  Dialogue  dt  tubtUmUi$ 
phytieU  eon/eetu§  a  Wilkelmo  Anspon^mo  pkilo§opko  indu§tria  Ouil  OrataroU^  Straaburg,  1668.  Lt 
Haui^ao,  SingtilarUit  hUtoHqut  a  lUtirairet,  Paris,  1861  (cited  aboTe.  p^  SfiC). 

FragmenU  ot  thelM  JDodmn  tt  JHtermK  by  Ad^lard  of  Bath,  are  given  In  A  Jonrdain^s  lUek.  O-it^ 
8d  edition,  1848,  pp.  2&6-877.  On  physical  philosophy  in  the  twelfth  centory,  a  work  was  pablished  by  Ch. 
Joardain,  at  Paris,  in  18881 

Letters  on  theological  topics,  by  Walter  of  Montagne,  are  printed  In  D*Achery*s  SpidUffhim,  ecf.  de  la 
Borre,  Paris,  17S8,  IIL,  p.  MO  seq.  Mathoud,  also,  in  his  editioa  of  the  Works  of  Bobert  Polleyn  (Paris, 
1005)  gives  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  same  author. 

The  commentary  on  (Pseudo-)  BoHhiut  ds  THfUtaU,  by  Gllbertns  Porretanus,  is  included  in  the 
edition  of  the  wriUngs  of  B«»«thius,  published  at  Basel,  1570,  pp.  1188-1878;  his  work  D*  8tm  PrineipiU 
WAS  published  In  the  oldest  Latin  editions  of  ArltUttle,  In  connection  with  the  Oyafiim,— separate  edition 
by  Arnold  Woesterfeld,  Leipsio,  1007.  Ct,  concerning  him,  Lipeius,  in  Brsch  and  Omber^s  EineyeL,  Sect.  L, 
Fart  87. 

Petri  Lambardi  Ubri  qmtmor  §§mt*mtiarmm  waa  pablished  at  Venice,  In  1477,  Basel,  1618,  Cologne, 
1078,  etc,  and  Is  also  included  in  the  198d  Vol  of  Mlgne*s  PatrdogU;  the  SmimoM  of  Bobertos  Pnllns, 
and  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  were  edited  by  Mathoud,  Paris,  1866;  Du  BonUy,  in  his  BUL  Umiottt,  Par^  and 
Ilaurteu,  PA.  5s^  I.,  p.  888  seq.,  publish  fhigments  of  the  QuauUonsa  ds  JHvina  Pagkta  or  Smmma 
7%€Oloffia€,  by  Bobert  of  Melun. 

Btmardi  darevaOenHs  Opsra,  sd.  Harttae,  Yeniee,  1687;  edL  MabiUon,  Pferls,  1888  and  1719 ;  on  him, 
Keander  (Berlin,  1818, 8d  ediUon,  1885X  Ellendorf  (Essen,  1837),  and  O.  L  PUtt(in  Kiedner's  ZsttscAr.yVr 
hUtor.  ThsoioffU,  1888,  pp.  188-888X  have  written.  HugoniM  a  &  Victors  Optra,  Paris,  1684;  Venice,  1688; 
Btud.  €t  4ndustr.  Cdnonicorum  ahbat  &  Ffet,  Bouen,  1848,  and  in  Migne^s  Patrol^  Vols.  176-177 ;  of  him 
write  A  Llebner  (Leipsie,  1888),  Hani^an  (Paris,  1880X  and  Bd.  Bdhmer  (in  the  *"  JkuHarts,"*  1884,  No.  8)l 
Miehardi  a  &  VicL  Opera,  Venice,  1608;  Paris,  1618;  in  Migne's  Patrol^  VoL  IM;  on  him  c£  Engel- 
hanlt,  Bieh.  «.  &  Viet,  und  Jokannss  Bufsbroset,  Erlangen,  1888.  Wilhelm  Kaullch,  Die  Lehrm  du 
nMgou.Ri6hard  wm  SL  Victor,  in  Abh,  dsr  JMm.  GeseOmskq/t  dcr  Wim^  6th  Series,  VoL  XIII.,  for  the 
yean  1888  and  1884,  Prague,  1886  (also  published  separately).  C£  concerning  the  orthodox,  aa  also  concern* 
log  the  heretical  Mystics  of  that  period,  Heinrich  Schmid,  Dor  JfynMctoniM  im  m/imor  EnUUkungspm  iods, 
Jena,  1884;  Ourrea,  Die  ehrieO.  Myotik,  Begensb.  1888-48;  llelfferich,  JHs  ckriotL  Myotit,  Hsmburg,  1818; 
Noaek,  DU  chrioO.  Myotik  dee  MitUlaUm%  Kdolgsberg,  1868. 

The  PoUeraiicus  tire  ds  nugis  euriaUmn  et  vsttigUs  pkilosophontm  of  John  of  Salisbury  q>peared 
first  in  an  edition  without  date  at  Brussels,  about  1478,  then  at  Lyons,  1618,  etc ;  the  Lsttsrs  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  ied,  MassonX  in  1811,  and  with  the  Poiicratu*  in  the  BibL  Mar.  Patntm,  Lyona,  1877,  VoL 
XX IIL;  the  Msialogieus,  Paris,  1818,  etc;  the  EtUkotkms  (N%ahMieus\  together  with  literary  and  his- 
torical Investigations  by  Christian  Petersen,  Hamburg,  1848;  complete  edition  of  works,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  6 
vols.,  Oxford,  1848,  reproduced  in  Migne's  Patrolog.,  VoL  198.  On  him,  cf.  Herm.  Bent^,  Joh.  «.  &,  mr 
Ossck.  dsrehrUa.  Wissmkoehttft  im  eto82^Cm  Jaktrhwndon,  Beriln,  1848;  Csrl  Schsarschmidt,  •^.  &  i«. 
seincm  Vsrhdltniss  mur  elam.  LUtsratur,  in  the  Bksin.  Mu$,  /.  PA,  new  series,  XIV.,  1868,  pp.  80J-884, 
and  Jokannss  Sarssberioiuis  nook  Ulhom  wmd  Studisn,  Bekriftoi^  wmd  Pkilositphts,  Leipsie,  1888. 

AlaeU  ab  insulU  Op.  sd,  de  VIsch,  Antwerp,  1866.  Ds  arU  catkolicas  JIdH  sd.  Pes,  in  Tkss.  anscd^ 
VoL  L    The  most  complete  colleeflon  of  his  works  is  contained  in  VoL  180  of  Mlgne*s  PatrUogia, 

Hahn  treaU  of  Amalrich  and  the  Amalricana  In  TkooL  8lwL  «.  XrttL,  1848;  No^  1;  of  Amalrieh  of 
Bena  and  David  of  Dinant,  Kr&nlein  treats,  /Md.,  1847,  ppw  871-888. 

In  addition  to  the  great  talent  of  Abelard  aa  a  teacher  and  hia  conflicts  with  the  Ghurdi 
(he  waa  condemned  by  two  Synods,  at  Soissons  in  1121,  and  at  Sens  in  1140),  his  unfor- 
tunate love-reUU^Qas,  with  Heloise,  the  niece  of  the  reTengeAil  Canon  Fulbert,  have  made  ^ 
his  name  popular.  Abelard  taught  dialectic  at  Melun,  then  at  Corbeil,  afterward  at  Paris  < 
in  the  school  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  and  again  at  Mount  Sainte-QeneTi^ve  and  m 
tlie  Monastery  of  St.  Dionysius ;  in  the  Cathedral  School  at  Paris  he  also  gave  tlieological 
instruction.    (From  the  union  of  the  icboola  of  logic  at  Mount  St  Gtoneyidve  with  the 
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thBologlctJ  school  in  tho  Convent  of  Nolra-Dnmo  arose  theUniverBLty  of  raris;  tho  inBlriict- 
orB  and  Bcholurs  rormocl  a  corjjoration,  Unnertitai  Stag'tlrorum,  or,  in  tho  laDgutgo  !Ta> 
eratly  coiplofed  in  llie  papal  bulls  of  the  thirteenth  cer.inrj.  "  tnivernbu  magatrotvtK  el 
fcAofnrium  Pariaiia  studentiMin."  Tiil  about  tiie  jear  ISOO  the  UniTersilf  had  been  i 
iho  mora  or  less  arbitrary  control  of  the  Clioncellor  of  llie  Chapter  of  Kotre-Danie ;  it! 
porale  independence  wiu  leoured  to  it  by  ItinocenC  III.  See  Thurot.  p.  11  at  the 
cited  aliove).  Eemuaat  very  justly  describes  the  instruction  given  by  Abelard  as  indical 
"rather  aa originnlity  of  laleot tlian of  idoaa "  (AbiL,  I.  p. 31).  TIctor Cousin  says  ( 
iiiid.  iTAIi.,  latrodvtl.,  p.  VI.}:  "It  is  Ihe  repilar  nod  systematic  application  by  AbclanI 
of  diaiectic  to  theology,  whidi  constitiiteB  perhaps  liia  most  signal  title  to  a  plow  In  Iiis- 
tory."  From  ilio  llnie  of  Chorlemagno,  says  Cousin  (p.  IIL  scq.),  grainmar  and  elenMnur; 
logic  and  dogmsticB  were  indeed  moio  or  less  taught,  but  dialectic  was  scarcely  it  aD 
introduced  Into  theology ;  this  it  remained  for  Abelard  mainly  V>  da.  "  Alielanl  it,  Uierv- 
fore,  the  pdndpal  founiior  of  tlie  philosophy  of  the  lliddlo  Ages,  so  tlist  it  ia  at  oon 
France  that  gave  to  Kurope  in  the  tweldh  cPiitury  Scholasticism  by  Abelard,  and,  at  ili* 
commencement  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  in  Dcacartes,  the  destroyer  of  tliia  aaine  \iitV 
loaophy  and  the  father  of  modern  pliiloaophy"  (p.  IT.).  These  staiements  conlain  sooi* 
truth,  but  great  eiaggeratlon.  Before  Abelard,  Anselm  had  applied  dialectic  to  lli*olagf 
with  all  the  skill  of  a  virtuoso,  anil  had  in  hia  way  rationaliiod  dogmatics;  witbalill  greaMt 
genius  liad  John  Scotus  Erigenn,  following  in  the  lead  of  Dionysnis  Areopagiliea,  and 
hance  of  tlie  Neo- Piston ists,  made  tlie  same  application,  vhich.  for  the  rest,  the  Omk 
Church  Fathers  and  Augustine,  in  particular,  also  did  in  a  greater  nr  less  roeaaiire; 
iuterval  between  John  Scotus  aud  Anselm  was  also  flilcd  with  many  noticeable  AlMta\lla 
apply  dialectic  to  tlieological  questiooK,  capetiially  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist 
Trinity.  Abelon],  therefore,  simply  wflnl  further  in  a  waj  which  hsiJ  already  been 
up.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  him  is  rather  his  facile  and  elegunt  style,  than  die  ttricdf 
dialectical  form  of  his  reasoning;  although  it  Is  to  be  confessed  that  he  contributed  veiy 
materially  toward  assuriug  the  pemmnent  adoption  .of  the  dialectical  form  in  theological 
diacussioos.  In  comparison  with  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Anselm,  he  shows  what  for 
times  was  a  rather  strong  ralionalistic  tendency. 

Abelard,  like  all  Iho  Scholaslica  of  his  time,  was  acquainted  with  no  atc*lc 
except  in  Latin  translations:  Plato  he  knew  only  from  tho  qnotationa  of  Aristotle, 
HacrobiuB,  Augustine,  and  Boelbius,  but  not.  so  far  ss  appears,  from  the  tranalal 
Chaicidius  of  a  part  of  tlie  dialogue  TiTnaeta,  which  he  might  havo  seen;  and  ofArial 
■works,  he  was  unacquainted  not  only  with  the  Pfi'jiici  and  ileCaphyfica.  but  olso 
the  ATtalylla,  the  Tnpirt,  and  tho  De  Soph.  Elenc. ;  ho  knew  only  the  Calry.  sed  Ot 
pretaliont.  He  says  himself,  in  hia  Di<Jeetie  (composed  in  the  latter  part  of  Ills  1 
ably  1141)— 12,  see  Cousin,  p.  213  seq.) :  Swat  autem  Ira,  quomm  ifpiem  eodiaiia  cmnig  im 
kae  arlv  tlaiacntia  lalina  armiilur:  Arialoltlit  ntim  duos  Untam,  Praedicawailorum  tcOiitm 
PerierTMRiiu  IS/rM,  vaaa  ailliuc  Latinomm  co-jnon't,  rorphyrii  veto  unutn,  qvi  I'idrb'etl  de  jaiii 
que  tocibtu  cmucriphu,  gmire  tcilicet,  tpecii.  differentia,  pri-pn'o  el  acridaOe,  MrodadiaiBm  ad 
ijiaa  pntfpatal  Fraedicamrnta ;  BoelhiiaiMm  qtiataf^ in eonevettidinem  duximvt  lihrM.  ridtht^ 
DiviiioBvm  ct  Ti/picorum  cam  Syllogirmii  tarn  categoricii  qvam  hypolAcUkit.  IIo  rnnf>in«M 
in  the  same  work  (p.  300)  his  ignorance  of  tho  Phytict  and  Mtlaphyiici,  and  adds  thai  Im 
could  not  learn  Ftato'a  dialectic  from  Plato's  own  writings,  because  llio  latter  «rcr«  net 
traDBlalpd  (p.  206  seq.V  In  the  time  next  succeeding  tho  time  of  Abelard.  aod  In  pan 
during  his  life,  the  other  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  became  generally  known-  and 
Abelard  must  himself  (as  Prantl  sliowa,  Oarh.  der  Log.,  pp.  100  seq.)  have  liad  aouM 
indirect  kaowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  writings  before  he  composed  hia  fh'alcrWna 
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To  a  passage  in  the  CJtroniea  of  Robert  de  Monte,  relating:  to  the  year  1128,  an  "oZid 
manut " — which,  according  to  Pertz  (Monum.,  YIIL  p.  293),  likewise  belonged  to  a  person 
Qf  the  twelfth  century — has  added  the  notice:  Jacobua  CUriaia  de  Veneiia  tranatuUt  d$ 
graeco  in  UUinum  quosdam  libros  AriatoteUi  et  commenkUiu  est^  tciUcei  Ihpicd^  AnalyL  iV.  d 
Po9L  et  Elenchos^  gvamvia  antiquior  &an8kUio  haberetur.  The  "earlier  translation "  of  these 
parts  of  the  Organon  was  that  of  Boethius,  which,  however,  was  not  widely  circulated, 
and  the  new  translation  did  not  at  once  become  uniyersally  known  and  had  not  been  seen 
by  Abelard  when  he  wrote  his  JHalecHc  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  who  died  in  1154,  cites 
the  Aristotelian  Arudytics  as  a  work  already  generally  known.  His  disciple,  Otto  of  Frei- 
sing,  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  bring  into  Germany  the  Jbpuxt,  the  Analytics,  and 
the  Eietich,  Soph. — perhaps  in  the  translation  of  Boethius.  John  of  Salisbury  knew  not 
only  these,  but  also  other  new  translations,  in  which  greater  literalness  had  been  aimed  at. 
That  part  of  the  Organon,  which  first  became  known  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  for  centuries  termed  ".Mwa  Logica,"  and  the  part  previously  known,  *^Vetus 
Logica,^^  With  this  distinction  must  not  be  confounded  that  of  a  ** Logica  Antiqua"  (or 
Anitiqwmim),  which  included  the  Nova  as  well  as  the  Vdus  Logica,  and  a  "  Logica  Modema  *' 
(Jfocfemomm),  which  will  be  treated  of  in  §§  95  and  103. 

In  dialectic  Abelard  recognizes  Aristotle  as  the  highest  authority.  In  speaking  of  » 
difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  to  the  definition  of  the  Relative,  Abelard  (Dial^ 
p.  204)  employs  language  which  illustrates  characteristically  the  dependence  of  men  in  his 
time  on  authority.  He  says:  "It  were  possible  to  choose  a  middle  course;  but  that  may 
not  be,  for  if  toe  suppose  Aristotle,  the  leader  of  the  Peripatetics,  to  have  been  in  fauU,  what 
other  authority  shall  we  receive  in  matters  of  this  kind  {si  Aristotdem  Peripaieticorum  principem 
cuipare  praesumamus,  quern  amplius  in  hoc  arte  reeipiemus)  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
Aristotle  which  Abelard  cannot  suffer,  and  this  is  his  polemic  against  Plato,  his  teacher. 
Abelard  prefers  by  a  favorable  interpretation  of  tlie  words  of  Plato  to  pronounce  both 
master  and  scholar  in  the  right  (DidL,  p.  206).-»The8e  views  belonged  indeed  to  the  old 
Age  of  Abelard.  In  contending  against  the  dialecticians  of  his  times,  he  sometimes  de- 
preciated their  leader,  Aristotle,  when  he  seemed  to  come  in  conflict  with  theological 
authority  {TheoL  Christ,  U.,  p.  1275;  ib.,  1282:  ''Aristotdes  vester'% 

Abelard  ascribes  to  dialectic  the  work  of  disting^iishing  the  true  and  the  false  (Dial, 
p.  435 :  veritatis  seu  falsitatis  discretio.  Ghssulae  super  Porphyrtum,  op.  R^usat,  p.  95 :  est 
togica  auctoritaie  7\illii  (cf.  Boeth.,  ad  Top.  Cie.,  p.  762)  diligens  ratio  disserendi,  i,  e,,  discretio 
argumentorum  per  quae  disseritur  i.  e.  disputatur).  Logical  distinction  is  accomplished  by 
distinguishing  between  the  different  applications  of  words  (discretio  impositionis  vocwn^ 
IHaL,  p.  350 ;  cf.  p.  351 :  Si  quis  voeum  impositionem  recte  pensaverit^  enuntiationum  quantm' 
Ubet  veritatem  facUius  deUheraverit,  et  rerum  eonsecutionis  neeessitatem  velodus  animadverterit. 
Boo  autem  logicae  disciplinae  proprium  reHnquitur,  ut  scilicet  vocum  impositiones  penAando, 
quantum  unaquaque  proponatw  oratione  sive  dictione  discutiat;  physicae  viro  proprium  est 
inquirere  utrum  rei  ncUura  consenOcU  enuntiationi,  utrum  ita  sese,  ut  dicitur,  rerum  pro- 
prietas  habeat  vel  mm).  Physics  is  presupposed  by  logic,  for  tlie  peculiarities  of  objects 
must  be  known  in  order  to  the  right  application  of  words  (ibid.).  Words,  as  Abelard, 
i^scording  to  the  then  universal  opinion  and  in  Peripatetic  language  teaches,  were  invented 
by  men  to  express  their  thoughts;  but  thoughts  must  conform  to  thiDgB  {TheoL  Christ., 
p.  1275:  vocdbula  Jumiines  instituerunt  ad  creaturas  designandas,  quas  inteUigere  potuerunt, 
quum  videlicet  per  ilia  voeabtda  suos  intellectus  manifestare  veUent,  Cfl  t&.,  p.  1162  seq.  on 
the  cognatio  between  the  sermones  and  inteUeetus,  JHaL,  p.  487 :  neque  enim  vox  aliqua  fiafu- 
raliter  rei  significatae  inest,  sed  secundivn  hominum  impositionem;  voeis  enim  tmpositionem 
summus  arti/«x  nobis  commisit,  rerum  autem  naturam  propriae  suae  dispositiani  reservavH 
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tmde  et  vocem,  secundum  trnpasUionia  suae  originem  re  ngnificaUi  poeteriarem  liquet  €996^    Bnt' 
because  human  speech  is  of  human  origin,  it  is  not  therefore  arbitrary,  but  it  has  in  the 
objects  it  expresses  its  norm  {IrUrod.  ad  theoi.,  II.  90 :  constat  juxta  Boethium  ac  Plakmem, 
cognalos  de  quibus  hquuntur  rebus  qportere  esse  sermones). 

The  position  of  Abelard  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  universals,  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  In  his  Dialectic  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly take  up  the  subject  In  the  Glossaa  in  Forphyrium  he  contents  himself  irith  an 
explanation  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  in  Porphyry,  which  only  defines  the  problem- 
itself.  It  is  only  in  the  Glossulae  super  Porphyrium  that  he  expresses  his  own  views.  But 
these  Olosstdae  exist  only  in  MS. ;  Remusat  has  published  many  passages  from  this  work, 
but  has  failed  to  give  the  Latin  text  of  precisely  those  passages  wliidi  were  of  de> 
cisiye  importance.  Furthermore,  the  treatises  De  JnteUedilnts  and  De  GeneribuSf  Jrom  which 
results  less  equivocal  could  have  been  derived,  have  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Abelard. 
Still  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine.  John  of  Salisbury  describes 
It  as  a  modification  of  the  Nominalism  of  Roscellinus,  that  Abelard  found  the  universal, 
not  in  the  words  (race*)  as  such,  but  in  words  as  employed  in  sentences  (sermomes) ;  the 
main  argument  employed  against  Realism  by  the  representatives  of  this  doctrine,  he 
adds,  was  that  a  thing  cannot  be  predkated  of  a  thing,  but  that  tlie  universal  is  that 
which  is  predicable  of  many  things,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  (Joh.  SaL,  Meialog^ 
II.  17  :  alius  sermones  iniuehtr  et  ad  iUas  detorquet  quidquid  alicubi  de  universaHbus  memimt 
seriptum;  in  hoc  autem  opinume  deprehensus  e^t  peripatetieus  PakUinus  Abaelardus  nosier; — 
rem  de  re  praedicari  monstrum  dicunf).  With  this  agree  Abelard's  own  expressions.  He 
saya  {Dial.^  p.  496) :  "  According  to  us,  it  is  not  a  thing,  but  only  a  name,  whidi  can  be 
predicated  of  several  objects  '*  {net  rem  ullam  de  pluribus  dici^  sed  nomen  tanUtm  cenctdimus). 
But  he  defines  the  universal  (Remusat,  II.  104)  as  that  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  predicated 
of  several  objects  (quod  de  pluribus  natum  est  praediearif  following  Arist.,  De  hUerprei^ 
eh.  7 :  ra  fikv  koBoXov  tuv  npayfidruv^  ra  di  naff  iKoarov^  Xtyu  61  KoBokov  /uv  b  hrl  irAf  i^mw 
irifvKS  Kanfyopela&aty  naff  iKaorov  6k  b  ftij^  oiov  i^pcmoc  fihf  tuv  koBoXov^  'RaXXiaf  6k  ruy 
Koff  iKOOTov).  The  universality,  therefore,  is  contained  in  the  word ;  yet  not  in  the  word  as 
such,  as  though  this  were  itself  anything  universal  (for  every  word  is  but  a  particular  single 
word),  but  in  the  word  applied  to  a  class  of  objects,  or  in  the  word  so  far  as  it  is  predicated 
of  these  objects,  hence  in  the  sentence,  sermo;  only  metaphorically  are  the  objects  them- 
selves called  universals.  Says  Remusat  (II.  p.  105) :  Ce  n'est  pas  le  moi^  la  voix^  mais  le 
discourSf  sermo,  <^est  d  dire  Vexpression  du  mot,  qui  est  attribudble  d  divers,  et  quoique  let 
discours  soient  des  mots,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  mots,  mais  les  discours  qui  sont  universels.  Quant 
aux  ehoses,  s'U  etait  vrai  qu^une  chose  p(U  s^ajffirmer  de  plusieurs  chases,  une  seule  et  mime 
chose  se  retrouverait  egalement  dans  plusieurs,  ce  qui  repugne.  Ibid,  p.  109 :  t7  decide  que 
bien  que  ees  concepts  ne  donnent  pas  les  ehoses  comme  discretes  ainsi  que  les  downe  la  sensO" 
Uon,  Us  n^en  sont  pas  mains  justes  et  valables  et  embrassetit  Us  chases  reeHes^  de  sorts  qs^U  est 
vrai  que  les  genres  et  les  especes  subsistent,  en  ce  sens  quails  se  rapportent  d  des  chases  subsis- 
tantes,  ear  c'est  par  metaphore  seulement  que  les  philosophes  ont  pu  dire  que  ces  wUversaux  sub^ 
sietent;  au  sens  propre  ce  serait  dire  qu^Us  sont  substances  et  Van  veut  dire  aeulemeni  que  les 
objects  qui  donnent  lieu  aux  universaux  subsistent  In  explanation  of  the  very  indefinite 
expression  "  donner  lieu,'*  wo  can,  since  Remusat  does  not  give  here  the  words  of  Abelard, 
only  fall  back  upon  the  above  words  concerning  genres  and  especes,  that  these  "ac  rappor^ 
tent  d  des  ehoses  stJ)sistanles."  The  French  historians  are  wont  to  designate  this  doctrine 
of  Abolard'a  as  Conceptualism ;  yet  Abelard  by  no  means  lays  chief  stress  on  the  subject- 
ive concept  as  such,  but  on  the  word  in  its  relation  to  the  object  denoted  by  it  The  pith 
of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  sentence  (Remusat,  IL  p.  107):  EitSKBUO  praediembais. 
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Only  in  an  undeveloped  form  is  Conceptualism  contained  in  these  words,  in  so  far,  namely, 
OS  the  signification  of  each  word  is  in  the  first  instance  the  concept  connected  with  it,  which 
concept,  however,  itself  has  respect  to  the  object  denoted  by  the  word  (just  as  the  logical 
judgment  respects  objective  relations),  whence  Abelard  distinguishes  (2>ia/.,  p.  238  seq.)  a 
tigniJicaUo  inteilecttuiUs  and  realis  of  all  words  and  propositions ;  cf.  Abelard*8  affirmation 
(DiaLf  p.  496)  that  the  Definitum  is  the  word  explained  in  respect  of  its  meaning  (not  in 
respect  of  its  essence-— nt^i/  est  definitum,  nisi  dedaraium  secundum  significaMonem  voca^ 
hdum). 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  objective  existence  Abelard  expressly  combats  the  (extreme 
realistical)  theory  that  the  universal  has  an  independent  existence  before  the  IndividuaL 
True,  the  species  arise  out  of  the  genus  by  the  addition  of  a  form  to  the  latter  (i>tiai.,  p.  486: 
in  conatiiuiione  speciei  genus  quod  quasi  materia  pouitur,  aceepia  differentia,  quae  quasi  fcrma 
superaddiiWf  in  specitm  transit) ;  but  this  issuing  of  the  species  from  the  genus  does  not 
imply  a  priority  of  the  latter  in  point  of  time  or  existence  {Introd.  ad  Theohg,^  II.  13, 
p.  1083 :  quum  autem  species  ex  genere  creari  seu  gigni  dieaniur^  non  tamen  ideo  necesse  eit 
genus  species  suas  tempore  vel  per  existentiam  praeeedere,  ut  videlicet  ipsum  prius  esse  contigerit 
quam  iUas;  numquam  etenim  genus  nisi  per  aliquam  speciem  sttam  esse  conttngit^  vel  uUatenus 
animai  Juit,  antequam  rationale  vel  irrationale  fuerit,  et  f to  species  cum  suis  generibus  simul 
naturaliter  existunt,  ut  nuUaienus  genus  sine  iUis^  sieui  nee  ipsae  sine  gsnere  esse  potuerint).  It 
were  not  impossible  to  detect  in  tliese  deliverances  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sal  in  the  individual  (so,  in  particular,  H.  Bitter,  Gesch.  der  Ph.,  YII.  p.  418,  judging 
especially  from  this  passage,  ascribes  to  Abelard  the  doctrine :  universaHa  in  re,  non  ante 
rem) ;  but  Abelard  is  far  from  expressing  in  principle  this  moderate  form  of  Realism  and 
developmg  it  in  systematic  and  logical  form.  For,  holding  that  doctrine,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  declare  the  subjective  sense  of  the  word  **  universale "  to  be  the  meta* 
phorical  one  and  to -explain  the  expression,  "that  which  can  be  predicated,"  as  meaning: 
*■'  that  which  is  in  such  sense  objective,  that  its  concept  (and  the  corresponding  word)  can 
be  predicated."  On  the  contrary,  Abelard  (Dial,  p.  458)  expressly  repels  the  realistic 
hypothesis  (earn  phUosophicam  sententiam,  quae  res  ipsas,  non  tantum  voces,  genera  et  species 
esse  oonfitetur).  Still,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  Abelard's  works  a  rigid  solution  of  the 
problem  in  question,  with  which  he  occupied  himself  only  incidentally  and  rather  polemic- 
ally, than  in  the  way  of  positive  development  His  merit  consists  here  only  in  the  for- 
tunate avoidance  of  certain  untenable  extremes. 

-H  Notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  uni- 
versal, Abelard  finds  means  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  such  as,  from  the  statements 
of  Augustine,  Macrobius,  and  Priscianus,  he  understands  it  to  be.  Tlie  Ideas,  he  says, 
ex48t  as  the  patterns  of  things,  even  be/ore  the  creation  of  the  latter,  in  the  divine  under- 
standing. Still,  the  remnant  of  substantiality  which  remained  to  the  Ideas  aft«r  the 
Plotinic  transformation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  became  less  and  less  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Christian  thinkers,  who  were  seeking,  not  to  determine  what  was  the  real 
object  of  the  Socratic  concept,  but  to  discover  between  God,  the  personal  spirit,  and 
the  world,  a  connecting  link,  by  which  the  creation  of  the  latter  might  be  explained ; 
Abelard  had  already  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  subjective  conceptions 
of  the  divine  mind  {eonceptus  mentis,  TheoL  chrisL,  I.  p.  1191 :  non  sine  causa  maximus 
Plato  phUosophorum  prae  ceteris  commendatwr  ah  omnibus.  Ibid,,  lY.  p.  1336:  ad  hunc 
modum  Plato  formas  exemplares  in  mente  divina  eonsiderat,  quas  ideas  appellat  tt  ad  quas 
postmodum  quasi  ad  exemplar  quoddam  summi  artifieis  providenOa  operata  est  Introd.  ad 
Theol.,  I.  p.  987 :  sic  et  Macrcbius  (Siomn,  Scip,,  I.  2, 14)  Platonem  inseattus  meniem  Dei.  quam 
Graeci  Noyn  appellant,  originates  rerum  species  quas  ideae  didae  mmt,  amtinere  memtm^  ante- 
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gaan  etiam.  injHil  Prueianiu,  in  eorpora  prodirenl,  h.  e.  in  effecia  ejieritn  jirmmirmL     /ii,  !\ 
II.  p.  1095  acq. :  lianc  aafem  procaiionan,  qua  ecilicit  anuepltia  ratnfia  in  -gectum  0 
pro4it,  Priaciantu  in  prima  coialruelumum  {ImL  (Jramm.,  XVIL  H)  dUigmter  oprrU  dt 
gineralea  <l  aptcialtt  Jbrmaa  Ttrum  inteBigibitiler  in  mentt  diviiut  constitiur,  antf/uam  iti 
pora  proUiTtnt,  A,  e.  in  effa:ta  per  operatloium,  qtuid  tet  dicert:  ontoa  providit  Bait  J 
qtuUittr  egertt.  guam  itlud  impUrd,  ae  n  dieercl:  nihil  impraemedilatt  stM  indiaertt*  rgil\ 
reference  lo  the  liivine  miad,  thcrerore,  Abelard  indincs  in  i^alily  10  a  forni  of  Oonc 
tuDliam,  for  tlie  adhcrcuts  of  wLich  tliere  would,  however,  no  longer  remain  aaj  log 
motive  for  limltiug  tUe  Ideas  to  univerBuls,  BJuce  God  tliinkg  bIbo  tlia  particular, 
aegucoco  wub  soon  deduced  by  Bernard  of  Puirtres  (below,  p.  397). 
'        Abelnrd  holds,  with  Augimtine,  that  of  all  iJio  ancient  pliilosopherB  the 

taught  Uia  doctrioo  moat  consonaat  witli  Christian  faith,  tlieir  One  or  Good,  the  Soaa  \rith 
\  the  ideas,  and  the  world-soiil,  being  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  three  peraoiis  of  Ui* 
Trinity;  God  the  Father,  the  Logos,  pnd  the  Holy  Ghost.  Abolard'a  eipluiation  of  tiw 
'  world-soul  as  representing  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  oRbnce,  and  was  one  of  the  poiota  In  Iho 
Bccusation  of  Bernard  of  Clairram  against  him.  In  his  DiaUclie  Abelard  indiutriouilf 
gives  prominenee  to  tlio  poiuta  of  difference  bctwMn  Iho  Platonic  doctrino  and  the  Catho- 
lic, and  iu  partiouliir  to  the  fact  that  the  aoul  of  the  world  is  represented  bb  coming  fori 
from  tlia  Nous  in  time,  whereas  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  cteroally  from  the  Father  M 
the  Son,  and  only  his  working  in  the  world  haa  had  a  temporal  beginaing,  namely,  1 
the  world  itself.  The  passage  in  the  Dialtrli'c  appears  liko  a  recantation,  for  wlticJi  n 
Cousin  (Ouii.  ined.  d^AteL,  Introd.,  p.  XXXV, )  not  without  reason  coucludea  that  t 
vorlt  was  composed  after  the  Council  of  Sena  (1140). 

If,  as  Noiuiualism  or  Indiridualism  logically  implies,  three  divine  persona  a 
Gods,  then  eae  God  ii  one  divine  persetL  Abelafd,  who  did  not  quit  the  n 
Btand'point  ae  such  (oDtwithataniilng  the  modiSiaUons  by  which  he  brought  it  ni 
Concept iialism),  but  decidedly  rejected  the  Tritheisin  of  ItuscelliDUS,  verged  by  his  d 
toward  Monarchianism  (which  reduces  the  threo  persons  to  tliree  attributes  of  God),  1 
though  he  did  not  confess  this  consequence.  Otto  of  Freislng,  a  pupil  of  Qitbertni  Pen 
liiQu«,  while  showing  how  the  theological  position  of  Abelard  resulted  from  the  yominaliaj 
which  he  hnd  imbibed  from  IloBcellliiiis,  his  Srst  teacher,  says  (De  Gettii  Frid^  I.  41)  tl 
Abelard  compared  ilic  unity  in  essence  of  Fallier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  unity  la  d 
Syllogism  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Syllo^rlsni  (mnlentiam  rrgo  tvcvm  (cit  nominm 
tensiu  /acuUatt  nan  cault  Ihiotogiae  aUmiseuii,  gvare  de  tancta  Trntilale  docmt  n 
penonof  nitnittm  nffntuans  nan  boaia  unu  afvtpiia  inter  ctkra  dixit:  ricul  rai 
propi»tl.'o.  tunmplio  et  eonetuiia.  ila  eadcm  itactiiia  at  pater  tl  JUiat  ettpiritaaea 
comparison  is  onipioycd  by  Abelard  in  the  Introd.  ad  TkeoL,  IL  p.  lOTS  ;  It  was  proballl 
•uggested  by  Aufnut,  dt  Vtra  Bd.,  13,  see  above,  p.  v)42;  but  the  introduction  ofth*  B. 
gism  into  the  coniparisou  is  the  work  of  Aliclard.  lie  often  employs,  besides,  th«  ^ 
Uonarchianlstic  comparison s  of  Augustine,  tUo  opponent  of  tlie  generic  interpretatioaortli 
Trinity. 

The  question  whether  God  can  do  more  than  he  really  does  Is  decided  by  Abelatda 
the  eSect  that  it  can  only  be  answered  in  the  aCBrmative,  when  abstraet  reforenM  la  h 
lo  Iliu  divine  power  alone;  but  that  when  the  unity  of  llie  divine  power  and  wiadoni  i^ 
considered,  It  must  he  answered  in  the  negative  (Th.  Chr.,  p.  1353  acq. ;  J^>M.  TA^td. 
Rheinw.,  p.  S3  seq.^ 

In  bis  preientaUon  of  the  doctrines  of  Ihe  Church,  the  chief  merit  of  Abelard  oonalati  fat 

his  endeavor  (o  oiaintaiD  a  certain  independence  with  regard  lo  patristic  authority.     In  Q 
bold  w^rk  "Sic  tt  yim,"  ha  makeB  the  authoritieB  neutralize  each  olhCT  by  plsdog  aid*  M 
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flide  their  mutually  contradictoiy  assertions.  Abelard  gires  indeed  rules  whereby  the  con- 
tradictions may  for  the  most  part  be  recognized  as  only  apparent,  or  due  to  the  evil  designs 
of  forgers  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  yet  enough  of  them  are  left  standing  to  force 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  only  what  is  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  is  without 
exception  and  unconditionally  true,  and  that  no  one  of  the  Church  Fathers  may  be  regarded 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Apostles.  Our  duty  Is  to  investigate,  and  for  investigation^^ 
according  to  Aristotle,  doubt  prepares  the  way  {Dubitando  enim  ad  inquisUionem  venimus^^ 
inquirendo  verUatem  perdptrnvs^  ProLf  op.  Cousin,  p.  IG).  Where  a  strict  demonstration 
cannot  be  given,  the  moral  consciousness  must  be  our  guide  (IrUrod.  ad  Th.j  IIL  p.  119: 
magis  auiem  honestis  qitam  neeesgariia  roHonibuB  tt/imtir,  quoniam  apikd  bonoa  id  semper  prin* 
ctjptum  skUuUur^  quod  ex  hanestaie  ampUus  cammeruiahtr). 

Not  inconsiderable  is  Abelard*s  merit  in  Ethics,  especially  on  account  of  his  development  1 
of  the  doctrine  of  conscience,  by  emphasizing  the  subjective  aspect  He  regards  Christian  \ 
ethics  as  a  reformation  of  the  natural  Uw  of  morals  (TlieoL  Christ,  II.  p.  1211 :  si  enim 
diUgenter  maralia  evangelii  praecepta  ctmsideremtu^  nihU  ea  aUud  quam  rt/ormatianem  legia 
naiuralia  inveniemns,  quam  aectUos  e$8e  philoaopJios  consiai).  The  philosophers,  like  the  P>an- 
gelists,  represent  the  intention  {animi  inientio)  as  the  criterion  of  morality.  They  rightly 
teach  that  the  good  hate  sin  from  love  of  virtue,  and  not  from  a  slavish  fear  of  punishment 
{ib.j  p.  1205).  The  business  of  Ethics  is,  according  t6  Abelard,  to  point  out  the  highest 
good,  as  the  aim  of  human  endeavor,  and  to  show  the  way  to  the  same  (Dialog,  inter  philci, 
Jttd.  et  Ckr,y  p.  669).  The  absolutely  highest  good  is  God*  the  highest  good  for  roan  is 
love  to  Ood,  which  makes  him  well-pleasing  to  Qod,  and  the  greatest  evil  is  to  hate  God, 
whereby  man  becomes  displeasing  to  God  (f&.,  p.  694  seq.).  The  way  which  leads  to  tha 
highest  good  is  virtue,  f.  e.,  a  will  of  which  g^oodness  has  become  a  confirmed  quality  (i&., 
p.  669  seq.;  t&.,  675:  bona  in  habUum  solidata  vohmtas).  The  ^^ habitus ^^  of  yirtue  makes 
one  inclined  to  good  actions,  Just  as  the  opposite  habitus  inclines  one  to  evil  actions  (Eth.^ 
Froly  p.  594).  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  action,  but  in  the  intention,  that  moral  good  and  evil 
reside.  In  the  broader  sense,  it  is  true,  the  word  fault  (peceatum)  denotes  any  deviation 
from  the  fitting  {quaecunque  non  oonvenienter  fadmus^  Eth.,  ch.  15),  even  when  uninten- 
tional, but  in  its  narrower  signification  it  denotes  only  a  voluntary  error.  Actions  as  such 
are  indiflbrent  Nor  is  the  propensity  to  evil,  which  belongs  to  us  in  consequence  of 
original  sin,  e.  g.^  the  merely  natural  inclination  to  anger  or  sensuality  arising  from  the 
deposition  of  the  body,  in  itself  sin.  It  is  only  the  consenting  to  evil  which  is  sin,  and 
that  because  it  implies  a  culpable  contempt  of  God  (Eth.,  ch.  3 :  non  enim  quasfiani,  sed  quo 
animo  fiant,  pensai  Deus,  nee  in  opere,  sed  in  intenHone  miritufn  cperantis  vel  laus  consistit 
Ib.y  ch.  7  :  opera  omnia  in  se  ind^fertniia  nee  nisi  pro  inteniione  agentis  vtl  bona  vei  mala 
dicenda  sunt,  non  videlicet  quia  bonum  vd  malum  sit  ea  fieri,  sed  quia  bene  vel  male  fiunt,  hoc 
est  ex  intentions  qua  eonvenit  fieri  out  minime,  lb.,  ch.  3 :  hunc  vero  consensum  proprie  pecca- 
turn  nominamuSj  hoe  est  culpam  animae,  qua  damncUianem  meretur  vel  apud  Deum  rea  sta- 
iuitur.  Quid  est -enim  iste  consensus  nisi  contemtus  Dei  et  offensio  ipsius  f  Non  enim  Deus  ex 
damno,  sed  ex  contemtu  offendipotesf),  Abelard  g^ives  special  prominence  to  the  conception 
of  conscience  (consdentia),  i;fitthe  individual  moral  consciousness  of  the  acting  subject,  as 
opposed  to  the  objective  norms  of  morality.  The  idea  of  sin,  he  affirms,  implies  not  only  a 
departure  from  what  is  morally  good  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  a  violence  done  to  the 
sinner's  own  moral  consciousness;  whatever,  therefore,  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  con« 
sciousncss  is  not  sin,  although  that  which  liarmonizes  with  one's  ov(*n  moral  consciousness 
is  not  for  tliat  reason  virtue,  unless  this  consciousness  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  coin« 
cidencc  of  the  objective  norms  with  the  subjective  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  virtue 
in  the  most  complete  sense,  which  consists  in  a  direction  of  the  will  in  aooordanoe  with 
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these  tciiidea;  and  Oie  aame  coiacidsDco  ia  Ibe  cooditioii  of  sin  ja  Ihe  most  complete  setu 
tiB  bciug  a  direction  of  the  will  in  oppoBiiion  to  tho  same  guiciea.     If.  however,  ilic  suhjec 
ive  moral  convietion  of  a  penioii  ia  erroaeous,  tlieu  llie  correspoailisg  acts  of  will  b 
perrormoiice  are,  not  iodeod  gooil,  but  Gtultf,  tliou^li  less  foultj  than  would  be  n  oourse  of 
action  in  acoordance  with  tlie  objective  norms,  but  opposed  to  tho  consnenoe  of  ihe  ag«nt 
{Eth.,  oil.  13 ;  non  at  ptceaban  nisi  contra  tvnKimluini.    Jb.,  ch.  13 :  non  ttt  ilaqut  MnIM 
botia  diccnda  quia  bona  viiietur,  nd  irtauper  quia  lalii  at  ticul  rruUmalar  guuiit  I'idiliat  illud 
wj  quod  tatdit,  ai  Dto  placcre  crtdU,  ui  h<K  irauptr  eruO'maimic  lua  na/vaquam  fiiSalvT. 
uli.  11:  lie  cl  iliot  qai  perteqitantar  Chn'slum  vrl  amu,  guos  prrarquendos  triMnml,  per  (•) 
tiaium  pttausc   dicimtu,  qui   lamm  rfraviuj  «ulpam  jwceiuMnt,  ai  a/nira  am: 
jiorccreuf).   Sin,  in  tlie  proper  and  strict  sensB  of  tbo  word,  aa  the  consenting  to  kuown  e' 
nnil  conlempl  of  God,  is  avoidable,  although  on  account  of  the  sinful  propensities,  (^iidi 
which  wc  are  obliged  lo  com  but.  it  caimot  lio  avoided  without  groat  ditDculty  [lb.,  cIl  1i 
aulem  proprie  pttealum  (nttUijtntei  tolum  Dei  conltmtum  dkajiau  paxaium,  patat  rrvera  naa^ 
KtK  tita  traiiaigi,  gmimvit  aim  maxima  dificuUale). 

The  ratioQulistic  tendency  of  Abelard  was  complained  of  by  SL  Bernard  of  CUirva 
who  affirmed  that  he  "savored  of  Ariiis  wlien  lie  apuko  of  the  Trinity"  (referring  to 
pariEOD  of  ilie  Father  and  the  Son  to  tho  genus  and  the  speciea ;  otliers  of  hia  cotoporisoti* 
are  more  SaboUian  in  spirit),  "of  Pelagius  when  he  spoke  of  grace,  and  of  Nestoriut 
when  ho  spolte  of  the  person  of  Christ"  {Epitt.  ad  Guidanrm  de  Caslello).  St.  Bernard  ai 
further,  that  "  while  he  labored  lo  prove  Pluto  a  Cliriation,  he  showed  himself  a  healLen  "J 
(Bpist  ad  papam  InnocenUam).  But  although  Abelard  was  compelled  to  recall  those  p»n 
of  Ilia  teachings  wliicb  were  in  conflict  witli  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  hia  inBue 
Lis  contemporaries  and  on  following  generaiiona  was  great  and  lasting.  By  Anselm  ni 
AbeUrd  the  dialeciiotl  fonn  wis  ineflaceably  imprsBBed  on  tlio  theology  of  ilie  UaSk 
Aljes. 

An  anonymous  Commrnlary  lo  the  De  Jnterprrlaliime,  from  which  Cousin  (fyegmau 
Phiioe.,  PhU.  Seal.)  has  published  some  eitnicts,  belongs  to  tlie  sdioo]  of  Abelard;  in  it 
logiu  is  doflned  as  doclritia  wrmonum,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  followed  by  Abelard 
himaelf  in  his  Diaiectica,  is  divided  into  docirina  iiKomplaimim,  pmpontioiHtm  <t  ifOogta- 
morum.  .  Farther  n.'moved  troia  AbeLird's  doctrine  are  tlio  contenta  of  the  treatise  Ot  Im- 
bSUcUbia,  which  Cousin  {Praym.  rhOot^  Id  ed.,  Paris,  1S40,  pp.  461-166)  has  publidwd  u 
a  work  of  Abelurd,  and  in  whidi  tlie  concepta  {yaieUteHs),  whicli  the  author  calls  also  «| 
ItUMta  or  VUU4  animi,  ure  explained  and  distinguished  from  Kiuut,  inur^iiKitiD, 
taentia,  and  rotio.  Aristotle's  Amd.  pBtter.  must  at  least  in  parta  have  been  known  (( 
author,  and  tlint  in  another  translation  than  the  Boethian.  since  in  the  Istter  lUfa  is 
lated  by  opiiuUio,  and  not  by  existimatio  (see  Prantl,  Geaeh.  da  Log..  11.  pp.  ICM.  1C6). 
coDfwpt  is  derived  bf  abstraction  froiD  tho  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  in  It  we  I 
form  without  regard  to  its  substratum  {tubjeela  materia),  or  an  undifferealialed  ei 
with  no  distinction  of  individuals  {aaluram  quamlibel  indifferenler  abtgue  nonim 
indmdaorwn  diacreUoM).  Tho  manner  in  which  wo  here  regard  tlie  object  of  d 
is  dlQerent  from  that  in  which  Ihe  object  Itself  subsists,  sbce  la  reality  Ibe  6utffinma  oi 
exists  in  the  midst  of  jndividnnl  pUirallly,  and  not  unmixed  and  by  ilseli;  aa  in 
{naaqvam  nu'in  ila  pare  mbnJifi'f.  tiait  pure  amcipiivr.  et  nulla  eit  naluru,  gnat  tndifm 
(ubiubit).  This,  however,  does  not  render  the  concept  false ;  for  it  coidd  only  be  ai 
COM  1  HiDFcived  the  object  as  being  diOcrcnt  from  what  it  really  is,  but  not  when  on 
moduM   attendendi  inlelltctilt  and  iLe  modtu  misiMraJi  of  the  ra  are  diatinguithed  tm 

The  LccBtiec  lo  which  Consln  has  given  [be  title:  Dc  Ceneriimi  cl  Spitiilna  (pnbU6lui]^,J 
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ft  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Germain  as  a  work  of  Abelard*8  in  Ouvr.  Jhed.  cPAh.^  pp.  507-650),  ii^ 
as  was  rightly  perceived  by  H.  Bitter  {Gesch,  der  Fhiloa.,  VII.  p.  363,  cf.  Prantl,  II.  p.  143 
seq.),  of  a  style  and  of  contents  such  as  preclude  our  attributing  it  to  Abelard ;  but  Bitter's 
conjecture  that  Joscellin  (or  Gauslenus) — who  was  Bishop  of  Soissons  from  1122  to  1151, 
and  of  whom  we  know,  through  John  of  Salisbury  {Afetalog.^  II.  17,  p.  92),  that  he  ^'universaU- 
iaUm  rebus  in  unum  coUeciis  attribuit  et  singulis  eandem  dtmit  "—or  one  of  his  pupils  was  the 
author,  is  also  uncertain.  In  this  work  several  doctrines  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Nominalism  and  Bealism  are  cited  and  discussed  in  an  erudite  and  acute 
manner,  all  of  which  doctrines  belong  indeed  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
scarcely  all  of  them  to  the  time  of  Abelard*s  youth  (when  Cousin  believes  the  work  to  have 
been  written).  In  distinction  from  Abelard,  the  author  of  this  work,  who  indeed  employs  in 
part  the  argpuments  of  Abelard  (p.  514),  confesses  his  adhesion  to  a  moderate  form  of  Bealism, 
by  which  the  universal  is  represented  as  not  immanent  in  the  single  individual  as  such,  but 
in  the  totality  of  similar  individuals.  Abelard  (see  above,  p.  392)  had  founded  his  Nominal- 
istic  conception  of  universals'^bn  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  universal  as  that  whose 
nature  it  is  to  bo  predicated  of  several  objects,  by  combining  with  this  definition  his  doc- 
trine that  not  things,  but  only  words  can  be  predicated  (or,  res  de  re  non  praedieatur).  But 
the  author  of  the  treatise  now  in  question  escapes  this  nomiualistic  consequence  of  tho 
above  definition  by  taking  "predicated"  in  tlie  sense  of  "principally  signified  by  tho 
predicated  word  "  {principaliter  significari  per  vocem  praedicataniy  Cousin,  p.  531) ;  but  that 
which  is  signified  is  always  something  objective,  and  in  the  case  of  tho  names  of  species, 
that  which  is  signified  principaliter  is  the  totality  of  similar  individuals.  (The  author  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  principaliter  significare  and  secondary  meanings  by  a  reference 
to  the  Aristotelian  employment  of  white  as  an  example  of  quality — reminding  us  thus  of 
Anselm's  dialogue  De  Grammatico.)  Accordingly  tho  author  defines  (p.  524  seq.)  the  species 
as  not  that  human  essence,  which  is  in  Socrates  or  any  other  individual  alone,  but  as  tho 
collected  essence  of  all  individuals  of  the  same  nature ;  the  species  is  thus  essentially  plural, 
though  one  in  name,  just  as  a  nation  is  called  one,  though  consisting  of  many  persons 
{sptciem  dieo  esse  non  iUam  essentiam  hominis  schtnu,  quo/e  est  in  Socrate  vel  quae  est  in  ab'quo 
alio  individuorwm,  sed  totam  iUam  collectionem  ex  singulis  aliis  hvjus  naturae  conjunctant,  quae 
iota  collection  quctmvis  essentialiter  multa  sit^  ab  auctoritatilms  tamen  una  spedes^  unum  universale, 
una  natura  appellatur,  sicut  popuhis  quamvis  ex  multis  personis  coUectus  sit,  unus  dicitur).  The 
individual  is  not  identical  with  the  universal,  but  when  the  universal  is  affirmed  of  the 
individual  {e.  g.,  Socrates  est  homo\  the  meaning  is  that  tho  former  inheres  in  the  latter 
(p.  533  :  omnis  natura,  quae  pluribus  inhaeret  individuis  materialiter,  species  esf).  The  usual 
denomination  of  the  genus  as  the  materia,  and  of  the  suManHaKs  differentia  as  the  former 
by  the  a<^dition  of  which  it  becomes  a  species,  is  also  fonnd  here  (p.  516  f<  aL).  Tho  matter 
of  the  individual  is  its  species  and  its  individuality  is  its  form  (p.  524 :  unumquodque  indi- 
viduum  ex  materia  et  forma  composiium  est,  ut  Socrates  ex  hominematiria  et  Socratitate  forma, 
sic  Plato  ex  simiU  materia,  sc,  homine,  et  forma  diversa,  sc.  Platonitate,  componitur,  sic  et  sin- 
gftli  homines;  et  sicut  Socratitas^  quae  formcUiter  eonstituit  Socratem,  nusquam  est  extra  Socrattm, 
sic  ilia  hominis  essentia,  quae  Socratitatem  sustinet  in  Socrate,  nusquam  est  nisi  in  Socrate). 

Bernard  of  Chartres  (bom  about  1070-1080),  William  of  Conches,  and  Adelard  of 
Bath,  who  all  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  grounded  their  teachings  on 
Plato,  but  endeavored,  in  order  not  to  come  in  confiict  with  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to 
combine  the  opinions  of  both  those  thinkers.  We  stand,  says  Bernard  of  himself  and  his 
contemporaries,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  like  dwarfs  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Platonic  Thnaeus  (in  the  translation  of  Chalcidius)  and  of  the 
Augustinian  reports .  concerning  Platonitm,  or  rather  concemiDg  Neo-Platoniam,  Bernard 
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tuppoees  matter  (hyle)  to  have  been  reduced  to  orderly  shape  bj  the  world-soul,  and  thul 
the  world-soul  issued  from  the  divine  reason  in  wliich  the  Ideas  were  oontained,  and  which 
was  itself  the  Logos  of  Ood  the  Father,  the  ntprema  divimUu,  called  also  by  Bemliard 
Ihgaion,  The  Ideas  or  format  exemplareSf  which  remain  unchanged  amid  all  the  change 
of  individual  objects  and  are  the  original  grounds  of  all  things,  exist  as  eternal  concepta 
of  genera,  species,  and  also  of  individuals  in  the  divine  reason  (Bern.,  Me^aamm^  ap. 
Cousin,  Oeuvr.  Ined,  dPAhilardj  p.  628 :  Koya  summi  et  exafqtemntissimi  Dei  est  inieOeehiB  ei 
ex  ejus  diviniiaie  na^a  mUura^  in  qua  vitae  viventis  imagineSj  notionea  (utenuu^  mundys  intel' 
kgibiUSf  rerum  cogniUo  praefinita,  Erat  igitur  videre  vebit  m  tpeculo  ternore  qtUdquid  operi 
Dei  aecretior  desUnaret  affedva,  lUic  in  gcnere,  in  specie^  m  individucUi  tingidariiate  am' 
aeripta  qmdquid  yle^  quidquid  mundttSj  qttidquid  parturiunt  elemenia,  lUie  eoDorata  tupremi 
diffito  diapunetoris  texhu  temporis^  fakUis  seriea,  diapoaitio  aaecuhrwn;  iltic  lacrymae  pcnqterum 
fariunaque  rtgum^  etc).  The  soul  [of  the  world]  is  an  Endeiychia  (ivrf  Ai;te<a  of  Aristotle) 
which  issued,  as  if  by  emanation  (velut  emanatione  dejkani),  from  the  divine  mind.  This 
soul  (p.  631)  then  gave  shape  to  nature  {ntUuram  informavify,  William  of  Conches,  who 
discusses  particular  physiological  and  psychological  problems,  avows,  in  those  cases  in 
which  Platonism  diverges  fh>m  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  adhesion  to  the  latter  (Chri»' 
Uamu  mim^  non  academicua^  ap.  Cousin,  Oeuvr.  Ined.  <PAb.^  p.  673),  especially  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  souls  (cum  Auguatino  credo  et  aentio  quotidie  nov€U  animas  non  ex 
traduce  [which  opinion  Augustine  had,  however,  not  unconditionaUy  rejected],  non  ex  aiiqua 
aubstantiOf  aed  ex  ntAtZo,  aotojuasu  creatoria  creart).  Little  as  William  of  Conches  is  disposed 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Church  Fathers  in  matters  of  physics  ('^  etai  enim  majorea  nchia, 
hominea  tamen^^  eta),  he  yet  submits  to  it  unconditionally  in  spiritual  matters  (*^m  eia,  quae 
ad  Jidem  caih.  vel  ad  inatitutionem  marum  pertinet,  non  eat  faa  Bedae  vd  aUeui  aUi  aanctorum 
patrum  eontradicere^^).  In  what  manner  the  theory  of  ideas  was  reconciled  witli  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  is  shown  by  the  work  (composed  about  1115)  of  Adelard  of  Bath,  who 
distinguished  himself  through  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history,  acquired  on  long 
journeys,  especially  among  the  Arabians,  and  who  translated  Euclid  from  the  Arabic  (of. 
Sprenger,  Mohammad,  VoL  I.,  Berlin,  1861,  p.  III.).  He  says  (ap.  Haureau,  Ph.  Sr.,  I. 
p.  225  seq.)  that  Aristotle  was  right  in  teaching  that  genera  and  species  were  immanent  in 
individuals,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the  objects  of  sensation  are,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  considered — i.  &,  according  as  we  pay  attention  to  their  indi- 
vidual existence  or  to  that  in  which  they  resemble  each  other — individuals  or  species  or 
genera,  but  that  Plato  was  also  right  in  teacliing  that  they  only  exist  in  complete  purity 
apart  from  things,  i.  &,  in  the  divine  mind. 

Walter  of  Mortaigne  (died  in  1174  while  Bishop  of  Laon),  is  mentioned  by  John  of 
Salisbury  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  doctrine  that  the  same  objects,  according  to  the 
different  condition  (atatua)  in  which  they  are  considered — i.  e ,  according  as  our  attention  is 
directed  to  their  differences  or  to  their  likeness,  to  the  indifferena  or  the  conaimHe  in  them^ 
are  either  individuals  or  species  or  genera  (Metaloj..  II.  17 :  partiuntur  iqitur  atatua  duce  Gau' 
tero  de  Mauretania,  et  PkUonem  in  eo  quod  Plato  est.  dicunt  indtviduum,  in  eo  quod  homo,  apeciem^ 
in  eo  quod  animal,  genua,  aed  aubaUemum,  in  eo  quod  aubstantia,  generaliaaimum).  This  doctnne 
is  spoken  of  by  tlie  same  author  as  no  longer  maintained  by  any  one  in  bis  time.  Abelard 
(in  the  Glosaulae  auper  Porphyrium,  ap.  Remusat,  Ah.,  II.  p.  99  seq. ;  probably  arguing 
against  Adelard  of  Bath),  and,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  the  author  of  the  work  De 
Generibwi  et  Speciebua  (Cousin,  Oeuvr.  Ined.  <PAb.,  p.  518)  had  opposed  it. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (Gilbertus  Porretanus,  called  also  Pictaviensis,  from  Poitier,  his 
native  place),  a  pupil  of  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  others,  advanced,  in  connection  with  the 
Bodthian  rendering  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  universal  {(juodnatum  eat  de pbtribug  prac 
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d&an),. the  doctrine  of  "natiye  forms"  (which  John  of  Salisbury  thus  sums  up:  univer' 
tahtatem  formia  naUvia  aUnbuU  et  in  earum  wnfcrmUaie  Idborat;  est  autem  forma  nativa, 
originaUa  exempium  et  quae  wm  in  mente  Dei  cansisUt^  sed  rebua  creatis  inhantt,  Aoee  ffraeeo 
doquio  dieitur  eidof,  habeM  ae  ad  ideam  ut  exemphim  ad  exemplar^  aensUnUs  quidem  in  re  senai' 
biU^  aed  mente  e(mcipiiur  inaenaibiUa^  ainffularia  quoque  in  ainguUa,  aed  in  omnibtta  vniveraalia), 
In  his  commentary  to  (Pseudo-)  Boethius  de  Trinitate  (Op.  Boeth.,  ed,  Basils  1570,  p.  1152), 
Gilbert  distinguishes  two  significations  of  the  word  substance :  1)  quod  eat^  aive  aubaiatena, 
2)  quo  eat,  aive  aubaiatentia*  Genera  and  species  are  generic  and  specific  subsistences,  but 
not  objects  existing  substantially  (fion  «u69(afi<  vere,  p.  1139);  subsisting  things  conptitnte 
the  being  of  their  subsistences  (rea  auhaiatentea  aunt  eaae  aubaiateniiarum),  while  the  subsist- 
ences are  substantial  forms  {/ormae  aubatantialeaj  p.  1255  seq.).  There  are  generic  and 
specific,  and  also  singular  subsistences,  which  latter  exist  always  in  only  one  individual ; 
individuals  are  distinguished  from  each  other  not  only  by  accidental,  but,  also,  by  substan- 
tial properties  (p.  1128).  The  intellect  (intellectua)  collects  (eoUigit)  the  universal,  which 
exists,  but  not  as  a  substance  (eaty  aed  non  aubatai),  from  the  particular  things  which  not 
merely  are  (aunt)  but  also  (as  subjects  of  accidents)  have  substantial  existence  (aubatant, 
p.  1138  seq.),  by  considering  only  their  substantial  similarity  or  conformity  (p.  1135  seq.; 
1252).  In  sensible  or  natural  things  form  and  matter  are  united;  the  forms  do  not  exist 
as  "  native  forms  "  apart  from  tilings  (inabatracte),  but  with  them  (roncretae) ;  the  mind  can 
by  abstraction  (abatractim)  attend  to  them  (attendere) ;  for  things  are  often  conceived  (con^ 
eipiuntur)  not  in  the  way  in  wliich  they  are,  but  in  another  way  (p.  1138).  In  God,  who  is 
pure  form  without  matter,  the  archetypes  of  material  things  {corporum  exemplaHay  p.  1138) 
exist  as  eternal,  immaterial  forms.  No  one  of  the  categories  (as  Gilbert  tenches,  with 
Augustine  and  others)  can  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  God  (p.  1154);  theological 
speculation,  which  relates  to  the  immaterial,  to  that  which  exists  abstractly,  cannot  ccn- 
form  altogether  to  the  laws  of  natural,  concrete  things  (p.  1140 ;  1173).  In  his  theological 
speculations  Gilbert  caused  scandal  by  teaching  tliat  the  one  God  in  three  persons  was  the 
one  deitaa  or  divinitaa,  the  one  form  in  God  by  which  God  is  God,  and  fVom  which  the  three 
persons  derive  their  form  (forma  in  Deo,  qua  Deua  ait,  the  forma,  qua  trea  peraonae  injor- 
meiUur),  The  subject  was  especially  discussed  at  the  Council  at  Rhelms  in  1 1 48.  Saint 
Bernard  condemned  the  distinction  between  Deua  and  Divinitaa. — The  work  of  Gilbert,  Da 
Sex  Prindpiia,  treats  of  the  last  six  categories  of  Aristotle :  actio,  paaaio,  ubi^  quando,  aitua, 
habere.  Numerous  commentaries  on  it  were  written  by  later  Scholastics.  According  to 
Gilbert,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation  (inproprio  atatu)  are  inherent  (formae  inhaerentea)  in 
the  category  of  substance,  while  the  last  six  categories  are  only  (respectu  aUeriua)  assistant 
forms  {formae  aaaiatentea)  in  connection  with  the  same  category.  The  validity  of  this 
distinction  is  quite  questionable,  especially  when  rekUio  is  reckoned  among  the  inherent 
forms,  for  relation  is  impossible  without  a  reference  to  a  second  object,  and  it  is  in  Just  this 
reference  that  it  consists ;  Gilbert  regarded  it  as  sufficient  that  the  possibility  in  general  of 
being  related  to  something  else  should  exist  in  the  object  itself.  In  this  Albertus  Magnus 
agreed  with  him ;  but  the  later  Scholastics  recognized  only  subsUnce.  quantity,  and  quality 
as  absolute  categories,  and  ascribed  to  the  seven  others  a  relative  character,  just  as  Leib- 
nitz also  recognized  as  *' determinak'ona  intemea*^  only  ^Teaaence,  la  quab%  ia  quanUU'^ 
(reducing,  however,  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle  to  five,  viz.:  substance,  quantity, 
quality,  action  and  passion,  and  relation). 

Petrus  Lombardus  (of  Lumelogno,  near  Novara,  in  Lombardy,  and  who  died  in  1164, 

•  [-SiDoe  fonni  bav«  no  teeideata.  It  eannot  b«  Mid  th«t  th«y  aubatant,  «r  sm  folMUneM.  bnt  tine* 
tber,  neverth«leM,  tubaiitunt,  they  are  trrroad  a^ihaUUnUaa  [or  MbalKencM].**  Srdiiwon  GrundHm 
4at  Gtaeh,  dar  Philoa^  %  les.  1— 7>-.] 
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while  Bishop  of  Paris)  collected  in  his  four  books  of  Sentences  various  saTings  of  the 
Church  Fathers  concerning  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  problems,  but  was  not  uninfluenced 
in  his  exposition  of  them  by  Abelard's  Sic  el  Kon  and  the  Summa  Senteniiarum  of  Hugo 
of  St.  A'ictor.     Petnis  Lombardus  treaty  in  the  first  book,  of  God  as  the  absolute  good 
{quo  fruxmur\  in  the  second  of  creatures  (quibus  %iHmur\  in  the  third  of  the  incarnation 
(which  Hugo  had  considered  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinitj  in  his 
first  book)  and  of  redemption  and  of  the  virtues,  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, as  the  signs  (aigna)  by  which  salvation  is  communicated,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world.     His  work  became  and  for  centuries  continued  in  the  schools  to  be  the  principal 
basis  of  theological  instruction.    It  was  imitated  by  some,  and  commented  on  by  very 
many.    In  the  dialectical  treatment  of  theological  questions  his  Sentences  were,  as  a  rule, 
made  the  point  of  departure.    Similar  works  were  prepared  by  Robert  Pulleyn  (died  at 
Rome  in  1150;  from  his  work:  SeatenJtiarum  libri octo^  Petrus  Lombardus  borrowed  mudiX 
Robert  of  Melun,  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  a  pupil  of  Peter  the  Lombard. 

The  orthodox  Mystics  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  Abelard's  opponent,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153) — who  valued  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  edification, 
and  held  that  to  seek  for  knowledge  on  its  own  account  was  heathenish — Hugo  of  Sl 
Victor  (1097-1141) — a  man  of  encyclopedical  erudition,  who  laid  down  the  principle, 
that  the  "  uncorrupted  truth  of  things  cannot  be  discovered  by  reasoning  " — end  his  dis- 
ciple, Richard  of  St.  Victor  (died  in  1173) — who  treated  the  faculty  of  mystical  contem- 
plation as  superior  to  imaginatio  and  ra(io— contributed  to  the  elaboration  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrine ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  really  made  the  images  of  the  fancy  of  more  account  than 
the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  they  occupied  a  position  so  foreign  and  hostile  to  philosophy, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
latter.  Walter  of  St  Victor,  a  monastic  Prior,  gave  (according  to  Bulieus,  HitL  Univ. 
Par,^  I.  p.  404,  and  Launoy,  De  var.  Arist  forty  ch.  3),  in  about  the  year  1180,  to  Abelard, 
Petrus  Lombardus,  Gilbert  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  the  name  of  .the  "  four  labyrinths  of 
France,"  affirming  that  all  of  them,  "inspired  with  the  Aristotelian  spirit,  had  treated  witk 
scholastic  levity  of  the  ineffable  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation." 

John,  of  Salisbury  in  the  south  of  England  {Johannes  Saresberienais)^  was  bom  about 
1110-20,  and  educated  in  Franco  in  the  years  1136-1148.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was  a  friend  of  Tlieobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Thomas 
Becket,  and  from  1176  till  his  death  in  1180  was  Bishop  of  Chartres.  lie  was  a  pupil 
of  Abelard,  of  Alberich,  the  anti-nominalistic  logician,  of  Robert  of  Melun,  of  William  of 
Conches,  and  Gilbert  do  la  Porreo,  and  also  of  Robert  Pulleyn  the  theologian,  and  others. 
Like  Abelard  and  Bernard  of  Chartres,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  tlicy,  he  combined 
with '  the  study  of  logic  and  theology  the  study  of  classical  authors.  He  composed  in 
1159-1160,  about  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  logic,  liis 
two  principal  works,  the  Policraticus^  i.  e.,  tlio  overcoming  of  the  inanities  (nugcie)  of  the  court 
by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  pliilosophy,  and  the  MetalogicuSy  on  the  value  of  logic,  in  which 
ho  undertook  the  defense  of  that  discipline  (hgicae  susctrpit  patrocinium,  ProL^  p.  8.  ed.  Giles). 
The  SfeUUogicus  is  full  of  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  logic  was  cultivated 
by  the  Scholastics  of  John's  time.  John  mentions  in  the  Metalogicus  (II.  17)  eight  different 
opinions  (the  eighth,  according  to  which  the  species  are  *'  maneries,''^  or  manierta^  is  akin  to 
the  seventh,  according  to  which  they  are  formed  by  the  act  of  coUigere),  and  among  them, 
as  the  third  in  order  (ader  the  doctrines  of  Roscellinus  and  Abelard),  the  conceptualistic 
(which  he  thus  expresses :  alius  veraatur  in  intdledibua  et  eos  duntaxat  genera  dicet  ease  et 
species',  sumunt  enim  occasionem  a  Cicerone  et  BoeOito^  qui  AristoteUm  hudant  auctorem  quod 
haee  credt  et  dici  dtheant  notiones  [Cicero  appeals  only  to  the  authority  of  "  Graaci^"'  by  whom 
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the  Stoics  are  to  be  understood] ;  eat  oitfem,  vt  qfunif  noUo  ex  ante  pereepta  forma  eujttsquB 
ret  cognitio  enodaHone  indigene,  et  aUbi:  notio  eet  qtUdam  inteUechu  et  eimplez  ammi  conceptio; 
eo  ergo  d^fleditur  qwidqtUd  scriptum  eat^  ut  inteUectus  ant  notio  univereahum  univtrsalitatem 
datuiai).  John  does  not  avow  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  eitlier  of  these  doctrines,  but 
shows  himself  everywhere  most  favorably  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert ;  he  conceives 
the  ftniverealia  to  be  essential  qualities  or  forms,  immanent  in  things  and  separated  f^om 
them  only  by  abstraction,  and  he  contests  the  hypothesis  of  independent  Ideas  existing 
apart  from  Grod.  For  the  rest,  in  reference  to  this  question  he  for  the  most  part  expresses 
himself  as  in  doubt  (MetaL,  II.  20 :  qui  me  w  hie  quae  aunt  dubitabiUa  aaptenti,  aeademicum  eaae 
pridem  profeaaus  aum).  He  holds  it  to  be  unfitting  to  spend  too  much  time  on  problems  of 
tfiis  kind  or  to  devote  all  one's  life  to  them  alone,  and  charges  even  Aristotle  with  subtilizing 
(argutiaa,  FoUcr.,  IIL  3 ;  VII.  12  etoL);  Aristotle,  he  says,  was  piore  convincing  in  his  argu- 
ments against  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  the  demonstration  of  his  own,  and  was  by  no 
means  infallible  and,  as  it  were,  ^^aacroaanciua'*  (MetaL,  III.  8;  IV.  2*7).  John  had  too 
often  wen  how,  in  the  defense  of  an  opinion,  all  other  passages  from  tlie  authorities  were 
violently  accommodated  to  the  one  passage  from  which  the  opinion  in  question  had  been 
derived,  not  to  feel  scandalized  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  permitted  such  proce- 
dures. He  therefore  demands  that  heed  be  paid  to  the  changes  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
that  perfect  uniformity  in  expression  be  not  always  expected.  He  also  admits  the  real 
difference  in  opinion  and  even  the  errors  of  the  ancient  masters,  without,  however,  com- 
prehending their  differences  as  phases  of  the  development  of  philosophic  thought.  In 
opposition  to  the  fVuitless  contentions  of  the  schools,  John  lays  great  weight  on  the  ^^ulikj** 
and  especially  on  whatever  furthers  moral  progress.  All  virtue,  even  that  of  the  heathen, 
is  derived  from  divine  illumination  and  grace  (PoUcraLy  III.  9).  The  perfect  will  is  i|i 
God's  sight  equal  to  the  act ;  yet  works  furnish  that  evidence  which  God  requires  of  our 
perfect  will  (IhUer,,  V.  3 :  probatio  dilectionia  exhibitio  cperia  eai).  John's  practical  stand- 
point is  that  of  rigid  ecclesiasticism. 

Alanus  (**ab  InauUa^^)  (died  a  monk  at  Glairvaux,  about  1203)  wrote  in  five  books,  De 
Arte  aive  de  ArtieuUa  IXdei  Cathoticoiej  in  which  he  sought  to  confirm  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  by  rational  grounds.  Setting  out  from  general  propositions 
in  regard  to  causation  (such  as  quidquid  eat  cauaa  cauaae,  eat  etiam  cauaa  cauaati;  omnia  cauaa 
aulfjecti  eat  etiam  cauaa  accidentia  [nam  accidena  habet  eaae  per  aubjectum] ;  nihil  semit  ipaum 
eompoauit  vet  ad  eaae  produxit  [nequit  enim  aHquid  eaae  priua  aemet  ipao],  etc),  he  presents, 
following  essentially  the  order  of  the  Senteneea  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  in  tlie  first  book  the 
doctrine  of  God,  the  One  and  Triune,  the  sole  cause  of  all  things;  in  the  second,  the 
doctrine  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  and  f^-will ;  in  the  third,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  restoration  {reparatio)  of  fallen  man ;  in  the  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life. 
Alanus  had  known  the  book  on  Causes  {Liber  de  Cauaia),  which  is  founded  on  Keo-Platonio 
theses  and  came  to  the  Scholastics  through  the  Jews. 

Amalrich,  of  Bena  in  the  district  of  Chartres  (died  while  teaching  theology  at  Paris, 
In  1200  or  1207),  and  his  followers,  among  whom  David  of  Dinant  was  the  most  distin- 
guished,  philosophized  in  a  sense  somewhat  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  ap- 
proaching to  Pantheism.  Their  doctrines  were  condemned  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  tlie  Synod  of  Paris  in  1209,  and  at  tlie  Lateran  Council  called  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  1215,  and  their  writings,  as  also  the  work  of  Erigena  and  the  Fhyaica  of  Aristotle, 
and  afterward  also  the  Aristotelian  Mek^hyaiea,  which  seemed  to  favor  their  doctrines,  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  (cf.  below,  g  98).  Amalrich  taught  (according  to  Gerson,  Ik  Con- 
cordia Metaph.  cum  Log,,  IV.)  the  identity  in  some  sense  of  the  Creator  with  the  creation. 
2f 
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God  ixaM  the  one  easence  nf  all  crcottires.    The  IdeuB  posBeased  creative  power,  till; 

they  were  tlieBieelves  created.     All  that  was  divisible  anil  cbungeable  would  n 

ialo  God.     David  of  Dinunt  composed  a  book  enlilled  La  Timiii  (iL  c,  dt  liir 

wliich  b»  souglit  to  demonstrate  that  God  aud  the  original  inutler  of  the 

Nous  were  ideutiesl,  since  they  all  corresponded  with  the  liighcst  (toast  obitnct)  o 

whiclk  can  be  rormed ;  if  thej  were  diverse,  there  must  exist  above  them  some  hi( 

common  element  or  being-,  !□  whidi  tliej  agreed,  and  then  this  would  be  God  ai 

Hod  ih(j  origiiiul  ninller  (Allwrt,  JL,  Banana  Tk.,  I.  4.  20).     The  principal  sourt?ei  Tni 

which  lliin  extreme  Realism  was  derived,  were  (io  addition  to  the  Alhigensina   lieresv, 

which  was  founded  on  Manicheism   and   Paulicianiem)  the  works  of  John  Scottu  anil 

IHonjsLUB  Aroopngita;  but  at  least  David  of  Dinant,  and  probablj  Amalricli  also,  had 

made  use  of  the  Mflaphyiia  and  Phyaia  of  Aristotle — on  which,  together  with  bis  Etkic^ 

Trom  this  time  forward  the  development  ot  SeholasticiBm  depended — and  David  ot  DinanI 

had  very  probably  made  use  of  the  "  Fowl  Vitac  "  of  Avicebrou  (lin  Gebirel,  see  below, 


gsi)- 


§  95.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  traDsformation  of  the  Schgl 
philoaopliv  after  the  end  of  the  twelfth  eenturj'  and  its  devetopueii) 
into  tlie  highest  perfection  attainable  tor  it,  were  that  acquaintance 
with  all  the  works  of  AriBtotle,  f()r  which  the  Sc-holustic  philoBopLera 
were  indebted  to  the  Arabians,  the  Jews,  and,  at  a  later  time,  to  the 
Greeks,  as  also  their  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  those  men 
bj  whom  Aristotle  was  thus  made  known  to  them.  Among  tho 
Greek  ChristianB,  after  the  suppression  of  Neo-PlatoniBtn  hy  the 
decree  of  Justinian  (529),  and  when  the  heterodox  influence  of  this 
philosophy  on  Christian  theologians  (as  illustrated  by  Origen  and  his 
pnpils)  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  gained 
constantly  in  authority,  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  which  was  first 
employed  only  by  heretics,  being  finally  employed  also  by  the  ortho- 
dox in  their  theological  controvere'es.  The  school  of  the  Syrian  ISeb- 
torians  at  Edessa  (afterward  at  Nisibis)  and  the  medico-philoBophical 
school  at  Gaiidisapora  were  principal  seats  of  Aristotelian  studiee; 
through  them  the  Aristotelian  pliiloeophy  was  coninmnicsted  to  the 
Arabians.  The  Syrian  Monophysites  also  participated  in  the  stndy 
of  Aristotle,  especially  in  the  schools  at  B«saina  and  Einnearin. 
Johannes  Fhiloponus,  a  Monophysite  and  Tritheist,  and  Johannes 
Damascenua,  an  orthodox  monk,  were  Christian  Aristotelians,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  scholastic  fashion,  employed  the  logic  and  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle  as  aids  to  the  systematic  presentation  of  tlie 
Btriclly  orthodox  faith.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  all  stndjes 
were  on  the  decline  in  the  Orient ;  yet  the  tradition  of  them  was  pre- 
eerved.      In   the  eleventh   century   Michael   Psellos   and   Joliannea 
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Italns  difltiDguished  themBclves  especially  as  loricians.  From  the 
centuries  next  following  several  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle 
and  some  minor  works  on  other  philosophers  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Greeks,  particularly  after  the  taking  of  ^ 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  brought  to  the  nations 
of  the  West  that  increased  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  which,  in 
the  department  of  philosophy,  gave  rise  to  the  struggle  between  Aris- 
totelian Scholasticism  and  the  newly-arising  Platonism. 

The  philoiophy  of  the  Qntrk»  in  th«  Middle  Agee  !•  dieeuieed  bj  Jee.  Brncker  (/Kel.  erit  phiUm^  VoL 
III^  Leipeie,  1748,  pi>.  fi82-AM),  mhI,  in  later  timea,  with  ipfcial  reference  to  logic,  bj  Carl  Prantl  {Gitek, 
tUr  Logik,  U  p.  M8  aeq^  uid  11^  pp.  Sei-296).  K.  R«nan  (Parla,  1802)  haa  written  of  the  Peripatetic  phlloM>- 
phy  among  the  Syriani.  Ct  O.  HuAsann,  J)«  hermetuuHeis  apud  Syrot  Arittoteleit  {JHm.  Ina^.\ 
Berlin,  18«& 

The  Aristotelian  logic  was  already  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  authority  in  Uie 
school  of  Origen.  Gregory  of  Kazianzen  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Orgatum  (see  Prantl, 
Gt8€h.  cL  L.y  I.  p.  657).  But  at  first  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  studied  more  by  here* 
tics  than  by  Orthodox  Christians.  The  Platonic  doctrines  were  more  allied  to  those  of 
Christianity  and  were  more  highly  esteemed,  yet  in  proportion  as  theology  became  a  scho- 
lastic science  the  Aristotelian  logic  was  more  highly  prized  as  an  orqwnion. 

Together  with  Nestorianism,  Aristotelianism  found  acceptance  in  the  fifth  century  among 
that  part  of  the  Syrians  who  dwelt  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  school  at  Edessa. 
The  oldest  document  of  this  philosophy  among  the  Syrians  is  a  commentary  on  ArisL  d$ 
Jnierpr.^  by  Probus,  a  contemporary  of  Ibas,  who  was  Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  translated  the 
commentaries  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsueste  on  certain  books  of  the  Bible.  The  same  Probus 
wrote  also  commentaries  on  the  AwU,  Pri.  and  Soph,  EL  In  489  the  school  at  Edessa  was 
broken  up  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  on  account  of  the  Nestorianism  which  pre- 
vailed in  it,  and  the  persons  implicated  fled  to  Persia  and  spread  there,  under  the  favor  of 
the  Sassanidae,  their  religious  and  philosophical  doctrines.  Out  of  the  remains  of  the 
sdiool  at  Edessa  arose  the  schools  at  Nisibis  and  Oandisapora,  the  latter  being  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  medicine  (Acaderma  HippocraHca),  King  Chosroes  of  Persia  took  a 
lively  interest  in  thn  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Men  educated  in  the  school  at 
Oandisapora  became  afterward  teachers  of  the  Arabs  in  medicine  and  philosophy.  liSter, 
but  not  with  less  zeal  than  the  Nestorians,  the  Syrian  Monophysites  or  Jacobites  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Aristotle.  At  Resaina  and  Kinnesrin  in  Syria  existed  sdiools 
in  which  the  AristotAlian  philosophy  was  dominant  This  study  of  Aristotle  began  in  the 
sixth  century  with  Sergius  of  Resaina,  who  translated  Aristotle's  works  into  the  Syriac 
language.  In  codices  of  the  British  Museum  there  exist  by  him  (according  to  R^nan,  De 
PhUot,  Perip,  apud  Syro9^  p.  25) :  Log,  iraciatus^  Liber  de  eausis  univtrai  juxta  merUtm  Aria- 
totdis,  quo  demofutrakar  univernmi  drcukan  ^ficerej  and  other  works.  Among  the  men 
educated  at  Xinnesrin,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  who  translated  theological  and  philosophical  works 
from  Oreek  into  Syriac,  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  his  translation  of  the  Categ,  of  Aristotle 
is  stiU  extant  in  MS. 

Concerning  Johannes  Grammaticus  or  Philoponus,  see  above,  %  87,  pp.  347, 349,  and  con- 
cerning Johannes  Damascenus,  i&.,  pp.  347, 352.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Patriarch  Photius  distinguished  himself  by  his  comprehensive  erudition ;  his  BttUoOuca  (ed, 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1824)  contains  extracts  fVom  numerous  philosophical  works.  His  work 
CD  the  Aristotelian  Categories  exists  in  MS. 
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Michael  F»eUui  (bom  A.  D.  1030)  wroM  nn  Intndiuslion  to  Phihtophi/  (prtatad  T«nM« 
1B32,  sad  Paris,  1341),  a  book  on  the  opinions  of  Ihe  phUoaophere  coucerning  tbo  knI 
(Paria.  1S18,  elc),  and  bIbo  commenlBries  on  the  Quingne  Voca  or  Vorpbytj  and  AristMlv'a 
Oateginia  (Venice,  1532;  Paris,  1641)  and  Aristolle^B  Dc  InlerprrlaUcme  (Venice,  IKB/* 

A  foun^r  contemporary  snd  rival  o[  Pscllus  Dod  his  EUcPouor  in  the  digniljr  of  a 
iTurof  pii/KTd^ui'  wM  Johannes  lUlus,  nulhor  of  oommenlarica  on  the  De  Inbrpr.  of  Aria- 
totle  and  on  the  first  futir  books  of  the  Topka,  and  the  author  otao  of  other  logics!  rorl:*, 
whloh  ore  preserved  in  MS.  (see  Pranll,  Gach.  der  Lag.,  II.  p.  394  seq.).  A  wmlemtioratj 
of  Johannes  Italus  was  Uicbacl  Kpliesjua,  who,  liko  E»9lratiiis,  Mctropolitsn  of  Kian 
ia  the  twelfth  cenlurj,  and  others,  wrote  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  Orycmna  of 
Ariatotlo. 

Id  llio  flrat  half  and  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cenlurj  lived  Nicephortia 
mydea,  author  of  an  'Etti™^^  ^oj^in^r  (published  by  ThomaH  Wegelin,  Augsbur;;,   \tllA\ 
(The  Greek  voea  memcn-ialei  for  the  ay llogiatic  modes,  with  the  exnption  of  the  Thetv 
phrastio  modes,  are  found  also  in  this  'Eirrro/u?,  although  only  written  on  the  ~~ 

the  H35.,  no  mention  l>eing  made  of  tliem  in  the  text;   they  were,  therefore,  probal 
added  by  later  handa,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  words  Barbara,  «tc,}.      An   Jndiridi 
termed  Georgiiis  Aneponymus  wrote  likewiea  about  the  aame  time  a  competwUi 
Aristotelian  logic  (printed  at  Augsburg  in  IGOO). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  compendium  of  logic  by  Geoi 


■  To  blm  nlw  ■■  ucribfid  a  ov 
til/jvniv  Jrumiui'  (nlllnl  \>J  Ellu 
•lltHIlDM  ot  Ihs  npi  iptiiinivi  lit  I 
npiaa  ntAriit.;  (ha  Ti^tiea  nrr  glv 


theThacv  | 

inarfi&^^^d 
^probaU^H 
■ndirida^^H 

rGvorgin^H 


ip«nillnRi  at  Lnglc.  bMring  th«  till*:  Inv^ti- 
Ehlnger,  Wltianlxrr.  3Ufi\  whlcb  rrprnriua'a  tn  flra  mttlaa* 
rliloll(.  Oie  ItaffOfi  nl  Porp^jTT.  viA  lh»  Ourj-  AitaL  iW*f*  tsi 
nin  tbi-lnBHifurmloirbicbBvittalni(lti4U>in>;  lb>/  uvfolWaai^ 

Aoompl-^le  luinmarr  or  tha  njntfdU  of  tbl>  Jlrwi/irii  Ii  ^Trn  Ij;  Pnnll,  CttA  dtr  tag,  II.,  f p.  U^-)IK 

lite  inApn-^aX,  t  tha  nalvenol  napiUva,  i  tlie  partlflolitr  aflJrmntlTp.  jiail  a  tlie  porllfn^Br  najpiltrajadria'au 
The  voeti  nHmoFialat  titca  rat  Iha  («ir  ibM  modci  uf  lbs  Bm  Bpin.  »n>  THfuian.  iwh.  »rti*fc 
nxiu^:  flir  tba  fits  Than phraitlD  iniidei  utlha  MinalIgiin(iiBti>f  ■lilcliinwli'Bn>lcmi>(nn»^  tb*toar4 
flpin) :  YMvifitfi'.  itsfi,  xat""-  *ili*'t<.  "ait :  tot  tbc  ftmr  mndi'i  vt  Ibo  >r<wa>1  flfrura ;  rir^ft.  mi^rjf, 
■urpui*,  ijc"*"'-  '"^  ""  ''"  ■""('•  ot  »<>  ll'lril  flfDm:  fn«i,  wttratit,  icuu.  Mm'ii.  (M*^  * <!■■•■  ai 
((C  Fnnll.  0uiiA.i{ar  Z<v.,  11.  p.  Ha  ■»!.):  the  Lidn  livleliuia  OHit  IbiIhiI  tbaCunlHu  wonli:  Barlw^ 
dlarwt.  DirtI,  ^arln.  aic.  Tlia  dlHuuluD  uf  «iM<w.'a  unil  *n«m,  fUtA  tu  lhr>  Ih(  chapm  if  Ik* 
T1i|i<an.  Ainni  •  part  of  tba  ifnelriiia  whinb  later  Latin  liigldani  war*  ■ceulom'il  tu  pnMBt  uixbr  llH 
tlUa  'Dt  TtenlBorum  iVoprMnflbH^"  anil  In  icliirb  Ibvy  C"'>  tb*  auna  uT  Mnlern  Ijiina  ( TWdMna 
JToiffnianinr),  In  diallnellun  tnrnt  llie  Inula  Ininiinltlail  [rum  auElrnt  Iliiiatl/jv<n' '*'>"7*">' 
FMItit  vu  n-illr  Dit  ngiliar  of  thli  iO•«^^^%.  K  br.wavar,  rarj'  >b>i>bimi.  tn  ■  msnarcrlpt  af 
BOW  It  Manleh  (f.wniert/ »|  Angibiinr),  Bpinrentlj  uf  i)ie  ftmrtwniliffl'niury,  ih< 

fdllad  the  work  aa  one  of  MIcbHl  reellai.    Dot  In  oibrr  mannHriptt  (ba  oorit  l>  nllrd 

the  lasted  ouupeniliBm  of  IVlnii  III<i<witu  (HH  bf  !•>«.  f  IW).  Oenr^Di  SibolnriUB  (ica  belnw,  VsL  fL 

beln(  named  u  the  timitlnlnr.    The  niiM  of  Iba  UantlWor  l>  m-bablj  InojmTllj'  flren,  Dw  Iba  Ml 

MS  liBODldthat  lIcnnMnnrlrhaTabean  I»nel>lti1  IWin  IlioLatTn  w<>rk,nnlT>i  II  wan 

lator  (Mr.  Uulinqa  Planadei.  «ba  tlvail  ibonl  lUfl),    rnnti  rtfarda  th«  Cumpiiitlli 

■■UQ*  M  a  tBioilnll..n  nf  Ihe  «^"pW»  "^  IVIIni,  irblla  Tal.  Homi  an.!  Cbarlei  Tbnroi 

CamiH-1>  <if  lo  doL  thaw  •(III  rfioalna  iha  qai-illdn  ni  |.>  the  nrljln  nf  Iba  new  In* leal 

worumprepWanrtftM*  (which  nriW!  In  tenanJ  IWm  Ihe  Wm.llnf  of  l.>g»eMMl  (rai 

attef,.  a,r  iJv..  II.  p.  SB9.  and  111  p.  IS;  alw  "Mi-^/iatl  Pt^hu  mtl  Ptlnu  Ab^iaoi,  <M< 
(<«ff.  Lflpa,  1M7,"  •nd,  "B  the  olhar  hand.  Tel.  !!»-,  In  the  "  llirmct.-  I1-,  IMI.  p.  lU  tcq . 
ThnmLIn  the  ff*™*  nrmtAA-ffljae.it.  ..  X,  J«;fl*r  J  fti.mt/R  liW.  N' i«l-Ml,  »nJ  K«.  UaWnrf 
'  lb*  A«*ix  OIHjti*  IkiT  I  MI. 
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Pachymeres  has  been  preserved :  it  is  entitled  *Entrofn^  t^c  ^ApurroriXovc  7joytK^  (printed 
at  Paris,  1548),  and  follows  closely  the  Aristotelian  Orgamm,  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Theodorus  Metochita  wrote  paraphrases  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  works  on  Plato  and  other  philosophers  (Fabric.,  BtbL  Gr.^  Vol  IX.).  In  the 
period  next  succeeding,  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  pursued  with  zeal  by  the 
Graeks. 

§  96.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  was  only  a  form  of| 
Aristotelianismy  tempered  more  or  less  with  Keo-Platonic  conceptions/ 
The  medical  and  physical  science  of  the  Greeks  and  Greek  philosophy 
became  known  to  the  Arabs  especially  under  the  rule  of  the  Abassidaa 
(from  A.  D.  760  on),  when  medical,  and  afterward  (from  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Almamum,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century)  philo- 
sophical works  were  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  and  Arabic  by 
Syriac  Christians.  The  tradition  of  Greek  j^hilosophy  was  associated 
with  that  coigbination  of  Platonism  and  Anstotelianism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  last  phUosophers  of  antiquity,  and  with  the  study 
by  Christian  theologians  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  as  a  formal  organon 
of  dogmatics ;  but  in  view  of  the  rigid  monotheism  of  the  Moham 
medan  religion  it  was  necessary  that  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics, 
and  especially  the  Aristotelian  theology,  should  be  more  fully  adopted 
among  the  Arabs  than  among  the  Keo-Platonists  and  Christians,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  union  among  the  former  of  philosophical 
with  medical  studies  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  science  should 
be  studied  by  them  with  especial  zeal.  \  Of  the  Arabian  philosophers 
in  the  £asty  the  most  important  were  Alkendi,  who  was  still  more 
renowned  as  a  mathematician  and  astrolc^r,  Alfarabi,  who  adopted 
the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  A^cgmia,  the  representative 
of  a  purer  Anstotelianism  and  a  man  who  ibr  centuries,  even  among 
the  Christian  scholars  of  the  later  mediaeval  centuries,  stood  in  the 
highest  consideration  as  a  philosopher  and,  still  more,  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  and  finally  Algazel,  who  maintained  a  philosophical  skep- 
ticism in  the  interest  of  theological  orthodoxy.  The  most  important 
Arabian  philosophers  in  the  WeH  were  Avempace  (Ibn  Badja),  Abu- 
bacer  (Ibn  Tophail),  and  Averroes  (Ibn  Boschd).  Avempace  and 
Abubacer  dwell  in  their  works  oiTthe  idea  of  the  independent  and 
gradual  development  of  man.  Abubacer  (in  his  '^  Natural  Man  '*) 
develops  this  idea  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  positive  religion, 
although  he  affirms  that  positive  religion  and  philosophical  doctrine 
pursue  the  same  end,  namely,  the  union  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  divine.     Averroes,  the  celebrated  commentator  of  Aristotle,  inter 
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prcta  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  respecting  the  active  and  tlie  ikusito 
intellect  in  a  Bense  which  ib  nearly  pantheistic  and  which  excladee  the 
idea  of  individual  immortality.  He  ndmitg  the  exiatouce  of  onljr  one 
active  intellect,  and  affirms  that  this  belongs  in  coniuion  to  tiie 
,whole  human  race,  that  it  becomea  temporarily  particularized  in  in- 
tividaals,  bnt  that  each  of  its  emanations  becomes  finallj  reab- 
irbed  in  the  original  whole,  in  which  alone,  therefore,  they  pocMOi 
immortality. 

Tht  phlliiuph}>  of  ibe  Anbi,  ud  tqwclnllj  Ihi  Anlilui  ItuiUlon*  of  Ariit 
lloliuDmtd  nl  SidulirHUDltillcd  l  a.  1133)  In  hli  HUUrr;  al  leUgloul  • 
Anbt,  writtro  In  Anbic  snU  iidlud  bj  W.  CDRta^  Londan.  IMl-lB— Oi 

Kills,  lUiO-Dl.    Oo  the  Htnn  lul^lect  AbnlfUiglni  (oT  ih>  iblnHnili  «ntDi7).  J/itt.  Dyn-iM.  (Oitari.  lOUi,i 
and  other  ArabtiD  KbnUnbsT*  writltn,  uid  *tia  tbs  rullwlii;  suttion :  UqcUds,  lUdarb  tmlirfniaii^l 
Tuii,  lesi.  p,  m  trq. :  Ciundat.  D,  barbarMm  ArUbiMUi  wnianUxH.  np«d  Fabr..  Mht.  Gr,  x.  IlL. 
H)l  Mq..  id.  Eultu.  cL  I.,  p.  Ml  Mq, ;  Draekcr,  Uitl.  OriL  Pliilet^  ItL,  Ldpi.  1T4S,  i>p.  I-Mtl  (Bncksr :' 
ptrtlilaUrlT  U«u  UtlnviiiMfi  ud  Ibo  blilorlan  roouckc,  bsl  sUn  eoptet  m%Bj  Ciblr* 
VDTlbf  Leo  Aft-lAnuA);  Bclj^kr,  i)ri  pHnMpitn^  mttkammadanik,  qui  ant  ah  trviUien 
lUttrarutn  it  HtUralarun  darutruni,  Lrlpt  \-M;  CmM.  JHbUotlltca  ArabieihM-pana.XaaM,  Ka-. 

rnr-'«e-  aotllitff,L\L,lW.p.tit;  fnltf.  tdlt  Aritl.  gaam  curatil  SuXU.  I.  U  ZoclbrMUa.  1^1. 
p,*1bHq.:l'amii)L,Ab«cu  rX  t^/raiU  du  manii-a:  dt  la  bibL  naL.  t.VLp.8«:  de  Sser.  3lim.mr 
roi^nc  if(  la  (llfMifiii^  f*di«  .ImAw  I^iit,  IMA;  JoL  rod  Usmnigr  Id  lb< /><«>■.  £UUni(iM>irM«i 
ISIS,  ISI*.  ISM,  ISU,  onl  iipHlillf  In  tiui.  Itl-ICS,  whieli  ecntiln  a  itautl  Wattf  uf  Arabltn  matxdif  >lai 
A  Tholueli,  Dt  cf,  qunm  Graica  phtlatophia  in  V,io:iviam  Itwi  JfaiammidoKoruni.  han  ^mdatmm 
mrtiur(t,paH.  t^  Ilimb.  ISSS;  F,  WHilnihld,  M<  JtnifHirfM iftr  Arutt;' inul <Jlr«  /jArvr. GSiunren. 
inr,  (;«iAir*ranii.  JerX*,  GStUDgcD.  ISU;  Aii«.  Scbtnaiden.  Denm.  phllet.  Amt„  Ihvii.inCud 
AW(  <Hr  It  tenia  phlloiBplilpiti  cAo  In  Jrabet,  Pull,  1M3  (wbire  jurtlculu'T)'  tbe  UnlrkalUunlR  « 
pblloKpblalnr  Uwulnglini ind  (he  phllouphrr  At;«iell  iro  Uruti  nf);  Flugil.  JM  anilAcit  triittwmm 
grom.  iiiUrpriUlmt.  Mvluiiii,  ISI  I -.J.  O.  Wenrlch,  De  aiielrtriim  graiairaBt  (wWanVbwd  i  ninmmlm  If 
Igrlaeii.  arabialt.  erntaiiaoU,  ptrttiHti/at.  Ulpi.  IM9 ;  Dariliiaii.  Mm.  mir  In  ]Mlaii.  d-Anttat*  tAt*  If 
AratM.  enrlt.  18M (In  Compt-nnd. dt  rncad.,\.\.)-.  Ultier.  G-ch-dtr  PMlat^  VII.  pp.  «iS^aOna Till. 
pp.  l-m:  llsnriam  /%  &„  I.  pp.  SCS-WO;  T.  tlunner-PursiUII,  CmHI.  dir  arab.  iM*rat^,\<ak. 

I.-VIL.Tf*i>oi,15»WM;:  "  "f "r  —  -  -J-  -J-   -j-....°j— -  ---■-  .»i°  J  ..-..J  ..  ....-^   "°T-jri 

d«  jiAUiMd^ff JhIh  i(  omtr.  rvV^""'  '''•  "^nria  mModlfpi**  <t*  bt  wunM  •<•  •!*  >}(  Jaiaw^a  An 
etbinil,dllArlctbivn,tU..dH  norfoH  m-  Ih  jiHrKip>iHzj'AnciM/>tMiirvb«f« 'mipi  tfttiMiua,(l  ma 
HfiifM  htidariqut  (/(  lit  pKUimiphIt  cha  la  Jiiift.  I^irlh  1S»;  ef,  liU  iniela  on  Iht  Arabn,  KmM, 
nraM.  Giaall.  lin-SadJa.  Ilm  Botr\d.  Ibn-SKia,  In  ibe  MMomnairt  d«  mtrtum  pbiiat^  ruia^  IMI4t; 
Tt.mtift\c\.  Der  Strttt  Z«-Ucken  Mmtcktuid  7:t(<i-(oB  Anblin  puini  of  thi  Unlh  unlur;),  Ml  fMH- 
rantdwu-nmg  mut  yuhirpMI.  dtr  Arabtr  Im  nhnlm  Jatrhmultrt  atu  ditt  ScAii/I*n  dtr  laamm 
BFidtr  UblfalU,  Btrlln.  IMI.  DU  ImaOitntaUiiokf)  /VopudnMt  dtrArahir,  Berlin,  13C&,  ud  U«  Zapfk 
tMd  Ptyellaloffit  dtr  Arabtr  fin  la  J<lArA  «nM  f«r..  Lclpilo.  tSOS,  ind  llrlnr.  Btclnrr.  J>f«  JTotOfMan* 
odtf  frHdvJarim Idam  alt  rarUiffir dtr tdavUeht*  Jiognatiirr tout  Pbllataplit*,  lUtut trMKini , 
Aim.  n  eamatCi  JVhkMiT.  LelpilP.  isrjt.  Ct  ilio  E.  n.  1-iliiicr,  (XentuI  JffUcUm,  a  (noHM  on  Ma 
Siifflitle  and  PHttarlan  ThmtoiAy  i^  tht  Pmlant.  eaapUed  frma  naUtt  tir%nitt,  london,  IWti 
pnW  Uakel,  PMIot^'ltiUt  nut  </«•  IC  •/^'ArA.  bit  <f«*  Jr<>^iiune.faH>i-ii  iiwi  ./IhJik,  Nikcl,  IMt; 
Knmgr,  Oac/ilMt  dir  Himtlttniltn  tJiti,  da  IiUtm,  Lelpils,  ISItS. 

Of  Alkesdl  writs  Abullbnclo*.  In  h'l  nUt.  Df/iiul,  t^;  and,  nmnng  iha  modnnu.  t^ekmuel 
ntliiuL.Kl«:  nrmker,  ffiitf.  or«.  r<A»<H..  III.,  Lvlpilc  ITU.  pp.  «8-« 

VIbUDfeM,  GfA.  dirarah.  AtrtU  and  A'atioffrtc/Ur.  OSttlninn,  1S«U,  p.  H  Hq.;  »chn>Sld«t«, 
nrlatealapkUet  eA«  to  Am/'M,  p.  ISI  Hq, ;  fUiiritu,  J>A  &.  L,  p.  sa  Hq.  (' 
tUMlort  In  Iha  poHoe*  rrfertrd  to  tnm  Ot  ThieUlf  dt  tnvrlhtt  pMniopAar 
WDlurr.iIllti^iliUitEln  MS.);  G.  YMte^l,  Al-Ktndl,  giruntHl  "drr  Philoiopli  dtr  Arabir,-  ttn  n 
Ittntr  till  i-nd  mJiih  V-Mii.  Leiptif,  ISST  (In  the  Abk.  /Or  dlt  Kiuuli  da  Ifarsml'inda, 
lb*  Onnian  Orlioial  Soililr.  Vol  L  Nu.  t),  la  Hblqb  (i-p.  Kt-U)  iba  titlei  vt  (ha  two  bund) 
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£rt  work!  of  Alkradl  are  enumermted  m  glTen  In  the  Fihritt;  and  Monk,  In  the  JXeL  dei  Sc  Ph^  «.  «i 
Kendl,  and  Mtiangfy  pp.  88^-Ml. 

On  Alfarabi,  ef.  among  otbera  Gaslri,  BibL  Ardb.-BUp^  I.  p.  190;  Woatonfeld,  Gueh,  dtr  arah, 
AenU  und  Katutf^  p.  A8  seq. ;  Behmdldera,  Docum.  philot.  Arab^  p.  15  seq. ;  Monk,  PM^  §.  «.  Farabi^ 
«nd  MilangM,  pp.  841-858;  two  of  hit  works  were  printed  In  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1888,  Yis. :  De  SeientiU 
and  i>e  JnUUeetu  tt  JnUUteto  (the  latter  published  alio  with  the  works  of  Arlcenns,  Venice,  1495) ;  in 
addition  to  these  8chm5ldcrs  pires  two  others,  Abu  ITaw  Al/aralii  de  rtbv9  itvdio  Arivtotelieae 
philo90ph4ae  praemitttndU  commentaUo  (pp.  1T-25X  sod  Abu  Satr  AlJarabH/ontet  gtutMiionum  (pp. 
48-58).  A  considerable  nnmber  of  citations  trcm  Alflirabini  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Albertos 
Magnas  and  others.    Moritz  Btelnschneldor,  A\farabiy  Petersburg  and  Leipsie,  1888. 

SeYeral  of  the  works  of  AYlcenna  were  translated  Into  Latin  before  the  end  uf  the  twelfth  centaiy,  the 
Canone9  of  the  Art  of  Hedidne  being  translated  hj  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  while  Dominions  OnndisaWi  and 
AYendeath  the  Jew  translated  his  Commentaries  on  Arf stotle^s  J>4  Animci^  />«  Co^o^  De  Mundo,  Ansoultat 
Phy§,  and  Jfetaphyt^  and  his  AnalyHt  qf  th€  Organon  (Jonrdain,  Seekerche$  CrUiqu4»y  p.  118  seq.)  His 
MetapK  was  edited  at  Venice  in  1498.  Bis  Zoffie  (in  part)  and  several  other  works,  under  the  title, 
Avieennat  ptripateUd  phU<mophia§  medicbrutn  factU^  primi  opera  in  Ivctm  redaeta^  Venice,  1495;  a 
short  treative  on  logic  bj  AYlcenna  was  published  in  a  Frrnch  translation  hj  P.  Tattler,  at  Paris,  in  1668 ;  a 
didactic  poem,  intended  to  conrej  elementary  instruction  and  containing  the  main  principles  of  logic,  is 
included  hj  Schrodlders  in  hie  Dooum.  Philot.  Arah^  pp.  98-4S.  A  Qermftn  translation  of  Avicenna*s  poem, 
entitled  **  To  the  Soul,^  is  given  by  y.  Dammer-Purgstall  in  the  Vienna  ZtiUchri/t /Ur  A'tifisf,  etc.,  1885. 
His  I  hilosophy  is  discuBre<l  by  Bcharestani  in  his  History  of  the  relig.  and  phll.  Sects,  pp.  848-429  of  the 
Arabian  text,  and  818-882  (Vcl.  IL)  of  Daarbrucki r's  German  translation;  on  his  logic  SfO  Prantl,  (rescA. 
der  Log.  IL  pp.  818-861,  and  B.  Haneberg,  Zur  Erktnntniuithre  foon  Ibn  Sina  vnd  Alberts  Magnvt^  in 
the  Abh,  derphUo§.-philoL  cl.  der  k,  baytr.  Akad.  der  Wia*^  XL  1,  Munich,  1886,  pp.  189-887. 

A  translation  of  Algazers  **Jiakacid  al flatiifa'^  was  brought  about  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Dominions  Gundisalvi;  it  was  edited  with  the  title,  Zogica  it  PHlotophia  Alga»el4» 
ArabU^  by  Peter  Uchtenstein  of  Cologne,  Venice,  1508.  The  Copfetio  JldH  orthodoarorwn  Algatetiana 
is  given  in  Pococke*s  Spec  IlUt.  Arab^  p.  274  req.,  ct  Brucker,  JJM.  crit  philot.^  V.,  pp.  848  seq.,  858  seq. 
The  ethical  treatise,  entitled  **  O  Child^  has  been  published  In  Arabic  and  German  by  Jos.  von  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Vienna,  1888;  in  his  Intruduction,  von  Hau  mer  gives  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Algaiel. 
Another  ethical  work,  called  **  The  Sealf  <f  Actionem  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Babbl  Abraham  ben 
Hasdai  of  Barcelona,  has  been  published  by  Golden! hal  under  the  title,  Ccntptndium  docirinae  tthieae^ 
Leipsic,  1889.  Tholurk,  in  the  above-cited  work,  J>e  Vi^  etc.,  cites  several  theological  dicta  from  a  Berlin 
MS.  of  Algazers  Ziber  quadraginta  jlacitomm  circa  principia  reiigionit.  The  work  entitled  **  The 
Beanimaiion  ctf  the  ReligUnte  Scitnc^n^^  is  diBcuesed  by  Hitzig  in  tho  ZHtechr.  d.  d.  morgtnk  Gee^  VII., 
1863,  pp.  172-186,  and  by  Goscho  (see  below).  Cfl  Aug.  8chniuldor»,  Xeeai  eur  lee  icolee  pMioe.  chee  lee 
Arabee  et  notamment  evr  la  doctrine  d'Algaeali^  Paris,  1842;  Munk,  Dictionn,  dee  ecphil^  e.  «.  Gaaali^ 
aod  Mikmgeey  pp.  866-868,  and  B.  Gosche,  V^ter  Ghatwdlte  Leben  und  Werke^  in  Abh.  der  Beriiner 
Akad.  d.  YTisc,  1S&S,phil.»hUt  CU,  pp.  289-811 ;  with  reference  to  his  logic  see  Prantl,  II.  pp.  861-878. 

On  Avempace,  see  Mnnk,  Milangee  de  philoe,juite  et  arabey  pp.  888-410. 

Abubacer*B  work:  *^JIaji  Jbn  Jakdhan^  was  early  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  was  published  in 
Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Ed.  Poencke,  under  the  title,  Philoeophve  autodidactue  (rite  epietda, 
in  qua  oetenditvr  quomodo  em  it^feriorvm  eontentplatione  ad  eupericrttm  noiitiam  ntene  aeeendere 
pouity  Oxford,  1671  and  1700;  it  was  translated  from  this  Latin  version  into  English  by  Ashwell  and 
George  Keith,  a  Quaker,  from  the  Arabic  original  by  Fimon  Ockley,  into  Dutch  by  other  translators,  and 
Into  German  by  Joh.  Goorg  Prltius  (Frankfort,  1726),  and  by  J.  G.  Eicbhom  {Der  Il'atumteneek,  Berlin, 
17S8X    Cf.  on  Abnbac^r,  Bitter,  Geeeh.  der  Ph,^  VIIL  pp.  104-llfi,  and  Munk,  Itilangee,  pp.  410-41& 

The  works  of  Averro^s  were  first  printed  in  Latin  in  1472,  and  aftfrwards  very  frequently,  generally 
with  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Of  those  who  have  written  upon  AverroCs  we  name  Lelrecht,  in  the 
IfagaetnJUrdie LitierahirdeeAuelandee,  1842, No.  79 seq. ;  £.  B6nan,  Aterrc9eet  FAterroiemey  Paris,  1868, 
Sd  ed^  18C5,  and  Munk,  /Xe^.,  IIL  p.  157  seq.,  and  Milangee^  pp.  418-45a  On  his  logic,  see  Prantl,  GeueK  der 
Logiky  II.  pp.  874-885,  and  M.  Jos.  M&ller,  Philoe,  und  Theok  dee  ./IrerroSt,  in  the  Monvmenta  Saeeulariay 
published  by  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sdencea  of  Bavaria,  on  the  occaaion  of  iu  100th  annivctsary,  Marrh  28, 
1858,  Munich,  ISCO.  A  medical  work  by  AvcrroSs,  on  therapeutics,  was  published  in  Latin  under  the  title 
^  CoUiget'^  {Collijjat,  Generalitiee\  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Avorro^  Venice,  1568,  etc.  An  astronomical  work,  containing  a  summary  of  the  Ptolemaic  Al- 
magest, In  which  Averroos  fbllows  strictly  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Is  still  existing  in  MS.,  and  also  in  a  Hebrew 
translation,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris ;  in  other  works  he  said,  with  Ibn  Ba4)a  and  Ibn  Tophail,  that 
the  Ptolemaic  computations  were  cunrect,  but  that  the  actual  state  of  things  did  not  correspond  with  the 
system  of  Ptolemy;  the  theory  of  epicycles  and  exee&trldties  was  improbable,  and  he  wished,  slnc«  he  was 
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sprenger,  ii 


is  work  aa  the  life  anil  doctrine  or  "  llblutmmiul "  (L,  Berlin.  I8S1,  p.  1' 
CBUie  of  the  rise  of  UuhamtDOdanistn  DtDOag;  the  Aribs,  Iha  felt  lb 
religion  at  oncp  monotheistic  and  antllrmitarien ;  but  a  need,  adcU  Spreng«r,  u  iltr*/*  di 
neccsBaril/  Tollowed  by  an  eltciapt  to  satisfy  it,  Vi'hich  attempt  is  rep«a[ed  uutil  the  ei 
kllalned.     Id  conlmdistiuction  from  ecclesiiiatiral  CbrlstioDity,  MobamniKlanistn  can  b 
gardcil  ■■  tbe  r«!uU  of  (he  lale  but  all  tbe  mora  eDargvtic  reaction  of  fluborditintioniH 
which,  llnco  Iho  Coiindl  of  Kicica,  had  been  Buppre««ed  by  vioienco  rather  than  eliCrilill 
overcome,  and  from  tlie  BtanU-point  of  whIeU  (he  TrinitariRD  fDiih  necesaarily  a|^ 
>  concealed  tritheism.     An  edict  such  at  that  of  t)ie  Emperor  Theodotiuf  of  the  71 
which  threatened  all  who  were  not  Calliolics,  and  wlio  were  denominated  ■■  " 
madmeD."  with  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  might  indeed  fortify  CatboliciBin  •: 
nally.   but  could   not   stranfrthcn  il  internally;   on  the  contrary,  it  oould  only  foitor^ 
Isngnid  and  prescriptive  faith,  which  continued  only  in  controversiea  comxming  di 
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mibtilties  to  manifest  a  certain  vitality,  but  was  unable  to  resist  a  violent  shock  from 
without 

Ebionitic  Christians  had  still  continued,  even  after  the  triumph  of  Catholicism,  to  main- 
tain their  existence,  particularly  in  the  Nabathocan  wilderness.  They  were  divided  into 
several  sects,  of  which  some  retained  rather  the  features  of  Judaism,  while  others  pos- 
sessed those  of  Ortliodox  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  there  existed  two  of 
these  sects  in  Arabia,  the  Rakusii  and  the  Hanifs  (Sprenger,  I.  43  seq.).  To  the  first 
belonged  (according  to  Sprenger's  conjecture)  Koss,  who  preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of 
Ood  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  for  this  purpose  also  visited  the  fair  at  Okalz, 
where  Mohammed  heard  him.  The  Hanifs  were  (according  to  Sprenger,  ib.)  Essenes,  who 
had  lost  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  had  submitted  to  various  foreign  influeoces. 
but  professed  a  rigid  monotheism.  Their  religious  book  was  called  "  Boll  of  Abraham.** 
In  the  time  of  Mohammed  several  members  of  this  sect  were  living  in  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohammed  himself,  who  originally  had  worshiped  the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a 
Hauif.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hanifs  was  Ishrnr,  t.  e.,  submission  to  the  one  Ood ;  they  were 
themselves  Moslim,  i.  <.,  men  characterized  by  such  submission.  Very  considerable  was 
the  direct  influence  exerted  by  Judaism  on  Mohammed  (cf.  Abraham  Geig^r,  Wat  hat  Mo* 
hammed  axa  dem  Judentfium  au/genomment  Bonn,  1833).  The  name  Mohitmmed  seems  to 
have  been  an  official  designation  assumed  by  the  fotmder  of  the  new  religion ;  aecordifig  to 
on  old  tradition  he  was  originally  called  Kotham,  and  afterward  also  Abtil  Kasim  (father  of 
Kasim)  after  his  eldest  son ;  he,  however,  said  of  himself  that  he  was  tlie  Mohammad,  i.  €., 
the  extolled,  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Thorah,  but  that  in  the  Gospel  his  name  was 
Ahmad,  t.  &,  the  Paraclete  (see  Sprenger,  I.  p.  155  seq.);  Abraham  had  called  him  and  the 
Son  of  Mary  liad  foretold  his  coming  (t&.,  p.  166). 

In  Mohammed  himself  and  iu  his  followers,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  one  infinitely 
exalted  bemg,  to  whom  alone  worship  was  due,  led  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  quickly-blazing 
fanaticism.  This  fanaticism  pitilessly  annihilated  all  resistance,  but  Us  subjects  were 
unable  tn  appreciate  in  their  full  significance  and  to  cultivate  the  many  influences  and 
forces  of  actual  human  life ;  they  failed  to  recognize  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  the 
finite ;  Uie.v  lacked  the  power  to  bring  the  sensual  nature  of  man  under  that  discipline 
which  would  make  it  ancillary  to  morality,  and  were  obliged  therefore  either  to  govern  it 
despotically  or  to  leave  it  under  the  unchecked  influence  of  passion,  while  no  alternative 
was  left  to  the  rational  spirit  but  the  mechanical  subjection  of  an  unreflectmg  and  fatalistic 
faitli.  to  the  will  of  Allah  and  to  the  revelation  of  himself  as  made  through  the  Prophet 
By  a  doctrine  which  was  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace,  and  which 
called  on  men  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  by  a  course  of  action  which  received  trook 
this  doctrine  its  religious  sanction,  extremely  important  results  were  attained  in  the  begin- 
ning: but  soon  the  period  of  stability  commenced  and  the  period  of  relaxation  and  degen- 
eracy quickly  followed. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  the  year  640,  what  remained  (said  to  be  50,120  volumes)  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  after  its  destniction  in  392  by  Christians  under  Bishop  Theophllus, 
was  burned  by  Amni,  the  General  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  as  a  means  of  raising  tlie  Koran  to  a 
position  of  exclusive  authority  (Abulfarag.,  Hist  I>i/n,,  p.  116).  Be  this  a  mere  legend  or  an 
historical  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  Islam  was  completely 
antagonistic  to  the  Old- Hellenic  conception  of  life,  as  represented  in  the  principal  works 
of  that  collection.  It  was  of  necessity  more  hostile  than  Christianity  to  Greek  paganism. 
Among  the  Grecian  philosophies,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  although  (especially  In  his 
ethics,  which  rested  on  the  Hellenic  principle  of  fVeedom  and  order)  differing  essentially 
%  rpirit  from  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  contained  many  points  of  agreement  with 
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*these  doctrines.  His  doctrine  of  the  personal  unity  of  Gkxl  made  his  metaphjBics  inort 
acceptable  to  the  Mohammedans  than  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  ph^j 
was  a  source  of  information  in  a  tield  of  inquiry  scarcely  touched  on  in  the  Koran,  and 
could  not  but  be  welcome  as  furnishing  a  scientific  basis  for  the  healing  art.  Uis  logic 
could  be  of  servico  as  an  instrument  (org^non)  of  method  in  every  science,  and  especiany 
in  every  theology  which  aspired  to  a  scientific  form.  Thus  Aristotelumlam  gradually 
found  entrance  among  the  Mohammedans,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  Koran  forbade  all  free 
investigation  concerning  religious  doctrines,  and  consoled  those  who  doubted  only  with  the 
hope  of  a  solution  of  their  doubts  at  the  judgment-day.  8tfllf  foreign  philosophy  remained 
always  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  inquirers.  The  rationalistic  Mtitatilm^  the  orthodox 
Ascharites,  etc,  were  theological  dogmatists  {Motekaliemin^  Hebrew  liedabberim,  i.  e^  Ihaekers 
of  tint  WorA^  in  distincttoii  from  the  teachers  of  the  FSkh^  i,  «.,  the  traditional  law. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  with  the  wntmgs  of  Aristotle  was  broaght 
about  through  the  agency  of  Syrian  Christians.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  many 
Nestorian  Syrians  lived  among  the  Arabs  as  physicians.  Mohammed  also  had  intercourse 
with  Nestorian  monks.  Hareth  Ibn  Calda,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  prophet,  was  a 
Nestorian.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  nileoTer 
Syria  and  Persia,  and  chiefly  after  the  Abassidse  had  commenced  to  reign  (a.  d.  750X  that 
foreign  learning,  especially  in  medicine  and  philosophy,  became  generally  known  among 
the  Arabs.  Philosophy  liad  already  been  cultivated  in  those  countries  during  the  last  days 
of  Neo-Platonism,  by  David  the  Armenian  (about  500  ▲.  D.,  see  above,  p.  239 ;  his  Prolog. 
to  I^iloe,  and  to  the  Jsagoge  and  his  commentary  on  the  CcUeg,^  in  Brandis*  collection  of 
Scholia  to  Arist. ;  his  Works,  Venice,  1823 ;  on  him,  cf.  C.  F.  Neumann,  Paris,  1829)  and 
afterward  by  the  Syrians  especially.  Christian  Syrians  translated  Qreek  authors,  particu- 
larly medical,  but  afterward  philosophical  authors  also,  first  Into  Syriac  and  then  fhna 
Syriac  into  Arabic  (or  they  perhaps  made  use  also  of  earlier  Syriac  translations,  some  of 
which  are  to-day  extant).  During  the  reign  and  at  the  instance  of  Almamun  (a.  d. 
813-833)  the  first  trauslations  of  works  of  Aristotle  into  Arabic  were  made,iinder  the 
direction  of  Johannes  Ibn-al-BatrIk  (».  «.,  the  Son  of  the  Patriarch,  who,  according  to  Renan 
[/.  /.,  p.  57],  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Joliannes  Mesne,  the  physician);  these  transla- 
tions, in  part  still  extant,  were  regarded  (according  to  Abulfaragius,  Histor.  DynaaL^  p.  153 
et  cd.)  as  faithful  but  inelegant  A  man  more  worthy  of  mention  is  Ilonein  ll^n  Ishak  (Jo- 
hannitius),  a  Nestorian,  who  flourisjied  under  Motewakkel  and  died  in  8*7^.  Acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  inter- 
preters at  Bagdad,  to  which  his  son  Ishak  ben  Honein  and  his  nephew  Hobeisch-el-Asam 
also  belonged.  The  works  not  only  of  Aristotle  himself,  but  also  of  several  ancient  Aris- 
totelians (Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Themistius,  and  also  Neo-Platonic  exegetes,  such  as 
Porphyry  and  Ammonius),  and  of  Galenus  and  others,  were  translated  into  (Syriac  and) 
Arabic.  Of  these  translations,  also,  some  of  those  in  Arabic  are  still  existing,  but  the 
Syriac  translations  are^  all  lost.  (Honein*s  Arabic  translation  of  the  CaUgcriea  has  been 
edited  by  Jul.  Theod.  Zenker,  Lcips.  1846.)  In  tlie  tenth  century  new  translations,  not 
only  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  also  of  those  of  Theophrastus,  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  Themistius,  S^rlanus,  Ammonius,  etc.,  were  produced  by  Syrian  Christians,  of  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  Ncstorians  Abu  Baschar  Mata  and  lahja  ben  Adi,  the  Tag- 
rltan,  as  also  Isa  ben  Zaraa.  The  Syriac  translations  (or  revisions  of  earlier  translations) 
by  these  men  have  been  lost,  but  the  Arabic  translations  were  widely  circulated  and  have 
in  large  measure  been  preserved ;  they  were  used  by  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  the 
other  Arabian  philosophers.  The  RepubUcy  TimaeuSf  and  Laws  of  Plato  were  also  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.    Averred  (in  Spain,  about  1150)  possessed  and  paraphrased  the  B^^ 
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but  he  did  not  possess  the  PoliHcs  of  Aristotle ;  the  book  existing  in  MS.  at  Paris,  entitled 
Siaaetj  t.  «.,  FoUHca^  is  the  spurious  work  J)e  Regimine  Prineipum  «.  Secrekan  Seeretorum ; 
the  PoHtica  of  Aristotle  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  Further,  extracts  from  the- 
Neo-PIatonists,  especially  from  Proclus,  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The  Syrians  were 
led,  especially  in  consequence  of  their  contact  with  the  Arabs,  to  extend  their  studies 
beyond  the  Organon ;  they  began  to  cultivate  in  the  Arabic  language  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle's  works,  and  in  this  they  were  afterward  followed  by 
the  Arabs  themselves,  who  soon  surpassed  their  Syrian  teadiers.  Alfarabi  and  Avicenna 
wore  the  scholars  of  Syrian  and  Christian  physicians.  The  later  Syrian  philosophy  bears 
the  type  of  the  Arabian  philosophy.  The  most  important  representative  of  the  former  was 
Oregorius  Barhobrseus  or  Abulfaragius,  the  Jacobite,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  was  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  and  whose  compendium  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy (Buiyrum  SctpienHae)  is  still  of  great  authority  among  the  Syrians. 

Alkendi  (Abu  Josuf  Jaoub  Dm  Eshak  Al  Kendi,  i  «.,  the  father  of  Joseph,  Jacob,  son 
of  Isaac,  the  Kendasan,  of  the  district  of  Kendidi)  was  bom  at  Basra  on  the  Pernan  Qvlt^ 
where  later,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  **  Brothers  of  Purity,*'  or  the  '*  Sincere  Brethren,** 
who  collected  in  an  Encyclopedia  the  learning  then  accessible  to  the  Arabians,  were 
located.  He  lived  during  and  after  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  dying  about  870. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  mathematician,  astrologer,  physician,  and  philosopher.  He  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  logrical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  wrote  also  on  metaphysical 
problems.  In  theology  he  was  a  rationalist  His  astrology  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  tilings  are  so  bound  together  by  harmonious  causal  relations  that  each,  when  com- 
pletely conceived,  must  represent  as  in  a  mirror  the  whole  universe. 

Alfarabi  (Abn  Nasr  Mohammed  ben  Mohammed  ben  Tarkhan  of  Farab),  bom  near  the 
end  of  tlie  ninth  century,  received  his  philosophical  training  mainly  at  Bagdad,  where  he 
also  began  to  teach.  Attached  to  the  mystical  sect  of  the  Sdfl,  which  Said  Abul  Chair 
had  founded  about  a.  d.  820  (under  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Buddhism,  although 
Tholuck  ['^  Saujiamus"  Berlm,  1821,  and  ^^  BliUhenaammlung  aus  der  nwrgenland,  Mytiik, 
Berlin,  1825]  assigns  to  it  a  purely  Mohammedan  origin),  Alfarabi  went  at  a  later  epoch 
to  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  where  he  died  a.  d.  950.  In  logic  Alfarabi  follows  Aristotle 
almost  without  exception.  Whether  logic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  philosophy  or  not, 
depends,  according  to  Alfarabi,  on  tlie  greater  or  less  extension  given  to  the  conception  of 
philosophy,  and  is  therefore  a  useless  question.  Afgumentation  is  the  instrument  by 
which  to  develop  the  unknown  from  the  known ;  it  is  employed  by  the  viens  logicua ;  Jogiea 
docens  is  the  theory  which  relates  to  this  instrument,  argumentation,  or  which  treats  of  it 
as  its  subject  (subjectum).  Yet  logic  also  treats  of  single  concepts  (incompUxa)  as  elements, 
of  judgments  and  argumentations  (according  to  Alfarabi,  as  reported  by  Albertus  M.,  De 
PraedieabiLf  L  2  seq..  cf.  PranU,  Gtach.  der  Log.,  II.,  p.  302  seq.).  Alfarabi  defines  tlie 
universal  (see  Alb.  M.,  De  Praed^  11.  5)  as  the  unum  de  multis  et  in  muUU^  which  definition 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  inference  that  the  universal  has  no  existence  apart  fVom  the 
individual  {wm  habet  esse  aeparaUim  a  muUie).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Alfarabi  does  not 
admit  in  its  absolute  sense  the  aphorism:  ringulare  eentUur,  ttnivenale  inteUigitur,  but 
teaches  that  the  singular,  although  in  its  material  aspect  an  object  of  sensible  perception, 
exists  in  its  formal  aspect  in  the  intellect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  universal, 
although  as  such  belonging  to  the  intellect,  exists  also  in  aeneu,  in  so  far  as  it  exists 
blended  with  the  individual  (Alb.,  An.  poft,  I.  1.  3).  Among  the  contents  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Alfarabi,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  Gk)d,  which 
was  employed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  later  philosophers.  This  proof  is  founded  on 
Flat.,  Tim.,  p.  28 :  r^  ytvofUvi^  f^H^  ^  airiov  ro^  avdyn/v  elvai  ytvMat,  and  Arist, 
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itilaph.,  SIL  1 :  fori  roivw  n  icai  i  lavii,  elc,  or  en  the  principle  that  nil  elun^  k 
development  must  have  a  cause.     Airnrabi  distinguishes  {Fonta  Quaaiiimam,  ch.  3  ■■ 
Sdiiiiolders  Doc.  Phil  At.,  p.  41)  between  thai  wbicli  has  a  poBBible  and  that  which  )i«l 
ne<«Bsary  exialenm  (juet  as  Plaio  and  Aristotle  dlBtinttuiah  between  ihe  clianfTvoblc  ai 
the  elernal).     If  Ihc  poBaibla  is  to  oiisl  in  reality,  a  futiiae  ia  neceasaiy  thereto.     Tbo  w« 
IB  minpijiiite,  hence  it  had  a  beginning  or  was  caused  (ch.  !).     But  the  senes  or 
elTecta  can  DHilher  recede  in  infinilum,  nor  return  like  a  circle  ioUt  itself;'  il  must,  tliW 
fore,  dopcad  upna  some  necesury  link,  and  tliis  link  is  the  flrsl  being  (ou  primian). 
first  being  exists  necessarily ;  the  euppoaitlon  ef  its  non-existence  involves  a  contt 
Il  Is  uncaused,  and  needs  in  order  to  its  existence  no  cause  external  to  itself. 
cause  of  all  that  exists.     Its  eternity  implies  its  perfection.     It  is  free  fKim  all  ai 
Il  ii  simple  and  unchangeable.    As  tlio  absolutely  Good  it  is  at  once  abscdiiic  t 
absolute  object  of  thought  and  absolute  thinking  being  {{nlcUigenlia,  inldlijihUt,  int 
It  has  wisdom,   life,  insight,  might  and  will,  beauty,  eicellenoe.  brightness;    il  enj' 
highest  happiness,  is  the  first  willing  beinR  and  the  Qret  object  of  will  (desire). 
knowledge  oC  this  being  Alfarabi  {De  rebta  sliulio  ArUt.  pkiL  pratmilt  eomm.,  cb.  4,  ^ 
Sclimuldera,  Doc.  ph.  Arab.,  p.  !!)  sees  the  end  of  phflosophj,  and  lie  defines  the  practical 
duly  of  man   as  consisting  in  rising,  so  far  OS  humon  force  permils  it,  into  likeoeM  » 
Ood.     In  Ills  tescliings  respecting  that  wlilcli  is  caused  by  or  derived  from  God  (Fbirim    I 
Quacat,  ch.  6  scq.)  Airnrnbi  follows  the  Neo-Platonisls.     His  rundamental  conception  If 
expressed  by  ihe  word  tnumation.     The  finit  created  tiling  was  the  Intellect,  which  a 
forth   ftom   the  first  being  (the  Noi^  of  Plotinua;  this  doctrine  was  logiially  eon8i»W 
only  rtir  Plolinus,  not  for  Alfsrnbi,  since  the  former  represented  his  One  as  superior  t< 
predit^les,   while  Alfarabi,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle  and  with  religious  dogtnatli 
reoognlBcd  k  liia  first  being  intciligeace).    Front  this  Intellect  Bowed  forth,  aa  a  i 
emanation,  the  Cosmical  Soul,  in  the  complication  and  combination  of  whose  idea*  tlio  haaU 
of  corporeoiity  is  to  bo  found.     Kmanoiion  proceeds  from  the  higher  or  outer  spheres  to 
the  lower  or  Inner  ones.     In  bodies  matter  and  form  are  necessarily  combined  witli  each 
other.     Terreatriol  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements.     The  lower  psychical  pi 
■p  to  the  potential  intellect,  are  dependent  on  matter.     The  potential  intellect,  Oinragh  fl 
operation  (in-beaming)  of  the  active  divine  intellect,  is  made  actual  {tnkBeelut  ta  « 
iftdt),  and  this  actual  intellect,  as  resulting  from  development,  may  be  called  acqaH 
ialelled  (MtllKliu  iKqvit^ia,  alter  the  doctrine  of  AleianderoT  Aphrodimas,  c< 
the  vmif  iirinTvToc,  aeo  above,  p.  1SG).    Tlie  actual  human  inlellect  ia  free  from  t 
and  ia  a  simple  substance,  whiiA  nlone  survives  the  death  of  the  body  and  remain*  iai 
MriKtible-     EvU  is  a  necessary  condition  of  good  in  a  Unite  world.     All  things  ore  uvi 
diviae  guidance  oixl  are  good,  since  all  was  created  by  Ood.     Between  tho  human  ui 
atanding  and  the  things  whiiji  it  swks  to  know  tliere  exists  (as  Alfarabi  teMhca,  J 
Mdialo  el  InMkctu,  p.  48  seq.)  a  almilarilv  of  form,  whicli  arise*  fr^ni  their  having  b 
been  formed  by  the  (laine  first  being,  and  which  makes  knowledge  possible. 

Aviccnna  (Abii  Ali  AI  llosain  Ibn  AbdoUab  Ibn  Sins)  was  bom  at  Afsenna,  it 
Province  of  Bokhara,  in  the  .year  9S0.     His  mind  was  curly  developed  by  the  stiBilj  li 
Ilieoiogy,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  alreetly  written  a  sctpnttf 
encyclopedia.     lie  taught  mcdiaue  and  philopophy  in  Ispahan.     He  died  at  namodan  H 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  life.     His  medicol  Canon  was  employed  for  cenlnries  a> 
ludis  of  inatmclion.     In  philosophy  ho  set  out  from  tho  doctrines  of  Alfnmbi.  but  n 
fled   them   by   omitting   many   Meo-Plalonic   theorems  and   approiimatit 
to  the  re«l  doctrine  of  Aristotle.     The  principle  on  which  hia  logic  waa  founded,  ■ 
which  Averroet  adopted  and  Alberlui  Hagnns  ol^en  cites,  waa  destined  to  exert  a  gi 
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Inauence.  It  was  worded  thus :  inteUeeiua  in  /omits  agii  urnvm-Boiiiatem  (Alb.,  Ik  Praedieub^ 
II.  3  and  6).  Th«  genus,  as  also  the  species,  the  differentia,  the  aocidens,  and  the  pro- 
prium,  are  in  themseWes  neither  universal  nor  singular.-  But  the  thinking  mind,  by  com- 
paring the  similar  forms,  forms  the  genus  logieum^  which  answers  to  the  definition  of  the 
genus,  viz. :  that  it  is  predicated  of  many  objects  specifically  different,  and  answers  the 
question,  "What  is  it?"  (tells  the  quiditas).  It  is  the  genus  naturals  which  furnishes 
the  basis  of  comparison.  When  the  mind  adds  to  the  generic  and  specific  tlie  individual 
accidents,  the  singular  is  formed  (Avic,  Log.^  Venice  edition,  1508,  f.  12,  op,  Prantl,  (re- 
scJiichte  der  Logik,  IL  347  seq.).  Only  figuratively,  according  to  Avicenna,  can  the 
genus  be  called  matter  and  the  specific  difference,  form;  such  phraseology  (frequent  in 
Aristotle)  is  not  strictly  correct.  Avicenna  distinguishes  several  modes  of  generic  exist- 
ence, viz. :  ante  res,  in  rebuSy  and  past  res.  Genera  are  ante  res  in  the  mind  of  God ;  for 
all  that  exists  is  related  to  God  as  a  work  of  art  is  related  to  the  artist;  it  existed  in 
his  wisdom  and  will  before  its  entrance  into  the  natural  world  of  manifold  existence ;  ^n 
this  sense  and  only  in  this  sense  is  the  universal  before  the  individual.  Kealized  with  its 
accidents  in  matter  the  genus  constitutes  the  natural  thing,  res  naiuraliSf  in  which  the  uni- 
versal essence  is  immanent  The  third  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  genus  is  that  which 
it  has  in  being  conceived  by  the  human  intellect ;  when  the  latter  abstracts  the  form  and 
then  compares  it  again  with  the  individual  objects  to  which  by  one  and  the  same  definition 
it  belongs,  in  this  comparison  (respectus)  is  contained  the  universal  (Avec.,  Log.^  f.  12, 
Meiaph,,  Y.  1,  2,  f  87,  in  Prantl,  IL  p.  349).  Our  thought,  which  is  directed  to  things, 
contains  nevertheless  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself;  when  things  are  thought, 
tliore  is  added  in  thought  something  which  does  not  exist  outside  of  thought  Thus  uni- 
versality as  such,  the  generic  concept  and  the  specific  difference,  the  subject  and  predicate 
and  other  similar  elements,  belong  only  to  thought.  Now  it  is  possible  to  direct  tlie  atten- 
tion, not  merely  to  things,  but  also  to  the  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  thought,  and 
this  takes  places  in  logic  (ifetep^,  L  2 ;  III.  10,  in  Prantl,  II.  p.  320  seq.).  On  this  is  based 
the  distinction  of  "  first "  and  "  second  intentions."  The  direction  of  attention  to  things  is 
the  first  intention  (intenUo  prima) ;  the  second  intention  {intentio  secunda)  is  directed  to  the 
dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  our  thinking  concerning  things.  Since  the  universal  as 
such  belongs  not  to  things,  but  to  thought,  it  belongs  to  the  second  intention.  The  prin- 
ciple of  individual  plurality,  according  to  Avicenna,  is  matter,  which  he  regards,  not  with 
Alfarabi  as  an  emanation  from  the  Cosmical  Soul,  but  with  Aristotle  as  eternal  and  un- 
created ;  all  potentiality  is  grounded  in  it,  as  actuality  is  in  God.  Nothing  changeable  can 
come  forth  directly  from  the  unchang^ble  first  cause.  His  first  and  only  direct  product 
is  the  inteUigerUia  prima  (the  vov^  of  Plotinus,  as  with  Alfarabi) ;  from  it  the  chain  of  ema- 
nations extends  through  the  various  celestial  spheres  down  to  our  earth.  But  the  issuing 
of  the  lower  from  the  higher  is  to  be  conceived,  not  as  a  single,  temporal  act,  but  as  an 
eternal  act,  in  which  cause  and  effect  are  synchronous.  The  cause  which  gave  to  things 
their  existence  roust  continually  maintain  them  in  existence ;  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  lliat 
things  once  brought  into  existence  continue  therein  of  themselves.  Notwithstanding  its 
dependence  on  God,  the  world  has  existed  from  eternity.  Time  and  motion  always  were 
(A vie,  Mtiaph.^  TI.  2  etaL;  cf.  the  account  in  the  lyactaius  de  ErrorHmSj  ap,  Haur^u,  Ph. 
<%.,  I.  p.  3G8).  Avicenna  distinguishes  a  twofold  development  of  our  potential  under- 
standing into  actuality,  the  one  common,  depending  on  instruction,  the  other  rare,  and 
dependent  on  immediate  divine  illumination.  According  to  a  report  transmitted  to  us  by 
Averroes,  Avicenna,  in  his  FhHoeophia  OrientaHs^  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  contra- 
dicted his  Aristotelian  principles,  and  conceived  God  as  a  lieavenly  body. 

AJgazel  (Abu  Hamed  Mohammed  Ibn  Achmod  Al-Ghassili),  bom  ▲.  D.  1060  at  Ghaz* 
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Ealah  in  Khorasaiif  taught  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterward,  having  become  a  Sdfl,  resided 
in  Syria.  He  died  a.  d.  1111  at  Tus.  He  was  a  skeptic  in  philosophy,  but  only  that 
his  faith  might  be  all  the  stronger  in  tlie  doctrines  of  theology.  His  course  in  this 
respect  marked  a  reaction  of  the  exclusively  religious  principle  of  Mohammedanism  against 
philosophical  speculation — which  in  spite  of  all  accommodation  had  not  made  itself  fully 
orthodox — and  particularly  against  Aristotelianism ;  between  the  Mysticism  of  the  Keo- 
Platonists,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  Stlfism  of  Algazel  there  existed  an  essential  affinity. 
In  his  "  Makacid  al  fiUmfa "  (The  Aims  of  the  Philosophers)  Algazel  sets  forth  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophy,  following  essentially  Alfarabi  and  particularly  Avicenna.  These* 
doctrines  are  then  subjected  by  him  to  a  hostile  criticism  in  his  "  Tska/oi  al  /3an/a " 
(Against  the  Philosophers),  while  in  his  **  Fundamental  Prmdpks  of  Ihith "  he  presents 
positively  his  own  views.  A verroes  wrote  by  way  of  rejoinder  his  Jksiruetio  Destmetiomia 
Philosophorum.  Algazel  exerted  himself  especially  to  excite  a  fear  of  the  chastisements  of 
God,  since  in  his  opinion  the  men  of  his  times  were  living  in  too  great  assurance.  Against 
the  philosophers  he  defended  particularly  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  time  and  out  of  nothing,  the  reality  of  the  divine  attributes  and  tlie  resurrection  of  the 
body,  as  also  the  power  of  God  to  work  miracles,  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  the  Middle  Ages  his  exposition  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  physics,  as 
given  in  the  Makacid^  was  much  read. 

The  result  of  the  skepticism  of  Algazel  was  in  the  East  the  triumph  of  an  unphilo- 
Bophical  orthodoxy ;  after  him  there  arose  in  that  quarter  no  philosophers  worthy  of  mett- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabian  philosophy  began  to  flourish  in  Spain,  where  a 
succession  of  thinkers  cultivated  its  various  branchea 

Avempacc  (Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  ben  Jahja  Ibn  Badja),  bom  at  Saragossa  near  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  matliematidan,  astronomer,  and 
philosopher.  About  1118  he  wrote,  at  Seville,  a  number  of  logical  treatises.  At  a  later 
period  he  lived  in  Granada,  and  afterward  also  in  Africa.  He  died  at  a  not  very  advanced 
age  in  1138,  without  having  completed  any  extensive  works;  yet  he  wrote  several  smaller 
(mostly  lost)  treatises,  among  which,  according  to  Munk  (Mekmges^  p.  386),  were  Logical 
Tractates  (still  existing,  according  to  Casiri,  Biblioih.  Arabico-Hiap.  EscurialensiSj  I.  p.  179,  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial),  a  work  on  the  soul,  another  on  the  conduct  of  the  solitary 
(regime  du  solitaire)^  also  on  the  union  of  the  universal  intellect  with  man,  and  a  farewell 
letter ;  to  these  may  bo  added  commentaries  on  the  Physics^  Meteorology^  and  other  works 
of  Aristotle  relating  to  physical  science.  Munk  g^ves  the  substance  of  the  "Conduct  of 
the  Solitary,*^  as  reported  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Moses  of 
Narbonne  (Mel.,  pp.  389-409).  This  work  treats  of  the  degrees  by  which  the  soul  rises 
from  that  instinctive  life  which  it  shares  with  the  lower  animals,  through  gradual  emand- 
pation  from  materiality  and  potentiality  to  the  acquired  intellect  (intelleetua  acqttinius)^ 
which  is  an  emanation  from  the  active  intellect  or  Deity.  Avempace  seems  (according  to 
A  verroes,  De  Anima^  fol.  1C8  A)  to  have  identified  the  inteOectus  materialis  with  tlie  imagi- 
native faculty.  In  the  highest  grade  of  knowledge  (in  self-consciousness)  thought  is 
identical  with  its  object. 

Abubaccr  (Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  ben  Abd  al  Malic  Ibn  Tophail  al  Eeisi)  was  born  in 
about  the  year  1100,  at  Wadi-Asch  (Guadix),  in  Andalusia,  and  died  in  1185,  in  Morocca 
He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  mathematician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  and  pursued  still 
further  the  path  of  speculation  opened  up  by  Ibn  Badja.  His  chief  work,  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  h  entitled  fJaji  Ibn  Jakdhan,  t.  e.,  the  Living  One,  the  Son  of  the  Waking  One. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  the  same  as  in  Ibn  Badja 's  "  Conduct  of  the  Solitary ; "  it  is  an 
exposition  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  capacities  of  man  to  the  point  where  his 
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Intellect  becomes  one  with  the  divine.  But  Ibn  Tophail  goes  considerablf  farther  than  his 
predecessor  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  Institutions  and 
opinions  of  human  society.  In  his  theory  he  represents  the  individual  as  developing  him- 
self without  external  aid.  That  independence  of  thought  and  will,  which  man  now  owes 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  previous  history  of  the  human  race,  is  regarded  by  him  as 
existing  in  the  natural  man,  out  of  whom  he  makes  an  extra-historical  ideal  (like  Rousseau 
in  the  eighteenth  century).  Ibn  Tophail  regards  positive  religion,  with  its  law  founded  on 
reward  and  punishment,  as  only  a  necessary  means  of  discipline  for  the  multitude; 
religious  conceptions  are  in  his  view  only  types  or  envelopes  of  that  truth  to  the  logical 
comprehension  of  which  the  philosopher  g^dually  approaches. 

Averroes  (Abul  Walid  Mohammed  Ibn  Achmed  Ibn  Roschd),  bom  a.  d.  1126,  at  Cor- 
dova, where  his  grandfather  and  father  filled  high  judicial  oflSces,  studied  first  positive 
theologj*  and  jurisprudence,  and  then  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  He  ob- 
tained subsequently  the  oflSce  of  judg^  at  Seville,  and  afterward  at  Cordova.  He  was  a 
junior  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ibn  Tophail,  who  presented  him  to  Calif  Abu  Jacub 
Jusuf  soon  after  the  latter*s  ascent  of  the  throne  (1163),  and  recommended  him  in  place  of 
himself,  for  the  work  of  preparing  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Roschd  won 
the  favor  of  this  prince,  who  was  quite  familiar  with  the  problems  of  philosophy,  aud,  at  a 
later  epoch,  he  became  his  physician  in  ordinary  (1182).  For  a  time  he  was  in  favor  also 
with  the  son  of  this  prince,  Jacub  Almansur,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  rule  in  1184, 
and  he  was  still  honored  by  him  in  1195.  But  soon  after  this  date  he  was  accused  of 
cultivating  the  philosophy  and  science  of  antiquity  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  was  robbed  by  Almansur  of  his  dignities  and  banished  to  Elisana  (Lucena) 
near  Cordova ;  he  was  afterward  tolerated  in  Morocco.  A  strict  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  whatever  works  on  logic  and  metaphysics  were 
discovered,  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  Averroes  died  in  1198,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  Soon  afterward  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  came  to  an  end.  The  Arabian 
philosophy  was  extinguished,  and  liberal  culture  sunk  under  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Koran  and  of  dogmatics. 

Averroes  shows  for  Aristotle  the  most  unconditional  reverence,  going  in  this  respect 
much  farther  tlian  Avicenna;  he  considers  him,  as  the  founders  of  religions  are  wont 
to  be  considered,  as  the  man  whom  alone,  among  all  men,  God  permitted  to  reach  the 
highest  summit  of  perfection.  Aristotle  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  founder  and  perfecter  of 
scientific  knowledge.  In  logic,  Averroes  everywhere  limits  himself  to  merely  annotating 
Aristotle.  The  principle  of  Avicenna:  tnteUectus  in  formia  agii  unwersaliiatem^  is  also  his 
(Averr.,  De  An,^  I.  8 ;  cf.  Alb.  M.,  De  Praedkah.^  II.  ch.  6).  Science  treats  not  of  universal 
things,  but  of  individuals  under  their  universal  aspect,  which  the  understanding  recognizes 
alter  making  abstraction  of  their  common  nature  (Deitr.  destr.^  foL  17 :  icienh'a  aulem  non  ut 
§eieniia  ret  imtver»a/»,  ted  est  sdentia  partiadarium  modo  urUversaiif  quern  facit  inteUedua  m 
partiadaribus,  quum  abatrahit  ab  its  natwam  unam  eammunemf  quae  divisa  est  in  materiia), 
Theforms^  which  are  developed  through  the  it^luence  of  higher  forms^  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Deity,  are  contained  emhryonieally  in  matter.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  in  his  psychology  is  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  the  active  and  the  passive  intellect  (vovf  iradrrnK^  and  iro/i/ruc^).  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  opposes  the  explanation,  gives  it  in  these  words :  inteUectum  substantiam  ess6 
omnino  ab  ontma  separatam,  esseque  unum  in  omnibus  hominibus ; — nee  Deum  facere  posse  quod 
sint  plures  intellectus ;  but,  he  says,  Averroes  added :  per  rationem  eondudo  de  nocessikite  quod 
inteUectus  est  unus  numero,  flrmiter  tamen  teneo  oppositum  perftdem.  In  his  commentary  to 
the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  Averrote  compares  the  relation  of  the  active  reason 
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to  mau  with  that  of  the  sun  to  vision;  as  the  sun,  hy  its  light,  brings  about  the  act 
of  seeing,  so  the  active  reason  enables  us  to  know ;  hereby  the  rational  capacity  ia  tn^g 
is  developed  into  actual  reason,  which  is  one  with  the  active  reason.  Averroes  attemptt 
to  reconcile  two  opinions,  the  one  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
the  other  to  Themistius  and  the  other  Commentators.  Alexander,  he  sajra,  had  held  the 
passive  intellect  (vovg  naBijTutiO  to  be  a  mere  ''disposition"  connected  with  the  animal 
faculties,  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  perfectly  to  receive  all  forms,  absolutely  form- 
less; this  disposition  was  in  us,  but  the  active  intellect  (vovc  noaiTi»^\  which  was  the 
cause  of  its  development  or  of  its  becoming  receptive  intellect  (vovf  eTriJcrvroc),  was  without 
us;  ader  our  deatli  our  individual  intellects  no  longer  existed.  Themistius,  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  other  Commentators,  had  regarded  the  passive  intellect  not  as  a  mere  disposition 
connected  with  the  lower  psychical  powers,  but  as  Inhering  in  the  same  substratum  to 
wliich  the  active  intellect  belonged;  this  substratum,  according  to  them,  was  distinct 
from  those  animal  powers  of  the  soul  which  depend  on  material  organs,  and  as  it  was 
Cmmaterial,  immortality  was  to  be  predicated  of  the  individual  intellect  Inhering  in  it. 
Averroes,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  passive  intellect  (vovc  n-o^ocdc)  was,  indeed, 
more  than  a  mere  disposition,  and  assumed  (with  Themistius  and  most  of  the  other  Com- 
mentators, except  Alexander)  tluit  the  same  substance  was  passive  and  active  intellect 
(namely,  the  former,  in  so  far  as  it  received  forms,  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  oonstructed 
forms) ;  but  he  denied  that  the  same  substance  in  itself  and  in  its  individual  existence 
was  both  passive  and  active,  assuming  (with  Alexander)  that  there  existed  only  one  active 
intellect  in  the  world,  and  that  man  had  only  the  "  disposition  **  in  virtue  of  whicli  he 
oould  be  affected  by  the  active  intellect ;  when  the  active  intellect  came  in  contact  with 
this  disposition  there  arose  in  us  the  passive  or  material  intellect,  the  one  active  intellect 
becoming  on  its  entrance  into  the  plurality  of  souls  particularized  in  them,  just  as  lig^t  is 
decomposed  into  the  different  colors  in  bodies;  the  passive  intellect  was  (aooording  to 
Kunk^s  translation) :  "  una  cJioae  compoaSe  de  la  disposition  qui  exists  en  pous  et  d'vn  tnteUed 
qui  se  joint  d  cette  disposition^  et  qui,  en  tant.qu^il  y  est  joint,  est  un  intellect  predispose  {em 
puissance)  et  non  pas  un  intellect  en  acte,  mais  qui  est  intellect  en  acte  en  tant  qu^U  n^est  phfs 
joint  d  la  disposition  "  (from  the  Commentaire  moyen  sur  le  traite  de  VAme,  in  Munk*s  MtL, 
p.  447) ;  the  active  intellect  worked  first  upou  the  passive,  so  as  to  develop  it  into  actual 
and  acquired  intellect,  and  then  on  this  latter,  which  it  absorbed  into  itself,  so  that  after 
our  death  it  could  be  sold  that  our  vov^,  mind,  continued  to  exist — though  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual  substance,  but  only  as  an  element  of  the  universal  mind.  But  Averroes  did  not 
identify  this  universal  mind  (as  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  identified  the  vov^  iroarrucor) 
with  the  Deity  himself,  but  conceived  it  (following  in  this  the  earlier  Arabian  commenta- 
tors and  indirectly  the  Neo-Platonists)  as  au  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  as  the  mover 
of  tlie  lowest  of  the  celestial  circles,  i.  e.,  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  This  doctrine  was 
developed  by  Averroes  particularly  in  liis  commentaries  on  the  De  An.,  whereas,  in  the 
Paraphrase  (written  earlier)  he  had  expressed  himself  in  a  more  individualistic  sense 
(Averr.,  ap.  Munk,  Melanges,  p.  442  seq.).  The  psychological  teaching  of  Averroes  resem- 
bled, therefore,  in  the  character  of  its  definitions,  that  of  Themistius,  but  in  its  real 
content  that  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  since  both  Averroes  and  Alexander  limited  the 
individual  existence  of  the  human  intellect  {vov^)  to  the  period  preceding  death,  and  recog- 
nized the  eternity  only  of  the  one  universal  active  intellect  (vovf  iroiTfrtKdc).  For  this  reason 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrists  and  of  the  Averroists  were  both  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church  (cf.  Vol.  II.  §  3). 

Averroes  professed  himself  in  no  sense  hostile  to  religion,  least  of  all  to  Mohammedan- 
ism, which  he  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions.     He  demanded  of  the  philoeo- 
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pher  a  grateftil  adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  people,  the  religion  in  which  he  wa« 
educated.  But  by  this  **  adherence  "  he  meant  only  a  skillful  accommodation  of  his  views 
and  life  to  the  requirements  of  positive  religion— a  course  which  could  not  but  fail  to 
satisfy  the  real  defenders  of  the  religious  principle.  Averroes  considered  religion  as 
containing  phUosophical  truth  under  the  veU  of  figurative  representation ;  by  allegorical 
interpretation  one  might  advance  to  purer  knowledge,  while  the  masses  held  to  the  literal 
sense.  The  highest  grade  of  intelligence  was  philosophical  knowledge;  the  peculiar 
religion  of  the  philosopher  consisted  in  the  deepening  of  his  knowledge;  for  man  could 
offer  to  God  no  worthier  cultus  than  that  of  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  through  which 
we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  himself  in  the  ftillness  of  his  essence  (Averroes  in  the 
larger  Commentary  to  the  Metaph,^  ap,  ICunk,  MelangeSj  p.  455  seq.). 

§  97.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  wag  partly 
the  Cabala  and  partly  the  transformed  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. The  Cabala,  a  secret  philosophy  of  emanations,  is  contained  in 
two  works  entitled  Jezirah  (Creation)  and  Sohar  (Brightness).  The 
former  was  in  the  tenth  century  already  regarded  as  a  very  ancient 
book,  but  it  was  probably  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  doctrine  of  the  SoJtar  was  built  up,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  basis  of  earlier  ideas, 
by  Isaac  the  Blind  and  his  pupils  Ezra  and  Azriel,  and  other  Anti- 
Maimunists.  It  was  committed  to  writing  in  about  the  year  1800 
by  a  Spanish  Jew,  most  probably  by  Moseh  ben  Sehem  Tob  de  Leon. 
It  was  subsequently  increased  by  additions  and  made  the  subject  of 
commentaries.  Tradition  ascribes  the  Jezirah  now  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  now  to  Kabbi  Akiba  (who  was  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cochba — about  135  a.  d. — whom  he  had  announced  as  tlie  Messiah, 
and  of  his  violation  of  the  edict  issued  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  forbidding  him  to  teach),  and  the  Sohar  to  Simeon  Ben  Jochai, 
the  pupil  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  fundamental  Cabalistic  doc- 
trines are  indeed  old,  but  in  the  course  of  their  development  they 
were  considerably  modified  under  the  influence  of  Greek  and  par- 
ticularly of  Platonic  conceptions — an  influence  exerted,  perhaps,  first 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  religious  philosophy, 
and  afterward  through  Neo-Platonic  writings.  Contact  with  foreign 
types  of  culture — first  and  especially  with  Parseeism,  then  with  Hel- 
lenism and  the  Roman  world,  and  afterward  also  with  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism — widened  the  view  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
led  by  d^rees  to  a  more  and  more  complete  removal  of  the  national 
limits  in  its  theological  belief.  But  in  proportion  as  its  conception 
of  the  world  became  more  broad  and   complete,  its  conception  of 
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God  became  more  transcendent:  Jehovah  was  eonceircd  as  men 
spiritual,  liigher,  farther  renioved  from  the  individual,  and,  finsllj.  as 
exalted  above  space  and  time,  and  liis  active  relation  to  the  world  was 
regarded  as  depending  on  the  agency  of  beings  intermediate  between 
God  and  the  world.  Thns  the  Persian  doctrine  of  angels  first  found 
entrance  among  the  Jews,  being  especially  cnltivated  by  the  Essenes. 
Then  arose,  particularly  at  Alexandria  under  the  co-operating  in- 
fluence of  Greek  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes 
and  enei^ies,  which  appears  in  its  most  developed  form,  blended 
witli  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Stoic  Logos-doctrine,  in 
Fhilo's  writings,  and  which,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the 
^on%  found  its  way  into  the  system  of  the  ChriGtian  faith  and  into 
the  Chrietian  Gnosis.  The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Kabbis  in  the  lint 
Christian  centuries  was  founded  cliiefly  on  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  two  passages  in  the  Bible,  viz. :  the  history  of  creation,  id 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God  (the  Mer- 
kaha),  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekicl.  In  the  later,  more  developed 
Gnosis  of  the  Cabala,  t)ie  origin  of  the  world  in  God  was  reprcaented 
in  the  form  of  a  gradually  descending  series  of  emanations  of  the 
lower  from  the  higher. — Of  tlie  theologians  who  philosophized  on  the 
basis  of  human  reason,  the  earliest  lielonged  to  tlie  sect  of  the  Ki 
or  Karaites  (who  rejected  the  Talmud;  the  sect  was  founded 
A.  D.  761,  by  Anan  ben  David).  The  most  notable  among  these 
David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokammez  (about  ftOO).  More  worthy 
mention  is  the  Rabhiniat  Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Fiyjnmi  (S93-9i: 
the  rationalistic  defender  of  the  Talmud  and  opponent  of  the  Karait< 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  Mosaic 
post-Mosaic  articles  of  Jewish  faith.  Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol,  who  lived 
about  1050  in  Spain,  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  Jewish  thinken 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  Sol(^ 
moa  Il>n  Gebirol  was  regarded  by  the  Christian  Scholastics  as  an 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  he  was  cited  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Avicebron,  His  doctrines  exerted  a  material  inSuenee  on  the  later 
development  of  the  Cabala  as  contained  in  the  So/iai\  Near  the  end 
of  tlie  eleventh  century  Bahja  ben  Joseph  composed  an  ethical  work 
on  the  duties  of  the  heart,  in  which  more  stress  wa^  laid  on  internal 
morality  than  on  mere  legality.  A  direct  reaction  against  philosophy 
was  encouraged  by  the  poet  Jada  ha-Levi  (aI>out  1140}  in  his  book 
entitled  Khosari.     In  this  book  the  author  represents,  first,  G; 
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philosophy,  and  then  Christian  and  Mohammedan  theology,  as  van* 
quished  by  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  and  develops  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Rabbinic  Judaism  was  founded ;  he  lauds  the  secret  doc- 
trine of  the  Jezirah^  which  book  he  ascribes  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
A  reconciliation  of  Jewish  theology  with  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
attempted  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Abraham  ben 
David  of  Toledo ;  soon  after  him  the  solution  of  the  same  problem 
was  undertaken  with  far  greater  success  by  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Moses  ben  Maimun 
(Moses  Maimonidea,  1135-1204).  In  his  "  Guide  of  the  Doubting;' 
Maimonides  ascribed  to  Aristotle  unconditional  authority  in  the 
science  of  sublunary  things,  but  limited  it  in  the  science  of  heav- 
enly and  divine  things  by  asserting  the  greater  authority  of  revela- 
tion. By  giving  prominence  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of 
Judaism,  he  exerted  on  all  Jewish  theology  (even  that  of  the  Kara- 
ites, as  seen,  notably,  in  the  doctrine  of  Ahron  ben  Elia  in  the 
fourteenth  century)  a  salutary  and,  in  spite  of  Tiolent  reactions,  a 
permanent  influence.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians,  being  proscribed  by  the 
Mohammedan  rulers,  found  an  asylum  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
France,  especially  in  Provence,  their  writings  being  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and,  in  some  cases,  made  the  subject  of  new 
commentaries.  As  a  commentator  of  the  Paraphrases  and  Commen- 
taries of  Averroes,  and  also  as  the  author  of  independent  works,  Levi 
ben  Oerson  is  especially  distinguished ;  his  writings  fall  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Throughjthe  agency  of  JewSy  Arabic 
translations  of  (genuine  and  spurious)  works  of  Aristotle  and  Aris- 
totejjfliia-^fcremadfl  into.  Latin.  In  this  way  the  entire  Arist:otelian 
philosophy  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Scholastics, 
who^'Were^hus  inspired  soon  afterward  to  procure  for  themselves 
other  translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  founded 
immediately  on  the  Greek  text. 

A  sarrej  of  the  entire  pblloeopby  of  the  Jews  ii  glren  by  8«l  Monk,  in  bii  Mttang^  d4  phUotophU 
juiM  0i  arabe^  pp.  441-51 1  (  A^itieee  hUtoriqu4  ds  la  f^UlotopkU  chm  Ist  Juift) ;  a  Oeniuui  translation  of 
this  sketch,  bj  B.  Beer,  was  pnbllshe<l  at  Leipsie  In  1861  A.  Sehmiedl  has  an  article  on  the  eoncvptlnot 
of  sobstanoe  and  accident  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Afes,  in  the  Monatmehr.  fUr  Gttch, 
«.  WU$.  dea  Judwthwnt,  td.  bj  Frankel,  BresUa,  18M.  Cf.  J.  M.  Jost,  H.  Grits,  and  Abr.  Oelr«>r  In  their 
histories  of  Judaism,  and  Jallas  FQrst,  BUMotktoa  judniea^  bIhUcQraphUehtt  Handhuck  d§r  ff€»ammtm 
JOdUehfH  LitUratur,  LelpsIc,  18t»-€8t  and  Steinschnelder,  JUditefu  LUttraitir,  in  iE>w4  and  Gruber^ 
Mneyklopadi4,  Sect  IL,  Vol  27. 

A.  Ksflrer,  DU  R§HgUmapkUotophU  du  Taimud,  Ldpsic,  1861 

A  eoUeetloQ  of  cabftUstic  writings,  set  on  foot  bj  Job.  Pistorias,  and  eoBtalniaf  a  Latin  tnnslatloB  d 
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the  JitiraH.  u  ■!»  Jnh.  Renshltn'i  LIbrI  Irttdt  arU  eabbalUtiM  (fint  pnMliliinl  Is  1BIT\  n 

IlwL  In  IMI,  undir  ihc  title:  ArUt  OtMafMlnaa  Jiir<;>«i-'gL    Ttifi  JftrnA  wit  pohllthnl  In 

Mmliu  In  IMi.  uid  then  tnntlUed  tnin  I^tln  and  unolatsd  b;  liltLinf rlu,  Amitmliiai.  IM 

Sallar  <ru  pnblinbed  flrWat  MutBi,  IWS-W.  then  In  m-n  conii>:<M  r..nii  U  Crrmnna.  iUO. 

Its.  alio  AoutcrduiL.  1470;  igilo  Id  an  ciUiuiva  culIucUon  gl  olnlliUo  wHtlnn.  |'ubU<he<l  b)>  (.-W 

Han  Knurr  (nn  RurnrDth.  under  the  title:  A'uMu/o  dandiila  ludoetrina  Kbriuorvm 

tt  mitnphvUca  aUiu*  Oualogiea.  Vol.  I,  Snltbiwh.  l«n-7^  VuL  II,  rranknirt.  ISM.  mid  trpunUlr.  Bl 

tiieli.lS»»;  .iMAmsierdiim,  lIK17S9,ina,  19<»,KfoloMhln, ISM,  1963, eia 

tbe  scnuloeneu  cr  the  »Aar  wu  dlipuleil  by  Joh.  Murln  (S«re«L  bibl.  [l  M«  »q.:  (C  Tboltigk.  O 

ill  vl,  i^vam  gniKa  pkUo*.  Iti  i/itBtog.lum  JfiAuminadaitonHit,  (imi  ./'luriiHirun  tirmutrU.  IL  p.  llw 

Mil  bf  Lean  nf  Maileiu(ln  the  work:  An  JVo*«bi,  pobliibeil  b;  Julloi  Film.  Lel|Hlc,  IS 

warti  on  Ihe  Cibila  Iha  mnt  ImportuI  !•  Ad,  Fniuk'i  ^nf.  <U  In  KabbaU,  r>rli,  IMl.  lnn*IUe4  b 

Oarman  by  Ad.  Jclllnrli.  Leliulc,  1M4,  niulor  Ihe  tltlii:  Dit  Sabbaia  vder  dU  RMt 

at  tbc  obalUUe  dMitnnr.  Ii  Ihe  work  oT  H.  Jiul.  MtdratBh  ha-Soiiar.  <«i  BtUfffimtptaaKtpkU  4*t  Si*m' 
mtd  Ur  FtrMUnim  enr  angiTntltttn  jOJUnAin  TkenUffir^  Lulixlo.  lUI.  CT.  alw,  L.  Zitnl.  tMt  foltti^ 
dii«9tiiP^Bit  rbF^rot/rftferyicJflq,  Berlin,  laaSfcUop.  IX',  j/fe  C'^AWmiMrri);  Fmnek,  Pewrnc^Tj>A«rve  els' 
toaiAftafe,r>rli(,<<«icf.).1ia9:  Fniick.  iMA.  ;iA^  Art  K'lbbata;  Adler.  In  Kouk'ayaAfMcAtr  for  !»• 
■ut  IMT;  M.  S.  rreriUdt,  PkUat.  aabbaHtHai  €l  panl\timiaM,  an /imIIAum  primariit  itditmbr,  Kunlf*- 
beri.  19SI,  AkfI(w>pluet(>iMa/<iKf'latvu- jraA>>MiiA<ft<'t  iaia:Tba1iiek.Oiof«ye^^  It 

of  the  abiiTe'ellvd  CtotnnenlaMo).  Hsmbnr^  1$S7;  II.  Orlti.  GniHl4eitmn*  tiHil  .AxfinttilH.  KnrtnKblt. 
IMSi  Ad.  JelllMk,  JTeeu  Im  Sehm  Jhb  dt  Lim  ttiid  oJh  FerATdlKlmnm SiAar.  UIihIc,  liM.  SKlnipt 
nr  OtucMdttt  dtr  Kabkiila,  LiHi>ile,  ISH.  AufctiU  tabl.alUttK*rr  JTyrilt, Lel[>eie^  lUlii  B,  Uimfe, 
JffiJdfVH,  p.  ns  Hq.  (1  al.,-  luaiiM1«*i.iHejSiJ^«Aii9dAedniMrACraii»v.  IMB-n;  Griti.  OeMit.  •To 
^wTin,  Vol.  VII.  1M3,  Nole  3.  |i.  4t:)  >»q..  and  Note  19.  p.  487  Kq. ;  filnehuri!,  Thi  KabUnlah.  lit  >I«4Wim% 
aewtlopmtnt,  tm^  UUnitur*.  an  <Htf,  Laadon.  ISKk  For  the  laler  hlstorj  of  Ihe  CilAla  vt  tnnjr  Mir,  I* 
addltlnn  lo  the  hlBlerles  of  Jnd^Hn.  tha  wurk  bj  Abe.  Oeltrr,  Iton  da  3/odma  {IStl-ltl 
aMi-ng  enr  KaSbalaK.  turn  Tbfntiid  •■«(  mm  CArfefwUxiH,  Bnitiu,  13». 

Su<ya->  Donk  nDoernlnK  Bellgli>ni  ud  Il.«miii,  tnnilated  In  the  IwelfXi  eenliu 
Uebros.  by  Jthadi  Ibn  TIbbon.  biu  been  rcpeuedly  e-lltcd ;  t  QermtB  tmulntlaB  by  JdL  Tomt  ifi 
itlUlnlle.lalS4lL    Whim  Ireit  Sal.  Mank,  A'ollu  turSaadia.  Pirii.  ISSS;  L«l^  Duki'i.  In  lUi.  J 
HW/i»>0fi>  lU'r  die  da>rt(iF>  A(»nH«ieii  IIU0e(«k  GranmaWUr  vnd  Ijmikagrap^tn.  Stalt^Md.  U 

From  the  rD«  Vit,u.  the  prindpel  •rin-k  of  Ihn  Oi^lilrol.  eileniWo  iilncU  irblcb  wen 
Arabls  nrl^nal  bj  Ihe  Jf  wliih  phlluimpher.  Schem  Tob  Ibn  Fnliqnen.  of  the  Ihlrteentli  erol 
hted  by  him  InUi  [Irbirw  (wlib  tbe  Hebrew  tHIe.  Xtkor  atagim\  hiTe  been  publlthe' 
Fnnch  tnoilillon.  by  a.  Uunh,  In  hb  Strl<m;at<Ul*lk}t.JaiBi  tt  arabt.  rarli,  1»I;  tbeiv  h  ■ 
■  Luin  HS.  Qf  Ihe  whole  wgrk.  by  Beyerlen.  In  Zellei'i  rhtoL  JuArb^  XV.  end  XVI.    The  dl*ei 
Ita  Geblrol  <n*  Idemlcal  witb  Uie  Aileebrnn  (orATrncebrnl)  ghvn  cited  bylhs 
by  3.  Hunk  In  Or  LtltnrliitMatt  dtt  OHi-lt  tor  l»Vi,  Vo.  U.  Billyh    Bpodir 
of  Iba  Oeblrol  are  riven  by  S.  Munk.  Xtaagtt,  [t.  IDS  Hq.  ukI  Ulehsel  Sach', 
Jultn  In  Spanitn,  Berlin,  ISA  1>^  S^O.    A  tRatlB■^  written  by  Ibn  Oeblrot  In  IMO,  an 
of  Uaiale,  hu  been  npoiUdly  piibllehed  In  the  Hobnw  tnuiilalUn.  made  In  lIGThy  J.: 
hot  at  Lnnerille,  1M4.    A  Ireatlee  on  the  Soul.  Iranilurd  Inla  Latin  hy  D.>inlnleni  OnndlHlrl.  !■ 
HiMied  by  Mnnk.  p.  ITV,  at  a  work  jmhably  ctHn|nei-d  by  Ibn  Osblrul,  but  luntalnlDg-  paHa^e*  InUrpsli 
by  tbe  imnrfatcr. 

Tb*  wort  nf  Behja  ben  Ja*q<b.  en  Ihe  nntlri  of  Ihe  Denrl.  waa  pDbllthtd  Id  lh>  Hebrew  In 
tt  Jebuda  Ibn  TIbbon.  u  Naplea.  In  MM,  etc.  end  but  by  U  Benjafcob,  Lelpdc.  1^0:  aba  w 
Innilallon,  by  R.  .1.  FDreleotbal,  Breilan.  ISU    Of  Stijt  ben  JuMpb,  Ad.  J<-Ulnrk  Ireatik  I 
by  It.  Benjnkob,  Lelpale,  1»lt,  and  M.  F.  !lem,  DU  llenmtnflichMi  nmKb.J.,  Vli-nna,  l«M. 

Thj  jntwWof  Jehada  ba-LeiL  In  the  iranilailnn  nude  at  Lnnirl  in  I  in.  by  .tehada  Ibn  TIMaa  f 
-flruuda.  hia  been  i-oblbhed  many  tiniri,  lut  al  Hani'Tai'.  In  ISS&  Pmgoi;.  ISSlMU,  i 
mi~H:  with  a  Latin  Innaletlon  by  Jnh.  Butbwi;  Duel,  ICtO,  and  in  Germen  (a.. 
J»lDwla  and  Da>.  Cauel,  Leipale.  1M1-41. 

The  wnrk  oini;rn>wt  In  Aniile  by  Abmhani  ben  Darld  ha-Lerl  of  Toledo,  and  enl 
FnUk.'  hu  N'en  pmrrred  In  a  Hebrew  Irtnilailon.  whieb  waa  imbllihad,  lofeihef  wiih  a 
lllbin  by  Hln>t>H>B  Well,  al  Prankhirt-aD. the- Main.  In  iSOL 

Tbe  prtnHpal  |>hlla»phlel  work  of  Moan  UalDKnldea,  Ddlalai  al  /TuMa  (Onlda  of 
waa  twhllihcd  KTrnl  ilmoi  befni*  t49Dln  tbs  H obrvw  Irintbilon  of  Saninel  Ibn  TlhboD  ( II  • 
llle,  -  JTora*  yAMehim.-  no  plxu  at  [wbllaillon  belna  jItbi,— then  VenlMk 
alliin,  FaHi,  IMQ,  and.  Ilhewlae  with  Uttn  tranalahon.  td.  Job.  BDitnif, 
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(In  (wrt)  into  German,  by  B.  J.  F&ntAnthal,  KrotoMhIn,  1888,  ud  tnnilnted  bj  Simon  Scheyer,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1888.  and  reoentl/  In  Arable  and  French,  with  erltieal,  Uterarj,  and  explanatory  notea,  bj  S. 
Monk,  under  the  title,  U  ffuids  tUti  igar^  traiU  d4  thMogU  et  d4  phiikmphU,  Vol.  I.  -III.  Paria,  18M, 
'61.  '66L  In  regard  to  the  latter  extremely  meriuniona  work,  it  la  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  habit  of 
incorreetly  tranalating  the  title  haa,  throngh  the  praetlee  of  the  aothor,  apparently  obtained  a  new  aanetion, 
although  Mnnk  himaeli;  In  hia  note  on  the  title,  XL  p.  879  aeq^  givea  aa  iu  true  aenae:  IiuiieatUm  ou  gui<i4 
pour  cetw  qui  $OHi  dnnt  la  perpUaotU^  dans  U  troubU  ou  dana  tlmdieUian^  ao  that  not  thoae  who  have 
gone  aatray,  but  thoae  who  are  wandering  In  uncertainty,  the  aeekera  or  donbtera,  are  to  be  underatood, 
thoae  who,  in  Tiew  of  the  different  waya  opened  before  them,  the  waya  of  phlloaophy  and  poaltlvlam, 
of  allegorteal  and  literal  biblical  interpreUtion,  are  undecided  and  in  need  of  eoanael;  the  Latin  tranaiatlon, 
Pferia,  IMO,  haa  the  correct  title:  Dum  U!U  diruior  dubUamUum  oMt  parpUtborum  ;  Albertua  Magnna  citca 
it  aa  Dum  Xomtrorum  ;  othera,  DirseUo  Perpltworusn,  The  XtJUet  of  Ifalmonldea  haa  been  publUhed  tn 
a  Qcrman  translation  br  Simon  Falkenhelm,  Kdnlgaberg,  1888.  HIa  Voeabularium  Logicas  waa  pabllshed 
at  Venice  in  IftSQ,  etc^  and  last  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  1S46.  Of  Maimonldea  traat— besides  Mnnk— 
Franek,  In  the  DieHonnairs  dm  SoUtaeet  PkUoaophiqum,  Vol  IV.  p.  81,  Simon  Scheyer,  Frankfort- on-the- 
Main.  18A  Abr.  Oelger,  Rosenberg,  1850,  M.  Jo«l,  DU  JUUifionapMlosopAU  dea  M.  b.  Jf.,  in  the  Ty«. 
gramme"  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Breslau,  1898,  and,  with  special  reference  to  his  influence 
on  Albertns  Magnus,  the  Scholastic,  in  another  work  pnbllahed  at  Brealan  In  1808.  The  Ethica  of  Mai- 
monldea,  and  Ita  Influence  on  the  Schohistic  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  discussed  by  Ad. 
Jaraesewsky,  in  the  ZMftkr.  f.  Pkiloa,  u.  pkilot.  KriUk,  New  Series,  VoL  ZLVL  Halle,  188fi,  pp.  6-81 
Moom  Un  Maim^'t  aeht  CapUA,  ardb,  und  douUeh  mU  Anm.  9<m  Jf.  IToff,  Lelpalc,  1888. 

Commentarlea  on  the  Mortk  Xabuehim^  or  on  parte  of  it,  hare  been  written.  In  particular,  by  Sdiem 
Tob  ben  Joaeph  Ibn  Falaqnera  (1880,  printed  at  Proasbnrg  In  1887>,  Joseph  ibn  Caspl  (about  1800,  published 
at  Frankfbrt-on-the-MaIn,  18481,  Moaea  ben  Joana  ot  Narbonne  (composed,  18S5-4S,  edited  by  Ooldenthal, 
Vtenna,  18M),  and  Is.  Abrabanel  (tn  the  fifteenth  century,  published  by  M.  J.  Landau,  Prague,  1881-88X 

Cooimentariea  by  Levi  ben  Oeraon,  relating  to  the  Isagoga  of  Porphyry,  the  Oatsg.  and  the  De  Jntmrpt.^ 
are  printed  in  the  Latin  transUtloa  of  Jacob  Mantino,  In  the  first  volume  of  the  old  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  aa  alao  are  the  Commentarlea  of  Averrote.  Hia  philosophical  and  theological  work, 
entided  ""  MUkamoa  AdonaiT  waa  published  at  Blva  dl  Trento,  In  1680.  M.  Jo61  (Brealau,  1808)  and  J. 
Weil  (Paris,  1868)  treat  of  his  religious  philosophy,  and  Prantl  (Gmek,  dor  Log^  IL  pp.  884-888)  of  hia 
l<»glc  There  haa  lately  appeared:  Looi  bm^  Gorton,  Mtlohamoi  ha-Sehom,  JHo  Kdmj/s  Oottea,  Ro- 
UgionopMloitopkiocho  und  koom,  Fragon,  in  §oeh»  Mahom  abgsMandoU,  (In  Hebrew.)  New  edition, 
Leipsic,  18ML 

The  system  of  religious  philosophy  of  Ahron  ben  Ella  of  Nlcomedla,  the  Karaite,  completed  at  Con- 
ataatlnople  In  1848,  waa  published  by  Delltiseh  and  Stelnschneider,  Leipsie,  1841.  Gt  Franek,  Arokioto 
JoraiUtoo,  1848,  p.  ITS,  and  JuL  FOrat,  GaaekiehU  dot  KaraoHkutm,  Laipalc,  18tt-86. 

Ad.  Frandc  estimates  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  Cabala  as  earlier  than  the  dates  assigned 
by  all  others  who  have  investigated  the  subject  He  sees  traces  of  it  in  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  and  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  accounts  for  them  as  arising 
from  the  influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  on  the  Jews.  Yet  Franek  admits  that  In  the 
Cabala  dualism  is  replaced  by  the  theory  of  emanations,  that  ideas,  forms,  and  attributes 
take  the  place  of  angels,  and  that  "mythology  is  forced  bade  by  metaphysics,^'  and  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  question  whether  this* transformation  arose  from  the  influence  of  Jewish 
monotheism  alooe,  or  whether  Hellenic  modes  of  thought  were  not  also  in  their  measure  the 
cause  of  it ;  that  at  least  the  more  developed  cabalistic  system  gives  evidence  of  the  Influence 
of  Platonism,  is  beyond  quesUoo.  The  conjecture  (defended,  among  others,  by  S.  Munk, 
Palastina^  p.  616,  and  Jf(&,  p.  468)  is  a  very  probable  one,  that  the  Esssei  or  Essenes  were 
the  first  who  held  the  half-mystbal,  half-philosophical  doctrine,  which  was  developed  amoofc 
the  Je¥rs  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  whoso  influence  was  mani- 
fested in  the  development  of  Christian  Gnosticism  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala. 

At  a  later  epoch,  theorems  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  known  at  first,  perhaps, 
through  original  Greek  texts,  but  shortly  afterward  through  Arabic  translations,  and  cer- 
tainly also  the  philosophy  of  Ibn  Geburol,  exerted  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the  • 
cabalistic  doctrine.    The  doctrine  of  angels,  applied  to  the  biblical  history  of  creation  and 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  waa  apparently  the  eailiast  fbrai  of  a  doctrine  which  subsequently 
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entered  into  the  Cabala  (in  whidi  fonn  it  had  perhapa  been  aheadj  held  by  the  Easenea); 
at  a  oonstderablj  later  period,  and  having  but  a  tolerably  superficial  oonnectioin  with  this 
earlier  speculation,  appears  to  have  followed  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
SepMroth  and  the  worlds,  under  Jewish- Alexandrian,  Onostac,  and  Neo-Platonic  inflneoceiL 
Respecting  the  beginnings  only  conjectures  are  possible,  such  is  our  lade  of  positive 
information;  respecting  the  more  developed  Cabala  there  exist  data  for  a  more  definite 
judgment 

The  need  of  finding  a  middle  term  to  mediate  between  the  Deity,  conceived  aa  tran- 
aoendent,  and  the  visible  worid,  led  to  the  cabalistic  speculations,  in  whidi  Uie  Oriental 
doctrine  of  augels  and  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas,  as  modified  at  Alexandria,  were  blended 
together.  The  question  raised  by  some  of  the  later  Cabalists  and  by  historians  aa  to 
whether  the  cabalistic  Sephiroth  were  beings  distinct  from  God  (as  affirmed  by  Babbi 
ICenadiem  Reocanati,  and,  in  modem  times,  by  H.  Joel,  who  represents  them  as  creatures), 
or  momenta  of  God's  existence,  which  are  only  subjectively  distinguished  by  ua  (as,  ao- 
oording  to  Corduero^  Babbi  David  Abbi  Simra  maintained),  or  whether  God  (according 
to  the  conciliatory  theory  of  Corduero,  adopted  by  Franck)  was  regarded  as  indeed  above, 
but  also  as  in  and  not  without  them,  seems  incapable  of  solution,  since  it  implies  in  the 
Cabala  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  distinctions  which  a  doctrine  so  much  the  work 
of  fancy,  and  so  little  of  the  reflective  reason,  was  not  capable  of  containing.  Of  a  similar 
nature,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  placed  with  regard  to  Philo*8 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  other  Potencies  or  Ideas,  since  we  find  him  aometinies 
ascribing  to  them  an  attributive,  and  sometimes  a  substantial  form  of  existence  (see  above, 
§  63,  p.  230  seq.).  The  doctrme  of  emanations,  advanced  in  the  Cabala,  has  not  the  char- 
acter of  a  theory  resting  on  philosophical  g^unds  and  put  forward  in  consdoos  oppoeitiaa 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation ;  It  is  intended  rather  as  an  interpretation  of  the  latter.  But 
that  the  idea  of  emanation  is  present  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  is  none  the 
less  true,  and  it  is  incorrect  (with  H.  Joel)  to  consider  those  doctrines  as  containing  only 
the  dogmatic  theory  of  creation^  and  to  seek  for  the  doctrine  of  emanation  exclusively  in 
the  later  additions  and  commentaries,  although  it  is  indeed  in  these  latter  that  the  doctrine 
is  most  definitely  developed  and  is  based  oo  metaphysical  axioms. 

In  the  Jezirah  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  of  the  intermediate  beings,  and  of 
the  worlds,  are  presented  The  author  of  the  book  considers  (in  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
fashion)  the  series  of  numbers  {Sephiroih)  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  *^  which  are  the 
elements  of  the  divine  word,  and  are  inscribed  on  the  air  at  the  boundary  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  worlds,**  as  the  basis  of  the  worid-soul  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

The  Sohar  teaches  the  inoognoscibility  of  Grod  as  he  really  is,  and  his  g^radual  manifesta- 
tion through  the  series  of  emanations.  God,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  Hidden  of  the 
Hidden  Ones,  is,  apart  from  his  revelation  in  the  world,  a  nothing,  so  that  the  worid, 
created  by  him,  came  forth  out  of  nothing.  (This  doctrine  recalls  the  Basflidian  doctrine 
of  the  non-existent  God,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  Dionysius.)  This  nothing  is  infinite,  and 
Is  therefore  called  the  Limitless,  En- Soph.  Its  light  originally  filled  all  space:  beside  it 
nothing  existed.  But  in  order  that  something  else  might  come  into  existence,  it  concen- 
trated itself  into  a  portion  of  space,  so  that  outside  of  itself  there  was  a  void,  whidi  it  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  with  a  light,  whose  brightness  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  removal  of 
the  light  from  its  source.  En- Soph  first  revealed  himself  in  his  word  or  his  working,  hia 
son,  the  first  man.  Adam  Kadmon.  the  man  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.,  ch.  i.).  The 
potencies  or  intelligences  which  constitute  this  Adam  Kadmon  (as  parts  of  his  being,  just 
as  the  Mrvdfiei^  or  ?^yoi  are  parts  of  the  Logos  of  Philo)  are  the  ten  SephtrotK,  numbers, 
forms,  cirdes  of  light,  which  surround  the  throne  of  the  Highest    The  three  first  Sepki^ 
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Tdih  are,  I)  Keiher,  crown,  2)  Cht^ma,  wisdom  {ao^\  3)  Binah^  understanding  (^6yoc), 
(Hub  separation  of  ao^a  and  X6yog  belongs  to  the  Post-Philonic  period,  but  in  the  present 
form  is  of  much  later  date  still)  The  seven  other  Sephiroth  are,  4)  Chesedj  grace  (or 
Gedulah,  greatness),  6)  JHn^  judgment,  rigor  (or  Geburah,  strength),  6)  Tiphtreth^  beauty, 
t)  Ifezaeh,  firmness,  8)  Bod,  splendor,  9)  Jsaod,  foundation,  10)  Malkuth,  kingdom.  Occa* 
sionallj,  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  of  the  Sephiroth  are  grouped  together,  and  entitled 
pillars  of  grace,  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  being  termed  pillars  of  strength,  and  the  first, 
sixth,  and  ninth,  middle  pillars.  (This  recalls  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  just  God 
and  the  good  God,  which,  however,  here  becomes  a  mere  distinction  of  powers  or  attributes, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  monotheistio  principle.)  The  Sephiroth  constitute  the  first  emar 
nation,  or  the  world  AzUah,  which  is  followed  hj  three  other  worlds  (named  after  Isaiah 
xUii.  7),  .viz. :  the  world  Beriah  (from  barah,  to  create,  to  shape),  containing  the  pure  forms 
or  simple  substances  (ideas),  which  are  conceived  as  spiritual,  intelligent  beings;  then  the 
wOrld  Jeurah  (from  jazar,  to  form),  the  world  of  the  celestial  spheres,  of  the  Souls  or 
Angels;  and,  lastly,  the  world  Agijjah  (fhm  asah,  to  make),  the  world  of  the  material 
works  of  God,  of  objects  which  are  perceptible  through  the  senses,  and  which  arise  and 
decay.  (With  the  four-fold  division  of  Plotinus:  the  One,  the  Nous,  with  ideas  immanent 
in  the  same,  the  soul,  and  the  material  realm,  this  division  agrees  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  ideas  still  as  distinct  from  the  Sephiroth.)  The  three-first  Sephiroth  exert  their  influence 
in  the  spiritual  world,  the  next  three  in  the  psychical,  and  the  three  next  in  the  material 
world.  In  man,  the  spiritual,  immortal  soul  (neKhama)  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  three 
worlds,  the  animating  breath  (ruaeh)  to  the  second,  and  the  breath  of  life  (nqplieach)  to  the 
third.  The  soul  wanders  through  difEisrent  bodies,  until  it  rises  purified  into  the  world  of 
spirits.    The  last  soul  to  enter  into  the  earthly  life,  will  be  that  of  the  Messias. 

To  the  fanciful  Cabala,  a  philosophy  which  followed  the  guidance  of  the  understanding, 
formed  a  contrast  that  sometimes  led  to  mutual  enmities.  The  rise  of  this  philosophy  was 
essentially  conditioned  on  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenism  and  Mohammedanism. 
Of  little  importance  were  the  logioo-pliloeophical  studies  of  Jewish  physicians,  such  as,  in 
particular,  Isaac  Israeli  (flourished  about  900 ;  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  940-960 ; 
according  to  Steinschneider's  coigecture,  in  his  work  on  Alfarabi,  p.  248,  Isaac  Israeli  was 
the  author  of  an  old  commentary  on  the  Jezirah).  The  Karaites,  who  broke  with  the 
Talmudio  tradition,  were  the  first  Jewish  theologians,  who^  following  the  example  of  the 
Mohammedan  theologians,  treated  of  dogmatics  in  systematic  form.  In  this  they  were 
afterward  followed  by  the  Babbinic  theologians  (Rabbinists). 

Saadja  was  bom  at  Fajjum,  in  Egypt,  in  about  the  year  892.  He  was  appointed  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Sora,  or  Sura,  in  Babylon  in  928,  and  died  in  942.  He  was 
celebrated  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  religious  poet,  and  was  (as  Jost 
expresses  it,  Geach,  des  Judenihuma,  IL,  Leipsic,  1858,  p.  279)  "a  fruit  of  the  Jewish  soil, 
modified  by  grafts  from  the  Arabian  garden.'*  In  the  year  933  he  wrote  his  principal  work 
on  religious  philosophy,  in  which,  following,  as  it  seems,  the  example  of  his  older  Karaite 
contemporary,  David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokammes  of  Racca  in  Arabian  Irak,  he  attempts 
to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  the  untenable- 
ness  of  the  dogmas  and  philosophemes  opposed  to  them.  The  work  contains  (according 
to  Julius  Fiirst),  besides  the  Introduction,  ten  sections,  with  subjects  severally  as  follows : 
1)  The  world  and  its  beings  are  created ;  2)  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  One ;  3)  Law  and 
Bevelation ;  4)  Obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  perfect  righteousness  and  bondage ; 
6)  Merit  and  guilt  {  6)  The  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  fViture  existenoe ;  t)  Beviviflcatiou  of 
Uie  dead ;  8)  Emancipation  and  redemption ;  9)  Beward  and  punishment ;  10)  Ethics.  The 
cardinal  points  of  his  phikMophy  in  the  unify  of  Gk)d,  pAuralitgr  of  attributM  without  pAu- 
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raBty  of  persons,  tho  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  not  ttom  material  elemeflta 
previoosly  existing,  tlie  inviolability  of  the  revealed  law,  the  fireedom  of  the  will,  future 
retribution  and  (rejecting  the  doctrine  of  its  transmigration)  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with 
the  body  at  the  resurrection,  which  is  to  take  place  when  the  number  of  souls  whidi  were 
to  be  created  has  been  exhausted.  The  substance  of  the  teaching  of  Saa^ja  is  therefore 
in  unison  throughout  with  Jewish  orthodoxy ;  but  Uie  form  which  it  took  as  a  sjatem  of 
religious  philosophy  was  in  large  measure  determined  by  the  precedent  of  the  Arabian 
MoUkaUemin^  the  Muiazilin  being  those  between  whose  doctrine  and  that  of  8aadja  the 
greatest  resemblance  exists.  (The  MvUaiHn  were  a  rationaliring  fractioQ  of  the  Jtfote- 
kaUemin,  who  took  fVom  the  dogma  of  predestination  something  of  its  severity,  by  reducing 
it  to  the  doctrine  of  mere  foreknowledge,  in  order  to  save  human  freedom  and  moral 
responsibility ;  the  Ascharites,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  especially  upon  the  troth  of  this 
dogma  in  all  its  severity.)  The  positive  influence  of  Aristotetianism  is  slight.  Tet  8eadja 
ahows  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  logical  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  especially  with 
his  doctrine  of  categories,  and  he  (II.  8)  expressly  undertakes  to  prove  the  non-applieabili^ 
of  these  latter  to  the  Deity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  opposes  some  doctrines  whi(&  are 
founded  on  Aristotelianism,  such  as  the  eternity  o^  the  world  and  also  the  naturslistie 
biblical  criticism  of  Chivi  Albachi  (of  Bactria),  the  Babbmist 

In  Spain  the  earliest  representative,  of  philosophy  among  the  Jews  was  Salome  ben 
Jehuda  ben  Gebirol  (or  Gabirol,  t.  «.,  Gabriel,  in  Arabic,  Abu  Ajjub  Sdeiman  ibn  Jal^  ibn 
Djebirul),  whom  Sal.  Munk  has  discovered  to  be  identical  with  tho  philosopher  whom  the 
Scholastics  knew  under  the  name  of  AvicebroQ(orAveocebrol),  as  author  of  the  work  '*  Fomt 
VUae^  {Mekor  hojvm\  and  whom  they  regarded  as  an  Arabian  philosopher.    Bom  in  1020 
or  1021  at  Malaga,  and  educated  at  Saragossa,  he  labored  in  the  years  1035-1069  or  1070  as 
a  religious  poet,  moralist,  and  philosopher.     His  principal  work  was  the  Fona  Vitae,    Schem 
Tob,  who  translated  the  most  important  parts  of  it  into  Hebrew,  defines  the  general  idee 
which  underlies  the  whole  work  as  being  contained  in  the  doctrine  that  even  spiritual  sub- 
stances are  in  some  sense  material,  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed  being  spiritual 
matter,  the  substratum  of  their  forms  a  sort  of  basis  into  which  the  form  descends  troai 
above.     Albertus  Magnus  says  (Summa  ioHua  TheoL,  L  4,  22),  that  the  work  ascnbed  to 
Avioebron  rested  on  the  hypothesis  that  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal  were  of  one  mat- 
ter (corporcUium  et  incorporalium  esse  materiam  unam\  and  Thomas  Aquinas  {Quaest  de 
AmmOj  Art  YI.)  names  him  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  all  substances, . 
except  God,  are  compounded  of  matter  and  form.    From  the  extracts  published  by  Munk  it 
iippears  how  this  hypothesis  squares  with  the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  which  arose  (hxn 
the  blending  of  Jewish  religious  doctrines  with  Aristotelian,  and,  in  particular,  with  Neo> 
Platonic  philosophemes.     The  first  book  treats  of  matter  and  form  in  general  and  of  their 
different  kinds ;  the  second,  of  matter  as  that  which  gives  body  to  the  universe  (to  which  the 
categories  apply) ;  the  third,  of  tho  existence  of  the  (relatively)  simple  substances,  the  middle 
essences  which  are  said  to  be  contained  in  the  created  Intellect,  and  are  intermediate  be> 
tween  God,  the  first  Cause,  and  the  material  world;   the  fourth,  of  these  intermediate 
Msences  as  consisting  of  matter  and  form;   the  fifth,  of  matter  and  form  in  the  roost 
general  sense  of  the  terms  or  of  universal  matter  and  universal  form,  followed  by  consid- 
oradons  relative  to  the  divine  will,  as  tlie  outcome  of  the  divine  wisdom,  through  which 
being  is  educed  from  nothing,  or  as  the  middle  term  between  God,  the  first  substance,  and 
all  that  consists  of  matter  and  form,  or,  again,  as  that  source  of  life  whence  all  forms 
emanate.     All  the  arguments  of  the  author  postulate  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  all  which  is  thought  by  means  of  universal  concepts.     Everything,  argues  Aviofr- 
bron,  that  subsists  falls  under  the  oonoept  of  subsistence,  therefore  all  things  whidi  subsist 
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possess  real  subsistence  in  common  with  each  other;  but  this  common  element  cannot 
be  a  form,  since  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  object  that  its  peculiarity  and  difference  from  other 
objects  consists;  it  must  therefore  be  matter— matter  in  the  most  general  sense  (materia 
univtrstUis)^  of  which  corporeal  and  spintiial  matter  are  the  two  species.  Since  form  can 
only  hare  its  existence  in  matter,  the  forms  of  intelligible  things  must  possess  some  sort 
of  material  substrate  peculiar  to  themselves.  God,  who  is  immaterial,  is  called  form 
only  in  an  unnatural  sense.  (It  would  liave  been  more  consistent  either  to  apply  the 
general  thesis  to  God,  or  to  deny  the  separate  existence  of  God,  and  to  identify  him  with 
the  materia  ilniverscUia  or  the  material  substance.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen  by 
David  of  Dinant,  who  was  probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Avicebron — and  in 
modem  times  agidn  by  Spinoza.)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  intelligible 
essences,  Avicebron  follows  Plato,  in  so  far  as  the  latter,  as  is  reported  by  Aristotle, 
ascribed  to  the  ideas  a  matenal  substratum  (which  ascription  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  hypostatization),  and  also  Plotinus,  who  enounced  explicitly  the  distinction, 
contained  at  least  by  implication  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato^  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter. 
(Plotinus,  EnneaeLf  11.  4,  4 :  **  with  the  fiop^^  form,  there  is  everywhere  necessarily  joined 
the  vhfj  matter,  or  the  imoKtifuvov^  substrate,  of  which  it  is  the  fop^;  if  the  sensible 
world,  the  image  of  the  unseen  or  intelligible  world,  consists  of  matter  and  fonn,  there 
must  also  be  a  kind  of  matter  as  well  as  form  in  the  archetype.'')  The  Jewish  philosopher 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Plotinus,  but  he  probably  had  met  some  of  the  Neo> 
Platonic  writings  in  Arabic  translations.  These  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  are  pseudony- 
mous, and  which  after  the  end  of  the  twelfUi  century  were  known  to  the  Scholastics  in 
Latin  translations,  and  were  so  employed  by  them,  were  (according  to  Munk,  Melanges^ 
p.  240  seq. ;  Munk  follows  in  part  the  authority  of  Mohammed  al  Schahrestani,  an  Aral^an 
historian,  who  wrote  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  and  died  In  the  year  1 163)  the 
following : 

1)  The  EUmenta  Theohgiae  of  Produs. 

2)  F^eudo-EmpedockSf  on  the  Five  Elements,  and  perhaps  still  other  works  ascribed  to 
Empododes,  translations  of  which  had  been  brought  fW>m  the  East  to  Spain,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah  ibn  Mesarrah  of  Cordova ; 
in  thorn  the  ancient  natural  phOosopher  is  credited  with  teaching  that  the  Creator  made  the 
materia  prima  as  primitive  element;  fh>m  this  emanated  the  Intellect,  and  fVom  the  Intel- 
lect the  Soul ;  the  vegetative  soul  was  the  rind  of  the  animal  soul,  this  the  rind  of  the  anima 
rationaUs^  and  the  latter,  again  that  of  the  anima  inteOectuaUs ;  the  different  individual  souls 
were  parts  of  the  universal  soul,  while  the  product 'of  this  soul  was  nature,  in  which  hate 
reigned,  as  love  reigned  in  the  universal  soul;  seduced  by  nature,  the  individual  souls  had 
turned  aside  to  the  sensuous  world,  while  for  their  rescue,  purification,  and  recovery  to  the 
communion  of  things  intelligible,  the  prophetic  spirits  went  forth  fW>m  the  universal  souL 

3)  Paeudo-PyViagoraSj  who  represents  symbolically  the  Creator,  the  Intellect,  the  Soul, 
and  Nature,  by  the  numerical  terms :  Monad,  Duad,  Triad,  and  Tetrad,  or  distinguishes 
them  as,  1)  unity  before  eternity,  2)  unity  with  eternity,  3)  unity  after  eternity  and  before 
time,  and  4)  unity  in  time. 

4)  Piseudo'AriaioUe's  Theologian  a  work  which  in  the  ninth  century  had  already  been 
translated  into  Arabic  and  was  known  in  a  Latin  translation  to  the  Scholastics.  This  trans- 
lation was  printed  at  Rome,  in  1519,  with  the  title:  SapierUiaaimi  philoMphi  ArittoMia 
Stagyriiae  tfuologia  sive  myatina  phihsophia  aeeundum  Aegyptioa,  and  is  reprinted  in  Dii 
Val's  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Arist ;  following  this  translation  and  also  the  Arabic 
text,  Munk  gives  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  work  in  his  JMangea,  p^  249  seq.  In  this 
work  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  first  Cause,  of  the  InteUeot,  tod  of  the  pure  Forma 
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fldcas),  which  are  in  it,  of  the  world-soul  with  the  individual  souls,  and  of  nature  as  ooo^ 
pnsiug  the  things  which  arise  and  perish,  is  developed,  the  immateriality  of  the  pore  forma 
contained  in  the  Intellect  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  lietaphyaics,  which  is  men- 
^oned  as  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author,  and  the  theory  is  combated  that  all  sob- 
stances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deity,  consist  of  matter  and  form.  Between  the  One 
and  the  Intellect  Pseudo- Aristotle  inserts  the  divine  Word,  the  Logos.  Cf.  Hanneberg,  Die 
Theoiogie  des  Aristoieles^  in  the  Reports  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  1862,  L  1-12. 

5)  Perhaps  the  work  De  Causis,  which  likewise  contains  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  for  the 
most  part  in  literal  extracts  from  the  InstituHo  Theotogica  of  Produs.  It  is  a  late  compila- 
tion of  thirty-two  metaphysical  theses,  and  was  perhaps  not  made  untO  after  the  time 
of  Ibn  Oebirol ;  possibly  the  compiler  was  David,  the  Jewish  commentator  (as  Albertua 
Magnus  supposes,  who,  however,  was  unacquainted  with  the  source  of  the  compilatioD; 
Thomas  recognized  as  such  source  the  ''  Ekvatio  Theotogica "  of  Produs,  by  which  his 
lro<;teiW<f  tfeo^uo/,  JnstUutio  r/ieo&^^'ai— perhaps  the  woric  of  a  pupil  of  Prodos— is  to  be 
understood).  As  a  supposed  work  of  Aristotle  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  about  a.  d. 
]  160,  by  the  Archdeacon  Dominicus  Oundisalvi,  with  the  aid  of  Johannes  Aveodeath  (Ibn 
David  ?).  a  converted  Jew,  and  was  known  to  the  later  Scholastics  and  used  bj  Alanos  ab 
Jnsulis  (Alanus  of  lille),  who  dtes  it  as  "  liber  de  essentia  purae  bonitaUs,"  The  briief 
that  it  was  used  by  Aristotle  was,  notwithstanding  the  better  knowledge  of  Albertos  and 
Thomas,  long  entertained  by  many,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  first  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1496,  and  in  Vol  YII.  of  the  Lat  ed.  of  the  works  oi  Aristotle 
and  A vorroes,  Venice,  1552).  Analyses  of  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  Haureau*R  PhiL 
Sool,  I  284  seq.,  and  m  Vadierot's  Hist  Critique  de  Vecole  d'Alexandrie,  III  96  seq.  In  it 
abstract  concepts  are  treated  as  possessing  real  existence ;  that  which  corresponda  to  the 
more  abstract  concept  is  treated  as  being  the  higher,  earlier,  and  more  powerful  caose; 
being  is  placed  before  life,  and  life  before  individual  existence.  The  Pseudo-Pythagorean 
distinction  between  the  highest  form  of  existence,  which  is  before  eternity,  the  Intellect 
which  is  with  eternity,  the  Soul,  which  is  after  eternity  and  before  time,  and  temporal 
things,  is  found  also  in  this  work.     Cf.  Hannebeig,  Reports,  etc.,  1863,  pp.  361-388. 

Considerable  as  was  the  influonco  of  the  philosophy  of  Ibn  Orobirol  with  a  portion  of 
the  Scliolastics  (and,  in  particular,  with  Duns  Scotus),  it  was  correspondingly  small  with 
the  Jews  of  the  period  next  succeeding,  among  whom  only  his  poems  and  ethical  writings 
procured  for  his  name  any  popularity.  But  the  Arabian  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury seem  not  to  have  known  of  him  at  all.  Aristotelianism,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradually  increasing  intiuenee  of  the  writings  of  Ibn  Sino,  was  making  its  way  among  the 
Mohammodaus  and  Jews  in  Spain,  drove  out  the  Neo-PIatonic  ideas,  whicli,  however,  soon 
found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  Cabala.  To  this  roust  bo  added,  ttiat  the  intermediate  posi- 
tion assigned  by  Ibn  Gebirol  to  tlie  Will,  which  he  represented  as  emanating  from  the 
divine  Wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  stress  laid  by  him  in  single  passages  on  the  unity  of 
this  will  with  God,  and  his  attempts  to  conceive  it  as  an  attribute,  was  of  a  nature  to  give 
offence  to  the  more  rlg^d  monotheists. 

Bahja  (or  Bahijja  ?)  ben  Joseph  composed,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  work 
on  the  "Duties  of  the  Heart,"  in  which,  commencing  with  a  consideration  of  the  unity  of 
God,  he  sketches  out  a  complete  system  of  Jewish  Morals.  The  author  seeks  to  demon- 
strate, by  reason,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  that  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties  is  not  a 
mere  supererogatory  addition  to  that  piety  which  is  manifested  in  obedience  to  law,  but 
is  the  foundation  of  all  laws. 

Jehuda  ben  Samuel  ha-Levi  (bom  about  1080,  died  1150),  a  celebrated  author  of  reli- 
gious songs,  in  his  work  entitled  Khoaari — in  which  the  scenes  of  the  dialogues  are  baaed 
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dh  the  (historical)  oonTersion  of  a  Chazar  kmg  to  Judaism— ezpreaaes  hhnself  moderately 
respecting  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  religions,  but  with  severity  respecting  Greeic 
(Aristotelian)  philosophy,  which  denied  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time.  He  warns 
his  readers  not  to  approach  this  philosophy.  He  seeks,  in  a  popular  style,  to  justify  the 
Jewisli  law  on  rational  grounds. 

As  the  author  of  a  "  Microamnus  "  (about  11 40^  Josef  Ibn  Zaddek  should  be  mentioned. 

Abraham  ben  David,  of  Toledo,  wrote,  in  the  year  1160,  in  the  Arabic  language,  a  work 
called  **  The  Sublime  Faith,*'  in  which  he  defends  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  combats 
strongly  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Ibn  GebiroL  He  develops  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will 

Moses  Maimonides,  or  Maimuni  (Moseh,  son  of  Maimun  the  judge),  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dova, March  30,  1135,  and  retired  with  his  father,  on  account  of  the  religious  compulsion 
attempted  by  the  Almohades,  first  to  Fez,  and  then  (1165)  by  way  of  Palestine  to  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  Fostat  (ancient  Cairo),  where  he  died  December  13, 1 204.  Educated  in  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  and  acquainted  with  Arabic  commentators  (in  particular  with  Abu- 
Bacer;  he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  read  the  works  of  Averroes  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death),  he  introduced  in  his  ExptanoHon  of  (he  Miaehnah  (composed  1158-1 168) 
And  in  the  fourteen  Books  of  the  Law  (1170-1180)  eygtematic  order  into  the  Talmud-Con- 
glomerate (whereas  the  historical  sense  in  him,  as  in  his  contemporaries  generally,  remained 
undeveloped).  His  chief  philosophical  work  (completed  about  a.  d.  1190),  the  **  Guide  of 
the  Doubting^'*  contains  (according  to  Munk's  judgment,  Melanffes^  p.  486)  nothing  which  in 
philosophical  respects  was  of  decisive  importance  or  originality,  but  it  contributed  mightily 
toward  bringing  the  Jews  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  through  which  they 
became  able  to  transmit  to  Christian  Europe  the  science  of  tlie  Arabs,  and  thereby  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  Scholastic  philosophy.  Maimonides'  influence  was  greatest 
on  the  theology  of  tlie  Jews.  The  fundamental  idea  in  his  works  is  that  the  law  was 
g^ven  to  the  Jews,  not  merely  to  train  them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  truths,  and  that,  tliorefore,  fidelity  to  the  law  in  action  is  by  no  means  sufficient, 
but  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  also  a  religious  duty.  By  this  teaching  he  offered 
a  powerful  incitement  to  speculation  in  religious  philosophy,  yet  he  also  contributed  by  his 
enunciation  of  definite  articles  of  faith  to  a  narrow  determination  of  Jewish  dogmas, 
although  his  own  investigations  bear  throughout  a  rationalizing  character.  Maimonides  is 
no  friend  to  astrological  mysticism:  we  are  only  to  believe  that  which  is  either  attested  by 
the  senses  or  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  understanding  or  transmitted  to  us  by  prophets 
and  godly  men.  In  the  province  of  science,  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the  most  trustworthy 
leader,  and  only  differs  from  him  when  the  dog^a  requires  it,  as,  especially,  m  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  and  providential  guidance  of  the  world.  Maimonides  holds  firmly  to  the  be- 
lief (without  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  of  miracles  as  suspensions 
of  natural  laws  could  not  be  maintained),  that  Qod  caUed  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  not 
only  the  form,  but  also  the  matter  of  the  world,  tlie  philosophical  proofs  to  the  contrary  not 
appearing  to  him  conclusive.  If  these  proofs  possessed  mathematical  certainty,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  interpret  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  appear  to  oppose  them  allegon- 
cally — which  is  now  not  admissible.  Accordingly,  Maimonides  condemns  the  hjrpothesig 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  or  the  doctnne  that  matter  is  eternal 
ab  initio,  and  has  always  been  the  substratum  of  an  order  or  form  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  become  like  the  eternal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  Bible,  he  says,  teaches  the 
temporal  ongin  of  the  world.  Less  discordant  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  according 
to  M.,  is  the  Platonic  theory,  which  he  interprets  with  the  strictest  exactness  according  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timamu  (which  he  might  have  read  in  an  Arabic  transhition) 
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Ho  understands  the  theory  as  assuming  that  matter  is  eternal,  but  that  the  divinelj-canBed 
order,  by  the  addition  of  which  to  matter  the  world  was  formed,  had  a  beginning  in  time. 
Yet  he  does  not  himself  accept  this  tlieory,  but  adlieres  to  the  belief  that  matter  was 
created  by  God.  In  Ethics,  Maimonides  lays  special  stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  wilL 
Every  man  has  complete  freedom,  either  to  enter  upon  the  way  of  goodness  and  piety,  or 
to  go  in  the  ways  of  evil  and  wickedness.  Do  not,  says  Maimonides,  allow  tliyaelf  to  be 
persuaded  by  fools  that  Qod  predetermines  who  shall  be  righteous  and  who  wicked.  He 
who  sins  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  speedily 
to  change  his  oourse.  God's  omnipotence  has  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  cm- 
niscienco  foreknows  man's  clioice  without  guiding  it  We  should  not  choose  the  good, 
like  children  and  ignorant  people,  from  motives  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  we  should 
do  g^ood  for  its  own  sake  and  A'om  love  to  God;  still,  retribution  does  await  the  im- 
mortal soul  in  the  future  world. — ^Tho  resurrection  of  the  body  is  treated  by  Maimonides 
as  being  simply  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  to  bo  opposed,  but  which  also  cannot  be 
explained.  ^  • 

The  presupposition  of  Maimonides  tliat  there  exists  a  kind  of  knowledge  independent 
of  faith,  to  which,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  complete  certainty,  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture must  be  sacrificed  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  appeared  to  some  of  the 
Rabbis  to  be  an  inadmissible  limiting  of  the  authority  of  the  biblical  revelation ;  it  was  a 
''selling  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Greeks,"  or  a  "destroying  of  firm  ground."  His  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  sensuous  representations  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  future  life,  whi<^  the 
Bible  contains,  and  of  some  of  the  miracles,  and  his  attempt  to  find  rational  grounds  for 
the  Jewish  laws,  were  regarded  by  them  as  jeopardizing  religion.  In  France  there  were 
fanatics  who  did  not  content  themselves  with  a^iathemas,  but  who  claimed  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  Christian  inquisitors  against  the  detested  heresy.  But  this  very  step,  this  trea- 
son committed  against  the  national  spirit  of  the  Jews,  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  rationalisdng  tendency  of  Maimonides,  whose  works  soon  obtained  an 
almost  unresisted  autliority  among  the  Jews,  not  only  of  the  East,  but  also  of  the  West 
They  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  Arabian  and  Christian  thinkers. 

Among  tlie  numerous  Jewish  philosophers,  who  figured  for  the  most  part  as  translators 
and  commentators  of  Aristotle  and  of  Arabian  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the  most  notewortliy 
are,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Schem  Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Falaqucra,  the  commentator  of 
the  Mareh  Nebuchim  and  translator  of  the  extracts  from  Ibn  GebiroFs  Fomniain  of  Lifty 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Levi  ben  Gerson  (born  in  1288,  died  1344),  and  Moses,  the 
son  of  Josliua,  of  Narbonne,  called  Master  VidaL  The  former  of  these  men  was  a  partisan 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ibn  Roschd.  Ho  adopted  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  by  God  out  of  a  material  substance  previously  existing,  which  substance,  however, 
as  being  absolutely  formless,  was  nothing,  and  explained  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
consisting  in  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  in  which  each  soul,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  perfection,  participated.  Moses,  the  son  of  Joshua,  wrote  the  commentary  (men- 
tioned above,  p.  421)  on  the  Moreh  of  Maimonides  and  other  commentaries  on  the  works 
of  Arabian  philosophers,  still  extant  in  MSS. 

The  work  in  imitation  of  the  Moreh  by  Ahron  ben  Elia,  of  Nicomedia  (a  Karaite  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century)  and  entitled  the  *'Trce  of  Life**  (which  contains  also 
detailed  accounts  respecting  the  religious  and  philosophical  schools  among  the  Arabs),  is  a 
presentation,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  of  the  dogmas  of  Mosaism. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  onward  the  renewed  Platonism  (which  is  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter)  exerted  a  certain  influence  on  the  phQosophy  of  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  Love,  by  Leo  the  Hebrew,  the  son  of  Isaac  Abrabanel. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  Pebiod  op  thb  Full  Development  and  TJnivebsal  Swat  of 

THE  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

§  98.  The  introduction  into  Europe  of  Aristotle^s  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  Psychology  and  i^tliic8^"an3^^f  the^p^tly  Neo-Platonic, 
partly  Aristotgljan^jimtiBgs.  o£,Arftbiail  audJewiah  philosophers,  led 
to  a  material  extension  and  transformation  of  philosophical  studies 
amCTg^tEe  Christian^SctioIasticBT  The  theosophical  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation contained  in  some  of  those  works,  and  especially  in  certain 
books  which  were  at  first  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
were  in  fact  the  work  of  Neo-Platonists,  favored,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrines  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  leaning  toward  pantheistic 
doctrines.  But  a  p^w?rf!!l^_^;fjgfiiflftt^'^*^^  r^^no^ir^i  goon  took  i>lace, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  operate  not  only  against  tliese  doctrines, 
but  al^  against  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  but  which 
afterward,  when  the  theistic  character  of  the  genuine  works  of  Aris- 
totle became  known,  assisted  his  doctrine  to  obtain  a  decided  triumph 

and  to  force  the  Plftf/fflif^Tn  of  f\m  anrV\aT  Rnhn\na\]nA^ycUu'h  iht^j  de- 
rived from  Augustine  and  otfier  Church  Fathers,  into  the  background. 
"'The  prevalence  of  the  Aristotelian,  Arabian,  and  Jewish  doctrines  of 
m^notheisip  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Scholastics  had  for  a  conse- 
quence the  complete  accogipligbmont  of  ihe.  till  then  imperfect  sepa- 
ration of  natura^jfiaSS^revealedJhepIogy,  the  d^octrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  phjlosophical  justifioation  of  winch  Church  Fathers  and  earlier 
Scholastics  had  found  the  principal  aim  of  their  philosophical  think- 
ing^being  now  maintained  on  the  ground  of  revelation  alone,  and 
withdrawn,  as  a  theological  mystery,  from  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
speculation,  while  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Ood  was  philosophi- 
cally justified  by  Aristotelian  arguments.''^  Through  an  extensive 
appropriation,  and  in  part  also  through  a  modification  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  Church,  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy became,  both  materially  and  formally,  for  the  fundamental 
theses  contained  in  the  ^^  iheologia  naturcUis^^^  and  formally,  for  the 
mysteries  reserved  to  mere  faith,  the  adequate  instrumenL.of  eccle- 
siastical theology.     This  it  continued  to  be  until  after  the  renewal  of 
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Nominalism,  when  the  Scholastic  postulate  of  the  hannonj  of  the 
sabfitanee  of  fiiith  with  reason — whidi  poatnlate,  however,  from  the 
time  when  Aristotelianism  became  dominant,  in  the  thirtaenth  cen- 
tury, had  never  been  affirmed  in  its  full  sense,  except  as  applying  to 
the  fundamental  theses  above  mentioned — became  more  and  more 
restricted,  and  was  at  last  altogether  rejected. 


Of  the  IntrodaetioD  of  the  SeholMtles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physical,  metaphyetesl,  and  ethteal 
of  Aristotle  (and  aIao  to  the  wriUo^pB  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  oommentatora)  A.  Juardain  treaty  in  his 
Jt0oherehf  critique  •ur  FAqs  et  t origins  dea  traductions  laHiUM  d^Aristcte^  Paris,  1S19,  i.  M^  ISO, 
German  translation  bj  Stahr,  Halle,  1881 ;  c£  Benan,  Af>err^  Paria,  ISflS,  pp.  148  and  163  seq^  2S8  aeq.  0» 
the  first  reception  given  to  these  writing!,  see  Haurten,  in  his  PhU.  Sool^  I.  p.  SOI  we^. ;  cfU  also,  flsartan, 
Zs  eoneiU  de  Pari*  ds  PanHie  1210,  in  the  £4VU4  arehioL^  new  series,  toL  10,  Paris,  ]86i,  pp.  417-4S4» 

Tho  question  as  to  when  and  in  what  waj  the  Scholastics  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  except  the  Organon,  has  been  answered  by  the  investigations  of  Am. 
Jourdain,  who  has  shown  that  their  first  acquaintance  with  these  works  was  brought 
about  through  the  Arabians,  but  that  not  long  afterward  the  Greek  text  was  brought  to 
the  West  (particularly  from  Constantinople)  and  translated  directly  into  Latin.  In  former 
times  the  prevalent  (and,  substantially,  the  correct)  belief  was,  that  the  Latin  translations 
had  been  made  from  the  Arabian ;  but  in  numerous  cases  critics  forgot  to  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently between  the  case  of  the  logical  writings,  which  had  been  known  earlier,-  and  the 
other  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  they  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  gradual 
addition  of  direct  translations  from  the  Greek.  Heeren  (in  his  CftscK  des  Studiums  der 
cUua,  LitLy  I.  p.  183)  fell  into  the  opposite  mistake  of  imder-estimating  the  agency  of  the 
Arabs.  Buhlo  (Lehrh.  der  Otseh.  der  PhUos.,  Y.  p.  247)  guards  the  proper  mean  by  direct- 
ing attention  especially  to  the  difference  between  tho  case  of  the  Organon  and  that  of  the 
other  works,  but  without  investigating  and  communicating  the  documentary  proofs  subse- 
quently given  by  Jourdain.  That  the  Organon^  however,  was  not  fully  known  until  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  before  that  time  the  Scholastics  were  acquainted 
with  tlie  Caieg.  and  Inierpr.,  together  with  tlie  Isagoge  and  tho  works  of  Boethius,  was 
first  discovered  after  Jourdain's  investigations  by  Cousin,  Prantl,  and  others. 

Tho  influence  of  Arabian  science  was  felt  sporadically  in  the  early  days  of  Christian 
Scholasticism.  Gerbert  in  Spain  had  drawn  upon  it  to  a  certain  extent,  although  (as  Bu- 
dlngcr  has  shown  in  his  work  Ueber  Gerberts  wiss,  undpoHt  SteOung^  Marburg.  1851)  he  did 
not  understand  the  Arabic  language  (and  probably  not  tho  Greek).  Constautinus  Afri- 
canus,  a  monk,  who  lived  about  A.  i>.  1050  and  journeyed  in  the  East,  and  afterward  estab- 
lished himself  in  tho  monastery  of  Montecassino,  translated  from  the  Arabic  various,  and 
especially  medical,  works,  among  which  wore  the  works  of  Galenus  and  Uippocrates,  by 
which  the  teachings  of  William  of  Conches  appear  to  have  been  influenced.  Soon  after  1 100 
Adclard  of  Bath  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  performances  of  the  Arabs, 
from  which  he  borrowed  several  theses  in  natural  philosophy.  About  1150,  by  commaDd 
of  Raimund,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Johannes  Avendeath  (Johannes  ben  David,  Johannes 
Uispnlcusis)  and  Dominicus  Gundisalvi  translated,  from  tho  Arabic  through  tho  Castilian 
into  Latin,  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle  and  certain  physical  and  metaphysical  writings 
of  Avioenna,  Algazcli,  and  Alfarabi,  ns  also  the  "  Fountain  of  Life "  of  Avicebron  (Ibn 
Gcbirol).  The  work  entitled  '^ De  Catisis"  (also  called  De  causis  cau8(xrumy  De  inteUigentiiA, 
De  esse^  De  essentia  purae  honitatis)  on  which  David  the  Jew  wrote  a  commentary,  and  which 
way  a  compilation  of  Neo- Platonic  theses,  became  widely  circulated  soon  alter  1150,  in  a 
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Latin  tranglation,  as  a  work  of  Aristotle,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  determining 
tlio  method  of  Alanus.  The  Tfieologia  (also  called  J>e  §ecretiore  Aegyptiorum  philosopkia\ 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  was  known  in  a  Latin  translation  at  least  as  early  as  1 200, 
and  perhaps  still  earlier.  It  was  partly  owing  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  this  woric 
that  at  first  Neo-Platonic  doctrines  were  admitted  among  the  Scholastics  under  the  authority 
of  Aristotle.  Probably  this  work,  as  also  the  Ik  Cktusis  and  Avicebron's  Fans  Vitae^  were 
influential  in  determining  the  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (who  seems  only  to  have  taught 
orally)  and  his  pupils,  although  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Scotus  Erigcna  (as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  reports  of  Henry  of  Ostia — in  his  Lectura 
9ive  apparatus  wptr  quinqut  libris  dtereialium^  printed  in  1512,  ad  I.  1,  2,  and  copied  by 
Tennemann,  by  Eronlein,  and  by  Huber,  in  his  Scotua  Erigena,  Munich,  1861,  p.  435  seq. — 
and  of  Martinus  Polonus,  ChrotL,  IV.,  copied  by  Huber,  p.  437,  and  by  Haureau,  Ph,  Sr., 
I.  412).  Soon  after  the  death  of  Amalrich  (which  took  place  in  the  year  1206  or  1207)  it 
became  known  that  his  heresy  was  not  conflned  to  the  proposition  which  ho  had  openly 
taught  and  which  he  had  finally  been  forced  to  recant,  viz. :  that  every  believer  must 
regard  himself  as  a  member  of  tlie  body  of  Christ,  but  that  it  rested  on  a  pantheistic  basis 
and  was  connected  with  the  many-branched  heresy,  which  was  then  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  and  with  which  the  *^  Eternal  GosptV^  (composed  about  A.  D.  1200  by 
Joachim  of  Flores,  Abbot  of  Calabria,  and  a  good  Catholic,  of  whom  Ernest  Renan  treats 
in  the  Rev.  des  deux  Mondes,  VoL  64,  July,  1866,  pp.  94-142),  and  also  still  later,  mystical 
works  (in  particular,  the  Evangelium  Sandi  SpirUu»  of  the  FratriceUi,  composed  by  John 
of  Parma,  who  lived  1210-1289)  were  in  many  respects  tainted.  Gkxl  the  Fatlier— so 
•ome  of  the  Amalricans  taught — ^became  man  in  Abraham,  and  the  Son  be^me  man  in 
Christ,  who  had  abrogated  the  Jewish  law.  But  now  the  time  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
introduced,  who  had  become  incarnate  in  themselves  and  had  abrogated  also  the  institu- 
tions and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  substituted  knowledge  and  love  in  the  place  of 
faith  and  hope.  Not  works,  but  the  will  and  spirit,  are  decisive ;  he  who  abides  in  love 
does  not  sin.  This  heresy  was  exterminated  by  fire  and  imprisonment,  and  the  study  of 
the  physical  works  of  Aristotle,  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  favor  the  heresy,  as  also  of 
the  works  of  Erigena,  was  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  decrees.  In  the  year  1209  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  assembled  at  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  Peter  of  Corbeil,  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  neither  tlie  books  of  Aristotle  on  natural  phi- 
losophy, nor  commentaries  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whether  publicly  or  secretly,  at 
Paris  (nee  libri  AristoteU*  de  naiuraH  pkHoMophia  nee  commenta  legankir  Parisiis  publiee  vel 
tecreto).  The  historian  Rigordus,  or  rather  his  oontinuator,  Guillaume  le  Breton,  reports 
(inexactly)  that  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle  (and  it  was  to  these  that  David  of 
Dinant  really  appealed),  which  had  shortly  before  been  brought  fVom  Constantinople  and 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  had  been  burned  and  the  study  of  them  prohibited,  be- 
cause they  had  given  occasion  to  the  Amalrican  heresy.  The  continuator  of  the  chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Auxerre  says,  not  of  the  Uetaphysies^  but  of  the  Pkynee  of  Aristotle  {lihri 
Aristoteiis^  fui  denaiurali  phihaophia  inscripti  sunf)^  that  the  reading  of  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Council  (in  1 200)  for  three  years ;  the  same  is  related  by  Ca^sarius  of  lleisterbech,  who  only 
names  Kbros  naiuralee.  From  this  it  might  seem  that  in  1212  the  prohibition  was  removed. 
Yet  in  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  were  sanctioned  in  the  year  1215  by 
Robert  of  Cour^on,  the  papal  legate,  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  books  on  dialectic,  both  the 
"  old  "  and  the  "  new  "  books  (t.  e.j  the  parts  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  which  were  previously 
known  and  those  which  first  became  known  about  jl  d.  1140)  is  ordered,  while  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  metaphysics  and  on  natural  philosophy,  as  also  of  the  com- 
pendia of  their  contents,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  David  of  Dinant,  Amalnch,  and  Mauritius, 
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Xite  Spaniard  (by  whom  somo  conjecture  thai  ATenoea  'm  intended,  MBUritiiia  being  n 
Ba  K  cornipted  forin  of  UauritiuB,  n  name  sometimes  f^lven  to  Averroos)  in  forbidden. 
Etliica  remained  unprohibited,  but  exerted  iu  the  following  decade  only  an  inconsidera 
tiiHuence,     B?  a  blUl  of  Febriiorj  23,  )!25,  Pope  noaorius  HI.  commanded  the  burn 
of  all  copies  of  the  work  of  Erigona  eiititlod  vtpl  ^i-ocu^  /apiaiiov.     Iu  AptQ,  1231,  F 
Orognry  IX.  directed  that  tbe  Wbri  naluraies,  forbiddtD  by  the  Provincial  Couadl  Top 
Bpeciflc  reason  (which  reason,  according  to  Soger  Bacon,  was  t)iat  these  books  o 
(Jib  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  sliould  not  be  used  umil  they  had  been  axamloe 
and  piirifled  from  oil  Buspidon  of  error.     Prom  thia  limiting  clnuae,  and  from  the  fael  tlial 
at  about  tills  BBtn©  time  all  the  works  of  AriBtotle,  incluciing  tlie  Physics,  began  to  be 
expounded  by  the  moat  esteemed  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  1254,  at  Paris,  Ibe 
Jlttaph.  and  I'liyi.  were  oCQcially  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  lo  be  taught  by  tl 
/hcuUtu  Artium,  we  may  infer  that  the  Scholastic  tlieologians  had  learned  grodnaily  to  dl 
lin^iiah  the  genuine  Aristotle  from  the  Platoniziiig  expositions  of  him,  aiiJ  had  peraihl 
that  it  was  precisely  the  metaphyaleal  basis  of  the  dreaded  heresy,  namely,  (ho  h 
taiag  of  the  iinivorsul,  whii'h  was  most  vigorously  cambnted  by  Aristotle.     Boger  B 
eipressly  testifloa  tliat  the  eccleBiasticsl  prohibition  remained  only  in  force  until  IM 
Tlie  doctrine  of  Aristotle  acquired  the  greatest  authority  in  the  ftiUowbg  time.  wb«L  I 
was  oustnmflry  to  draw  a  parallel  between  him,  as  the  "pnircunar  Chriiti  it 
with  John  the  Baptist,  ns  tlie  "pnueuraor  ChriiH  in  ffratuilii."    (How  great  bis  nutb 
vaa  iu  the  latter  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  shown,  nmong  other  thin^,  by  tbo  liUI 
tiire  of  the  "aadorilatei"  or  "dida  jiotabilia,"  of  which  Prnntl  treats  in  the  Sitmnftbtr. M 
JfUndtmer  Akad.  drr  Wtia..  1867,  IT.  2,  pp.  113-198.)    Even  before  the  judgment  ot  th* 
Church  had  become  more  favorable,  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  caused  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, together  with  Arabian  commentaries  (eapecliitly  those  of  Averroes),  to  be  tranihltod 
into  Lollu,  in  Italy,  under  the  Huperintendonce  of  Michael  ScoCiis  and  Hermannus  Aleu 
HUB,  with  Jewish  assistance.    The  whole  body  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  waa  all 
uhout  A.  t<.  1310  to  1223  in  I^tin  tmnslations  from  the  Arabic  (Am.  Jourdab,  J 
2ded.,  Paris,  1843,  p.  21!).     Subsequently  Robert  Greathead  and  Albortiis  Uaguua,  al 
others,  oud,  in  particular,  Thomas  Aquinas,  labored  to  secure  purer  texts  foiii 
translations  froni  the  Qreek,  while  Thomas  of  Csutimpre,  William  of  Uoerbeko,  Hrarrd 
Brabant  (tbe  latter  in  about  the  year  1371,  and  in  consequence  of  a  request  tnm  T 
Aquinas)  and  others,  did  good  service  as  translators. 

While  the  application  of  dialectic  to  theology  bad  been  already  in  the  Bnt  pi 
characteristic  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  Uie  d 
method  of  oiposition,  aa  adopted  by  the  Scholastic  philosophera,  readied  its  hlgbeM  4 
relopmcnl.    The  means  by  which  this  development  was  attnined.  were  iho 
Aristotelian  logic  anil  metaphysics  and  the  pmctieo  of  Scholastic  disputation.    Tlia  a 
consisled,  Sral,  in  connecting  the  doctrines  to  be  expounded,  with  a  commentary  o 
work  chosen  for  the  purpose.    Tlie  contents  of  this  work  were  divided  and  s' 
until  the  separate  propositions,  of  which  it  waa  composed,  were  reached.     Tl 
were  interpreted,  questions  were  rniBcd  with  reference  lo  them,  and  (for  tlie  mix 
strictly  syllogistic  form)  the  grounds  for  affirming  and  for  denying  them  were  { 
Finally  the  decision  was  snnounced,  and  in  case  this  was  affirmative,  the  grounda  U 
negative  were  confuted,  or.  in  the  opposite  cose,  the  grounds  for  the  affirmatitn 
names  of  the  persons  holding  the  various  opinions  which  were  discussed,  were,  ai 
not  given.     No  opiniotis  were  defended  during  this  period,  which  were  altogether  ( 
and  were  not  supported  by  some  authority.     (The  imth  of  this  latter  statement,  ii 
belongs  to  the  province  of  logic,  has  been  demoaitntcd  in  detail  by  PrantL) 
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§  99.  Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245)  was  the  first  Scholastic  who 
was  acquainted  with  tlie  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  also  with 
a  part  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  and  who 
employed  the  same  in  the  service  of  Christian  theology.  He  did  not, 
however  (like  Albertus  Magnus),  treat  systematically  of  the  separate 
branches  of  pliilosophy  as  such,  but  merely  made  use  in  his  Summa 
Theologiae  of  philosophical  doctrines  for  the  demonstration  of  theo- 
logicaljd^gmas.  Williaioa  ^T^Atrverghe,  TCshop  of  Paris  (died  1249), 
deftndi^  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  human  soul  against  Aristotle  and  Arabian  Aristotelians. 
As  a. Christiw^Jxe^ideiLtified  the  whole  liomplex  of  Ideas  with  the 
second  persQiL  of  the  Godhead.  Robert  Greatbead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(died  1252),  combined  Platonic  with  Aristotelian  doctrines.  Michael 
Scotus  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  more  as  a 
translator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  than  as  an  original  author. 
The  learned  Yincentius  of  Beauvais  (died  1264),  was  rather  an  ency- 
clopedist than  a  philosopher.  Bonaventura  (died  1274),  the  mystical 
philosopher  and  scholar  of  Alexan3erot_MftiffliIi^vo  to  the  teachings 
of  Platoj^  tranflS^rmed_by.  lihyJS^aJELatonists  and_Cburch  Fathers) 

the  preference  07er  tjyflg  of  ^rifltfttlftj  buti  ftnh^'^^"*'^**^  all  human 
wisdonafeQ^dlviliyllSuQttiPfttion.  There  is  greater  merit,  according  to 
Bonaventura,  in  t%^  fulfillment  of ,  tliA  niQuagfifi  vnwa  than  in  com- 
mon morality,  ana^h|^dgQ^t  point  which  the  ^man  soul  can 
reach  k  mystical  contemplation,  which  affords  a^Bbtste  of  future 
blessedne^ 

The  Sitmma  UniMruf  ThtcloQta%  of  Ale«M>dT  of  Haiti  wm  firat  prinUd  at  Venloa  in  1478^  than  at 
VarAmberg  In  14S2,  Venice,  1578,  ete. 

The  Works  of  William  of  Anvergne  were  pabllahed  at  Venice  In  1691,  and  more  acearatel/  and  com- 
pletely  b/  Blaise  Leferon,  at  Orleans,  in  18T4. 

The  Summary  of  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle's  Phynio^  bf  Bobert  Oreathead  of  Lincoln,  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  149S  and  1500,  and  at  Paris  In  158S;  his  Commentarj  on  the  Antd,  PoH^  at  Venice  several 
times,  and  at  Padoa  in  1497.  Cfl,  concerning  him,  Belnhold  Pbali,  BUokqf  Orot§$tuU  «Mui  Adam  «o» 
IforeA,  T&btngen  iUnit,'Sehri/t),  1864. 

Michael  Bcotns's  Smumt  Aviortm  SphtroM  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1490,  and  at  Venice  in  1081,  his  IH 
OoU  €t  Lmma  at  Strasborg  in  103i,  and  his  J>6  ChWomanHa  repeatedl/  in  the  iUtrenth  centorj. 

Vlncentlns  of  BeaoTals*  Sp^eulwm  QuadrupUao:  ilTatwroZs,  DoetrinaU^  Bi&toriaU^  MtfraU^  was 
pobllshed  at  Venice  In  1494,  and  Duaoi  1024,  the  Speculum  Nat  «t  DodrinaU,  Strasbnrg,  1470.  and,  with 
the  BUtor,^  Mnremberg,  1488.  01,  on  him,  a  work  by  Chrtstoph  Schkiawr,  pobliifaed  at  FrankfbrtKn. 
th*-lCaIn,  in  1818,  Akxy  Vngcl,  b'nte.^rt,^  Fraiborg,  1848,  and  Prantl,  Qmck.  dtr  Loglk^  IVL  pp.  T1-8&.  The 
"Mirror  of  Doctrine'*  was  composed,  according  to  AL  Vogel,  about  ▲.  n.  ISfiO,  the  "Mirror  of  Ulstorf** 
aboat  li54;  the  **Mlrror  of  Morals"  was  not  written  hj  Vincentius,  bat  by  a  later  anther,  between  1810 
and'lSSO;  this  work,  at  least,  contains  later  interpolations;  bnt  eren  the  other  parU  are,  according  to 
Prantl's  belief  (O—eh,  dtr  Loq^  III.  87),  not  free  from  interpolations  (which  arc  fonnd  BeTcrtheless  In 
M8S.  <^  the  fourteenth  century). 

The  writings  of  BonaTentnra  were  printed  at  Strasbnrg  In  1483,  Borne,  1568-90,  etc    BoMmmUwrae 
•ptra^  etf.  A.  a  Peltier,  Besanpun  ct  Paris,  1801,  eta    Bttma^HmL  ojpuec  Ouo  firoMtianiimima:  Br§9iloq, 
28 
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U  mnerarium  m€nti$  ad  Deum^  ed.  0§r.  Jot.  Hefele,  M  edition,  TQblBgeii,  ISCS.  Of  hioi  ttmt  Mipaelany 
W.  A  Uuilenberg  {StudUn  mi  Banav^  Berlio,  1$«8;  Bon.  aU  DogmaUUr,  in  Tk^L  Stud.  «».  f  r«^  18<^ 
Heft  1,  pp.  95-18(1),  and  Jlertlwnmler  (GucK.  df  htiUffen  Bonam,  in»  I>0uiaoh4  fi&erMMS,  Begvnsbafr, 
IMS);  of.  the  proper  •ecUon*  in  tho  worki  aboTe  (p.  889)  dted  on  MedisTal  Myttidun. 

The  Summa  Theologiae  of  Alexander  of  Hales — who  was  born  in  the  countj  of  Glou- 
cester, joined  the  Franciscan  Onler,  and  studied  and  taught  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1245 — is  a  syllogistical  demonstration  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  following,  though  not 
servilely,  in  part  the  Sentences  of  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  and  in  part — more  espedally  in  its 
arrangement — ^the  similar  work  by  Peter  the  Lombard.  His  work,  however,  is  not  the 
first  which  bore  the  title  of  a  Summa  of  theological  doctrines,  since  before  him  Summae 
had  been  written  by  Robert  of  Melun  and  Stephen  Langton,  and,  still  earlier,  William  of 
Auxerre  had  composed  an  "  ExplanaHo  in  quatuor  tenientiarum  Ubros"  which  was  printed 
at  an  early  date  at  Paris.  But  while  earlier  Scholastics  had  known  only  tho  Logic  of  Aris- 
totle, and  William  of  Auxerre,  yielding  to  the  oonmiands  of  tlie  Church,  had  ignored  the 
Physics  and  Metaphysics  (he  only  mentions,  in  addition  to  the  Logic^  the  E(hics  of  AristotleX 
Alexander  of  Hales  first  used  the  entire  phUosophy  of  Aristotle  as  an  auxiliary  of  theology 
in  his,  for  the  rest,  strictly  orthodox  and  papally  recommended  Oommeniary.  Of  the  Ara* 
bians,  he  notices,  in  particular,  Avicenna,  and  rarely  AverroSs.  Alexander  of  Hales  is  a 
Realist  Yet  he  regards  the  Uhiversalia  ante  rem  as  being  in  the  mind  of  God :  **  fimiulicm 
ifUeUigilnlen  nuncupavit  Plato  ipsam  raUonem  sempHemank,  qua  fecit  Deus  mtnuJitm.'*  They 
do  not  exist  as  independent  essences  apart  from  God.  They  constitute  the  caiMa  ezemplorit 
of  things ;  yet  they  are  not  distinct  from  the  causa  effieiens^  but  are  identical  with  it  in 
God.  The  Universale  in  re  is  the  form  of  things  (as  Alexander  assumes  in  agreement  with 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree).  Alexander's  pupils  honored  him  with  the  title  of  Doctor  Irrefragor 
hiUs.  The  Summa  was  finished  after  his  death  by  his  scholars,  about  A.  D.  1252.  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  Order,  wrote  the  GbsmMe  to 
the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics^  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1672,  and  were  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Alexander  of  Hales.  A  pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  his  successor  in  the 
Franciscan  chair  of  JH|p^ion  at  Paris,  was  John  of  Rochelle,  who  g^ve  special  attention 
to  psychology.  ^^^ 

William  of  Auvergne,  born  at  Aurillac,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris  and  Bishop  of 
Paris  from  1228  onward  (died  in  1249),  wrote  works  entitled  De  Universo  and  De  Anima^ 
which  were  based  in  large  measure  on  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  he  only  conceded 
such  authority  as  was  consistent  with  the  trutli  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  He  also  refers 
frequently,  though  for  the  most  part  only  for  the  purpose  of  combating  them,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Algazcl,  Avicebron,  Averroes,  and  others.  In  his  ideology 
and  cosmology  William  of  Auvergne  follows  Plato,  whom,  however,  he  knew  only  throu^ 
the  Timaeus  and  Phaedo.  Just  as  we  are  forced,  on  the  g^und  of  certain  sense-perceptions, 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  material  objects,  as  perceived  by  us  through  the  senses,  so 
must  we,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  intellectual  cognition,  recognize  the  existence  of  intelligible 
objects,  which  are  reflected  in  our  intellects  {De  Univ.^  II.  14).  The  "archetypal  world" 
{mundus  archetypus)  is  God's  Son  and  true  God  {De  Vhiv,,  II.  17).  In  order  to  know  the 
intelligible,  there  is  no  need  of  an  active  Intellect  external  to  us  and  separated  from  our 
souls.  Our  intellects  belong  to  our  souls;  and  the  latter  exist  independently  of  tho  body, 
as  separate  substances,  having  need  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  sen- 
sual functions,  but  by  no  means  as  a  condition  of  their  existence ;  the  soul  is  related  to  its 
body,  as  the  cithern-player  to  his  cithern  {De  Anima^  V.  23). 

Robert  Greathead  (Robertus  Capito,  Grosseteste),  bom  at  Strodbrook,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  for  a  time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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intimatelj  oozmecM  with  the  Franoiscanii,  and  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Pope,  died  in 
1253  while  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  wrote  oommentaries  on  Tarious  works  of  Aristotle  and 
also  on  the  mystical  Theology  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
form:  1)  form  immanent  in  natter,  which  the  Physicist  considers;  2)  that  form  which  is 
abstracted  by  the  understanding  and  is  considered  by  the  mathematician ;  and  3)  immaterial 
form,  which  the  metaphysician  considers.  Among  the  forms  which  are  in  themselves 
immaterial  and  not  simply  separated  in  Nflection  from  naatter,  he  reckons,  beside  God  and 
the  Soul,  the  Platonic  Ideas. 

Michael  Scotus  (bom  in  1190X  who  translated  the  De  Oodo  and  De  Anima  of  Aristotle, 
together  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes,  and  other  works,  was  regarded  as  a  learned 
but  heterodox  philosopher.  He  wrote  on  astrology  and  alchemy,  but  his  principal  merit  lay 
in  his  transUitions. 

Yinoentius  of  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  and  teacher  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Louis,  contributed 
materially,  by  his  comprehensive,  compiled  work,  in  which  he  touched,  among  other  sub- 
jects, upon  philosophy,  to  the  furtherance  of  encyclopedical  studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  often  cites  Albertus  Magnus,  and  sometimes  even  Thomas. 

John  Fidanza,  born  at  Balneoregium  (Bagnarea  in  Tuscany)  in  the  y«ar  1221,  was  sur- 
aamed  Bonaventura  by  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who 
performed  on  liim  a  miraculous  cure  in  his  youth,  and  became  in  his  twenty-second  year 
a  Franciscan  and  afterward  (1256)  the  General  of  the  Order.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
of  Hales  from  1243  to  1245,  then  of  John  of  Rochelle,  and,  fVom  1253  on,  the  successor  of 
the  latter  in  the  professorial  chair.  He  died  in  1274,  and  was  canonized  in  1482.  His 
revering  admirers  named  him  "  Doctor  Seraphicua,''^  Bonaventura  developed  Airther  the 
mystical  doctrine  begun  by  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  on  the  basis  furnished  by  Dionysiua 
Areopagita,  and  continued  by  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St  Victor  and  others.  He  was  some- 
what affected  by  the  influence  of  Aristotelianism,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
Scholastics,  in  all  questions  which  rose  above  mere  dialectic,  followed  by  preference 
Plato  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  was  then  understood,  i  e.,  as  interpreted  by  Augus- 
tine. Bonaventura  affirms  that,  according  to  Plato,  Gkxl  was  not  only  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things,  but  also  their  archetypal  ground  {raiio  exemplaH$) ;  but  this  latter  doc- 
trine, he  adds,  was  disputed  by  Aristotle  with  arguments  possessing  no  force.  (This 
judgment  indicates  that  Bonaventura  falsely  identified  the  tlieory  of  the  hypostatics! 
nature  of  tlie  Ideas— which  Aristotle  disputed — with  the  doctrine  of  their  existence  in 
God,  which  latter  doctrine,  however,  was  first  advanced  several  centuries  later  by  Philo, 
whose  point  of  departure  was  the  Jewish  conception  of  Grod,  and  by  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  Christian  philosophers,  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  theological  transformation  of  the  theory 
of  ideps.)  Bonaventura  adds,  Airther,  that  from  this  error  of  Aristotle  arose  another,  that, 
namely,  of  ascribing  to  God  no  providential  care  of  earthly  things,  since  he  had  not  in  him- 
self the  "ideas,"  by  which  he  could  be  cognizant  of  them  (whence  it  appears  that  Bona- 
ventura conceived  the  Platonic  ideas,  which  Aristotle  opposed,  as  thoughts  of  the  divine 
mind).  Further,  Bonaventura  censures  the  blindness  of  Aristotle  in  holding  the  world  to 
be  eternal  and  in  opposing  Plato,  who,  conformably  to  truth,  assigned  a  beginning  to  the 
world  and  to  time.  But  all  human  wisdom,  even  that  of  Plato,  appears  to  him  as  folly  m  . 
comparison  with  mystical  illumination.  As  regards  his  ethical  doctrine,  especial  importance 
belongs  to  Bonaventura's  defence  of  the  genuine  Christian  character  of  tlie  monastic  prin- 
ciple of  poverty,  and  of  mendicancy  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life — a 
principle  on  which  the  Franciscans,  more  than  any  other  order  of  monks,  laid  stress.  The 
(Aristotelian)  ethical  principle  of  the  right  mean  between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little 
ia  valid,  he  says,  only  in  common  life ;  but  that  type  of  life  which  is  ordered  according  to 


the  MunseU  of  tlie  Gospel,  the  vila  »aprrerogalamU,  to  which  porertf  aod  chtBfltf 
is  of  a  hiffher  order.     Bouarcatura  does  nol  hold  erer;:  Cliristliui  to  bo  bound  to  tbo 
liiiii  of  Cliriat  in  all  things,  but  diatinguiahes  three  sta^x  of  Christian  perreciion 
obMrvance  of  the  requirements  of  the  lair,  the  fulSliment  of  Iho  spiritual  couci 
Qoapel  and  tho  enjoyment  of  eternal  happineaa  In  contemplation,  and  he   recardi 
attBJanient  of  the  higher  stages  ax  reserved  to  nacetics.     Tho  myatleal  work  of  Qonai 
turn,  entitled  Solilmiuium,  a  dialogne  between  man  and  hie  soul,  ia  in  Iniiialion  of  IIi 
and  the  IlineraTium  mentia  in  Drum,  in  imitation  of  Richard  of  8t.  Victor;  in  his  Mt 
tunvi  uii  Vie  Lift  of  Jems,  written  iu  a  slyla  Bt  once  popular  and  myitical.  Bonarenl 
follows  more  especially  Bernard. 

§  100,  Albert  of  Bollettidt,  bom  at  Laningen  in  Swabia,  in  the  year 
lids,  educated  at  Paris  and  Padua,  a  Dotnlnican  teacher  at  Paria 
and  Cologne,  and  from  1260  to  1262  Bishop  of  Regensburg,  died  at 
Cologne  1280,  and  was  called,  on  accouat  ot"  Iiia  exten^-e  learning 
and  great  taleBl_&_B_3ii_jn8tniftor,  "  the  Great "  (Albertua -Magona) 
and  "  Doctor  Univernaliay  He  was  the  lirst  Sclutlastic  who  repro- 
duced the  whole  philoso^hj  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  Arabic  commentatore,  and  who  remodeled 
it  to  tpcet  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  The  Platonisni 
and  Neo-Platonistti,  which  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Scholasticism  had 
been  predominant  in  all  tliose  parts  of  philosophy  which  went  t>eyond 
I(^c  (so  far  as  these  were  at  all  cultivated  at  that  time),  were  nci 
indeed  wholly  removed  from  them  by  Albert.  On  tho  contrary,  thm 
exercised  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  his  own  philosopbia 
speculations,  but  through  the  greater  influence  of  the  Aristotelia 
order  of  ideas  were  forced  into  the~()8ctground.  Albert  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  Platonic  and  NeoPlatonic  writings  ;  all 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  accessible  to  him  in  Latin  translBtioi 
from  the  Arabic,  and  a  few  of  them  in  translations  from  the  Greet 
In  a  series  of  works,  contiisling  of  commentaries  on  tiie  works  ( 
Aristotle  and  paraphrases  of  the  same,  Albert  set  forth  llie  doctrinM 
of  Aristotle,  as  modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Clmrch.  The  uni- 
versal exists,  according  to  him,  in  a  threefold  sense :  1)  as  ■univeraaU 
ante  rem,  in  the  mind  of  God,  according  to  the  Neo-Platonic  wid 
AngDstinian  teaching,  2)  as  ■universale  iu  re,  according  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  Aristotle;  and  3)  as  univeranle  po»t  rem,  by_wlxitJi  Albert 
understands  the  subjective  concept,  in  which  alone  Nominalism  and 
Conceptualism  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  universaL  In 
speculative  theology  Albert  separates  strictly,  in  all  cases,  tlte  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  dogmas  connected  with  it  from  rationa] 
or  philosophical  theology,  in  which  jiarticular  he  was  tbilowed  by 
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Thomas.  He  taught,  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  an  act^in  time,  rejecting  the  Aris^ 
totelian  theory  of  tibe  etemarinbpjfltence.  of  the  world.  In  psychology, 
his  most  important  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching  was  his 
uniting  of  the_lower  psychical  faculties. with  that  substance  separate 
from  the  body  which  Ajjstotle  termed  the  Nous,  bodily  organs  being 
necessary,  according  to  Albert,  not  to  the  existence  of  these  faculties, 
but  only  to  their  activity  in  the  earthly  life.  The  Ethics  jaiLAlbert 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  will.  With  the  cardinal 
virRig  of  the  ancients  Ibe  combines  the.  Christian  virtues,  as  virtues 
of  equal  rank^ 

Tbe  Workt  of  Albertiu  Magniis  were  pabliahed  In  twentj-ona  folio  Tolamc*  bj  Petr.  Jiunin j,  LjoiM, 
1661,  bis  Pky,  and  Ifetaph^  Venice,  1518,  per  M.  AfU.  Zimariumy  Ih  Ooelo^  ib^  1&19.  Of  blm  treat  Bo- 
dolpboi  NoviooMifentU  {De  Vita  Alb.  Magn*^  C<iIogne,  1489)  and  othera,  and.  In  mora  recent  tlmaai 
Joaehim  Sighart  (Albtrtua  Itagnut,  ^eln  Leben  und  9eins  Wh^eiueh^/t^  Bagenabarg«  1807)  and  othera;  ct 
F.  J.  Ton  Blanco,  /Me  aUe  UnicenUdt  Kbln^  Part  I.,  1865— In  which  work,  among  other  thlnga,  a  blograpbj 
of  Alb.  ta  contained—and  M.  JoSl,  Dtu  Verhmtnim  AW^tCb  d,  G,  &u  Mmm  Maimonidst,  Breatau,  1868 
(ct  above,  aci  $  97);  Haneberg,  Zur  ErkenntniMiiUhre  dm  Atioemia  und  Alb,  M,  (cL  above,  p.  407); 
Prantl,  Gmch.  der  Log.^  III.,  89-107.  Albert'a  boUnleal  work  haa  been  pabliahed  bj  Jeaaen:  Alb^rU 
Magni  da  ^tgUabUUnut  libri  ptptem^  hUtor4a6  naturalU  par*  XVIIL :  ediUoium  critieam  ab  Bmeato 
ifey    0  eoeptam  abmiMt  Carolus  Jetten,  Berlin,  1867.    [O.  d'Aaaallly,  Albert  U  Grand,  Paria,  1870.~7V.1 

The  year  of  Alberts  birth  was,  according  to  the  more  probable  authority,  1193; 
others  regard  it  as  1205.  At  Padua  Albert  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medir> 
cine,  and  there,  in  the  year  1221,  he  was  induced  by  Jordanus  the  Saxon  to  join  the 
Dominican  Order,  fifter  which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  theology  at  Bologna.  Begin- 
ning in  the  year  1229,  he  taught  philosophy  during  a  series  of  years  at  Cologne  and 
other  places.  In  1245  he  began  to  teach  at  Paris,  whence  he  subsequently  returned  to 
Cologne  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology.  To  the  latter  place,  though  repeatedly 
called  away  to  fill  various  ecclesiastical  offices,  ho  always  returned  anew  to  his  studies  and 
his  professorial  occupations.  He  died  at  Cologne  November  25,  1 280.  Albert  is  said  to 
liave  developed  slowly  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  old  age  to  have  suffered  fh>m  impaired 
faculties  ('*  AtberUta  ax  oMinofaclbu  ett phUosophtu  et  ex  phUosopho  annua  ").  Familiar  as  he 
was  with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  the  historical  course  of  development  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy Im  general  remained  unknown  to  him.  Ue  identifies  Zeno  the  Eleatic  with  the 
founder  of  Stoicism,  calls  Plato  and  Speusippus  Stoics,  and  the  like.  In  knowledge  of 
natural  sdenoe^  was  disUnguiahed  above  the  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  works 
give  evidence  of  his  very  extensive  erudition ;  yet  he  often  fails  in  power  to  control  the 
results  of  his  wide-spread  Investigations.  In  the  spirit  of  system,  in  critical  insight  and  .  y 
deamess  of  thought,  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  far  superior  to  him.  In  Com- 
neniaries  on  Psoudo-Dionysius  and  in  Minor  works  {Ik  adhturtndo  Dto^  eta)  Albert  trod 
•too  the  ground  of  Mysticism. 

In  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  Uie  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  Albert  follows 
principally  Avicenna.  He  mentions  Averroes  more  rarely,  and  generally  only  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  him ;  still  he  follows  him  occasionally,  especially  In  his  commentary 
on  the  De  Ooelo.  In  many  particulars  he  follows  Maimonides,  as  one  less  removed  tlian 
the  Arabian  philosophers  from  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  especially  In  dispuUDg  against  the 
arguments  for  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
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While  Anselm  of  Canterbury  applies  his  principle  "CVieefo,  ui  tfifeBtjpPom,'*  espedally  to 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  (vol  the'C^  Deus  homof), 
Albert,  while  searching  constantly  for  rational  arguments  in  support  of  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  for  the  fortification  of  believers,  the  direction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  refutatloi 
of  the  unbelieving,  yet  excludes  the  spedflcally  biblical  andiShriaiaan  doctrmes  of  revelation 
[ttom  the  sphere  of  things  knowable  by  the  light  of  reason  {Summa  Theol^  Qppn  ^oL  J8[VIL 
^.6:  et  ex  Turnine'qu(dem~eonnc^raS~ndh  eievatur'ad  scieniiam  trinitatia  et  incamationis  H 
'jresmrectiania).  He  asserts  (p.  32)  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  the  human  soul  has  power  ooly 
to  know  that,  the  principles  of  which  it  has  in  itself  {anima  enim  humana  futUiua  rei  accipU 
teUnHam  nisiiUiua^  cujua  principia  habet  apud  se  ipsam)^  and  since  it  finds  itself  to  be  a 
simple  essence,  containing  no  trinity  of  persons,  it  cannot  conceive  of  the  Godhead  as 
tri-persond,  jzce^  as  illumined  by  the  light  of  grace  (nisi  aUqua  gratia  vd  iOuminaiione 
aUioru  luminia  std>ieimta'girunimd).  Still  Albert  does  not  repudiate  the  Augustinian  idea 
that  natural  things  contain  an  image  of  the  Trinity. 
r^  Log^c  is  defined  by  Albert  ( Opp,,  I.  p.  5)  as  a  speculative  science,  teaching  us  how  to  paaa 
\from  the  known  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  (sapientia  oorUemplaUvd  decent  quoHier 
d  per  quae  devenitur  per  notum  ad  igtioti  noHtiam),  He  divides  it  into  the  doctrine  of  /n- 
oompUxa,  or  uncombined  elements,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  only  to  inquire  after 
the  essence,  which  is  denoted  by  their  definition,  and  of  eompUxa^  or  oombinationa  of  these 
elements,  in  connection  with  which  the  diflerent  modes  of  inferring  are  treated  of.  Phi' 
toeoiphia  prima  or  Ketaphysics  treats  of  that  which  w,  as  such,  according  to  its  most 
universal  predicates,  as  which  Albert  designates,  in  particular,  unity,  realitY.-and  goodness 
(qw>dl%bet  ena  est  unum,  verum^  bonum,  0pp. ^  XYII.  p.  158).  Albert  affirms  the  reality  of 
the  universal,  because,  if  the  universal  were  not  real,  it  could  not  with  truth  be  predicated 
of  real  objects.  It  could  not  be  known  if  it  did  not  exist  in  reality;  it  does  exist  as 
/brmf  for  in  its  form  lies  the  entire  being  of  an  object  There  are  three  classes  of  forma, 
and  hence  three  modes  of  existence  of  the  universal :  1)  before  the  individuals,  in  the 
divine  mind,  2)  in  the  individuals,  as  the  one  in  the  many,  and  3)  after  the  individuals^ 
as  a  result  of  abstraction,  performed  by  us  in  thought  (De  Natura  et  Origins  Animee  Tr^ 
I,  2 :  0^  tunc  resultant  tria  formarum  genera :  unum  quidem  ante  rem  existenSj  quod  est  causa 
formoHva ;  aliud  autem  est  ipsum  genus  formarum^  quae  fluctuant  in  materia ;  tertium  coitem 
est  genus  formai'umy  quod  abstrahente  inteUectu  separator  a  rebus). 

The  universal  per  se  is  an  eternal  emanation  from  the  divine  intelligence.  It  does  not 
exist  independently  out  of  the  divine  mind.  The  form  present  in  material  things  con- 
aidered  as  the  end  of  development  (finis  generationis  vel  compositumis  substantias  desideratde 
a  materia)^  is  termed  by  Albert  their  reality  (actus),  but  considered  as  including  tlie  full 
being  of  the  object  (totum  esse  rei),  it  is  termed  their  quiddity  (quidditas).  The  principle  of 
individuation  is  to  be  sought  in  matter,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  bearer  or  substratum  (sub'  . 
jectum,  irrroKeifievov)  of  forms.  The  particular  form  of  each  object  depends  on  the  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  (ibid.,  I.  2).  Matter  contains  in  itself 
form  potentially  (potentia,  it  contains  the  poientia  inchoationis  format,  Summa  TlteoL,  IL 
1,  4).  Material  generation  or  development  is  a  process  whose  products  are  educed  from 
matter  (educi  e  materia)  through  the  agency  of  an  actually  existing  cause.  Variety  in 
material  constitution  is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  diversity  of  form  (Phys.,  VIII.  1, 13)  ; 
but  all  individual  plurality  depends  on  the  division  of  matter  (in  Metaph,,  XI.  1 :  liuii- 
viduorum  multitudo  fit  omnis  per  divisionem  materiae).  The  matter  of  which  any  individual 
object  (hoc  aliguid)  consists,  is  limited  and  distingiiished  by  individuating  accidents  (termi- 
nata  et  signata  accidentibus  individuantibus).  The  particular  is  substantia  primti,  the  universal 
ia  substantia  secunda.    The  occasional  denomination  in  Aristotle  of  the  universal  as  a  kind 
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of  matter — ^which  language  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  form 
of  a  thing  which  constitutes  its  essence — is  explained  by  Albert  (in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  Avicenna  explains  it)  by  the  distinction  of  this  matter,  which  is  so  called 
Only  in  virtue  of  a  logical  usage,  from  real  matter ;  he  holds  fast  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  existence  of  the  universal  is  formal  and  not  material  {Ik  Intettectu  et  IntelUgibiU^  I.  2.  3:. 
esse  universale  eat  format  et  non  materiae).  The  universal  is  an  essence  fitted  to  give  being 
to  a  plurality  of  objects  (essentia  apta  dare  muUis  esse.  Per  hone  aptUudinem  universale  eaf 
in  re  extra).    But  its  only  actual  existence  is  in  the  intellect. 

Albert  teaches,  with  Aristotle,  that  those  effects  which  are  last  in  the  order  of  reality 
are  first  in  the  order  of  our  knowledge,  and  constitute  its  point  of  departure  (the  posieriora 
are  priara  quoad  nof,  Summa  Theol.^  I.  1,  5).  From  the  experimental  knowledge  of  nature 
we  must  i;i8e  to  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d  as  the  author  of  nature,  and  from  the  experience 
of  grace  we  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grounds  of  faith  (fides  ex  posterioribtts 
crediti  quaerit  iniettectum).  It  is  not  the  ontological,  but  the  oosmolog^cal  argument,  which 
makes  us  certain  of  God's  existence.  God  is  not  fully  comprehensible  to  us,  because  the 
finite  is  not  able  to  g^sp  the  infinite,  yet  ho  is  not  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge ;  our 
intellects  are,  as  it  were,  touched  by  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  through  this  contact  we  are 
brought  into  communion  with  him  (/6.,  L  3,  13).  God  is  the  universally  active  intellect, 
which  is  constantly  emitting  intelligences  trom  itself  (De  Cava,  et  Procr,  Univ,^  4.  1 :  pri- 
mum  prineipium  est  indeficientur  fluens^  quo  intellectus  universaliter  agtns  indesinenter  esf 
inteUigentiaa  emittens).  God  is  simple,  but  he  is  not  for  this  reason  (as  held  by  David  of 
Dinant)  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  most  universal,  and  identified  with  the  materia 
universalis;  for  simple  substances  are  distinguished  fVom  each  other  by  themselves  and  not ' 
by  constitutive  differences.  Nothing  can  belong  in  common  to  God  and  his  creatures,  and 
hence  past  and  future  eternity  cannot  belong  to  both.  The  world  was  not  created  out  of  al 
pre-existing  matter — for  God  would  be  a  being  having  need  of  something,  if  his  working  \ 
presupposed  an  already  existing  matter — but  out  of  nothing.  Time  must  have  had  a 
beginning,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  reached  the  present  instant  (Summa  TheoL^  II. 
1,  3).  Creation  is  a  miracle,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  natural  reason,  whence 
the  philosophers  never  advance  beyond  the  principle,  ex  nihilo  nVtU  fit^  which  is  applicable 
only  to  secondary  causes  and  not  to  the  first  cause,  and  is  of  authority  only  in  physics,  and 
not  in  theology  (Summa  de  Oreaturis^  I.  1,  1 ;  Summa  TheoL^  II.  1,  4). 

Only  that  whose  existence  is  self-derived  lias  by  its  very  nature  eternal  being ;  every 
creature  is  derived  fW>m  nothing,  and  would  therefore  perish,  if  not  upheld  by  the 
eternal  essence  of  God  (Summa  TheoL^  II.  1,  3).  By  virtue  of  its  community  with  God, 
every  human  soul  is  an  heir  of  immortality.  The  active  Intellect  is  a  part  of  the  soul,  for 
in  every  man  it  is  tlie  form-giving  principle,  in  which  other  individuals  cannot  share 
(InteUeetus  agens  est  pars  animae  et  forma  animae,  Mttaph.^  XI.  1,  9).  This  same  thinking 
and  form-giving  principle  bears  in  itself  the  forces,  which  Aristotle  calls  the  vegetative, 
sensitive,  appetitive,  and  motive  faculties,  and  hence  these  latter  are,  like  the  former,  capa- 
ble of  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  are  immortal  To  the  refutation  of  the  mono- 
psychism  of  Averroes,  which,  as  Albert  himself  testifies,  was  then  widely  accepted,  and 
which  asserted  the  unity  of  the  immortal  spirii  in  the  plurality  of  human  souls  that  are 
constantly  arising  into  existence  and  perishing,  Albert,  by  command  of  Pope  Alexander 
rV.,  consecrated,  in  about  the  year  1255,  an  especial  treatise  (De  unOate  inteUedus  contra 
AverroistaSy  0pp.,  Vol.  V.  p.  218  seq.^  which  he  afterward  incorporated  into  his  Summa 
TheoL  (0pp.,  Vol  XVIII.);  in  it  he  opposes  to  thirty  arguments,  which  might  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine,  thirty-six  arguments  of  a  contrary  bearing.  In  his 
De  Natura  et  Origine  Animae  {0pp.,  Vol  V.  f.  182)  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  third 


book  of  Ariatotle'a  D<  Anivta  (TV.,  II.  ch.  1)  he  r«tuniB  to 

designates  Ihe  opiQion  combaleil  by  him  u  an  "error  camplcUl;  abBurd,  moat  wicked, 

thoroughly  reprehensible." 

Between  tliat  which  the  reason  recogniKei  as  desirable,  and  that  vhich  oBtursl  )ir^ 
pentity  desires,  free  will  {Iffifnim  arhitrium)  decides ;  through  this  dedaion  desire  i>  tins*- 
formed  into  perfect  mil  (prr/ala  voluntus).  The  Uw  of  reason  (Ice  metUii,  tex  rvtienit  H 
inUUeetm),  which  ci^ges  us  to  nut  or  not  to  not,  is  conscionco  {arweiaUia,) ;  thU  is  inborn 
and  inpcrishubte,  in  so  far  ns  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  pHndples  of  nctioii:  it  icfl 
acquired  and  variable  in  relation  to  single  cases  (untfc  lix  mentii  halnlu  nafanJit  a 
gna/ttum  ad  priadpia,  tuquititui  quaatitin  ad  leitx).  ADiert  distinguishes  from  conscienoi 
Ibe  moral  capudty,  which  ho,  like  Alcxaniler  of  Holes  (after  Jerome  in  his  c 
tary  on  the  vision  of  Ezektel,  I.  1-10:  leintiliae  amKientiiK,  with  referonco  lo  1 
L  61,  calls  aynleresu  or  nynda-ait ;  the  former  is  s  haiUia  (iiif),  the  latter  Only  a 
(diivo^f).  Virtuo  lie  duBaes  with  Augustine  as  a  quality  of  goodness  in  tiia  mi 
ductlve  of  right  living  and  of  no  evU.  end  which  God  alone  produces  in  man  (fiena  7 
tnentit,  qua  rale  vivilar,  ipia  nuDui  iruifa  ulitar,  juain  mlua  Daa  I'n  hoTnine  operatur). 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  tlie  ancients  and  the  Aristotelian  virtues  wliich  were  Joined  witl 
them  ai  "adjiincl  virtues,"  ho  gives  the  name  of  "acquired  virtues,"  and  adds  to  tlieM, 
in  imitation  of  Petrus  LombDrdiis,  Ihe  Ihroo  theological  or  "bfusod"  i4rlues:  failL,  Uof 
and  love  (Jtt.  0pp..  XVUI.  pp.  469-480). 

g  101.  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  the  son  of  Landolf,  Connt  of 
Aqtiino,  and  was  born  in  1226  or  1227  nt  the  Castle  of  Roccasicca, 
near  Aquino  in  the  territory  of  IJaplee  (ancient  Arpinum).  H* 
received  liis  first  instruction  from  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Monl 
Cassino,  and  in  early  life  was  indnoei  to_enter  the  Doniinican  Ord« 
at.  Naples.  He  then  continued  bis  stndies  at  Cologne  and  Paris,  pai 
ticularly  under  the  guidance  of  Albert  the  Great,  and  became  aftei^ 
ward  a  teacher  of^iil(wophy~aiid  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris,  Bolt^^o, 
Naples,  and  other  places.  He  died  March  7,  1274,  in  the  Cistercian 
Convent  of  Fossa  Nuova,  near  Terraclna,  while  on  hia  jcmmey  from 
Naples  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  was  canonized  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  John  XXII.,  in  the  year  1323.  IIo  brought  the  Scholaatio 
philoBophy _lD_itfi  Iiigliest  stage  of  development,  by  effecting 
most  perfect  accommodation  that  was  possible  of  the  Aristotelian  phi 
losophy  to  cccleaiastieal  orthodoxy.  He  distinguished,  however, 
epecitically  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  revelation — which, 
in  reply  to  the  objections  of  their  opponents,  could  only  be  shown  by 
the  reason  to  bo  free  from  contradiction  and  probable — -from  thocw 
doctrines  which  could  \ie  positively  iustified  on  rational  grounds. 
Besides  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and  numerous  philu- 
Bophical  and  theological  monographs,  he  composed,  in  particular,  the. 
three    following    comprehensive   worlsa:    the    Commentary   on 
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Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  in  which  he  disctissed  subjects  of 
theological  controversy;  the  four  books  of  the  De  VeritcUe  Fidei 
Cdtholicae  contra  Gentiles  (composed  later,  in  1261  and  1264),  con- 
taining a  rational  demonstration  of  theology ;  and,  lastly,  the  (unlin« 
ifthed)  Summa  Tkeologiae^  in  which  all  revealed  doctrines  were  to  be 
systematically  presented.  Thomas  agrees  with  Aristotle  in  regarding 
knowledge,  and  pre-eminentlj  the  knowle^  the  supreme 

end  of  human  HfeT"  On  the  question  of  universals  he  is  a  realist,  in 
the  moderate  Aristotelian  sense.  The  universal,  he  teaches,  is,  in  the 
world  of  reality,  immanent  in  the  individual,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  abstracting^  mind  ^  but  our  conception  of  the  universal  is 
jiot  hereby  rendfiredialfifi»  soipng  as  we  do  not  judge  that  the  univer- 
sal ^istaandej^endently,  but  simply  make  it  alone  the  subject  of  our 
attentioTLJind. judgment.  But  Thomas  recognizes,  besides  the  uni- 
versal  in  things  or  the^sseace  (the  forma  subetantialis  or  quidditas) 
and  the  universal  after  things,  or  the  concept  which  we  form  by 
.  abstracting  in  thought_the  essential  (the  quidditas)  from  the  acci- 
dental (or  the  unessential  attributes,  formas  accidefUales)^  a  form  in 
wETch  the  universri  exists,  b^ore  things,  viz, :  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind,  i.  e.^  as  the  thoughts  which  God,  before  the  creation  of  tlie 
worHyiiad  of  the  things  to  be  created ;  it  is  only  against  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas,  as  represented  by  Aristotle,  that,  in  agreement  witli 
the  latter,  he  assumes  an  attitude  of  decided  opposition,  rejecting  as  an 
idle  fiction  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  existing  independently  (separately), 
whether  in  things  or  in  the  divine  mind.  The  erotence  of  Jpod  is 
demonstrafele^only  a  postezdi2ri^Jisjai(^\j^  f"^"^  *^hft  contemplation  of 
the  world  as  the  work  of  God.  There  must,be,a  first  mover^  or  a 
first  cause,  because  tne  chain  of  causes  and  efiects  cannot  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  links.  The  order  of  the  world  presupposes  an 
orderer.  God  exists  as  pure,  immaterial  form,  as  pure  actuality,  wholly 
free  from  potentiality ;  he  is  the  efficient  and  final  cause  of  the  world. 
The  world  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  it  was  called  into  existence 
out  of  nothing  by  God^s  almighty  power  at  a  determinate  instant  in 
time,  with  which  instant  time  itself  b^an.  Yet  the  non-eternity  of 
the  world  in  the  past  is  not  strictly  demonstrable  on  philosophical 
grounds,  but  only  probable,  and  it  is  only  made  certain  by  revelation. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its  inmiateriality,  since  a 
pure  form^can  neitheiTdestroy  itself  nor,  through  the  dissolution  of  a 
material  ^ubstratum^  be  destroyed.    Immateriality  must  be  ascribed 
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to  tbe  human  intellect  from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  latter.  For  Ibo 
intellect  thinks  the  univereal ;  but  if  it  were  a  form  ioeeparable  troni 
matter,  like  the  Boul  of  a  brute,  it  could  think  only  tbe  individual, 
and  not  the  univereal.  Immateriality,  further,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
whole  Boul,  since  the  Benaitive,  appetitive,  motive,  and  even  vegetar 
tive  ftenltiea,  belong  to  that  substance,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
thonght.  Tbe  soul  exerciBea  tbe  latter  power  without  the  aid  of  a 
bodily  organ,  whereas  tlie  lower  functions  can  only  be  exercised  by  it 
through  material  organs.  The  human  soul  does  not  exist  before  tbe 
)dy.  It  does  not  acquire  its  knowledge  through  the  recollection  of 
idens  beheld  in  a  i>rc-esistent  state,  as  Plato  assumed.  Nor  does  it 
possess  innate  conceptions.  Its  thinking  rests  on  the  basis  of  eensai 
perceptions  and  of  representative  images,  from  which  the  active  ini 
lect  ahatracts  forms.  The  will  depends  on  the  understanding;  tl 
which  appears  good,  is  necessarily  sought  after;  but  necessity  arising 
■.4x)m  internal  causes  and  reposing  on  knowledge,  is  freedom.  In 
^  Ethica,  Thomas  adds  to  tbe  natural  virtues — in  treating  of  which  he 
combines  Plato's  dot-trine  of  the  four  cardinal  rirtues  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle — the  supernatural  or  Christian  virtues,  namely, 
faith,  love,  and  hope. 

The  ewnplpW  worlii  of  TbotdM  Aqninaa  vrn  pnblfihed  *L  Boini<  In  101 

I  Vriilci  Iti  IMI.  AntwiTi'.  ]6tl  Purla,  1MU.  Vsnlo*.  17Si.  Fuidd,  13M,  de. 

IpKlitly  of  Ibofiumma  rhiul<taOi\iatmnuie\y  Biiuiiirciui.  Th(v»cior«o 
Siaar''p'<»  Ineorponin]  la  tbo  Aeia  Santtanan  VJI.  Xort.  wricUn  by  Gnllolniai  da  TIwm,  ■  obUb- 
IHiivf  of  TtinuiM,  tagftlMrwIlb  Ilia  icUi  at  tht  ftaeru  of  tuwultttliin.  OtiKcot  «vrlL(  on  Thisva  aal 
hit  dootrm"  (Riur  of  wtaleb  In  th«  lut  few  dKiidfa  of  ^tan  mm  Maulunod  \ff  Ibe  OflBtlwrtaB  |ikni»n|*r 
ADd  UiB  ThumlU-ScbuUiiid  rnslloii  ifnlnst  II),  U  mnr  inBtn  to  ueiillcin  111*  blluwlnf:  IIAncI,  TVk  A 
iHHf  M(r»  Zrit,  AugsLiiif.  I»M :  Citle,  tlluMn  dt  la  tit  ,t  da  oumQf  <f(  A  Tl-amiu.  iMt;  HodM,  JM 
taafn  nir  Thifnaii  iTAgmn.  Is  tb«  tnnBoUonB  of  Th>  Jcnrf.  du  «.  morufn,  V<.].  lU  IMT.  n>.  911-411 : 
Oh.  Jnar<lJiiii.Za  phUotapMt  di  St  ThimuM  tTAqvin.  Full,  ISH;  Cscbtui.  Dt  fa  jAit—opU*  A  a. 
Thoma*.  rirli.  IS&S;  LUienbin-.  Dli  Erkmntt,i-U,n  da  htilign  Tkomnt  ran  jtgo^lu.  Uwwri  wi 
K.  FntKM,  Un^coo.  IMl ;  Ku-I  WorDar,  Dtr  k.  THomat  ten  Agulna,  Etfcnibnff.  IBM.  ate.  (VoL  I. :  UK 
(III  Wrlilogi;  VuL  IL:  DoMrlnei  Vol.  III.:  HIiuh?  oT  TbmnlHn).  tl  Owiilln.  PkOimopkla  Jmwta  D. 
Thamitt  ilefifMln.  new  ri.  ^J  Kooi  IiTfi^r.  Porli,  IStI ;  (K.  PlUHitan,  Ma  Si*mU  Ju  A.  rAaanoa  aas 
Aguino.  tartt,lS(l-n);  JtaUm  V-Uttat,  Dii  Moral  dtt  A.  rtoiKHma  .IfB^iin.  Mnnlph.  ISM;  OlH^klnrn. 
IHt  tptBtUafiH  Tktal.  d—  Tk.  e.  Jgu,  Londllint.  ISM,  ud  ^maaHima*  nmlruHnn*  at  tMlamtAta 
Vf*niai*iea,  IbtiU.  ISH;  Alofi  Solimld.  DU  HumlMKAt  utid  mvHwIiteli*  GtirlmkrOt'tJlr*,  InilliifTB. 
IWtl  Knlin.  Pfdnian  •iixt  Wt-m  mark  Tkemat  tVfi  MfUtni^  In  I)ia  TOb.  iktal.  ttwfr*,ii-eli.rifl.  IM^ 
Iln,';  lldnr.  Cunucn.  Tk.Tm  A.aU  toOtairVuct..  BeliriJUIratr.  tin  MHIr«a  "f  natiaial-Mamttm. 
Boummarrk.  <(m  .VUMaUmv.  Lalpa.  IMI ;  iFe  Ihe  WBtr<.vtT.UI  wnrtj  anlntl  Ih*  trnani  of  Thunlafli. 
•«cti  M  thn*.  hj  OanllHv  md  GflnibvrUith  »nrt  bj-  FrohKhsmmtr,  Mkhrlli.  wid  oOian ;  Knliti,  nUhMiMtM 
<tnd  Tkvl^ii,  Tawnjai.,  ISW;  if.  ihoH  xwilona  In  ibt  work,  nn  \U  hl.lmr  of  phlloKphr  In  tha  UiMm 
Kwt*.  ^r  TrnnrmsB,  Rltlar,  Hmr^D.and  In  tha  •rorki  nn  th*  htalorr  nf  rinrnu  •■ul  nn  Ckan'b  hlaUr*  bf 
HAhlar,  Nran-lar.  Bcnr.  ind  othrn,  wbleh  rclat*  In  thit  lofile;  Jalllnak.  7A.  vm  A^  In  Iba  J9d.  IttL. 
LdfUe.  tRU.  In  tha  Hfrlair  enMlM  /Vr  KalkMk.  ■  nnmhar  nt  arilFln  hiaa  baan  rBbllthMI  tit  •llft-rriil 
yasK  (tlW  Ml).)  roaulnina  a  Mrlqva  fmm  Itt  (Thnml.tfrt  aiiiii.l-nninl  of  iba  r«yni  llianiai*  hnrinaaa 
Thnnua  nf  Aqnlno.  J  a  Mrflan.  U^r  dl,  Btdrufi'a  -li'  K'*ti<iUtlttIikrt  du  litiHon  JamMsM 
Ufd  df  ktUlgtn  nomat  von  Aqwtiiafi'  dtn  gttck.  AKtdaUaafa^n;  do-  TAUib.  aU  ra4fH*-  rV^ 
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««Vlie<M^  TrereA,  IStti  Albert  Bitacbl,  Gtteh,  ShtdUm  mtr  cAHMNtiUfi  Zthrt  9tm  GoU,  in  the  Jahr^ 
/Br  d4uUeh4  Tktoi^  X.  pp.  S77-318  (rvlating  especially  to  the  theolugj  of  ViuiiiM  and  BcutiM).  Pnntl, 
Gteh.  dtr  Logik,  ilL  pp.  iU7-ll& 

Of  Uie  works  of  Tliomas  Aqolnat  which  relate  to  philosophj,  thould  be  named  (in  addition  to  the  three 
larger  ones  above  mentioned,  via. :  the  Commentary  on  the  beutvncee,  the  iiwnfHa  contra  Gentile$  and 
Sii*t  ma  TktoL)^  in  {lartieuhu',  the  follovring:  Commentaries  on  Ariti,  iU  UUerprtii^  Anal  potter.,  MetttpJk^ 
i*hy9^  Purva  Natiu-alia,  U%  AiUma,  Jtth.  Uie^  i*olit^  MtUor^  IM  Oodo  ei  Jiundo,  Dt  Gen.  et  Corr.,  and 
ou  the  LiOer  de  caveie;  aii  esriy  work  entitled  J>e  JDnU  ei  JSnentia,  and  numerous  other  minor  treatises, 
such  as  JM  PrincipUt  JndividuatUmU,  De  PropoeU.  ModaUlme,  De  Jf'aUaoiie,  De  jStemUate  Mvndi,  De 
Jifatura  Matertae,  etc  BeTural  other  treatises  are  either  iusnffldtintly  authenticated  {De  JCatura  SuUo' 
giemorum^  De  Jnveniione  Mediiy  De  DemonetnMane^  eta)  or  are  probably  spurious  {De  Kaiura  AcU- 
dentie,  De  Ifaittra  Generie,  De  PimraUUUe  Formarum^  De  Jutelleetu  et  IntelUffibUi,  De  Un4vereaUlme, 
etc). 

Xbfl^<glatioi^^ja£  phikwophyio  tbeglosy  in  the  doctrine  of  ThoQ[ia8  is  moat  diatinctl7 
expressed  by  him  in  the  following  words:  "It  la  impossible  for  the  natural  reason  to 
prriftft.at  t|iA  T^BQylftHgft  ft£..th#»  iiiuiiii>-ynmnna  B£_ natural  reason  we  may  know  those 
^t^ingfr-which  pertain  to  the  unity  of-the-diidnflLg^gnoe^Jbiut  not  those  which  pertain  to4lie 
iliitt'uyVin"  "f  t^ft  divine  persons,  aod^he-who  attomptsLta. prave  by.  the  natuial  reason  the 
trinity  of  persons,  detracts  from  thtt  right*  1^f  fnith  "  {Sum.  TheoL,  I.,  Qu.  ^2,  Art.  1).  In 
like  manner  Tna-CSraireirs  doctrines  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  time,  of  original  sin,  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  sacraments,  purgatoiy,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
thtTjllrtgirffintTftf  thft  world,  and  etemfll  salvatinn  and  damnation,  are  not  to  be  demonstrated 
by  natural  reason.  These,  revealed  doctrines  are  regarded  by  Thomas  as  above,  but  not 
Apntrary  t?i  rftf^"  As  regards  these  doctrines,  reason  can  confute  arguments,  which  are 
adduced  in  opposition  to  faith,  either  by  showing  them  to  be  false,  or  by  sliowing  that 
they  are  not  binding  {solvere  rcUioneSy  quae  inducit  {adversariua)  contra  Jidem  sive  osten- 
denda  esse  falsas,  sive  osiendendo  rum  esse  necessaricu).  Beason  can  also  find  out  for  them 
analogies  or  probable  reasons  (thus  Thomas  himself,  in  the  steps  of  Augustine,  illus- 
trates the  mutual  relation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul,  the 
Son,  in  particular,  corresponding  with  the  understanding,  and  the  Spirit  with  the  will) ;  but 
it  cannot  from  its  own  principles  advance  to  the  demonstration  of  those  dogmas.  Tlie 
cause  of  this  inability  is,  that  reason  can  only  conclude  from  the  creation  to  God,  in  so  far 
as  God  is  the  principle  of  all  existence;  but  the  creative  power  of  God  is  common  to  the 
entire  Trinity,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  unity  of  essence,  not  to  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons {S.  Th.y  I.,  Qu.  32,  Art  1).  The  demonstration  of  thej[$>fi£rincs  peculiar  to  Christianity 
is  oidy^possiUe  jyh<»)..tha.4uinciple  of .  ifiTelation  is  admitted  ^n3  faith  is  given  to  the 
locuments  of  revelation.  But  that  which  necessitates  this  admission  and  this  faith  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  an  inward  moving  of  God,  who  invites  us  to  faith  {irUerior  tnstincius  Dei 
invitaniis\  and  partly  in  the  miracles,  in  which  are  included  tlie  fulfilled  prophecies  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  indemonstrableness  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  is 
a  source  of  the  merit  attaching  to  faith  as  an  act  of  confidence  in  the  divine  authority.  In 
the  realm  of  faith  the  will  has  the  pre-eminence  {prindpaliiatem).  The  intellect  assents  to 
.articles  of  (aitb^  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  will,  and  not  because  forced  to  do 
^  80  by.DtoaL..Jhe  truths  cognizable  by  natural  reason  are  the  preambles  of  faith  {prae- 
ambula  fidei)^  just  as,  in  general,  nature  precedes  grace  and  is  not  nullified  by  it,  but  per- 
fected {gratia  ruUuram  non  toUit^  sed  perficit).  It  is  the  praeambula  fidei^  and  only  these, 
that  are  the  subject  of  demonstrative  arguments  {ratianes  demonstroHvaej  Swmma  TheoLj 
II.  2).  But  only  a  few  are  able  in  this  way  really  to  perceive  the  tniths  cognizable  by 
natural  reason ;  hence  God  has  included  them  in  his  revelation.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  praeamhtda  fldei  are  themselves  propositions  to  be  believed,  they  are  the  prima  eredi' 
MUo,  the  basis  and  root  of  all  others.    By  its  demonstrations  of  the  profionMa  JIdei,  and 
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hy  ghowiDfr  that  th"  i^npiwnii  rnnnryH  firr  fnith  nlfT*;f  anr  not  refutable  by  reason  and  wn 
pfoKihlfl,  natural  reqaon  Biibserves  the  interesta  of  faith  (nahiraUa  rtSid'mibaei^ii  JUtatf: 

'  This  80  precise  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  philosophical  or  natural  theology,  as 
opposed  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  due  to  tlio  influence  of  the  mono- 
theism of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  and  Jewish  commentators.  None  of  the  earlier  Scho- 
lastics and  none  of  the  Church  Fathers  expressed  the  distinction  in  this  manner.  That  it 
"was  thus  made  by  Thomas  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  or  Areopa- 
gitic  doctrine,  in  which,  the  rather,  the  trinitarian  idea  was  ever  aocustome<},  now  in  a 
more  rational,  and  now  in  a  more  mystical  form,  to  find  its  support;  Thomas  was  influenced 
rather  by  the  fact  that  with  Aristotle  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  was  identical  with  the 
unity  of  the  divine  person.  [Tliis  distinction  between  the  teachings  of  reason  concerning 
God  and  the  teachings  of  revelation  continued  prevalent  (although  opposed  by  Rajmundus 
-^  Lnllius  and  others),  and  was  even  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  later  periods  of  Scho- 
lasticism by  the  Nominalists.  It  appeared  also  in  the  post-Scholastic  period,  not  indeed 
among  the  renewers  of  Platonism,  who  appealed  to  Plato  and-  Plotinus  and  their  diaciples 
in  confirmation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  the  schools  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
Leibnitz,  until  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kantivithdrew  not  only  the  trinity,  but  as  weH 
the  unity  of  die  divine  person,  from  the  sphere  of  doctrines  susceptible  of  theoretical  or 
rational  demonstration,  and  relegated  all  conviction  respecting  Gk>d  and  divine  things  to 
the  province  of  mere  faith — faith  not  indeed  in  the  teachings  of  revelation,  but  in  the  pos- 
tulates of  the  moral  consciousness — while  the  schools  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  ag^in  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  speculatively  modified  or  interpreted,  to  a 
place  in  rational  theology.  In  this — ^but  on  the  basis  of  Catholic  Christianity — the  latter 
wore  imitated  by  Gunther  and  his  disciples,  who  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  reason  only  the 
histoi-ical  mysteries  of  Christianity,  but  failed  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  eccleaiasticil 
^^  authorities.  Thotnism  is  now  the  ruling  d<^^riT^*^  ^"  ^^'^  CjkihnWn  f!lnirr>h  ^  and  in  Protestant 
^  theology,  also,  the  (Thomist)  distinction  prevails.  The  decree,  approved  at  Paria  in  the 
year  1271,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  tlieology  over  philosophy  {pp.  Du  Boulay,  III. 
p.  308;  cf.  Thurot,  Dt  Vorig,  de  Venseign.  dans  Vwiiv,  de  Paris^  Paris,  1850,  p.  105  seq.), 
and  directing  that  no  instructor  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  should  treat  of  any  speci- 
fically theological  question  (such  as  the  Trinity  and  tlie  Incarnation),  favored  the  same 
di^Dction. 

The  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  philosophy  is  with  Thomas,  even  more  decidedly 
than  with  Albert,  the  Aristotelian,  although  not  without  certain  modifications  derived 
partly  from  Platonism  and  partly  from  Christian  theology.  (The  Thomist  doctrine  of  con- 
cepts, judgments,  syllogisms,  and  proofs,  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle/  Metaphysics  is 
made  by  hi  n  conversant  with  "  being,  as  such,  and  its  modifications  ^  (du  in  quantum  ens 
€t  passiones  entis).  In  itself  each  tna  is  re$  and  unmm ;  in  distinction  from  others,  it  is 
mliquid;  as  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  wrum;  and  as  harmon- 
izing with  the  will,  it  is  bonum.  J  Thomas  holds  with  Albert  the  conciliatory  and  almost 
faominalistic  form  of  Reallsni,  wliich  was  taught  by  Aristotle,  and  according  to  which  the 
universal  is  in  reality  immanent  in  the  individual,  from  which  it  is  by  us  mentally  abstracted 
«ad  regarded  independently  in  consciousness.y  Yet  Thomas  does  not  altogether  reject  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  but  only  in  certain  regards.  If,  namely,  by  ideas  are  understood 
independently  existing  generalities,  then  Aristotle  was  right  in  arguing  against  tftese  idcai>, 
as  against  meaningless  fictions  (Univcrscdia  non  haJbent  esse  in  rerum  ntUura  tU  sint  ttniversa- 
Ua,  sed  solum  secundum  quod  sunt  individuata^  De  Anima,  art  1.  Universalia  non  $unt  res 
tidmstentes,  sed  habcnt  esse  solum  in  singtilaribus,  Contra  Gent.^  1.  65).  But  taken  in  another 
sense — in  which  sense  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Saint  Augua- 
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tine — Thomas  reoog^nizee  the  theorj  of  ideas  as  unobjeotionablef  viz. :  when  the  ideas  are 
nndefstood  as  thoughte  immanent  in  the  divine,  mind,  and  wEen  their  action  upon  the  sen- 
sible world  Js  ppnceived  as  merely  indirect  {OotUra  Geniiiea,  III.  24:  Jiirmae  quae  sunt  in 
^nuUerKJij  venemnt  a  formia,  quae  sunt  nne  materiOy  et  quantum  ad  ?ioc^  verificatur  dictum 
PkUonia^  quodfarmae  aq>aratae  sunt  principia  formarum,  quae  sunt  in  materia^  Ucet  posuerit  eas 
per  se  subsistenies  et  eausantes  immediate  farmas  sensibiliumj  nos  Vi.ro  ponimus  eas  in  intdlectu 
existeTUes  et  eausantes  formas  ir^eriores  per  motum  coeti),  Thomas  admits,  therefore,  tlie 
existence  of  the  universal  in  a  threefold  sense :  ante  rem^  in  re,  post  rem  {In  Sent,  II.,  dial, 
III.,  ytt.,  3).  The  cause,  acoord'mg  to  Thomas,  which  led  Plato  falsely  to  conceive  the 
universal  as  possessing  hypostatic  existence,  lay  in  his  erroneous  supposition  that  we  could 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of  abstract  truth,  unless  the  universal  not  merely  possessed  a 
reality  of  some  sort,  but  also  existed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  thought  and  in  external 
reality  (Summa  TheoLf  I.  84 :  credidit  {Pkdo%  qttod  forma  cogniti  ex  necessitate  sit  in  cog* 
noscente  eo  modo^  quo  est  in  eognito^  et  ideo  existimavit  quod  oporteret  res  intellectas  Jtoc  modo 
in  se  ipsis  subsistere^  se,  immateriaUter  et  immMliter),  Thomas  demonstrates  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  view  by  showing,  in  the  steps  of  Aristotle,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  abstraction.  Just  as  the  senses  in  their  sphere  are  able  to  separate  what  retUiter  is  not 
separate, — as  the  eye,  e,  g,^  perceives  only  the  color  and  shape  of  an  apple,  and  not  its  smell 
and  taste, — so,  and  much  more  even,  the  mind  can  effect  the  like  purely  subjective  separa- 
tion by  considering  in  the  individuals  only  the  universal  (De  PotentOs  Animae^  ch.  6 :  quia 
licet  principia  speciei  vet  generis  humquam  sini  nisi  in  individuts,  tamen  potest  apprehendi 
animal  sine  homine^  asino  et  alOs  specUimSy  et  potest  apprehendi  homo  non  apprehen»o  SocrcUe 
9tl  Platone,  et  caro  et  ossa  non  apprehensis  his  eamibus  et  ossHms^  et  sic  semper  inteUectua 
^formas  abstraetas^  id  est  superiora  sine  inferioribus^  inteUigit).  Thomas  goes  on  to  prove  that 
this  subjective  abstraction  {afalpeatc)  in  thought  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
founded  on  an  objective  distinction  and  separation  (;tu^^)  of  things,  employing  the  same 
argument  which  was  employed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  author  of  the  J>e  Jnteilectibus 
(see  above,  p.  396),  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  separation  effected  in  thought  apper- 
tains not  to  our  judgment  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  is  only  an  incident  of  tho 
action  of  our  minds,  of  the  act  of  attention  or  apprehension  {ibid, :  nee  tamen  fatso  inteUigit 
intellectuSf  quia  nonjudicat  hoc  esse  sine  hoc,  sed  apprehendit  etjudicat  de  uno  non  judicando 
de  altero).  If,  as  thus  appears,  the  universal  has  no  substantial  existence  in  the  sphere 
of  reality,  it  must  yet  possess  reality  in  some  other  form,  because  all  science  respects  the 
imiversal,  and  would  be  illusory  if  the  universal  were  wilhout  all  reality ;  the  truth  of 
knowledge  depends  on  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.  The  universal  exists  in 
reality  in  the  individual,  as  the  one  ta  the  many,  as  the  essence  of  things  or  their  quid- 
ditas;  the  intellect  performs  only  that  act  of  abstraction  whereby  the  universal  becomes, 
in  the  intellect,  the  one  beside  the  many. 

The  individualizing  principle  {principium  individuationis)  is  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
substratum  of  forms  or  is  bounded  by  determinate  limits  {Materia  non  quomodolibet  aecepta 
est  principium  individuationis^  sed  solum  materia  signata,  et  dieo  materiam  signatam^  quae  stib 
eertis  dimensionibus  eonsideratur :  Be  Ente  et  Essentia^  2).  Into  the  definition  of  man,  matter 
in  general  {materia  non  signata)  alone  enters  (in  so  far,  namely,  as  man,  as  such,  does  not 
exist  without  matter) ;  into  the  definition  of  Socrates,  the  matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  hin, 
would  enter,  if  Socrates  (the  individual  as  such)  could  be  defined  {Prima  dispoeitio  mattriae 
est  quaniitas  dsmensiva^  Summa  7*^,  III.  ^u^  77,  art  2.  This  doctrine  rests  on  the  propo- 
sition which  Aristotle  {Met.,  I.  6)  opposes  to  the  theory  of  the  Platonists,  who  asserted 
that  the  idea  was  the  principle  of  unity,  and  ipatter  that  of  indeterminate  plurality : 
foiyeroi  (T  U  fuof  i^  fiia  rpdire^a^  6  di  rb  Mtf  inifipuv  t2c  ^  mJU^c  irotf^    Thomists 
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(notablj,  for  example,  ^gidio  Oolonna,  and,  later,  Paolo  Sondni  and  others)  employed  the 
expression:  " matter  quantitatively  determined "  {nuUeria  quanta)  to  denote  the  principle 
of  individuation,  and  referred,  in  justification,  to  the  teaching  of  Thomas  (in  the  Summa  c 
GtnLf  IL  49  et  aL :  prindpium  diveraUoHs  mdividuorum  g'usdem  apeei&i  e$t  dkntio  materiat 
teeundum  qtiafUitatem;  De  Princ  Indiv^  fol.  207:  quanUUu  dtterminata  didtur  prine^ntm 
individuaUonia).  But  this  quanUtaa  ddermifuUa^  according  to  Thomas,  is  not  the  cauae,  but 
only  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  individuals.  It  does  not  create  the  individual  snb- 
etance,  but  accompanies  it  inseparably  and  determines  it  in  its  actual  and  present  form 
{hie  et  nunc,  De  Pr,  Ind,,  ibid).  It  can,  indeed,  be  objected  to  this  doctrine,  and 
objected  by  Realists,  who  saw  in  the  form  the  principle  of  individuation,  that 
denotes  a  quantity  already  possessing  individual  determination,  and  that  this  determination 
is  left  unexplained.  Moreover,  since  Thom^  admits* the  existence  of  ** separate"  or 
immaterial  forms  {/ormae  a€paraiai^  he  teaches  that  these  are  individualized  by  them* 
selves,  since  they  have  no  need  for  their  existence  of  a  form-receiving  substratum 
{Formae  eeparaitu  eo  ipao,  quod  in  alio  recipi  nan  poesunt,  hdbent  ratianem  primi  sub^'ecO,  et 
idea  ee  ipsie  individuaniur ; — muUiplicatur  in  eta  forma  aeeundum  raOonem  formaej  aeeundum 
$e  et  nonper  aUudi  quia  non  recipiuntur  in  alio:  omnia  enim  talia  muU^licaHo  mtMpHeat 
apeeiem^  et  ideo  in  eia  tot  aunt  apedea,  quot  sunt  individua,  De  Nat  Mat,  ch.  3 ;  cf.  2^  Bnk, 
V  ch.  3).  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  of  Thomas  may,  indeed,  be  questioned.  If  the 
"^  cause  of  individual  existence  is  contained  in  a  form-receiving  principle  (in  a  vKotxifuvov^ 
autjectum,  or  in  some  form  of  matter),  then,  if  we  admit  that  there  are  forms  having  an 
independent  existence,  we  must  of  course  admit  with  Thomas,  that  in  them  the  form  is  its 
own  substratum  {aubjedum,  viroKeifiemv),  But  the  question  is,  whether  we  should  not 
rather  infer  A*om  the  principle  first  laid  down,  that  there  are  no  '*  separate  forms  "  which 
exist  as  Individual  essences,  that  all  mere  forms  are  merely  universal  (and  hence,  e.  g.,  that 
the  intellects  of  men  are  one  in  the  Averroistic  sense),  and  that  all  individuality  depends 
on  some  kind  of  material  existence.  Duns  Scotus  (in  imitation  of  earlier  opponents  of, 
Thomas,  who,  about  1276,  liad  already  advanced  similar  objections)  raised  the  question, 
how,  if  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  was  true,  the  soul,  which  was  immaterial,  could  be  multi- 
plied {apud  D.  Thomam  individuatio  eat  propter  materiam ;  anima  autem  in  ae  ipsa  est  aine 
materia ;  quomodo  ergo  potest  mtUtiplicari)  ? 

Aristotle  had  regarded  the  Deity  and  the  active  intellect  {vov^  Troarfucd^^  which  was  the 
only  immortal  part  of  the  soul,  as  immaterial  and  yet  individual  forma ;  yet  it  is  not  per^ 
fectly  clear  how  he  conceived  tlie  relation  between  this  immortal  intellect  and  the  individual 
soul  into  which  it  was  reputed  to  enter  from  without.  Among  his  earliest  suceeaaors,  the 
naturalistic  leaning  toward  the  conception  of  all  form  as  immanent  in  matter,  gained 
ground  more  and  more ;  on  this  conception  rest  the  doctrines  of  Dicsearch  and  Strato.  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias  conceded  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  Deity  alone,  a  transcendent,  immate- 
rial, yet  individual  existence ;  but  he  represented  the  soul  as  completely  dependent  on  matter 
in  all  that  relates  to  its  individual  existence.  The  later  Exegetes,  disciples  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism,  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  individual,  independent  existence  of  the  human  intel- 
lect (vovg\  as  well  as  that  of  the  Deity,  and  in  this  they  were  followed  by  Thomas,  in 
especial  opposition  to  the  Averroistic  conception ;  and  Thomas  also,  like  Albert,  ascribed 
to  the  soul,  regarded  as  substantial  and  separate  from  the  body,  not  only  the  highest  func- 
tions, which  are  implied  in  thought,  but  also  the  lower  ones. 

Thomas  discriminates  between  several  classes  of  f'^^^'^  ^"liBfltfl""'**^  ft^>«»o  ( f^>-^^^M, 
aqMratae)  are  God,  the  angels,  and  humMi  souls ;  tha  frrrmn  tf  iirntiHt  ir^jtirtf  Tirr  insapsnt . 
bly  united  to  matter. 

God  IS  the  absolutely  simple  fbrm^  he  is  pure  aetuaU^.    Crod's  being  is  indeed  per  a$ 
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tertain,  because  hia  essence  is  ^deQt|caLw]t^  h\a  v^t^iwx^  u^  ♦t^^^f  ^>P  pf^j^ti>  ^^.^^'^  P'^ 
^pOBuion.  "lioa  is^"  is  ideptical  with  the  subject.  fBut  God*s  being  is  not  immediately*^ 
certain  for  us,  because  we  do  not  know  what  Ooa  is.    Grod's  existence,  so  far  as  ouf 
l^<^iiriftd.p>  in  pnnnftfnf^^  ]^  «nf»fit:hinff  U\  he  prov^xl,  and  ^e_  grounds  for  this  prooi  are  to  oe 
■^Bgh^  ^"  ^^""^  ^hi^h  fP  "^"^  icTinw^hlfl  for  mr,  although  not  most  knowa^^^^  e., 

in  the  works  of  God  (Summa  Th.j  I.  2,  1).  JEhia^jQfi^^ical^^rinciple  is  the  Aristo^lUa 

,.  ji  hil4|iTfl  ttlflt  ffiff  prSTT"'/^^^^'^)  "^  "^"^  knnwfthlfl  ^jatufu^Tepm;)  by  nature  {(^(J€i)  mUSt 

be  iearned^y^  from  j,l]At^sriuch  i%  prior  or  znoreJcnowable  for  us_(4/«iv  yvutfH^oyrepqv  or 
ifpirripav  vpoc  it^^i)^  i  «f  the  conditioning  from  the  conditioned.    Accordingly,  Thomas 
mprelents'God  as  only  a  pSderiifft  Itnowfible  fbr  tls,  and  ^r^rds  tliose  proofs,  which,  like 
Anselm*8,  are  founded  on  the  mere  conception  of  God,  as  not  binding.  7  The  system  of 
finith,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  God,  proceeds  fVom  the  consideration  of  God  to 
the  consideration  of  the  created  world ;  but  in  philosophy  we  must  advance  from  the 
knowledge  of  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  God.    When  Thomas  Aquinas  says:  God 
cannot  be  known  a  priori^  he  means  by  a  jariori  knowled|re  that  which  Aristotle  means  by 
thft  aiflft  expreggjon^  viz.!  a  ki^owlfldye  of  thinoy  HArivftrf  frnm  \hA  knowledge  of  tKeir 
causes,  (which  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  uncaused  supreme  cause),  and  not, 
according  to  the  modem  Kantian  modification  of  that  expression,  knowledy^e  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  exper'**^^  -  In  a  certain  sense,  says  Thomas,  man  has  naturally 
{fuUuralUer)  the  knowledge  of  God.    He  has  it  in  so  far  as  Gk)d  is  for  him  the  happiness 
{beatitudo)  for  which  he  naturally  seeks ;  for  seeking  implies  a  kind  of  knowledge.    But  for 
certain  and  clear  knowledge  proof  is  necessary ;  the  existence  of  God  is  neither  a  mere 
article  of  belief,  nor,  like  those  propositions  whose  predicates  are  already  contained  in  the 
concept  of  the  subject)  (&  Th.,  I.  2,  1),  an  axiomatic  or  self-evident  truth  (it  is  not  an 
"  analytical  judgment "  in  the  Kantian  sense ;  and  of  ^*  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  "  there 
are,  according  to  Thomas,  none).    After  mentioning  two  arguments  against  the  existence 
of  C^od,  of  which  the  one  is  taken  from  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world — which,  it  is 
affirmed,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  infinite  goodness — and  the  other  fVom 
the  possibility  of  tracing  all  natural  results  to  nature  and  all  intended  ones  to  human 
thought  and  will,  Thomas  proposes  (Summa  Th.^  I.,  qu,  2,  art  3)  the  following  proofs  of 
God*s  existence :  1.  There  must  be  a  first  unmoved  principle  of  motion  (after  Arist.,  MeL, 
KII.  7).     2.  The  series  of  active  causes  cannot  recede  in  infinitum,  because  in  all  regular 
causal  series  the  first  terms  in  the  series  are  the  causes  of  the  middle  terms,  and  these  are 
the  causes  of  the  last    (The  finiteness  of  the  number  of  terms,  which  was  to  be  proved,  is 
here  presupposed  by  Thomas).     3.  The  accidental  depends  on  the  necessary,  and  the 
necessary  either  on  something  else  that  is  necessary  or  on  itself;  hence,  since  this  series 
also  cannot  extend  backwards  in  infinHum,  there  must  exist  a  necessary  being,  the  cause 
of  whose  necessity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  himself,  and  which  being  is  the 
cause  of  necessity  for  otlier  things.    4.  There  are  found  in  tilings  different  deg^rees  of  per* 
fection ;  hence  there  is  sometliing  which  has  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  is,  there* 
fore,  the  cause  of  the  perfection,  goodness,  and  reality  of  all  other  things;  that  is,  there 
exists  a  most  perfect  or  most  real  being.    5.  Natural  objects,  which  have  not  the  power 
of  knowledge,  nevertheless  act  as  if  with  intelligence ;  but  that  which  has  no  knowledge 
can  only  then  work  with  an  appearance  of  intelligence,  when  it  is  directed  by  a  knowing 
being,  as  the  arrow  is  directed  by  the  archer.    Natural  causes  are  therefore  insufficient  for 
the  explanation  of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  there  must  be  assumed  to  exist  an  intelli- 
gent being  as  their  guide  and  ruler.    Thus  the  ultimate  explanation  of  natural  effects  and 
also  of  human  actions,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  an  unconscious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends^ 
cannot  be  found  in  nature  and  the  human  mind,  but  must  be  referred  to  God  as  their  firsi 
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cause ;  the  existence  of  evil  does  not  conflict  with  this,  since  Ood  OTorrules  for  good  the 
evil  which  he  permits. 

Thomas  follows  Albert  in  refuting  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  and 
David  of  Dinant,  that  God  is  the  essence  of  all  things  and  hence  either  their /orma  mitver- 
saUs,  which  Amalrich  may  have  taught,  or  the  materia  universaUs^  as  professed  bjr  David. 
This  doctrine  was  maintained  on  the  ground  that,  if  Qod  were  not  himself  the  moat  uni- 
versal of  things,  he  would  be  distinguished  therefVom  hy  a  specific  difference,  and  so 
consist  of  genw  and  differentia^  and  oonsequentlj  not  be  simple ;  but  only  inasmuch  aa  he  is 
the  absolutely  simple  being  can  God  be  the  absolutely  necessary  being.  Thomas  denies 
that  all  diversity  implies  specific  differences  and  a  generic  agreement  Two^Tftpjeela^lie 
says,  may  suffer  absolutely  no  comparison  with  et^eh-jothef  (moy  bo  eempletcjjr  disparateX 
and  such  is  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  {qttod  differarU  non  aliqw>  extra 
St,  sed  quod  differant  paUus  se  ipsiSy  In  Libr.  II,  Sent^  IHstinct  XVIL,  qu,  1,  art  2). 

All  beings,  says  Thomas,  except  God  were  created  by  God.  At  the  creation  God  chose 
fVom  the  various  possible  worlds  the  best  one,  and  gave  to  it  reality.  The  world  has  not 
existed  from  eternity,  but  only  since  a  definite  moment,  with  which  moment  time  itself 
beganA  Thomas  regards  the  creatureship  of  the  world  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  fliiiih,  but 
as  scientifically  demonstrable  (by  the  above  cited  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  God  as  the 
author  of  the  world),  but  the  hoqinning  nf  thA  wnriH  in  tittifl  hg. regards  as  only  an  artide 
4>f  ifiith  and  Jiot-plulosopliiraUy.  demonstrable ;  [the  arguments  of  Aristotle  for  the  pest 
eternity  of  the  world  are  in  his  view  not  coudusive,  and  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  just  as 
far  from  ascribing  to  the  philosophical  arguments  for  the  beg^ning  of  the  world  in  time 
full  demonstrative  force.  %  The  dictum :  The  efficient  cause  must  precede  in  time  that  which 
It  causes  (oporietj  ut  causa  agens  praecedat  durations  suum  causatumjj  is,  he  says,  not  true  in 
relation  to  a  perfect  cause ;  Grod  could  by  his  almighty  power  create  an  eternal  worid. 
Tliat  the  world  was  created  from  nothing  does  not  (as  Albert  and  his  predecessors  had 
assumed)  prove  its  temporal  origin ;  for  "  from  nothing  *'  (ex  nihUo)  implies  only  the  non- 
existence of  anything  from  which  the  world  was  made  {non  esse  aliquid,  unde  sit  factum^  or 
non  ex  aUquo) ;  but  this  non-existence  does  not  need  to  be  referred  to  a  temporal  past,  and 
**  from  nothing  "  {ex  nihUo)  implies  something  which  followed  a/for  this  nothing  (post  nihUtan\ 
not  necensarily  in  the  sense  of  temporal  succession,  but  only  in  that  of  order  (poster ius 
secundum  orditiem  naturae).  Nor  would  the  world,  if  eternal,  be  lilce  God  in  essence ;  for 
the  world  is  subject  to  constant  cliange  in  time,  while  God  is  unchangeable.  The  principle 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  regressus  in  infinitum  in  causis  effieientibus  offers  no  difficulty,  for  in 
the  world  there  are  only  intermediate  causes,  and  the  absolute  cause  is  not  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  world's  eternity.  If  the  incompatibility  of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world 
witli  the  immortality  of  the  individual  human  soul  be  affirmed  (an  objection  afterward 
renewed  by  Luther),  on  the  ground  that  in  the  past  infinity  of  time  there  must  have  come 
into  being  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  which  could  yet  not  actually  co-exist,  Thomas 
rejoins,  that  at  least  the  angels,  if  not  men,  could  have  been  created  from  eternity. 
Accordingly,  Thomas  affirms:  mundum  incipisse  (initium  durationis  hahuisse)  sola  JIds 
tenetur,  "  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  is  an  article  of  mere  belief."  The  pre- 
sarvaiion  of  Um  worlds  Thomas,  with  Angvetiae,  conceives  as  aa.fe?er-renewed  creation 
(Omtra  Gent.,  II.  38;  «Sf.  Th.,  I.  qu,  46  and  104).  Cf.  Frohschammer,  Uebsr  die  Es/igkeit  der 
Welt,  in  the  Athenaum,  I.,  Munich,  1862,  p.  609  seq.). 

/  The  angels  were  the  first  and  the  noblest  creatures  of  God.  Tlioy  have  their  being  not 
through  themselves,  but  from  God /their  being  is  not  identical  with  their  nature.  They 
are  not  absolutely  simple.  The  plurality  of  angels  is  a  plurality  of  individuals ;  but  since 
they  are  immaterial,  the  difference  between  them  in  the  sense  explained  above  (p.  446) 
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only  be  conceiyed  of  as  of  the  same  nature  with  the  difference  between  speciet  *,  as  maDy 
18  are  the  individuals,  so  many  are  the  species  {M  sunt  apeeiea^  qtiot  sunt  individua). 
Among  the  angels  must  be  classed  the  intelligences  which  move  the  stars.  That  the  startf 
are  moved,  not  by  a  physical,  but  by  an  intellectual  cause  (henoe  either  by  Grod  or  by 
angels),  Thomas  holds  to  be  apodictically  certain,  and  that  they  are  moved  by  angels  he 
regards  as  rationally  probable  {C.  GerU.^  XIL  23  etal),  (Cf.  A.  Schmid,  Die  peripateUsch* 
schoUutische  Lehre  von  den  Gtatimgeistem^  in  the  Aihenuxtm^  I.,  Munich,  1862,  pp.  549-589). 
(^ike  the  angels,  so  also  the  souls  of  men  are  immaterial  forms,  format  eeparatae, 
Tliomas  accepts  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  soul  as  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  as  also 
the  A.ristotelian  division  of  the  psychical  functions ;  but  ascribes  to  the  same  soul,  which 
as  vovf,  or  rational  soul,  has  individual  and  yet  immaterial  existence  and  is  separable  f^om 
the  body,  the  animal  and  vegetable  functions,  so  that  for  him  the  form-producing  principle 
of  the  body,  the  anima  sensitively  ajmetitiva^  and  motive^  and,  finally,  the  anima  rcUumaliSf 
are  all  one  and  the  same  substance]  (This  doctrine  attained  at  the  Council  of  Tienne, 
1311,  to  the  authority  of  a  dogma.)  The  vegetative  and  animal  faculties,  which  Aristotle 
conceived  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  body,  are  represented  by  Thomas  (as  by 
Albert)  as  depending  only  in  their  temporal  activity  on  bodily  organs.  The  intellect  alone 
works  without  an  org^n,  because  the  form  of  the  organ  would  hinder  the  correct  knowledge 
of  other  forms  than  itself  (Oomm,  de  An,,  III.  4;  S,  TTu,  I.,  ^75,  art  2).[jGod  and  the 
active  and  passive  human  intellects  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  sun,  its  light,  and 
the  eye  {QuodUbeta,  YII.,  YIII.).  The  forms,  which  tlie  passive  intellect  takes  Oom  the 
external  world  through  the  senses,  are  rendered  really  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect, 
as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  made  really  visible  by  the  light,  and  through  abstraction  they 
are  raised  by  the  same  agency  to  an  independent  existence  in  our  vx>nsciousnes8.  All 
human  knowledge  depends  on  an  influence  of  some  sort  exerted  by  the  objects  known 
on  the  knowing  soul  There  is  no  knowledge  that  is  innate  and  independent  of  all  expe- 
rience. He  who  is  deprived  of  a  sense  wants  the  corresponding  conceptions ;  one  bom 
blind  has  no  conception  of  colors.  The  human  intellect  needs,  in  order  to  its  eartlily 
>actl3^ty,  a  sensuous  image  (pfianiasma),  wHGoul  w]^(^  no  actual  fKought  is  possible  for  it, 
although  the  senses  as  such  g^asp,  not  the  essence  of  thing;^  but  'OnQr  their  accidentia 
{S.  TKj  T.,~^  'iS,  utt  9:  seMus'non  l^^prehendit  essentias  rerum,  sed  exteriora  acddemia 
solum.  S.  Th,j  I.,  ^tt.  84  (cf.  qu,  79) :  Intelkctus  agens  facit  phantasmaia  a  senstbus  acctpta 
inteUigtbiHa  per  modum  abstractionis  cujusdam,  Jh,^  qu,  84 :  hnpossihiU  est  mtellectum  noS' 
trum  secundum  praesentis  vitae  statum,  quo  passibiU  corpari  oof^ungitur,  altqw'd  intettigere  in 
actu,  nisi  eonvertendo  se  ad  phantasmateu  Et  hoc  duobus  indiciis  oppareL  Primo  quidem, 
quia  qu»m  intellecius  sit  vis  quaedam  nan  utens  eorporali  organo,  nuMo  modo  impediretur  in  suo 
actu  per  laesionem  aUag'us  corporalis  organic  si  non  requireretur  ad  g'us  actum  actus  aUcujus 
poteniiae  utentis  organo  eorporali,  Utuntur  autem  organo  cofporaU  sensus  et  imaginatio  et 
aliae  vires  pertmentes  ad  partem  sensittvam,  unde  manifestum  est,  quod  ad  hoc  quod  intelkctus 
adu  intelligatf  non  solum  accipiendo  scientiam  de  novo,  sed  etiam  utenda  scientia  Jam  acquisita, 
requiritur  actus  imaginatianis  et  caeterarum  virtutum,  Videmus  enim,  quod  impedito  adu 
viriutis  imaginativae  per  laesionem  organi,  ut  in  phrenetieis,  et  similiter  impedito  actu  memora^ 
tivae  virtutis,  ut  in  letkargicis,  impeditur  homo  ah  inteUigendo  in  adu  etiam  ea  quorum  scientiam 
praeaeeepiL  Seeundo,  quia  hoc  quiUbet  in  se  ipso  experiri  potest,  quod  quando  aliquis  eonaiur 
akquid  inteUigere,  format  sibi  aUqua  phantasmatc^  per  modum  exemplorum,  in  quibus  quasi 
inspieiat  quod  intettigere  studet,  Et  inde  est  etiam  quod  quando  aliquem  volumus  facers  aliquid 
inMligere,  proponimus  ei  exempla,  ex  quibus  sibi  phantasmata  formare  possit  ad  intelligendum, 
ITujus  autem  ratio  est,  quia  potentia  cognoscitiva  proportionatwr  cognosdhQi,  Vhde  inteOcctus 
angeliei,  qui  est  totaiiter  a  corpore  sqniratus,  ctgectum  proprium  est  substantia  tntelligibilis  a 
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earpore  separaiOj  et  per  hvjusmodi  inUSligibiU  materiaUa  cognoBcii;  inidltduM  autem  humani, 
qui  est  eonjundua  eorpori,  proprium  objedum  est  quidditas  9ive  naiwra  in  materia  corporaU 
ezietenSf  et  per  hvjusmodi  naturaa  visibHium  rervm  eUam  in  imnsibilium  rerum  aHqucUem  eog» 
niHonem  ascendit^  de  ratione  autem  hvjus  naturae  est^  quod  non  est  absque  materia  eo/rporatL — 
Si  autem  proprium  objectum  inteUecius  nostri  esset  forma  separata^  vd  si  formae  rerum  aenei' 
bHium  svbsisterent  non  in  particulartbus  secundum  Platonioos,  non  oporteret  quod  inteUeetus 
noster  semper  intelUgendo  eonverteret  se  ad  pkantasmaia). 

The  Averroistio  theoiy  of  the[unitj  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal  intellect  in  all  msn 
(inteUedum  suhsiantiam  esse  omnino  ab  anima  separaiam  esseque  unum  in  omnilms  hominibusj, 
whereby  individual  immortality  was  rendered  theoreticallj  impossible,  is  termed  bj  Thomas 
an  "  error  indecentior^'^  which  had  for  some  time  been  acquiring  influence  with  many  per- 
sons. He  argues  partly  against  the  correctness  of  the  Averroistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle, and  partly  against  the  Averroistic  teadiing  itself.  In  opposition  to  the  interpretation, 
he  asserts  that  it  results  clearly  from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  that  the  active  intellect,  in 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  belonged  to  the  soul  itself  {quod  hie  inteUedus  sit  aliquid  ammae\ 
that  it  was  not  a  material  faculty  and  that  it  worked  without  a  material  organ,  and  tha^  it 
therefore  existed  separate  from  matter  and  entered  fVom  without  into  the  body,  after  the 
dissolution  of  which  it  could  still  remain  active.  Against  the  truth  of  the  Averroistic 
doctrine  Thomas  advances  the  arguments  that  the  p^session  by  man  oTwr'  intelleci  >epa» 
jtiie^fram  the  fionl  would  hot  justify  us  in  callihg  mfln  hlRlMlf  a'lutionaL-beifis,  while  yet 
rationality  is  the  specific  difference  which  separates  man  from  the  brutes,  that  with  reason 
you  take  away  at  the  same  time  the  will,  and  therefbre  the  moral  character,  and*  ffnatOy, 
that  the  necessary  relation  of  thought  to  sensuous  images  (pTuiniasmata)  could  not  subsist 
in  an  intolleot  separated  from  the  souI7  But  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  active  intellect 
in  all  men  seems  to  him  absurd,  bccaijse  there  would  follow  from  it  the  individual  unity  cf 
different  persons  and  the  complete  similarity  of  their  thoughts,  consequences  that  contra* 
diet  experience.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  objections  are  only  pertinent  in  case 
the  one  intellect  separable  fVom  all  individuals  is  interpreted,  not  as  the  one  common  mind 
existing  in  the  plurality  of  rational  individuals,  but  as  an  intellect  existing  individuaUy  for 
and  by  itself  externally  to  them. 

Thomas  pronounces  himself  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existenoe  of  the 
human  soul,  (and  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  its  continued  existence  after  the  termination  of 
its  terrestrial  life.  To  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-cxistcnce  he  opposes  the  argrument  that 
for  the  soul,  as  the  '*  form  "  of  the  body,  union  with  the  body  is  natural,  and  separation,  if 
not  contra^  is  at  least  praeter  naturam^  hence  accidental,  and  therefore  also  subsequent  to 
imion  {quod  convmit  alicui  praeter  naturayn,  inest  ei  per  accidcns;  quod  autem  per  aoddens  est, 
semper  posterius  est  eo  quod  est  per  se,  Animae  igitur  prius  convenit  esse  imitom  corpori  quam 
esse  a  corpore  separatam).  God  creates  the  soul  outright,  as  sogn  as  the  body  is  prepared 
for  it  (C.  Genif  11.  83  seql).  But  the  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its  immateriality. 
Forms  which  inhere  in  matter  are  destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  tliis  matter,  as  are  t^ 
souls  of  animals  on  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies.  But  the  human  soul,  which,  since  it 
has  the  power  of  cognizing  the  universal,  must  subsist  apart  from  matter,  can  neither  be 
destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  united,  nor  by  itself,* jsince  neces- 
sary being  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  form,  which  is  actuality,  and  sudi  being  is 
therefore  inseparable  from  such  form  {S,  TA.,  I.  TS,  6 :  impossihUe  est,  quod  forma  subsistens 
desinat  esse).  (This  argument  is  similar  to  that  of  Plato  in  the  Phaedo^  viz. :  I  that  life  is 
inseparable  ftx)m  the  soul  according  to  the  very  idea 'of  tlie  latter.)  Thomas  joins  with 
this  the  argument  drawn  fVom  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  immortality,  and  founded  on 
tlie  principle  that  a  natural  longing  cannot  remain  unsatisfied.     The  desire  of  unending 
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beln^  ia  natural  to  the  thinking  soul,  because  the  latter  is  not  confined  in  its  thoughts  by 
the  limit  of  the  Now- and  the  Here,  but  is  able  to  abstract  from  every  limitation,  and  desire 
follows  knowledge  {S,  TA.,  I.  75).  Immortality  belongs  not  merely  to  the  tliinking  power, 
but  also  to  the  lower  powers,  for  all  of  these  belong  to  the  same  substance  with  the 
thinking  power,  and  depend  only  for  their  active  manifestation,  not  for  their  existence,  on 
bodily  organs  (/6.,  qu.  1C:  dicendum  est,  quod  nulla  alia  forma  mbstantialis  est  in  Jtamine  nisi 
sola  atUma  inieUecHva^  et  quod  ^a  sicut  virhUe  conHnet  animam  sensitivam  et  nutrilivam,  ita 
virtute  continM  omnes  i^feriorea  formaa  et  facit  ipsa  sola  quidquid  imper/ectiorei  formae  in  aUis 
faciunt — Anifna  irUelleciiva  habet  non  solum  viriutem  inteUigendi,  sed  etiam  virtutem  saiUendif 
Jb,^  qu.  76,  art  5).  Pginoe  this  thinking  and  feeling  soul  is  at  the  same  time  the  form-giving 
principle  of  the  body,  it  forms  for  itself  after  death,  by  means  of  this  very  power,  a  new 
>^^  body,  similar  to  its  former  one^Summa  c.  (7en(.,  IV.  79  seq.). 

K  1  f^  In  Ethics  Thomas  follows  Aristotle  in  the  definition  of  virtue  and  in  the  division  of  the 
/  yf  virtues  into,  ethical  and  dianoetic,  the  latter  being  also  ranked  by  him,  as  by  Aristotle,  as 
^^  tlio  highe/^i  He  ranks,  further,  the  contemplative  life,  in  so  far  as  the  contemplation  is 
theological,  above  the  practical;^  But  to  the  philosophical  virtues,  diief  among  which 
Thomas,  with  Albert,  reckons  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  he  adds  the  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  love,  and  hope ;  the  former,  as  acquired  virtues,  lead  to  natural  happiness,  but  the 
latter,  the  theological  virtues,  as  being  infused  by  God  (virtutes  injusae%  lead  to  super- 
natural happiness.  ^Thomas^s  doctrine  of  virtue  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  his 
adoption  (alter  Macrobius)  of  the  Plotinic  distinction  between  civil,  purifying,  and  perfect- 
ing virtues  (virtutes  poUticaCj  purgatoriae,  exemplares).  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsion — where  compulsion  is  opposed  to  desire — ^but  to  that  necessity  which  does 
not  destroy  freedom,  the  necessity  of  striving  after  ends.  Voluntary  action  is  self-action, 
i.  e.,  action  resulting  from  on  internal  principle  (Moveri  vokmtarie est moveri ezse,id esta prin" 
cipio  irUrinseco,  Summa  77i.,  I.,  qu,  105).  The  animal,  confined  as  ho  is  to  the  particular, 
judges  of  ends  by  instinct,  but  man  does  so  freely  and  after  comparison  by  the  reason  {ex 
collatione  qugdam,  raOonis).  By  calling  up  one  or  another  class  of  ideas  we  can  control  our 
decisions.  [_The  choice  lies  in  our  power ;  still,  we  liave  need  of  divine  help  in  order  to  bo 
truly  good,  even  in  the  sphere  of  tlie  natural  virtues,  whicli,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  he  could 
have  practiced  by  his  own  streng^L  -T^<»  nn^raljaculty  (synderesis  or  synteresis\  which 
Trii  not  dnstroyed  hy  tho  fall  of  man^^  cannot  be  a  mere  potentiality.  It  is  a  habitus  quidam 
naturalis  prineipiorum  operabilium^  siail'tniiXlecius  hahUus  est  principiorum  spectdalnlium  ;^ 
eonscietdia  est  actus^  quo  scientiam  nostram  ad  ea  quae  agimus^  applicamus.  HigheaLaad^r- 
fect  happiness  is  tho  vision  of  the  divine  essence ;  and  this,  since  it  is  a  good  which  sur- 
passes the  power  of  created  beings  to  produce,  can  only  be  given  to  finite  spirits  by  tho 
^iigency  of  God  (Summa  TA.,  I.,  qu.  82  seq.;  II.  1  seq.). 

In  1286  Thomas  was  made  a  doctor  ordinis  by  the  Dominicans;  afterward  the  Jesuits 
also  adopted  substantially  his  teaching.  His  authority  early  became  so  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  Church  beyond  the  circle  of  his  order  as  to  justify  the  title  of  honor,  "  Doctor 
universalis.^^  Still  more  frequently  was  Tliomas  called  "  Doctor  angelicusT  Of  his  immediate 
disciples,  the  most  noteworthy  are  .£g^dius  of  Colonna,  of  Rome,  an  Augustinian  monk 
extolled  as  Doctor  fundatissimua  (1247-1316);  the  Dominican  monk,  Hervieus  Natalis  (Her- 
vseus  of  Nedellec  in  Brittany),  renowned  as  an  opponent  of  the  Scotists  (died  at  Narbonne 
in  1323);  Thomas  Bradwardine  (died  1349^  who  upheld  strongly  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
minism, in  opposition  to  the  semipelagianism  of  the  Scotists,  and  William  Durand  of  St. 
Potin;ain  (Durandus  do  S.  Porciano,  died  1332,  called  **  Doctor  resohdissimus^').  who,  how- 
ever, from  being  a  supporter  of  Thomism,  became  its  opponent,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
nominalism.    Wo  may  mention  also  ^gidius  of  Lessines — who  defended  the  Thomist  do(> 
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trine  in  a  work  enlitlod  Ot  Vnitalt  fbrmae,  written  in  12'B — and  BemnrdiiB  Af  TrHb 
(ilied  1!92),  who  wrote  Qufuillo'iei  de  Cognitiont  Animae,  And  JohBnnt^i  PdniienaU  (nbout 
1 190),  who  was  perhaps  tha  uuthor  or  the  "  Dr/emorium  "  of  th?  Thomist  doctrine  agBinn 
the  "  Corrrelarium /rotru  Thamae,"  wiittifa  (in  1281)  hj 'Williani  Lainarre,  a  Franciscan ; 
the  De/cTimrmm  (printed  nt  Venice  lo  16le)hn8  uaunlly  been  ascribed  lojligidius  Romiuiua- 
Fartber,  Gottrried  of  Foclaiaes  {de  Fontibtm),  the  teacher  nt  the  Borbonne,  rrnm  wbo*« 
QvaMihela,  composed  about  i.  o.  1383,  HaureBu  {Fh.  ScoL,  II,  p.  291  aeq.)  givea  s 
oitructs.  farored  ThomiBm.  Dante's  pnolr;  ia  also  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Tbonuis  (cCb 
Vol.  II.,  §  3,  of  thia  work,  and  CBpecinIly  the  worX  tliere  cited  of  Oianom  on  Onnla  a 
the  Cath.  Philoa.  in  the  thirteenth  cenliily,  Paris,  1845;  cT.  alBO  Wegele,  Jianle  AUgSia 
lebm  md  Werke,  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1865;  Charlea  Jonrdain,  La  philatophie  dt  Si  Than 
itAquin,  IT.  p.  128  seq.,  and  Hugo  DelO;  Itanle  Alighieri,  Leipsic,  ISS9.  DellT  points  o 
in  pariioular.  the  inSuence  or  Flatoniani  and  MjBtit^iBm  in  ilie  works  of  Dante).  Of  tM 
later  Tbomista,  the  most  prominent  was  Franx  Suarol,  who  died  in  1617,  Of  hilti 
last  cliief  of  ScholsBtidsm,  K.  Wemer  haa  writteu  at  leogth  (in  %  work  publialiod  M'' 
Regensburg  iu  1861). 

§  103.  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  born  at  Danston,  in  Northnrabe^ 
land  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Dan,  in  the  North  of  Ireland),  dist!n< 
guUhed  himself  in  the  FrsnciiacaaOrder  as  a  teacher  and  di&pnter, 
first  at  Oxford,  then,  in  1304  and  the  following  years,  at  Paris,  an<l 
in  130S  at  Cologne,  and  died  while  still  young  (according  to  ttio 
ordinary  account  at  the  age  of  thirty-four)  at  Cologne,  in  November, 
1308.  Ab  an  ogponent^f  Tliomiem  he  founded  the  philosophical  and 
theological  school  named  after  him.  His  BtrciigthJay_rath?^Li5..5£''*' 
negatije^ntioiiBl  xbf-UiE- teachings  of  others,  than  in  the  pusittva' 
elaboration  of  his  own.  Strict  faith  in ' reference  to  the  theological' 
teachingsof  the  Chnrch  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  corresponding, 
with  tlieir  epirlt,  and  far- reach iiig  skepticism  with  reference  to  th« 
arguments  by  whicli^they  ar&«nstain«d,  are-tbe  geoeml  characteriatifitlj 
of  the  Scotist  doctrine.  After  having  deetroyed  by  his  criticiajn  theii 
ration al"gfonndB,  there  remains  to  Scotiis  as  the  objective  cause  of 
verities  of  faith  only  the  unconditional  will  of  God,  and  as  the  sabjetv 
live  ground  of  faith  only  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  believer  to  tlio 
authority  of  the  Church.  Theology  is  for  him  a  knowledge  of  an  essen- 
tially practical  character.  Duna  Scotus  HmitB  the  province  of  natural 
theology  by  reckoning  not  only,  with  Thomas,  the  Trinity,  the  incar- 
nation, and  the  other  specifically  Christian  dogmas,  liut  also  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  and  the  immortaltty  of  the 
human  sonl,  aa  among  the  pnipositious  whiclt  reason  cannot  demoi 
strate,  but  can  only  defend  as  being  1)eyond  the  reach  of  refatatioa^ 
and  as  more  or  less  probable,  and  which  revelation  alone  rendered 
certain.    Still  he  by  no  means  affirms  in  principle  the  antagonism  of 
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reason  and  faith.  In  philofiophy,  the  anthoritj  of  Aristotle  is  not  so 
great  with  him  as  witlfThomas  flie  aJoptft  mtinj  Platonic  and  Neo- 
Platonic  conceptions,  witli  which  he  became  familiar  especially  through 
Avicebron's  (Ion  Gebirol's)  "  Fountain  of  Lifa"  All  created  things, 
says  Scotus,  have  besides  their  form  some  species  of  matter.  Not 
matter,  but  form,'!!  the  individuaiizing  principle;  the  generic  and 
specific  characters  are  modified  by  the  individual  peculiarity,  which 
is  what  renders  an  object  capable  of  being  designated  as  ^^this" 
(gives  it  its  haecceitas).  The  universal  essence  is  distinct,  not  only 
in  the  intellect,  but  also  in  reality,  from  the  individual  peculiarity, 
although  it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  latter ;  the  distinction  is  not 
merely  virtually  present  in  things  and  afterward  realized  by  the  mind, 
but  it  exists  formally  in  the  things  themselves.  The  soul  unites  in 
itself  several  faculties,  which  differ  from  one  another,  not  realiter^  as 
parts  or  accidents  or  relations,  but  formdliter^  as  do  unity,  truth,  and 
goodness  in  Grod  (the  Ens).  The  human  will  is  not  determined  by 
the  understanding,  but  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 

ground* Tho  undetermined  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  ground  of  the 

merit  of  that  self-determination  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
divine  will. 

'  Tb«re  exlito  only  the  followtng  eompleto  editioa  of  the  works  of  Dnni  Scotos:  Joh.  JhmHiSooH^ 
doetoris  tuMlU  i>rdtni»  minonun^  opera  omnia  eoiUeta^  roeognita^  n«4U  ti  oekoUU  oi  eommontariU  *U^ 
LyooA,  1089.  This  edlMpn  wm  preporKl  hj  the  Iiiih  flUhert  of  the  BomMi  College  of  St  Itidoras;  Loom 
Wedding,  the  anneUet  of  the  Franeleeea  Order  end  prlocipel  editor  of  the  edition,  it  ordinarily  named  aa  ila 
editor.  It  doee  not  eontaln  the  PouiUta^  i.  «.,  the  Commentarlea  on  the  Bible,  hnt  only  the  philosophtoal 
and  dogmatic  writings  {quae  ad  rem  tpoouUMtam  tpeciani  or  -ttttortaHonet  tehoUuUeas).  Vol.  I. 
LogieaUa.  II.  Cbmment  iH  libroe  Phfoie,  (spariuna);  QuaeMonf  enpra  libroi  Arid,  do  anima.  III. 
T/Htet*ttu§  do  rtrum  prindpia^  TkooromtUa^  OoUaUonoo^  etc  IV.  EKpooiUo  in  Motapk^  Conduoionoo 
nutaphytieao^  Quaootioneo  oupra  librot  Motaphyoicomm.  V.-X.  DiaUncUonoo  in  qtuxtuor  Ubroo  oon- 
tonUanun^  the  so-called  Opuo  Oooonionoo.  XL  Rtportatonun  ParioionHum  libri  qvatuor^  the  so-called 
Opn4  PariHoHOOf  the  Commentary  on  the  Antoncot  of  Petms  Lombardns,  which  was  written  down  bj 
persons  who  heard  his  leetants  at  tbeXIniversity  of  Parls(ln  Erdmann*s  judgment  less  perfect  in  expository 
form,  though,  in  some  of  iu  theorems,  indlciting  greater  maturity  than  the  Opuo  OaootUonooy.  XII.  Quaeo- 
ttoHotqtiodUbotaloM.  The  QuttooUonooquodliboiatM  was  published  separstely,  Venice,  IMM,  the  Reporiata 
ouptr  JV.L  senlenMarufM,  Paris,  1017-18),  and  by  Hugo  Ca  veil  us,  Cologne,  I6SS,  the  QuaooUoneo  in  Ar,  Ug^ 
1020  and  ltt2,  Snpor  Ubroo  do  anima^  15391,  and  by  Hugo  Ckvellus,  Ljons,  1088^  the  JHoUnetionoo  in 
qnatuor  libroe  oonUnHarwn,  by  Hngo  Cayellns,  Antwerp,  1020.  Among  the  earlier  woits  on  Souiism, 
that  of  Joannes  de  Reda  Is  particnlarly  InstmetiTSw  It  is  entitled :  Oontrofforoiao  tKootogieao  inter  & 
Tkomam  ei  Sootum  euper  quatuor  libroe  oonientiarum^  in  quibue  jmgnaMeo  oentenMao  rffemnWr^ 
poUcreo  diJfleuUatoe  elueidantur  ei  rooponoionoe  ad  argumenta  JBeoii  r^Muniur^  Venice,  1999,  and 
Cologne,  1680.  A  Stimma  TheoL  wss  compiled  from  the  works  of  Dons  Scotns  by  the  Fhuidsran  monk 
nieronymns  de  Fortino;  a  general  exposition  of  the  Bcutist  doctrine  is  given  by  Fr.  Elenth.  Albergoni  in 
his  RoooluHo  doetrinao  Sootieao^  in  qua  quid  Doctor  oubUlie  eiroa  eingulae  quae  emagitat  qvaeeUonee 
toniial,  brovUor  oetenditur^  Lyons,  1648.  Of  more  recent  authors,  Banmgarten-Orusins  has  written  a  Do 
tMooL  Seoti^  Jena,  1S26l  The  philosophical  system  of  Scotns  is  described  in  the  Isrger  histories  of  phllose- 
phy ;  efl  also  Erdmann,  Andeutungtn  Ubor  die  taieoenoehaflUohe  Slollung  dee  Dune  Seotue.  In  the  Theot. 
StudUn  und  Kr^  1868,  N».  8,  pp.  489-401,  and  Qrdr,  dor  OeeokdehU  dor  Philoe,,  L  f  818-810;  Frantl, 
i^eech.  dor  Log^  IIL  808-881 
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In  the  doctrine  of  Duns  Seotus,  as  in  that  of  Thomas,  philosophy  was  mado  almosl 
throughout  ancillaiy  to  theology  in  all  that  concerns  the  general  and  specifically  Christian 
dogmas.     Theologia  IfahiraHs  was  indeed  confined  by  Scotus  within  narrower  limits,  but  it 
was  not  abolished.     Natural  reason,  said  Scotus,  conducts  to  the  beatifyinj^  vision  of 
Oodf  but  needs  to  be  completed  by  revelation.    It  does  not  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
revelation,  and,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  in  its  relation  to  these  teachings,  it  furnishes 
them  with  an  essential  support    As  a  theologian,  Scotus  defended  the  doctrine,  first  made 
a  dogma  in  our  times,  but  which  is  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  Catholi- 
cism, the  doctrine  of  the  immaeukUa  eoncepHo  B.  Virginis^  whereas  Thomas  had  not  yet 
recognized  it.    The  criticism  of  the  opinions  of  others,  which  is  the  predominant  cliarac- 
teristic  in  the  writings  of  Scotus,  is  not  a  speculation  with  reference  to  the  nature  or  prin- 
ciples of  Scholasticism,  and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  Scholasticism ;   for  his  object 
remains  always  the  establishment  of  a  harmony  between  philosophy  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.    His  doubting  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  faith;  he  says  (In  Sent,  III.  22): 
Faith  does  not  exclude  all  doubt,  but  only  victorious  doubt  {nee  fidea  eoeeluditanmefnchibila-' 
tionem,  Bed  dubitaiianem  vinceiUem).    Although,  therefore,  Scotus'  critique  of  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  for  Christian  doctrine  might  and  necessarily  did  prepare  the  way  for  the 
rupture  between  philosophy  and  theology,  and  although  some  of  his  utterances  went 
beyond  the  limit  which  he  prescribed  for  himself  in  principle,  Scotism  is  none  the  less,  like 
Thomism,  one  of  the  doctrines  in  which  Scholasticism  culminates. 

The  relation  of  Duns  Scotus  to  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  similar  to  that  of  Kant  to  Leib- 
nitz. Thomas  and  Leibnitz  were  dogmatists ;  Duns  Scotus  and  Kant  were  critics,  who 
disputed  more  or  less  the  arguments  for  the  theorems  of  natural  theology  (especially  those 
for  tlie  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  but  did  not  deny  the  truth  of 
the  theorems  themselves ;  both  founded  the  convictions,  for  which  the  theoretical  reason 
no  longer  furnished  them  with  proofs,  on  the  moral  will,  to  which  they  assigned  the 
priority  over  the  theoretical  reason.  A  fundamental  difference  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  for  Duns  pectus  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  Kant  that  of 
the  personal  moral  consciousness,  is  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  in  the  further  circum- 
stance that  Kant's  critique  is  radical  and  universal,  while  that  of  Scotus  was  only  partial. 
But  as  Scotus  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  so  Kant  to  the  convictions  of  the  universal 
religious  consciousness  ever  maintains  the  positive  relation  of  one  who  assents  to  them  in 
that  particular  sense'in  which  that  consciousness  understands  them. 

1^  Having  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  advantage  of  discipline  in  mathematical  and  other 
studies,  Duns  Scotus  knew  what  was  meant  by  proving,  and  could  therefore  recognize  in 
most  of  the  pretended  proofs  offered  in  philosophy  and  theology  no  real  proofs.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  in  his  view  sacred  and  iuviolable.  The  har- 
monious combination  of  the  desire  for  scientific  exactness  with  the  disposition  to  accept 
with  faith  the  Church's  dicta,  characterizes  the  ^^  Doctor  subtilis"  With  him  logic  is  a 
science,  like  physics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  But  in  theology,  notwithstanding 
that  its  object  is  the  highest  of  all  objects,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  characteristics 
of  a  science,  because  it  maintains  itself  only  on  grounds  of  probability  and  is  of  much  greater 
practical  than  theoretical  importance. 

With  Albert  and  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus  agrees  in  assuming  a  threefold  existence  of  Uie 
universal :  it  is  before  things,  as  form  in  the  divine  mind ;  in  things,  as  their  essence  (quid- 
ditas),  and  after  things,  as  the  concept  formed  by  mental  abstraction.  He,  too,  condemns 
nominalism  and  vindicates  for  the  universal  a  real  existence,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise 
our  knowledge  through  concepts  would  be  without  a  real  object;  all  science,  ho  says, 
would  resolve  itself  into  mere  logic,  if  the  universal,  to  wliich  all  scientific  knowledge 
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relatofl,  consisted  merely  of  rational  concepts.  Reality  seems  to  him  in  itself  indifferent  ia 
relation  to  universality  and  individuality,  so  that  both  can  equally  belong  to  its  spheres 
But  Duns  Scotus  is  not  at  one  with  liis  predecessors  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  tho 
universal  to  the  individual  The  universal  should  not,  according  to  him,  be  identified  with 
the  form  nor  the  individualizing  principle  with  the  matter ;  for  the  individual,  as  the  uliima 
reo/tftu,  can,  since  individual  existence  is  not  a  deficiency,  only  through  the  addition  of 
paaiHve  determinations  arise  from  the  universal,  t.  e.,  only  when  the  universal  essence  or 
the  quiddUas  is  completed  by  the  individual  nature  {?uueeeita$).  Just  as  animal  becomes 
TumWj  when  to  life  the  specific  difference  of  humanitas  is  added,  so  Jurnio  becomes  Socrates, 
when  to  the  generic  and  specific  essence  the  individual  character,  the  SocraHias^  is  added. 
Hence  also  the  immaterial  can  be  individual  in  the  full  meaning  of  this  term ;  the  Thomist 
view,  that  in  angels  species  and  individual  coincide,  and  that,  therefore,  every  angel  is 
alone  in  its  kind,  is  to  be  rejected.  In  the  single  object  the  universal  is  not  only  virtualUer 
but  formaUier  distinct  from  the  individual,  but  not  separated  from  it,  as  one  thing  is  sepa- 
rated from  another  thing.  Duns  Scotus  seeks  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  his  doctrine 
with  the  Platonic  doctrine  (in  the  sense  in  which,  from  the  accounts  of  Aristotle,  he  under* 
stands  and  combats  that  doctrine,  Opua  Oxon,^  II.,  dist  3 ;  Report  Porta.,  I.,  dist,  V.  36 ; 
Theorem.,  3  et  al). 

The  most  universal  of  all  concepts  is,  according  to  Duns  Scotus,  the  concept  of  Being 
{Em,  see  De  An.,  qu.  21).  This  concept  is  of  wider  signification  than  are  the  logical  cate- 
gories, or  it  is  a  '*  transcendent "  concept,  for  not  only  the  substantial  is,  but  also  the  acci- 
dental 18 ;  in  like  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the  concepts  God  and  the  world,  for  being 
is  a  predicate  of  both,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  aequivoce  (not  by  mere  homonymy,  simi- 
larity of  words  without  similarity  of  meaning).  Tet  this  concept  is  not  properly  to  be 
called  the  highest  generic  concept,  for  the  genus  presupposes  hkeness  of  category;  no 
genus  can  at  once  include  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  accidental.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "  generic  concept "  is  inapplicable  to  the  concept  Ens,  and,  in  general,  to  all  trans- 
cendental concepts.  The  other  tratucendentalia  besides  Ens  are  called  by  Duns  Scotus 
passiones  EinUs,  or  modifications  of  being.  He  distinguishes  (Mtlaph,,  \Y.,  n,  9)  two  kinds 
of  them,  Uie  simple  {unica^  and  the  disjunctive  {diajwiciai^  Among  the  former  he  reckons 
One,  Good,  True  {unum,  honum,  venmi) ;  among  the  latter  identity  or  difference  (idem  vd 
divertum),  contingence  or  necessity  (contingens  vel  neeessarium),  and  actuality  or  potentiality 
(actus  vel  potentia).  The  distinction  of  equal  and  unequal,  like  and  unlike,  can  also  be 
regarded  as  transcendent,  when  not  referred  merely  to  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality  (Opus  Oxon.,  L,  dist  19,  qu.  1). 

God,  as  being  actus  punts,  is  absolutely  simple.  His  existence,  according  to  Scotus, 
does  not  follow  for  us  from  the  mere  idea  which  we  have  of  him  (ex  terminis),  nor  is  it 
demonstrable  a  priori,  i.  e.,  by  reasoning  from  his  cause,  since  he  has  no  cause,  but  only 
a  posteriori,  t.  e.,  fVom  his  works.  There  must  be  an  ultynate  cause  superior  to  all  else, 
which  cause '  is  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  and  this  is  God.  Scotus 
admits,  however,  the  impossibility  of  arriving  in  this  way — i.  e,,  by  arguing  from  the  finite 
— at  the  strict  demonstration  of  anything  more  than  the  existence  of  one  ultimate  cause, 
on  which  all  things  finite  depend.  It  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  absolutely  almighty  cause,  or  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  (Opus  Oxon.^  I., 
dist  42 ;  Hep.  Paris.,  I.,  dist.  42 ;  QuodHb.,  qu.  7).  In  so  far  as  man  is  the  image  of  God« 
self-contemplation  may  furnish  him  a  point  of  departure  trom  which  he  can  rise  via  emi* 
nentiae  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  (Opus  Oxon,,  I.,  dist  3). 

Everything  which  is  not  God,  including  the  created  spirit,  has  matter  and  form.  Bui 
the  matter  which  underlies  the  human  soul  and  the  angels,  is  rery  different  trom  that  of 
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which  bodies  are  composed.  Duns  Scotus  calls  matter,  when  not  jet  determined  bj  fonn 
materia  prima,  but  makes  a  further,  threefold  distinction  between  maieria  primo-prima^  the 
most  universal  basis  of  all  finite  existence,  created  and  formed  immediately  by  God,  materia 
aecundnhprima^  the  substratum  in  which  generaiio  and  corrvpUo  take  place,  and  which  is 
changed  and  transformed  by  the  second  or  created  class  of  agents  (ageiUia  creaia  or  «em> 
darta\  and  ^nateria  tertuhprimaj  the  matter  which  is  shaped  by  the  artist,  or,  in  general, 
by  any  external  agent,  after  it  has  received,  through  the  internal  operation  of  nature,  a 
natural  form,  and  before  it  has  as  yet  been  shaped  in  agpreement  with  the  form  intended  by 
the  artist  The  materia  secundo-prima  is  a  materia  primo-prima  distinguished  by  the  mark 
of  perishability,  and  the  materia  terUo-prima  is  a  materia  Mcundo-prima  determined  by 
natural  generaiio.  There  exists  no  matter  besides  the  first-named,  but  only  this  under 
various  forms  {materia  prima  est  idem  cum  omni  materia  particulari).  In  connection  with 
the  theorem  that  every  created  substance,  whether  spiritual  or  corporeal,  has  some  form 
of  matter.  Duns  Scotus  expressly  affirms  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Avioebron  (whom 
Albert  and  Thomas  had  opposed),  saying :  *'  ego  autem  ad  poeitionem  Avicembronit  redeo.^' 
{Ct  Avicebron*s  doctrine,  above,  g  96,  and  in  Munk,  i/i^.,  p.  9  scq.)  Like  Avioebron,  so 
also  Scotus  regards  as  that  which  is  most  universal,  matter,  absolutely  undetermined, 
which,  since  it  is  undifferentiated,  is  the  same  in  all  created  beings  (quod  urUca  sit  materia)^ 
so  that  the  world  appears  to  him  as  a  gigantic  tree,  whose  root  is  matter,  whose  branches 
are  all  perishable  substances,  whose  leaves  are  the  changeable  accidents,  whose  fhiit  the 
angels  are,  and  which  God  planted  and  cares  for  (De  Berum  Pfinc.,  qu.  VIII.).  Duna 
Scotus,  the  hierarchist  and  enemy  of  the  Jews,  who  even  held  it  justifiable  to  resort  to 
the  compulsory  agency  of  the  secular  power  to  force  Jews  into  the  Church,  had  no  sus- 
picion that  Avioebron,  on  whose  teachings  his  own  were  founded,  was  the  Jew  Ibn 
Gebirol,  whose  songs  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  synagogue. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  Scotus  in  psychology  and  ethics  was  this :  vohaUas  ed 
superior  inteUectu^  the  will  is  superior  to  the  intellect  The  will  is  the  moving  agent  in  the 
moving  element  in  the  whole  realm  of  tlie  soul,  and  everything  obeys  it  In  his  doctrine 
of  the  speculative  functions  Scotus  agrees  mostly  with  Thomas.  He  too  opposes,  even 
more  decidedly  than  his  predecessor,  the  theory  of  in-bom  knowledge ;  he  does  not  admit 
such  knowledge  even  iu  the  angels,  in  whom  Thomas  represents  God  as  having  implanted, 
by  radiation  from  himself,  intelligible  forms.  The  intellect  forms  universal  concepts  by 
abstraction  from  perceptions.  It  is  unnecessary  that  between  knowledge  and  its  object 
there  should  subsist  an  equality  {aequalitaa),  but  only  a  proportion  between  the  knowing 
agent  and  the  object  known  {proportio  motivi  ad  mobOe),  Thomas,  says  Scotus,  taught 
incorrectly,  that  the  lower  is  unable  to  know  the  higher.  In  the  act  of  perception  Scotus 
teaches  that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  recipient,  but  an  active  participant.  He  emphasizes 
still  more  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  the  higher  speculative  functions,  and  especially  in  its 
free  assent  to  propositions  which  are  not  absolutely  certain.  Besides  external  perception, 
which  takes  place  per  speciem  impressam^  Scotus  recognizes  an  intuitive  act  of  self-appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  soul  per  speciem  expressam,  quam  reflexione  sui  ipsius  supra  se 
exprimit ;  for,  he  sajs,  through  its  essence  alone  the  soul  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  but 
attains  to  self-consciousness  only  when  in  itself  it  produces  out  of  its  essence  the  image 
{species)  of  itself  {De  Rerum  Prtnc.,  qu.  XV.).  But  Scotus'  doctrine  of  the  will  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Thomas.  Thomas  teaches  the  determination  of  the  will,  Scotus  its 
indc termination.  Thomas  affirms  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  strict,  Augustinian 
sense  of  the  term.  Scotus  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Synergism  not  far  removed  Ux>m  Pela- 
gianism.  According  to  Thomas,  God  commands  what  is  good,  because  it  is  good;  according 
to  Scotus,  the  good  is  good,  because  God  commands  it    The  relation  between  the  under- 
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Standing  and  tlie  will  in  us  is  an  image  of  the  same  relation  as  it  exists  enUnenter  in  God. 
The  fundamental  psychical  powers  in  us  are  an  image  of  the  persons  in  God,  and  thus 
render  possible  for  us  a  certain  natural  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  Creation,  incarnation, 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  merit  of  Christ  as  atonement  for  our  g^llt,  are  facts  dependmg 
solely  on  the  free-will  of  God,  unconditioned  by  any  rational  necessity.  He  might  have 
left  the  world  uncreated.  He  might,  if  he  had  willed  it,  have  united  himself  with  any 
other  creature  instead  of  man.  The  suffering  which  Christ  endured  as  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily, but  only  (according  to  the  Scotist  theory  of  acceptation)  because  he  accepts  it,  an 
equivalent  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the  believer  for  the  punishment  made  necessary  by 
Ilia  guilt  Thus  the  pre-eminence  ascribed  by  Scotus  to  the  will  over  the  reason  in  God 
and  in  man  resolves  itself  in  fact  into  the  omnipotence  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity. 

The  most  noted  of  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  were  Joh.  de  Bassolis,  who  seems  to 
have  taught  before  Occam  a  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  he  never  mentions ;  Antonius 
Andreae,  the  ^^ Doctor  dukificus"  (died  about  1320);  Franciscus  de  Mayrouis,  the  '^ MagisUr 
absiractUmum^^  or  ^^ Doctor  iUuminatus^^  (died  A.  D.  1325 — his  works  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1520),  who  is  said  (tliis  widely-accepted  supposition  has  been  disproved  by  Charles 
Thurot,  in  De  V organisation  de  Verueignement  dans  VUniversite  de  Paris  au  moyen-dge^  p.  150) 
in  1315  to  have  caused  the  rule  for  disputations  at  the  Sorbonne  (actus  Sorhoniei)  to  be 
promulgated,  which  provided  that  the  defender  of  a  thesis  must  reply  from  six  o^dock 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening  to  all  objections  which  were  made  to  it ;  Walter 
Burleigh  (Burlaeus,  born  1276,  died  about  1337),  the  ^^  Doctor  pUxnus  et  perspicuus^*  and  the 
realistical  opponent  of  Occam ;  and  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  Petrus  of  Aquila,  and  others. 

§  103.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Thomas  of  Aquino  an4  Duns 
Scotus,  the  following  are  those  who  are  of  most  importance  as  phi- 
losophers: Henry  Goethals  (of  Muda,  near  Ghent,  hence  called  Hen- 
ricus  Gandavensis,  bom  about  1217,  died  1293),  who  defended,  in 
opposition  to  the  Aristotelianism  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  a  doctrine 
more  allied  to  the  Platonism  of  Augustine ;  Richard  of  Middletown 
(Kicardus  de  Mediavilla,  born  about  1800),  a  Franciscan,  who  fol- 
lowed more  nearly  the  Scotist  than  the  Thomist  doctrine ;  Siger  of 
Brabant  (de  Curtraco— died  before  1300),  who  passed  over  from  a 
type  of  doctrine  akin  to  Scotism  to  Thomism ;  Petrus  Hispanus  of 
Lisbon  (died  1277,  as  Pope  John  XXL),  whose  Summulae  Logicalea 
were  of  considerable  influence  among  the  Scholastics,  as  a  guide  to 
the  practice  of  logic ;  Roger  Bacon  (bom  at  Ilchester  1214,  died  1 294), 
who  became  by  his  devotion  to  natural  investigation  a  forerunner  of 
Bacon  of  Yerulam ;  and  Raymundus  Lullus  (bom  1234  on  the  island 
of  Majorca,  died  1315),  who  found  for  his  fanciful  theory  of  the  com- 
bination of  concepts,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving 
and  the  reformation  of  the  sciences,  a  great  number  of  partisans  (Lul- 
lists),  even  in  later  times,  when  the  unsatisfying  character  of  Scholas- 
ticism and  an  indefinable  impulse  toward  the  novel  favored  all  sorts 
of  quixotic  attempts.    In  addition  to  the  schools  which  acknowledged 
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the  authority  of  the  Chnrch,  there  arose  anti-ecclesiastical  thinkers, 
who  regarded  philosophical  and  theological  truth  as  two  different 
things,  or  even  rejected  the  theology  of  the  Church  as  untme. 

HenHci  GandatteiuU  Quodlibeia  fhsoUtgica^  FbHa,  1518,  etc;  Summa  quautionum  ordinoHmwt, 
Paris,  16S0;  Summa  thtoloffitt^  ibid,  1S80,  Fermra,  ]64<.  Fnnpofs  Iluet  tr«ata  of  Ilenrj  (if  Ghent,  fa 
Kechercfui  historiqtut  «t  crUique*  9ur  la  9i4y  Im  ouvraget  «t  la  doetrin*  d4  Um^i  d€  Oand^  tmrmcmmi 
U  dcclevr  aoUnnel,  Ghent,  1S8S. 

Rioardi  ds  Jfediavilta  oomm.  in  quaiuor  lUfr.  JSmUnt^  Yenloe,  14S9  and  1509,  BreMU,  1891 ;  Qmod- 
libeta,  Venice,  1507  and  1509,  Paris.  1510  and  1529. 

The  Summnlae  Loffiealu  of  Petnia  Illapanns  have  been  reiy  often  printed,  bef^onlng  In  14SQ,  at 
Cologne,  Venice,  Leipsic,  etc. ;  see  Prnntl,  Gt4ich.  der  Log^  IIL,  Leipsle,  1867,  pp.  86-40. 

R.  BaoonU  opus  nu^fus  ad  Clemwitm  JV.^  ed.  Sam.  Jebb,  London,  1788;  Venice,  1750.  JB^fusdtm 
epitt.  ds  secrHU  ariis  tt  natutx^  operibut  qtque  nulUtats  maffiae^  Paris,  154S.  Coosin  dtaeoTcrod  ftaf- 
xnents  of  the  Opus  JfintM,  an  epitome,  mode  by  Boger  Bacon  himsel(^  of  the  Opus  Jft^us^  and  the  whole 
of  an  introdnctorj  work,  the  Opus  Tertium  (published  by  J.  S.  Brewer  in  Rstrum  BriL  med.  asvi  script^ 
London,  1S60).  On  Boger  Bacon,  cf.  Emile  Charles,  R.  B^  Paris,  1S61,  and  II.  Siebert,  Inauff.-IHss^  Mor^ 
borg,  1861 ;  c£  also  an  article  on  JZ.  JBL  in  Oelier's  Protsst,  Monatstd,^  XXVII.  No.  S,  February,  18i^ 
PP.68-S8. 

Raimundi  LulU  opsra  sa,  quae  ad  invsntam  ab  ipso  artsm  universalsm  ptrHnsnt^  Strasborg;  1998; 
etc  Opsra  omnia,  sd,  Salslnger,  Mayenoe,  1T21-4S.  Cf.  Jo.  Jlsnr.  AUstddtii  elatis  artis  LmOiamas  d 
««ra«  logieast  Strasbnrg,  1009;  Perroquet,  Vis  ds  R,  LuUs^  Vendome,  1067.  On  Baymondoa  Lollos  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  Catalonian  Literature,  A.  Helfferich  (Beriin,  1858)  has  written.  The  lofie  of  Lullw  la 
described  minutely  in  PranU^s  Gssoh.  dsr  Log,^  IIL  pp.  145-177. 

Henry  of  Ghent,  surnamed  "  Doclor  «o2emn»/*  adoptin)^  the  Platonioo-Angustinian  form 
of  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Idea  represents  the  universal,  affirmed  that  in  the 
divine  mind  there  existed  only  ideas  of  genera  and  species,  and  none  of  individuals.  He 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  who  taught  that  in  God  there  was  an  idea  of 
each  particular  object  ("t&a  hvjus  creaiurae^*);  the  divine  knowledge  of  individuals  it 
already  contained  in  the  knowledge  of  their  genera.  Henry  of  Ghent  objected  to  the  do- 
nomination  of  the  matter  of  sensible  objects  as  non-real  and  merely  potential ;  he  regarded 
this  matter,  rather,  as  a  real  substratum,  capable  of  receiving  forms.  With  Henry  of 
Ghent  were  united  Steplien  Tempier,  Robert  Kilwardby,  and,  especially,  William  Lamarrc, 
as  early  opponents  of  Thomism. 

Richard  of  Middletown  opposed  both  the  theory  that  the  universal  exists  aduaUif  in 
individual  objects  and  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation ;  he  laid 
stress  on  the  practical  character  of  theology  and  the  non-demonstrableness  by  philosophical 
arguments  of  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

Sigor  of  Brabant,  who  taught  at  the  Sorbonne,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Prior  AnO' 
lytics,  and  Quaestiones  Logicales,  and  other  logical  works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in 
the  JlisL  litteraire  de  la  France^  XXL  pp.  9G-127.  Cf.  Prantl,  GescK  der  Log.,  IIL  p.  234 
seq.     Dante  (Paradise^  X.  v.  13G)  mentions  Siger  as  an  excellent  teacher. 

Petrus  Uispanus,  after  the  example  of  William  Shyreswood  (who,  bom  at  Durham, 
studied  at  Oxford,  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  and  died  in  1249  while  Chancellor  of  Lincoln), 
and  perhaps  also  of  Lambert  of  Auxorre  (about  1250,  if  indeed  Lambert  was  the  real 
author  of  the  "  Summa  Lamherti^''^  which  was  very  similar  to  the  Compendium  of  Petrus 
Hispanus,  and  exists  in  MS.  at  Paris),  expanded  the  logic  of  the  schools  by  incorpomting 
into  it  now  grammatical  and  logical  material.  The  much-used  manual  of  Petrus  Hispanus, 
'' Summulae  Logicales^*^  presents  logic  in  seven  sections  or  ^' tractcUrs.^*  Their  titles  are: 
1.  De  EnuncuUione^  2.  De  Univeraalibtu^  3.  De  Praedicamenti^  4.  De  SyUogismo^  6.  De  Locis 
IHcUecticiSf  6.  De  FaUaeiis^  7.  J)e  Terminorum  Prcprietatibus  (parva  logicalia).    The  first  six 
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sections  contain  in  substance  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  Boetliius  (the  so-called  "2o^tca 
antiqua,^  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ^^veius  logiea^^*  i.  e,,  the  formerly  known 
logic,  the  logic  alreadj  known  before  1 140) ;  the  seventh  section,  on  the  contrary,  contained 
the  additions  of  the  moderns  (modernorum).  This  seventh  section,  on  the  **  properties 
of  terms,"  treated  de  suppanHanibiu  (by  the  suppositio  was  understood  the  representa- 
tion by  the  concept  of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  concept,  so  that, 
e.  ^.,  omnis  homo  moriaHa  est,  stood  for  Cajua  mortalia  eat,  Titius  mortttlis  eat,  etc.),  de  rda- 
tivia,  de  appdUUionibua,  de  ampliationt,  and  da  reatriciione  (expanding  or  restricting  the 
meaning  of  an  expression),  de  diatributione  and  de  esqfxmibilibiia,  which  latter  belonged  also 
to  the  chapter  entitled  J)e  dietionibua  ayncategoremoHcia  (bj  which  are  to  be  understood  the 
other  parts  of  speech  besides  the  noun  and  verb).  The  origin  of  these  grammatico-logical 
speculations  is  questionable.  That  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Western  logicians  fK>m  the 
"Synopsis  of  Psollus"  (which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  contains  only 
the  principal  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  auppoaitio,  but  may  originally  have  contained  the 
other  parts  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  SummtUar)  is  (notwithstanding  Prantl's  support 
of  it)  an  untenable  hypothesis  (see  above,  the  Note  to  §  95,  p.  404).  Some  of  the  new 
terms  and  doctrines  were  formed  with  reference  to  passages  in  the  then  newly-known 
works  of  Aristotle  and  his  Greek  commentators,  and,  probably,  also  of  Arabian  logicians 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  others,  and  apparently  the  grater 
number  of  them,  are  older,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  arose  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century  through  a  combination  of  the  grammatical  tradition  with  the  logical  (e.  g ,  auppo* 
aitiOy  according  to  Thurot's  hypothesis,  lh>m  the  grammatical  use  of  the  word  auppoaitum  in 
Priscian ;  in  Priscian,  IL  15,  is  found  the  statement  that  the  dialecticians  recognized  as 
parts  of  speech  only  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  called  other  kinds  of  words  *'  ayneaM' 
gortumaia,  hoc  eat  conaignifieainHa^^)]  yet,  as  to  the  origin  of  many  terms,  no  sufficient 
evidence  is  at  hand. 

Roger  Bacon  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  being  a  pupil  of  Robertus  Capito, 
Petrus  de  Mahariscuria  (Meharioourt,  in  Picardy),  the  physicist,  and  others,  and  became 
subsequently  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  preferred  to  study  nature  rather  than  bury  himself 
in  scholastic  subtleties.  He  studied  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  partly 
from  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Hebrew  works,  and  partly  by  the  personal  observation  of  nature. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  was  his  patron ;  but  after  the  deatli  of  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  atone 
for  his  opposition  to  tlie  spirit  of  his  times  by  many  years  of  confinement  He  did  not 
succeed  in  diverting  the  interest  of  his  contemporaries  fW>m  metaphysics  and  directing  it  to 
physics  and  philology. 

Baimundus  LuUus  (or  Lullius)  found  a  not  insignificant  number  of  partisans  credulous 
enough  to  believe  in  the  fanciful  system  whose  merits  he  so  vaingloriously  vaunted.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  an  art  of  invention,  which  depended  on  the  placing  in  different  circles  of 
various  concepts,  some  formal,  others  material,  so  that,  when  the  circles  were  turned, 
every  possible  combination  was  easily  produced  by  mechanical  means,  presenting  a  motley 
conglomerate  of  sense  and  nonsense.  Raimundus  Lullus  was  also  acquainted  wilh  the 
secret  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  which  he  attempted  to  employ  in  the  interests  of  his  intended 
improvement  of  science.  He  blamed  Thomas  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  to  be  indemonstrable ;  with  his  way  of  conducting  "  proofs  '*  and  "  con- 
quering "  unbelievers,  he  found  the  demonstration  of  these  dogmas  not  difficult  That  the 
enthusiast  met  with  applause  needs  no  explanation. 

Even  during  the  most  fiourishing  periods  of  Scholasticism,  there  were  never  wanting 
anti-ecdeaiaatieal  philosophemes,  which  were  derived  from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
especially  m  the  Averroistio  interpretation  of  the  latter.    That  the  first  aoquaintaoce  with 
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foreign  philosophy  led  to  heterodox  ideas  has  already  been  remarked  (§  98).     It  was,  per> 
haps,  the  same  influence  which  enabled  the  dialectician,  Simon  of  Toumay,  at  Paria  (about 
1 200),  with  equal  facility  (openly)  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  (secretly)  to  show  their  untruth.     It  soon  became  a  favorite  practice  wiih  many  to 
distinguish   between  philosophical  truth  (or  whatever  was  directly  inferable  from  the 
Aristotelian  principles)  and  theological  truth  (harmony  witli  the  doctrines  of  the  Churdi), 
which  distinction,  in  the  presence  of  the  many  imsustalnable  attempts  to  combine  the  two, 
liad  its  perfect  relative  justification,  but  was  a  negation  of  the  principle  of  Scholasticism, 
was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  failed  in  this  period  to  become  a  ruling 
idea.     This  distinction  flowed  more  particularly  from  Averroism  (cf.  Em.  Renan,  Attrroet 
et  VAverroisme,  p.  213  seq.).    Already,  in  the  year  1240,  Guillaume  d^Auvergne,  then  Bishop 
of  Paris,  made  several  theorems  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  (and  probably  from 
the  work  De  Causis)  the  subject  of  official  censure.    In  the  year  1269  Etienne  Tempier,  then 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  summoned  an  assembly  of  teachers  of  theology,  by  whom  thiru>en 
Averroistic  propositions  were  examined  and  (in  1270)  condemned.    But  the  anti-eodesias- 
tical  doctrines  continued  to  assert  themselves.    In  the  year  1276  Pope  John  XXI.  censured 
the  assertion  that  truth  was  twofold,  and  in  1277  Etienne  Tempier  found  occasion  to  cen- 
sure propositions  like  the  following,  which  were  professed  by  philosophers  at  Paris :  Crod 
is  not  triune  and  one,  for  trinity  is  incompatible  with  perfect  simplicity;  The  world  and 
humanity  are  eternal ;  The  resurrection  of  the  body  must  not  be  admitted  by  philosophers; 
The  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  cannot  suffer  by  fire ;  Ecstatic  states  and  visions 
take  place  naturally,  and  only  so ;  Theological  discourses  are  based  on  fables;  A  man,  who 
is  furnished  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  has  in  himself  all  that  is  necessary  to 
happiness  (see  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  editions  of  Petrus  Lombardus; 
Du  Boulay,  Hist  univ.  Paris.^  tom.  III.  pp.  397,  442 ;  Charles  du  Plessis  d'Argentre,  OdI- 
lectio  judiciorum  de  noma  erroribus^  Paris,  1728, 1,  p.  176  seq. ;  Charles  Thurot,  De  r organ, 
de  Venseignemeni  dans  Vuniv.  de  Paris  au  m.-dge,  p.  106  seq.).     One  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Averroism  was  Padua.    In  about  the  year  1 600  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  character  of 
truth  prevailed  among  Averroists  and  Alexandrists  (cf.  below,  YoL  II.,  §  3). 

§  104.  Preceded  by  Petrus  Aureolus,  the  Franciscan  (died  1321), 
and  William  Durand  of  St.  Poui^ain,  the  Dominican  (died  1333), 
WilUam  of  Occam,  the  "  Veneralnlis  Inceptor^^  (died  April  7,  1347), 
following  in  his  terminology  the  "  modem  "  logic,  renewed  the  doc- 
triqe  of  Nominalism.  The  philosophical  school  which  he  thus 
foundedVwEiIem"  itself  neariy  indifferent  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
triiie  of  the  Church,  acknowledged  neverthelessjha-anthority  of  the 
latter,  but  renderedTt,  at  least  in  material  respects,  no  positive  ser- 
1  y{c^b]  Occam  not  merely,  like  Scotus,  reduced  the  number  of 
\  theological  doctrines  which,  as  Thomas  had  taught,  were  demon- 
strable by  pure  reason,  but  denied  that  there  were  any  such.  Even 
the  existence  and  unity  of  God  were,  in  his  judgment,  merely  articles 
of  faith.  With  him  the  critical  method  rose  to  an  independent  ranL 
The  Nominalism  of  Occam  was  rather  a  continuance  of  the  contest 
against  Bealism,  than  a  j>ositive  and  elaborate  system.     The  particu- 
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lar  alone  being  recognized  as  real,  and  the  universal  being  repre- 
sented as  a  mere  conception  of  the  thinking  mind,  great  weight  was 
laid  on  the  external  and  internal  perceptions,  by  which  the  particular 
is  apprehended.  With  this  doctrine  prevailing,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  influences  tending  in  the  same  direction,  it  became 
easier  than,  when  Kealism  prevailed,  it  had  been  to  impose  limits  on 
Scholastic  abstraction,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  inductive 
investigation  of  external  nature  and  of  psychical  phenomena. 

• 

Ptiri  AurtoU  Verhtrii  arehiepUe,  Aqumuit  eommenUzr,  in  quatuor  lihra$  ^enitniiamm^  Bome 
1A96-1605.    Of.  ProntK  Gt§ck,  d.  Log^  III.  pp.  81»-S27. 

Durandi  ds  St.  Porviano  comm.  in  magitltr,  »ent4nt^  Puia,  150S,  Ljodb,  1568,  Antwerp,  1&7<L  Cf. 
PrantL,III.pp.293-297» 

Gail.  Oocain,  Quodlihtia  •eptmiy  Paria,  148T,  StrMbni^,  1491 ;  Summa  toiiu9  loffices^  or  TVaetofiM, 
loffieet  in  tretpaiUn  divittu,  Paris,  14SS,  Venice,  1&91,  Oxford,  1675;  QuoMticnu  in  libro§  PkyHoomm^ 
Strasbarf ,  1491, 1806 ;  Quntltione*  et  dtei»ion49  in  quatuor  tibrot  »entenHarttm^  Ljona,  149&,  etc  Centi- 
logium  th^oloffieum,  iMd.  1496;  Expotitio  a%arta  tuper  totam  ariem  reterem^  Tid^icU  in  Pnrphyril 
praedieabilia  st  Ariat  prtudicamentu^  Dologna,  1496.  Occam's  Diaputatio  wper  pcUatatt  tedttiattica 
praelatis  atqu4  prineipibut  terrarum  eommima  was  published  by  Melchior  Goldast  (it  luul  been  pre« 
Tiotisljr  published  In  Paria  In  159S)  in  the  Monorchia^  Vol.  I.  p.  185  seq.,  and  his  I>tfen9orium,  addresned  t4 
John  XX.,  by  Ed.  Brown,  In  the  Api»endix  to  the  Faacic  rerum  earpetendarum  et  fugiendarum^  p.  480 
seq.  Cf.,  on  him,  Bettberg*8  article  on  Occam  and  Luther,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit^  1889.  W.  A.  Schreibfr, 
Dis  polit  «.  relig.  Poctriu&n  unter  Ludtcig  dem  BaUr^  Landshat,  185S,  Prantl,  Dtr  Unitmtalienttreit 
4m  18  und  14  Jahrhundert^  in  the  Bepitrts  of  the  Ph.  CI.  of  the  Munich  Academy,  1864, 1. 1,  pp.  58-67, 
and  G€$ch.  der  Log.,  III.  pp.  827-480,  and,  on  his  and  in  general  on  the  nominaliatie  doctrine  of  God, 
A.  Bitscbl,  in  the  JahrMiehsr/Ur  dtutaehe  Tluologie,  Na  1, 1868. 

Pierre  Aurool  (Petrus  Aureolus),  bom  at  Verberie-sur-Oise,  and  sumamed  "  Dodor 
abundaru^^  or  ^^ Doctor  fctcundva^^*  professed  a  conceptualism  which  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  real  existence  all  genera  and  species  {In  I.  pr.  Sent,  dial.  23,  art.  2 :  manifeatwn 
est  quod  ratio  hominia  et  animalis  prout  diatinguUur  a  Socrate,  est  fdbricata  per  inkUectum  nee 
est  (diud  nisi  conceptus ; — non  enim  fecit  has  distinctas  rationes  natura  in  existentia  actuali).  lie 
enounced  the  principle  subsequently  known  as  the  Law  of  Parcimony  (Jh  Sent^  II.,  diet 
12,  qii,  1 :  non  est  phUosophicwm^  pturaHtatem  rerum  ponere  sme  causa;  frustra  enim  fit  per 
pktra^  quod  fieri  potest  per  paudora).  He  held  that  we  perceive  things  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  "fiirmae  speculares"  {Ibid,:  unde  patetj  quomodo  res  ipsae  con^pieiuntur 
in  mentej  et  iUud^  quod  iniuemur^  non  eait  forma  aJiia  specularis^  sed  ipsamet  res,  Jiabens  esse  appa- 
rens,  et  hoc  est  mentis  conceptus^  sive  notitia  objectiva). 

Durand  de  St.  Pour^ain  (Durandus  de  St.  Porciano),  who  has  been  mentioned  above 
(p.  453)  among  the  Thomists,  began  to  teach  in  Paris  in  1313.  He  was  summoned  to 
Rome  some  time  after,  became  Bishop  of  Puy-en-Tclay  in  1318,  and  died  in  1332.  It  is 
probable  that  his  teaching  at  Paris  preceded  that  of  Occam,  who  about  1320  had  acquired 
a  reputation  in  that  city,  and  hence  that  the  opposition  which  he  Anally  waged  against 
Thomist  opinions,  which  at  first  he  had  accepted,  is  not  (with  Rousselot,  whose  view  is 
refuted  by  Haur^u,  Fh.  Sc.,  II.  p.  410  seq.)  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Occam.  He 
taught  as  follows :  The  universal  and  individual  natures  form  together  one  and  the  same 
object,  and  are  distinguished  only  by  the  manner  in  which  we  apprehend  them ;  the  genus 
and  species,  in  other  words,  express  in  an  indefinite  manner  that  which  the  individual 
presents  definitely.  (This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Wolff,  the  Leibnitzian,  that 
the  individual,  in  distinction  fW>m  the  generic  or  specific  concept  resulting  fVom  abstrac- 
tion, is  that  which  is  In  all  respects  determined.    The  words  of  Durand  are  as  follows: 
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Umvenaie  eat  tmtcm  aohrni  seamdum  eonetphrnij  atnytdare  vero  est  wmm  teamdmn  eve  rmk, 
Nam  sieut  actio  intdkehu  faeit  universaUy  sic  actio  agentis  nngtdaris  termmatur  ad  nii^vlane.— 
Kon  oportet  praeter  ncUuram  ei  prineipia  naturae  quaerere  aJUa  prindpia  tudividiiL — IKkH  eft 
principium  individuationis^  nisi  quod  est  priticipitim  naturae  et  quidditatis).  There  exist  odIj 
individuals ;  Socrates  is  an  individual  by  the  veiy  fact  of  his  existence  {In  L  JL  SenL,  ditt 
3).  The  abstraction  of  the  universal  from  the  particular  is  not  the  operation  of  a  distinct 
active  intellect,  as  Averroes  erroneously  supposed,  but  of  the  same  faculty  which  is  affected 
by  external  impressions.  Nor  is  it  more  true  tliat  the  universal  exists  before  the  action 
of  the  intellect  (inteHectio  or  operatio  tntelKffendi).  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  is  the 
result  of  this  action,  the  object  from  the  contemplation  of  which  it  is  derived  being  sepo- 
rated  in  our  thoughts  from  the  individualizing  conditions  (Jh  I  I.  Sent,  ditL  3,  ^  5: 
universale  non  estprimum  olyectum  inidlectus  nee  prae  existit  inteOectioni,  sed  est  aliquid  format 
turn  per  operatUmem  inteRigendi^  per  quam  res  secundum  considenUianem  abstrahiiur  a  candi- 
tionibus  individuantSms). 

William,  bom  at  Occam  In  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  Engkmd,  a  Franciscan  and  pupil  of 
Duns  Scotus,  and  afterward  teacher  at  Paris,  took  sides,  in  the  contest  of  the  hierarchy 
against  the  politiod  power,  with  the  latter.  Pursued  by  the  Pope,  he  fled  to  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  who  protected  him,  and  to  whom  he  said :  "  Do  thou  defend  me  by  the  sword, 
and  I  will  defend  thee  with  my  pen  "  {tu  me  defendas  gladio^  ego  te  defendam  eakimo).  At 
the  renewer  of  Nominalism,  he  received  from  the  later  Nominalists  the  title  of  "  VenerabiUs 
Jneepior ; "  he  was  also  called  by  his  followers  **  Doctor  invincibilis." 

William  of  Occam  founds  his  rejection  of  Realism  on  the  principle :  Entities  must  not 
bo  unnecessarily  multiplied  {entia  non  sunt  muUiplicanda  praHer  neeessiieUem).  He  combats 
the  realizing  and  hypostatizing  of  abstractions  {Sufficiunt  stngutariOt  et  ita  tales  res  wuver- 
sales  omnino  frustra  ponunhir).  From  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  depends  on  our  posses- 
sion of  universal  conceptions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  universal  as  such  has  reality.  It 
is  enough  that  tlie  individuals,  which  in  the  formation  of  judgments  are  designated  or 
represented  together  by  the  same  concept,  exist  realiter  {sciehtia  est  de  rebus  singuiarAuSf 
quod  pro  ipsis  singularibus  termini  supponunt  The  tetminij  bpot^  are,  according  to  Petms 
Hispanus,  compositi  ex  voce  et  significations  Tlie  Nominalists  were  hence  called  also  Ttr* 
minists.  Occam  employs  supponere  pro  aliquo,  taken  intransitively,  as  synonymous  with 
stare  pro  aliquo.  This  usage,  as  Thurot  has  shown,  had  become  customary  at  least  as 
early  as  the  year  1200.  When  supponere  is  used  transitively,  the  termini  are  tlie  sup- 
ponentia  and  the  individuals  the  supposita.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  real  existence  of 
tlie  universal,  argues  Occam,  leads,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  expressed,  to  absurdities. 
If  (with  Plato)  independent  existence  be  ascribed  to  the  universal,  the  effect  is  to  make 
of  the  latter  an  individual  object  If  it  bo  represented  as  existent  in  individual  thingf, 
so  that  in  reality,  and  without  reference  to  our  thinkmg,  it  is  distinguished  from  tlie 
individual,  then  the  universal  is  pluralizcd  or  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
individuals,  and  is  consequently  individualized ;  but  a  "formal"  distinction,  supposed  to 
exist  in  ilio  individual  object  as  such,  were  of  necessity  a  real  one,  and  can  therefore  not 
be  assumed  to  exist  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  universal  be  asserted  so  to  exist  in  the 
particular,  that  only  the  process  of  abstraction  performed  by  us  can  give  it  separate  reality, 
then  it  does  not  exist  as  universal  in  the  particular,  for  thinking  does  not  determine  tho 
nature  of  tho  external  object,  but  only  generates  the  concept  in  us.  The  universal,  there- 
fore, docs  not  exist  in  things,  but  only  in  tho  thinking  mind.  It  is  a  ** mental  conception, 
signifying  univocally  several  singulars"  (conceptus mentis^ significans univoee plura singulariay 
It  exists  in  the  mind,  not  substantially  {subjective)^  but  as  a  representation  {objective)^  while 
outside  of  the  mind  it  is  only  a  word,  or,  in  general,  a  sign  of  whatever  kmd,  representing 
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ocmyentionallf  seyeral  objects.  Each  thing  is  as  such  individual  (quaeUbet  rea  to  ipso  quod 
esl,  eat  haee  rea).  The  cause  of  each  thing  is,  bj  that  very  fact,  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
of  its  individual  existence.  The  act  of  abstraction,  bj  which  the  universal  is  formed  in  the 
mind,  does  not  presuppose  an  activity  of  the  understanding  or  will,  but  is  a  spontaneous, 
second  act,  by  which  the  first  oct,  u  «.,  perception,  or  the  image  left  bj  perception  in  tho 
memory  {kabitua  dereUetua  ex  primo  actu)^  is  natiuvlly  followed,  as  soon  as  two  or  more 
similar  representations  are  present  {In  Sent^  L,  DiaL  2;  Summa  tot  log.,  ch.  16).  Tlie 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  categories  is  treated  by  Occam  as  resting  on  a  division,  not  of 
things,  but  of  words.  The  categories  hare,  according  to  him,  primarily  a  grammatical 
reference,  and  it  is  to  this  character  of  the  categories  that  (like  Trendelenburg,  in  more 
recent  times)  he  directs  particufair  attention. 

Just  as  mental  representations  do  not  exist  substantially  in  us,  so  the  so-called  Ideas 
do  not  exist  substantially,  or  as  parts  of  the  divine  essence,  in  Grod.  They  are  simply  the 
Icnowledge  which  Qod  has  of  things ;  and  they  are  his  knowledge  of  particular,  concrete 
things,  since  it  is  only  these  that  exist  reaiiter  {ideae  aunt  primo  aingularium  et  non  aunt 
apecierum,  quia  ipaa  ainQuIaria  aola  aunt  extra  prodvdbiUa  et  nulla  alia).  All  this,  however, 
is  only  true  provided  it  is  at  all  permitted  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  tlie  divine  knowl- 
edge after  the  analogy  of  our  own. 

Since  all  that  exists  is  individual,  it  follows  that  intuition  is  the  natural  form  of  our 
cognition  (In  Sentent,  I.,  dial.  3,  911.  2 :  nihil  poieat  nahtroHter  cognoaci  in  ae  niai  cognoacaiur 
intuitive).  By  intuitive  knowledge,  Occam  understands  a  knowledge  by  which  we  are 
made  to  know  whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not ;  the  judgment  itself  is  then  made  by  the  intel- 
lect. The  act  of  judgment  (actua  judicativua)  presupposes  the  act  of  apprehension  {actua 
apprehenaivua).  Abstracted  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  justifies  no  judgment  in  a  question 
of  existence  or  non-existence.  Yet  the  most  certain  knowledge  is  not  obtained  through 
the  senses ;  through  them  we  receive  only  sig^s  of  things,  which  are  indeed  connected 
with  the  latter,  but  are  not  necessarily  similar  to  them,  just  as,  for  example,  smoke  is  a 
natural  sign  of  fire,  or  groaning  of  pain,  without  its  being  true  that  smoke  is  similar  to  fire 
or  groaning  to  pain.  (Words  nre  arbitrary  sig^s  of  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  depending 
on  human  agreement,  awO^Krj,  and  are  therefore  only  sig^s  of  sig^s  and,  indirectly,  of 
things.)  In  judging  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  deception  is  possible.  The  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  intellect  concerning  our  own  internal  states  is  more  certain  than 
all  sense-perception  {Intellectua  noater  pro  alatu  iato  non  tanium  cognoacit  aenaibiUa^  atd  etiam 
in  parHeulari  et  intuitive  cognoacit  aliqua  inteUeetibiUa,  quae  nulla  modo  eadunt  sub  aenau^  ncn 
pbta  quam  aubaiantia  aeparata  cadit  aub  aenau,  eujuamodi  aunt  inteUectionea,  actua  voluniaiia, 
dtleetatio,  triatitia  et  hujuamodi,  quae  poteat  homo  experiri  ineaae  aibi^  quae  tamen  non  aunt  atnai^ 
bilia  nobia,  nee  aub  aUquo  aenau  caduni,  In  I.  Sent^  Prol.^  qu.  1).  But  only  tho  states,  not  the 
essence  of  the  soul  are  known  in  this  way.  Whether  sensations  and  feeling^,  and  intellec- 
tive and  volitional  acts  are  the  work  of  an  immaterial  Form,  we  do  not  know  by  experience, 
and  the  proofs  offered  on  beholf  of  such  an  hypothesis  are  uncertain  {QuodLj  I.,  qu.  10). 

But  Occam  by  no  means  restricts  knowledge  to  that  which  is  intuitive.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  affirms  that  science  is  the  evident  knowledge  of  tho  necessarily  true,  which 
knowledge  can  be  generated  by  the  agency  of  syllogistical  thinking  (t^.,  ^tt.  2).  The  fun- 
damental principles  are  obtained  from  experience  by  iuduction.  Occam  docs  not,  however, 
show  how  it  is  possible  for  apodictical  knowledge  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  experience  (a 
possibility  that  is  founded  m  tho  regularity,  or  conformity  to  law,  of  the  real  world  itself, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  taken  into  our  consciousness  through  processes  of  perception 
and  thought  regulated  by  the  norms  of  logic),  and  fW>m  his  stand-point  it  was  impossible 
to  show  this.    Consequently  ho  was  not  protected  against  the  (not  less  plausible  than  false) 
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objection  of  the  subjectire  a  priori  philosophers  (an  objection  which,  in  more  recent  ttmeSi 
has  been  adyanoed  ag^nst  his  doctrine  bj  Tennemann,  the  disciple  of  Kant,  among  others^ 
namely,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  generalization  of  experiences  depoids  cannot 
themselves  be  derived  from  experience. 

To  the  identification  of  the  thinking  mind  (anima  intellectiva)  with  the  feeling  fool 
(amma  sensitiva)  and  with  the  soul  as  form-giving  principle  of  the  body  (forma  eorporii) 
Occam  is  unfriendly.  The  sensitive  soul  is  extended,  he  teadies,  and  is  joined  dram^ 
scriptive  with  the  body,  as  the  form  of  the  latter,  so  that  its  parts  dwell  in  separate  parti 
of  the  body.  But  the  intellective  soul  is  another  substance,  separable  from  the  body  and 
joined  with  it  diffiniiive^  so  that  it  is  entirely  present  in  every  part.  Occam^s  argument  for 
the  (ancient  Aristotelian)  doctrine  of  the  separate  substantial  existence  of  the  intelleet 
(vovc)  is  founded  on  the  antagonism  of  sense  and  reason,  which,  in  Occam's  opinion,  is 
inconceivable  as  existing  in  one  and  the  same  substance. 

Occam's  principles  could  not  lead  to  a  rational  theology,  since  all  knowledge  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  was  relegated  by  him  to  the  sphere  of  mere  fiutL 
God,  teaches  Occam,  is  not  cognizable  by  intuition ;  nor  (as  the  ontological  argument  sup- 
poses) does  his  existence  follow  from  the  conception  which  we  have  of  him  (ex  iermimt); 
only  au  a  posteriori  proof,  and  that  not  a  rigorous  one,  is  possible.  That  the  series  of  finite 
causes  cannot  contain  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  but  that  it  implies  Grod  as  a  first  cause, 
is  not  strictly  demonstrable ;  a  plurality  of  worlds,  with  different  authors,  is  conoeivafale; 
the  most  perfect  being  is  not  necessarily  infinite,  etc.  Nevertheless,  Occam  considers  that 
the  oxist^nce^God  is  indeed  rendered  probable  on  rational  grounds  {CentiL  theoLf  1  seq.); 
but,  for  the  rest,  he  declares  that  the  "  articles  of  faith  "  have  not  even  the  advantage  of 
probability  for  the  wise  of  this  world  and  especially  for  those  who  tiUBf  to'^B^^&ual 
rea80ir~(**7>ro  sapientibus  mundi  et  praec^nie  inniteniOms  raUoni  fuUuraU  ").  The  precepts  of 
morals  are  not,  in  the  view  of  Occam  (who  in  this  ag^rees  with  Scotus),  in  themaelvei 
necessary,  it  is  conceivable,  that  God,  if  his  will  had  been  different,  would  have  sanctioDed, 
as  being  just  and  good,  other  principles  than  those  which  we  are  now  taught  to  consider 
as  the  foundation  of  justice  and  good.  Kor  is  the  human  will  subordinate  to  the  under- 
standing. That  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  which  the  one  divine  essence  is 
entirely  present  in  each  of  the  three  divine  persons,  implies  the  truth  of  Realism,  is  ez- 
pressly  admitted  by  Occam  (In  Serii.^  I.,  dtst  2,  qu.  4) ;  but  he  is  contented  that  in  relation 
to  subjects  like  this  only  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  tradition,  and  not  the 
principles  of  experimental  science,  should  be  accepted.  The  will  to  believe  the  indemon- 
strablo  is  raentorious. 

With  Occam  and  liis  successors,  the  Scholastic  axiom  of  the  conformity  of  faith  to 
reason  gave  place  before  what  till  their  time  was  but  a  sporadically  (see  above,  §  103, 
p.  460)  appearing  consciousness  of  their  discrepancy.  This  consciousness  led,  among  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  philosophized,  to  the  postulation  of  two  mutually  contradicting  kinds  of 
truth,  and  those  who  adopted  this  postulate  concealed,  under  a  semblance  of  submission  to 
the  Church,  their  real  espousal  of  the  cause  of  philosophical  truth.  Mystics  and  reformers, 
on  the  coi)trary,  were  led  by  the  same  cause  to  take  sides  against  the  reason  of  the  sdioolt 
and  to  assert  the  claims  of  unreflecting  faith. 

§  105.  Among  the  Scholastics  of  the  latest  period,  when  Nominal- 
ism, renewed,  was  acquiring  more  and  more  the  supremacy,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  John  Buridan,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1327  (died  after  1350),  and  of  importance  for  his  inyestigations  con- 
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ceming  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  his  logical  text-book ;  Albertus  de 
Saxonia,  who  taught  at  Paris  about  1350-1360;  Mareilius  (or  Mar- 
celiuB)  of  Inghen  (died  1392),  who  taught  at  Paris  about  1364-1377, 
and  afterward  at  Heidelberg;  Peter  of  Ailly  (1350-1425),  the  Nomi- 
nalist, who  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  gave  precedence 
to  the  Bible  rather  than  to  Christian  tradition,  and  to  the  Council 
rather  than  to  the  Pope,  and  who  sought  in  philosopliy  to  steer  be- 
tween skepticism  and  dogmatism ;  Baymundus  of  Sabnnde,  a  Spanish 
physician  and  theologian,  and  teacher  of  theology  at  Toulouse,  who 
(about  A.  D.  1334-36,  or  perhaps  still  earlier)  sought  in  a  rational,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  rather  mystical  manner,  to  demonstrate  the  harmony 
between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible ;  and,  lastly,  Gabriel  Biel 
(died  in  1495),  the  Occamist,  whose  merit  lay  not  in  any  original 
advancement  of  philosophical  thought  effected  by  him,  but  only  in  his 
clear  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  Of  the 
Mystics  of  this  later  period,  who  for  the  most  pert  are  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  religion  than  in  that  of  philosophy,  d'Ailly's 
pupil  and  friend,  Johannes  Gerson  (1363-1429),  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  his  attempted  combination  of  Mysticism  with 
Scholasticism. 

Joh.  BorldMi,  Summa  ds  DiateeMea^  Full,  1487,  Compendium  Loffieas,  Venice,  1480,  QuaMiianst  in 
petaUbr<Mphif$^  Dt  AnimOy  Parva  IfaturaUa,  Pvia,  1518,  In  ArUL  MtUtph^  Pftrie,  1518,  QuauUonM  in 
doerni  Uhrot  eOdc^  Parle,  1489,  and  Oxford,  1687,  Jn  PotU.  Ariut.  Parie,  1800,  and  Oxford,  1640. 

AlbmrU  d6  StUBonia  Quaniionu  in  Ubro9  de  Cbeto  4i  <fe  Mund(K  Ventoe,  1497. 

MarMU  QuaeaUonsi  ntpra  quatuor  Hbro9  amitenHarumt  Straebarg,  1801. 

Petri  d4  Atiiaco  QuastUonM  mpsr  quatuor  librot  eeiUen/.,  Straeburg,  1490.  TYaeiaiuM  §t  Mmume*^ 
iMcf.  149a 

O,  Bielii  OoOset&riutn  ex  Oeeamo,  T&bingen,  181S.  Gabriel  Byel  in  quatuor  S»nten*iar%M\  I. 
TQblngen,  160L  CC  Unernmanii,  Oabrisl  biel  und  die  At^fdnge  der  Univereitat  mu  Tubingen  In  the 
7%sa.  QmartaUohri^  1868,  pp.  19&^SS6 ;  G,  Biel^  Der  UltaU  JSehoUuMcer,  und  dor  ITominaliomue,  iMd. 
pp.  449-481  and  601-476. 

Gortonio  Opora^  Cologne,  1488,  Straebnrs,  148S-150S,  Parle,  18SI,  Parie,  1606,  and  ed.  bf  da  Pin,  An* 
twaqk,  1*06.  Of  Oereon  treat,  among  others,  Kngelbardt,  De  Gereonio  mpetieo^  ErL,  1828,  Leeny,  Vie  do 
On  Parie,  1888,  Oh.  Jonrdaln,  Paris,  1888,  C.  Schmidt,  Straeburg,  1869,  Mettenlelter,  Angebnrg,  1887,  and 
Joh.  Baptlet  Schwab,  WOrsbnrg,  1889. 

Bafmundi  Thoohgia  naturalie  tioo  libor  oroaturarum  wee  printed  two  or  three  times  before  1488, 
then  at  Straebnrg  In  1496,  Ljone,  1807,  Parte,  1809,  etc,  and  reoentlj,  Sulsbaeh,  1868  (but  without  the  pro- 
logue named  In  the  IndexX  hie  Dialogi  do  natura  hominio  (a  eummarj  of  the  preceding  work)  at  Lyona, 
let  edition,  1868L  C£  Montaigne,  Seeaie,  IL  18.  Among  thoee  who  hare  written  of  RaTmnndoe  are  Fr. 
Holberg,  De  tKooL  not  R.  de  &,  Halle.  1843,  David  Matske,  DU  naiOrltoho  TkeoloQie  doe  R.  c.  &,  Breelau, 
18461  M.  HuttW,  DU  ReUgUmopMlooopMo  doe  R,  c.  &,  Angebm,  1881,  C.  C  L.  Kleiber,  De  R.  vita  H 
oeripHo  (Progr.  of  the  Dorotkeenot.  Reataehule\  Beriln,  1866L  Fr.  Nltssch.  QuaeeUonee  Raimundanae,  In 
Nledner^s  ZeOaoAr./  hioL  TUcL,  1869,  No.  8,  pp.  898-488,  and  C  Schaarschmldt  in  Herxog*s  ThooL  Realeno, 
VoL  XIL  I860,  pp.  871-877. 

John  Buridan,  a  pupil  of  Occam,  discussed  onlj  the  problems  of  logic,  metaphjsics,  and 
ethics,  and  not  those  belonging  specificallj  to  theologj.  In  his  Logic  he  sought  particii- 
\ai\j  to  teach  how  to  find  the  middle  term,  which  could  be  oonoeired  as  a  sort  of  bridge 
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l^tween  the  termini  txlremi^  and  since,  according  to  Arist,  AnaL  PosL^  I.  34,  it  is  in  tbe 
quick  diAOOvery  of  middle  terms  that  quickness  of  intellect  is  manifested,  this  introductioii 
to  the  practice  of  logic,  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  more  obtuse,  was  called  pens 
asinorum  (according  to  Sanctacrucius,  IHaL  ad  mentem  Sooti,  I.  3,  11,  ap.  Tennemann, 
Geseh.  der  Fhilos.,  YIII.  p.  916).  Buridan  declared  it  impossible  (In  Effi,  i\i%^,  III.  qu.  1 
seq.)  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  will,  when  under  the  influence  of  erenlj- 
balanced  motives,  can  with  equal  facility  decide  in  favor  of  or  against  a  given  action :  to 
answer  it  affirmatively  (doctrine  of  Indeterminism)  were  to  contradict  the  principle,  that 
when  all  the  conditions  req\iisite  to  a  thing  («.  ^.,  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  proposed 
action)  are  present,  the  thing  itself  (e.  <;.,  the  decision  supposed)  must  follow,  and  that  tbe 
same  conditions  admit  onlj  one  and  the  same  result ;  but  to  deny  it  (Determinism)  is  to 
contradict  the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility.  (In  this  reasoning  the  fact  was  over^ 
looked,  that  the  very  quality  of  will  which  gives  character  to  the  decision  is  itself  the 
subject  of  moral  judgment,  and  that  only  an  external  causality,  a  necessity  obstructing  tbe 
will,  whether  this  be  an  external  or  a  psychical  compulsion,  and  not  the  causality  grounded 
in  the  will  itself,  the  inner  necessity  which  is  contained  in  its  own  nature  destroys  the 
freedom  of  the  will)  The  oil-cited  illustratiou  of  the  *'  ass  of  Buridan,"  which  stands  mo- 
tionless between  two  equally  attractive  bundles  of  hay,  or  between  fodder  and  water,  being 
drawn  with  equal  force  in  both  directions,  has  not  been  found  in  his  works.  The  argument 
(ns  Thurot  remarks)  is  derived  from  Arist,  De  Coelo,  II.  13,  p.  295  b,  13;  the  "cumaf ' 
added  by  the  Scholastics  (and,  as  it  appears,  by  some  of  Buridan*s  opponents). 

Albert  of  Saxony  belong^  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  at  the  University  of 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  logic  (and 
especially  to  the  *' modern'*  doctrine  entitled  De  SuipposiHonOma)  and  physics.  A  noCe- 
worthy  passage  occurs  in  his  exposition  of  the  Dt  Codo  (II.,  qu,  21),  where  he  mentions 
that  one  of  his  teachers  appeared  to  have  held  that  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  immobility  of  the  heavens  could  not  be  proved  incorrect  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  even  were  all  other  arguments  against  that  theory  fully  met  by  the  counter-reasoning 
of  liis  teacher,  yet  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
were  inexplicable  by  the  theory. 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  taught,  first  at  Paris,  then  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  the  nominalistic  doctrine  of  Durand  and  Occam. 

Pierre  d'Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaco)  labored  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  (I.  1,  \\ 
while  discussing  the  preliminary  questions  respecting  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  to 
demonstrate  the  proposition  (of  Occam),  that  self-knowledge  is  more  certain  than  the  per- 
ception of  external  objects.  He  argues :  I  cannot  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  fact  of 
my  own  existence ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
is  an  erroneous  belief,  for  the  sensations,  on  which  it  is  grounded,  might  be  produced  in 
me  by  God's  almighty  power,  even  if  there  were  no  external  objects ;  or  God  might  permit 
me  to  retain  these  sensations  after  he  had  destroyed  their  external  causes.  Our  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  perception  rests,  according  to  Peter,  on  the  postulate  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  the  divine  agency  wUl  remain  in  the  future  what  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  this  conviction  is  practically  or  subjectively  sufiBcient.  Peter 
admits  also  that  logic,  or  the  science  of  inference,  which  presupposes  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, is  in  practice  a  source  of  scientific  certainty;  he  adds  that  the  existence  of  a 
science  of  mathematics  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  him  who  denies  the  possibility  of  sudi 
certainty.  In  regard  to  the  ordinary  proofs  of  God*s  existence,  he  expresses  the  opinion, 
in  agreement  with  Occam,  that  they  are  not  logically  binding,  although  suffidsnt  to  estate 
bsh  a  probability. 
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Other  Kominaliflts,  who  more  or  less  distinguished  themselres,  were  Robert  Holoot, 
ihe  Dominican  (died  A.  D.  1349),  who  so  far  separated  philosophical  from  theological  truth, 
as  to  teach  that  from  the  premises  of  philosophy  their  pure  consequence,  unmodified  bj 
any  side  reference  to  the  interests  of  theology,  might  and  must  be  drawn ;  Gregory  of 
Rimini  (died  1358),  who  was  influential  as  a  Qeneral  of  the  Augustinian  Order;  the  mathe- 
maticians, Richard  Suinshead  or  Suisset  (about  1350)  and  Henry  of  Hessen  (died  1397); 
John  of  Merci>ria,  who  deduced  from  Determinism  the  (supposed)  consequence  that  he 
who  succumbs  under  an  irresistible  temptation  does  not  sin,  and  that  sin  itself,  as  being 
willed  by  God,  is  rather  good  than  bad  (these  propositions  were  condemned  in  the  year 
1347  by  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  already  (1339)  proscribed  Occam's  books  and 
(1340)  condemned  Nominalism);  Nicolaus  of  Autricuria,  who  in  1348  was  forced  to  recall 
his  attacks  on  Aristotle,  together  with  his  skeptical  theses,  which  were  founded  on 
Nominalism,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and,  finally,  Gabriel  Biel,  who 
produced  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Occam,  and  was  the  so<<!aUed  **last  Scholastic," 
and  whose  nominalistio  doctrine  exerted  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  At  Paris,  in  1473,  all  teachers  were  bound  by  oath  to  teach  Realism ;  but 
in  1481  the  nominalistio  doctrine  was  already  again  tolerated. 

The  attempt  of  Raymundus  of  Sabunde  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  had  no  imitators.  Setting  out  with  the  consideration  of  the 
four  stages  designated  as  mere  being,  life,  sensation,  and  reason,  Raymundus  (who  agrees 
with  the  Nominalists  in  regarding  self-knowledge  as  the  most  certain  kind  of  knowledge) 
proves  by  ontological,  physico-teleological,  and  moral  arguments  (the  latter  based  on  the 
principle  of  retribution),  the  existence  and  trinity  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateAil  love  to 
God,  who  flrst  loved  us.  His  work  culminates  in  the  mystical  conception  of  a  kind  of  love 
to  God,  by  which  the  lover  is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  loved. 

Since  the  nominalistio  philosophy,  in  the  minority  of  its  representatives,  though  not 
indeed  hostile  to  theology,  scarcely  rendered  it  any  positive  services— being,  rather,  almost 
indifferent  in  regard  to  it — it  was  natural  that  the  theologians  should  assume  a  corre- 
sponding attitude  in  reference  to  philosophy.  Gerson  (John  Charlier  of  Gerson),  the  Mystic, 
himself  an  adherent  of  Nominalism  and  seeking  to  reconcile  theology  with  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy (**  ameordare  theologiam  cum  nostra  schoiastica  **X  exhorts  his  followers  to  give  but 
a  moderate  attention  to  secular  science  and  philosophy ;  the  truth  could  be  learned  only 
through  revelation.  Repentance  and  faith,  says  Gerson,  lead  more  surely  than  all  human 
inquiry  to  true  knowledge.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  the  right  guide  for  him  who  is 
seeking  his  salvation.  Better  than  all  rational  knowledge  is  obedience  to  the  diviue  ex- 
hortation :  Poenitemini  et  credUe  Evangdio  !  Such  also  was  the  attitude  first  assumed  by 
Protestantism  toward  philosophy. 

§  106.*  When  Scholasticism  had  abreadj  passed  its  period  of 
bloom,  there  grew  up  ou  German  soil  a  peculiar  branch  of  Mysticism, 
which  exerted  an  indirect  or  a  direct  inflaence  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  science  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  German  Mysticism 
was  developed  chiefly  in  sermons  from  the  German  pulpit  Ser- 
monizing was  cultivated  with  especial  ardor  by  the  members  of  the 

^  Tblt  pftrafTAph  it  from  the  pen  of  mj  friend  Dr.  Adolf  Lamem^  of  wboee  tboroogb  ttadiei  in  the 
depart  meat  of  Medl»Tal  MyiUelam  I  am  flad  and  grateftil  that  tbU  Compendinm  shonld  reap  tba 
beneflt^UcBBBWio. 
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Dominican  Order.     The  object  of  the  preacliera  was  to  present 
Bji'Btom  of  the  achools,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Albert  the  Gi 
and  Thomas,  in   a  maDoer  which  sliouM  take  bold  uf  the  heart  ol 
every  individnal  among  the  people.     With  the  transference  of  ecience 
into   the  German  language,  and  with  the  attempt  of  preachers  tw 
a^ume  a  popular  style,  the   prevalent  tendency  toward  the  logii 
and  toward  the  ingenious  combination  of  fundamental  ideas  in 
form  of  gytlogistic  proofs,  fell  away;  in  its  place  came  specalatii 
wliich,  giving  to  the  theorems  of  faith  Bpiritual  vitality,  stripped  th< 
of  the  unyielding  tbrm  of  dogmas,  and,  viewing  them  from  tho 
point  of  one  vitalizing,  central  idea,  spread  them  as  a  Byntlietio  wbi 
before  the  hearts  and  wills  of  the  hearers.     This  central  idea  was 
conception,  still  latent  in  the  systems  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  of  tl 
essential  unity  of  the  soul  in  reason  and  will  with  God,  a  coticepti< 
which  here,  where  a  system  of  ideas  took  rather  the  form  of  an  unity 
felt  internally  than  of  a  whole  coDBieting  of  logically-reasoned  prooCi, 
could  be  citpressed  freely  and  without  regard  to  ulterior  consequences, 
and  around  which  were  gathered  all  the  kindred  elements  contained 
in  the  entire  previous  development  of  Christian  science.     In  partio* 
ular,  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonio  elements,  which  were  not  wanlinf{ 
even  with  Albert  and  Thomas,  were  now  placed  in  tho  foregronnd; 
an  extreme  Realism  was  everywhere  tacitly  presupposed.     It  waa  not 
the  Chureh  and  its  teaching,  but  Christianity,  as  they  understood  it, 
that  the  Mystics  aimed  to  advance  by  editying  speculation  and  to 
render  comprehensible   by  tlie  transcendent  use  of  the  reason.     The 
author  and  perl'ecter  of  this  entire  development  was  Master  Eckhart. 
Appealing  on  almost  all  points  to  the  doctrinea  of  earlier  speculalon, 
in  particular  to  those  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  to  Augustine,  and  to 
Thomas,  he  nevertheless,  with  bold  originality,  remolded  the  old  in  a 
new  spirit,  in  many  cases  anticipating  the  labor  of  suhscquent  times. 
At  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  tho  Church,  wliicfa  fflll 
on  him,  he  produced  the  deepest  impression  on  his  coutemporafii 
Familiarly  acqnainted  with  Aristotle,  and  with  the  Scholastic   pbi 
lofiophy  founded  on  Aristolle,  he  by  no  means  assumed   a  poeitit 
hostile  to  the  science  of  his  times.     lie  only  rejected  in  many 
its  form  for  purposes  of  his  own,  while  he  aimed  to  reveal  its  true 
sense.     Theoretical  knowledge  was,  in  his  view,  the  means  by  whinti 
man  must  become  a  partaker  of  divine   knowledge;   but,  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fashion,  he  r^arded,  as  the  highest  form  in  which  reason 
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manifests  itself,  an  immediate  intuition  transcending  all  finitenesc^ 
and  all  determination.  Earnestly  as  he  pursued  in  sermon  and 
treatise  the  end  of  edification  and  awakening,  he  was  animated  not 
less  powerfully  by  a  purely  theoretical  interest. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Eckhart  knowledge... ja.  rpiprpspnttd  4S_a  ,rgftL-  / 
M   pnjon  nf  gnhject  with  Qbiect;  only  in  knowledge  is  the  absolttlCT  ^ 
seized  upon  and  with  joy  possessed.    In  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 

^  Duns  Scotus,  the  will  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  faculty, 
and  extreme  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine  nature  of 
the  element  of  rational  necessity.  Reason  finds  its  satisfaction  only 
in  a  last,  all-including  unity,  in  which  all  distinctions  vanish.  The 
Absolute,  or  Deity,  remains  as  such  without  personality  and  without 
work,  concealed  in  itself.  Enveloped  in  it  is  God,  who  is  from  eter- 
nity, and  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  himself.  He  exists  as  the 
one  divine  nature,  which  is  developed  inta  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 

\i  ftfit  of  self-knowledge.     In  this  eternal  act  the  divine  nature  beholds 

itself  as  a  real  object  of  its  own  ('ognitiony  and  in  the  love  and  joy 

^  which  this  act  excites  in  itself  i^  g|ftrnftlly.  takes  b<^'^^  Hiflfilf  ^"^  ^V^j^^t- 

of  cognition^  into  itself  (as  subject  of  cognition).     The  Subject  in  this 

knowledge  is  the  Father,  the  Object  is  the  Son,  the  love  of  both  for  ) 

%   each  other  is  the  Spirit.     The  Son,  as  he  jr  ^temftlly  Kpgnff<>n  l^y  the  ^ 

J  Father^  involve  at  once  the  idpftl  tofjility  €\^  thinga  The  World  is 
eternally  in  God  as  a  world  of  ideas  or  antetypes,  and  is  withal 
simple  in  its  nature.  The  manifold  and  different  natures  of  finite 
things  arose  first  through  their  creation  in  time  out  of  nothing.  Out 
of  God,  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing;  time  and  space  and  the  plu- 
rality, which  depends  on  them,  are  nothing  in  themselves.  The  duty 
of  mjm  as  a  moral  being  is  to  rise  beyond  this  nothingness  of  the 
creature,  and  by  direct  intuition  to  place  himself  in  immediate  union 
with  the  Absolute ;  by  means  of  the  human  reason  all  things  are  to 
be  brought  back  into  God.  Thus  the  circle  of  the  absolute  process, 
which  is  at  tlie  same  time  absolute  rest,  is  gone  through  aiid  the  laft 
ead  is  reached,  the  annihilation  of  all  manifoldness  in  the  mystery 
aad  repose  of  the  Absolute. — The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Eck- 
hart^s  doctrine  were  not,  in  his  time,  further  developed  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  any  one.  The  most  influential  representatives  of  Mys- 
ticism in  his  extremely  numerous  school  were,  Johann  Tauler,  Hein- 
rich  Suso,  the  unknown  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  '^  A  German 
Theclogy^^  and  Johann  Rusbroek. 
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J>mi4aU  MyMktt  d.  14  Jahrhmmdmia,  edited  bj  T.  FfaWir.  ToL  L  Lei|Mle,  1 M5 ;  ToL  IL  €Md.  UH 
ToL  IL  eooulM  MtUUr  Eekhart  Until  tlM  pobHcation  of  tliis  woric  onlj  the  wnaoos  aDd  treasifc« 
eoolaioed  in  tbn  nppendtx  to  tlie  editina  of  TauUr'*  Aermom  (BmoI,  Iflftl)  w«n«  luown  an  worlm  of  Eek- 
hart. PCsifl^a  estremelf  tlianliworthj  edition,  althoofli  eontaining  oolj  a  pvi  of  tlie  wcvfca  Buned  bj 
Tritbemlos  {Dd  SeHmi.  EeeUt.)  and  examined  by  HIeolaos  Caaannt  (6(p!p.,  etf.  AmAL,  fi.  71)  ftuvi^liee  aafl- 
#i«nt  material  fur  a  Mtrrej  of  the  ideaa  of  tbe  **  Master.**  Mneli,  that  mnet  now  be  aeerfbed  to  KeiibMt, 
mailed  fbrmerl J  under  Taaler't  and  Bnebroeli*!  namet^  In  manj  caeen  tlie  text  ia  eorelj  nntilntcd,  and 
.tnanf  paaaafea  are  rendered  nnlntelliflble. 

'  Coneemin;  the  German  Mjstiea,  d  in  addition  to  the  worka  aboTe  eited  (pt  889)  and  tbe  works  on  the 
Hlatorj  of  Dogmaa  (p.  M8X  the  fbllowinf :  Gottlr.  Arnold,  nUUtria  §t  dtaeripHo  tkecloffia4  m^§Meag, 
Frankfort,  1701  De  Wette.  Ohrigtlieks  SUUnUkr^,  IL  1.  Beriin,  1881.  Boeenkrans,  DU  devtefce  Jfy^tik, 
tmr  GtKkUKU  d^r  d4uttehm  LUUratmr,  K5ntgeberg,  1886L  UUmaan,  X^ormatortm  ^or  dsr  It^cfrma- 
aion.  Yol  IL  Hamborg.  1841  pp.  18-881  Ch.  Schmidt,  JRikfee  eiir  to  twyiWefaiM  aOenmmf  iJOmuArm  d4 
i*acad.  dee  teienem  mor,  tt  poUL,  t  //,  p^  840,  Paris,  1847).  Wilh.  Waekemafel,  <?efe*.  der  demttokem. 
IMteratur,  AMh.  %  Basel,  1886,  pp.  881-84L  Boehringer,  KtreksnifemskiekU  in  MofrrapkUm  (IL  8:  />tfe 
dsuUohen  MytUkt),  Zarieh,  ISU^  Bamberger,  SUmmtm,  mts  dem  UeiHgfkmm  d€r  ekrUO.  Jfyeftt  umd 
l%409opMs,  S  parts.  Stottgard,  18S7.  Oreith,  DU  Mpttlk  kn  Pr^digerardeiK  Vrelbnrg  in  Br.,  188L  .O.  A. 
Helnrteh,  Lea  m^§tiqu4i  allmnandt  au  moym^Agt,  in  the  iSeene  <f  Aonomie  CkriU0mn4^  KoTember,  1881^ 
p.  886  scq.  0.  Schmidt,  yieolau§  wm  Basel,  Vienna,  186&  T.  TIets,  Die  IfyeUk  und  Or  rerkSUmtm  mur 
Reformation^  in  the  ZeUeehr./Or  dU  ImtUr.  ThtologU,  1883,  pp.  617-88a  W.  Treger,  Zmr  GetakieMte  der 
dmUecktn  Myettk,  In  the  Zeiteekr./Or  hUtor.  Thsol^  1860,  ppw  l-14Bi 

^B  K^''**'^  ef.  a  Schmidt,  in  TheoL  Stud,  «.  JTHt,  1888,  p.  888  seq. ;  lisrtensen,  MHeUr  JC,  flam- 
bofg.  1848 ;  SteiTensen,  Ueber  MeUter  K.u.d,  JfyeUk,  in  Oelser*s  Protset  MonaUNOtUr^  1898,  p.  887  seq. ; 
Petr.  Gross,  De  K,  pMlotiopho  (dUa.  inaug.\  Bonn,  1853;  B.  HeldHch,  Dae  theoL  Syetem  dee  MeUUn  /*. 
{ProffT'),  Posen,  1864;  Joseph  Bach,  Meieter  JT.,  der  VaUr  dsr  deutechen  SpeetdatUm,  Yienns,  1864 ;  W. 
Prefer,  Sin  neuer  DraeUU  Meieter  K'e  {Zimskr,/,  hUtar.  Theol^  1864^  pw  168  seq.X  and  Xritieeks  S^udi^ 
mt  MeieUr  K.  (ibid.  1866.  p  458  seq.);  E.  B5hmer,  Meidar  K  (Glesebrecht^s Damarie,  186^  p.  08  seq.); 
WahU  Die  SesUnlehr*  Meieter  K'e  (  TTkeo^  Stud.  «.  Krit^  1868.  pp.  27^-896) ;  Ad.  Lassoo,  MMtUr  Sbtkart, 
der  MyetHeer,  Beriin,  1868;  W.  Treger,  MHeier  E.  und  dU  JnquiaUion,  Munich,  1860. 

The  most  important  editions  of  Tanler*s  Sermons  are  those  of  Leipsie,  1483,  Basel,  1681  and  1988, 
Oologne,  1548;  translated  into  Latin  bj  Sarins,  Cologne,  1548;  tnnslate<l  into  modem  German,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Msln,  1386  and  1661 8  partSw  The  book :  Von  dsr  NaO^clge  dee  araun  Uhene  Chrieti  was  pub- 
lished hj  Scblosser,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1888  and  1364.  Ct  C.  Schmidt,  Jok,  Tauler,  Hamborg,  1341 ; 
Bodelbach,  Ohrietl  Biogr^  Le\p%[c,  1848,  p.  187  seq.;  F.  BIhring,  JM.  Tauler  und  die  Gottaifreunde, 
Hambnrg,  1358 ;  E.  BOhmer,  Nicolaue  v.  Basel  u.  Tauter  (Glesebrecht*s  Damaris,  1865,  p.  14S  seq.). 

8aso*s  works  appesrod  st  Angibiirg  In  1438, 1518,  etc. ;  translsted  into  Latin  by  Sarins,  Cologne,  155S, 
ed.  Diopenbrock,  Regensb.,  1829,  1887, 1S54.  Die  Bri^e  IJeinrich  Suso'e.  from  a  Md.  of  the  fifteenth  een- 
tarj,  ed.  WUb.  Preger,  Leipblc,  1367.  Cf.  C.  Schmidt,  Theol,  Stud.  u.  JTrit,  1348,  p.  885  seq. ;  Bobmer, 
Glesebrechl*s  Damarie,  1365,  p.  821  seq. ;  WUh.  Volkmar,  Der  Myetiksr  /feinr,  Suso  iGjfmn,'Proffr.\ 
Dalsbarg,  1869. 

A  list  of  editions  of  the  opascale,  entitled  Bins  deutsehs  Thsologie  (first  pnbllshed  In  part  bj  La- 
ther. 1616)  Is  given  In  the  edition  of  F.  Pfelffer,  Stuttgard,  1851,  8d  edition,  with  modem  German  trans- 
lation, Stuttgsrd,  1855  (Prefiice,  pp.  10-18).  Cf.  Ullmsnn,  Thed.  Stud.  u.  Krit^  1852,  p.  859  seq. ;  Llsco, 
IHe  Heilslehre  der  Thedogia  deutech,  Stuttgard,  ia:>7 ;  Beifenrath,  Die  deutsehs  Tlisotogie  dss  Franck- 
furtsr  Gotie^fireundse,  Halle,  1363. 

Rusbroek  OpjK  lattne^  ed.  Barius,  Cologne,  1552,  etc..  In  Germsn,  bj  Gottfr.  Arnold,  Offenbach,  1701. 
Visr  Sohrl/tsn  BJ'e^  published  in  low  (German  by  A.  y.  Arnswsldt,  Hanover,  1S43.  Werksn  tan  Jan  ran 
Ruuebroeo^  Ghent,  1353  seq.,  5  parts.  Cfl  Engelhsrdt.  Rich.  r.  St.  Victor  u.  R.^  Erlang.,  138$  (see  above, 
p.  839):  Ch.  Schmidt,  Etude  eur  Jean  R.^  Btrasburg,  1858. 

Of  ttie  remaining  exceedingly  copious  literature  of  the  School  of  German  Mystics  founded  by  Eek- 
hart, only  fragments  are  extant,  in  part  still  unprlntcd.  Cf.  Wockernogel  (see  above)  and  Bach.  Meisfsr 
BckAart,  pp.  175-207.  Yet  important  as  these  works  were  In  their  influence  on  the  development  of  German 
prose  and  on  the  religious  life  of  the  Gertnnn  people,  they  were  without  any  special  Importance  fbr  the 
progress  of  science.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them,  for  the  most  part  compiled  fh>m  Eckhort,  Is  f«>and 
translated  In  Greith*s  Die  deuteeks  MysUk  im  Predigerordsn,  pp.  96-202. 

Tho  characteristic  spirit  of  German  Mysticism  appears,  at  least  in  germ,  in  the  works 
of  David  of  Augsburg,  the  Franciscan  monk  (died  1271— on  him  cf.  Pfeiffer's  Deutachs 
Mystiker,  Vol.  I.  p.  zzvi.  seq.  and  pp.  309-386),   and  particularly  in  those  of  Albertui 
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Kagnus.  Eckhart,  bora  after  1260,  perhaps  at  Strasburg,  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
and  was  possibly  an  immediate  pupil  of  Albert  He  studied  and  taught  afterward  at 
Paris,  but  was  summoned  in  1302 — Whence  before  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Duns  Scotus— bj 
£onifacius  YIII.  to  Rome,  and  made  a  doctor  ("  doetorem  ipse  inauguravU^^^  Qu^tif  et  Echard, 
SaripL  Ord.  Praed.^  Vol  I.  f.  607).  E.  held  positions  of  high  dignity  in  histrder.  In  1304 
he  became  its  Proyincial  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307  its  General  Yicar,  commissioned  to 
reform  the  convents  of  the  Order  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  and  preached  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  with  the  greatest  ieloL  Having  been  perhaps  even  before  then  removed  from  his 
oflSces,  he  was  brought  in  1327  before  a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne.  Ho 
recanted  conditionally  {siquid  errorum  repertum  fiierit,  ...  Ate  revoco  publice\  but  appealed, 
in  reply  to  further  requisitions,  to  the  Pope.  He  died  before  the  bull  condemning  twenty- 
eight  of  his  doctrines  was  published  (March  27,  1329). 

The  youth  of  Eckhart  fell  in  a  time  of  active  scientific  conflicts.  In  1270  and  1277  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Etienne  Tempier,  was  compelled  to  take  steps  against  a  wide-spread 
rationalism,  which,  setting  out  from  the  traditional  distinction  between  revealed  truths  and 
truths  of  the  reason,  affirmed  that  only  that  which  was  scientifically  demonstrable  could  be 
accepted  as  true,  and  consequently  that  all  dogmas  peculiar  to  Christianity  were  untrue  (cf. 
above,  p.  460).  To  this  were  added  the  manifold  pantheistic  and  antinomian  heresies  of  that 
age.  It  was  with  reference,  not  only  to  all  these,  but  also,  at  a  later  epoch,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrines  of  Duns  Scotus  and  the  Nominalists,  that  Eckhart  found  it  necessary 
to  define  his  position.  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  he  went  on  to 
add  to  the  superstructure  which  they  had  erected,  and  carried  their  philosophy  of  the 

intellect  to  the  point  of  affirming  tht^\  »»  rpliyinna  tmth  Iav  withip  \j;^^  aphpr^  ^f  hnqjati 

rfiaaOQ.  But  while  he  sought  to  penetrate  religious  tnith  with  the  eye  of  knowledge,  he 
unconsciously  foisted  on  it  an  interpretation  of  his  own,  treating  the  doctrines  of  the 
^hurch  aaLAjymbolical.  representativ**  '»;i;pr****''^'i  ft^  *^?  ♦i'n»>i  while  he  believed  himself  to 
possess,  in  the  form  of  adequate  conceptions,  the  full  truth.  Eckhart  placed  in  the-  fore* 
C^und  of  his  theology  the  Neo-Platonic  elements,  derived  particularly  from  the  Fseudo- 
Areopagite,  but  also  present  in  Albert  and  Thomas,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  studying 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  Augustine,  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  Ethics  a  more 
profound  basis.  The  nature  of  his  speculations  was  essentially  influenced  by  the  faet  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  a  servant  ratlier  of  Christian  truth  than  of  the  Church.  Isolated 
expressions  in  his  writing^  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  Church  are  not  so  importaub  a 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  as  is  the  ingenuousness  which  everywhere  characterizes  him  when 
maintaining  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Romish  Church.  Thus  he  addressed  himself  above  all  to  the  Christian 
people,  not  to  the  schools,  add  viewed  scientific  knowledge  chiefly  with  an  eye  for  its 
morally  edifying  power.  Eckhart  did  not  intend  to  oppose  either  the  Church  or  Scholas- 
ticism, but  in  reality  he  tore  himself  loose  f^om  their  ground.  At  first,  only  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  particular  elements  of  doctrine  was  changed  by  him,  the  latter 
being  liberated  from  the  narrow  spaces  of  the  School  and  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  people ;  afterward,  the  character  of  the  doctrines  was  transformed,  and  much 
tliat  had  .been  concealed  under  Scholastic  formulas  appeared  as  the  proper  consequence  of 
the  Scholastic  doctrine.  Scholasticism  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  Church 
.and  its  doctrine ;  Eckhart  aimed  to  pro^ot<»  thA  ■piritiml  wolfare  nf  fihqgtiiing  and  to  point 
out  the  nearest  way  to  union  with  God.  Hence  his  indifference  and  even  hostility  to  the 
purely  ecclesiastical  ind  dtfllMlical 'elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools  wherever, 
instead  of  proposing  tUe  shorter  and  true  way  to  God,  they  seemed  to  interpose  an  endless 
series  of  artificial  and  false  conditions. 
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We  find  no  qaestions  of  a  parelj  logical  nature  dJnwiMied  hf  Eckhirt.  But  the  tmhrnk 
aal  is  for  him  that  which  tmlj  exists ;  iu  order  to  become  active,  it  needs  the  indiTidna^ 
which  on  its  part  receives  being  and  pennanence  from  the  nnivereal,  and  can  oolj  throo^ 
its  mimanenoo  in  the  universal  assert  itself  as  real  and  pennam^nt  fct.  e.  g^  PfeilTer,  Vol 
II.,  p.  632,  line  30 ;  250,  16 ;  419,  24). 

The  chief  points  in  his  doctrine  are  indicated  Yjj  Edchart  himself,  oo  p.  91 :  he  wat 
accustomed,  he  sajs,  to  speak  of  "decease,"  of  the  building  up  anew  of  the  soul  in  God. 
of  the  high  nobilitj  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  The  exposition  ot 
his  doctrine  must  begin  with  his  psjchologj,  which  includes  the  source  of  all  his  con- 
oepQons. 

I.  Eckhart*s  psychology  agrees  most  nearly  with  that  of  Augustine  and  Thofnaa.  Tht 
soul  is  immaterial,  the  simple  form  of  the  body,  entire  and  undivided  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  external  senses,  and  the  lower  and  higher 
faculties.  The  lower  faculties  are  the  empirical  understanding  (Beaduidenktit^  the  heart 
(organ  of  passion),  and  the  appetitive  (acuity ;  the  higher  faculties  are  memory,  reason,  and 
will,  corresponding  with  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  senses  are  subordinate  to  tho  per> 
ceptive  faculty  or  the  common  sense ;  by  the  latter  that  which  is  perceived  is  handed  over 
to  the  understanding  and  memory,  having  been  first  stripped  of  its  sensuous  and  material 
element  and  the  manifold  in  it  having  been  transformed  into  unity.  Sensuous  peroeptioii 
takes  place  by  tlie  aid  of  images  of  the  objects  which  are  taken  up  into  the  souL  Regu- 
lated by  the  appetitive  faculty,  and  purified  and  freed  by  the  reflective  intellect  frcHn  all 
that  is  merely  symbolical  or  figurative,  the  representative  object  of  perception  reaches  the 
region  of  the  highest  faculties  (p.  319  seq. ;  538 ;  383  seq.).  The  soul  is  not  subject  to  the 
Conditions  of  space  and  time ;  all  its  ideas  are  immaterial  (p.  325) ;  it  acts  in  time,  but  not 
temporally  (p.  25).  Regarding  only  its  highest  faculties  in  their  supra-sensuous  activity, 
rare  call  the  soul  spirit ;  but  as  the  vitalizing  principle  of  material  bodies,  it  is  called  sonl 
lYet  both  are  one  essence.  All  activity  of  the  soul  (in  the  narrower  sense)  depends  on  the 
presence  of  organs.  But  the  organs  are  not  themselves  the  essence  of  the  soul ;  they  are 
an  outcome  of  its  essence,  although  a  degenerate  outcome.  In  tho  profoundest  recesses 
of  the  soul  these  organs  cease,  and  consequently  all  activity  ceases.  Nothing  but  God  the 
Creator  penetrates  those  recesses.  The  creature  can  know  only  tho  faculties  in  which  it 
beholds  its  own  imago.  Tho  soul  has  thus  a  double  fac'e,  the  one  turned  toward  this 
world  and_tQward  the  body,  which  the  soul  fi*^«  ^^^  "^^  ^*'°  "^♦ip^i>y,  ttm  ntV>Ar  diri^ed 
immediately  to  God.  JThe  soul  is  something  intermediate  between  God  and  created  things 
"TPp.  110,  250,  170).     (Cf.  Greith,  pp.  96-120). 

The  highest  activity  of  the  soul  is  that  of  cognition.  This  is  represented  by  E.  as  an 
act  in  which  all  plurality  and  materiality  are  eliminated  more  or  less  forcibly,  ccoording  to 
the  kind  of  cognition.  There  are  three  species  of  cognition:  sensible,  rational,  and  supra- 
rational  copinition ;  only  the  last  reaches  the  whole  truth.  Whatever  can  be  expressed  in 
words  is  comprehended  by  the  lower  faculties;  but  tho  higher  ones  are  not  satisfied  wiih 
80  littlo.  They  constantly  press  further  on,  till  they  reach  tho  source  whence  the  soul 
originally  flowed  forth.  Tho  highest  faculty  is  not,  like  each  of  the  inferior  faculties,  one 
faculty  among  others;  it  is  the  soul  itself  in  its  totality;  as  such  it  is  called  tho  "spark,"' 
also  (p.  113)  Syntereais  (corresponding  to  the  eoul-centre  of  Plotinus,  cf.  above,  pp.  250,  25 1)^ 
This  highest  faculty  is  served  by  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  assist  it  to  reacli  the 
source  of  the  soul,  by  raising  the  latter  out  of  the  sphere  of  inferior  things  (p.  131  ;  460). 
The  spark  is  content  with  nothing  created  or  divided;  it  aspires  to  the  absolute,  to  that 
unity  outside  of  which  there  remains  nothing. 

Reason  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  knowledge  is  the  ground  of  blessedness.     Essence 
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and  knowledge  are  one.  Of  that  which  has  most  essence  there  is  the  most  cognition.  To 
know  an  object  is  to  become  really  one  with  it.  God*s  knowing  and  mj  knowing  are  one ; 
true  union  with  God  takes  place  in  cognition.  Hence  knowledge  is  tlie  foundation  of  all 
essence,  the  ground  of  love,  the  determining  power  of  the  will.  Only  reason  is  accessible 
to  the  divine  light  (pp.  99,  84,  221).  But  the  knowledge  here  referred  to  is  something 
supra-sensible,  inexpressible  in  words,  unaided  by  the  understanding ;  it  is  a  supernatural 
vision  above  space  and  time,  and  is  not  man*s  own  deed,  but  God^s  action  in  him.  (By 
Suso,  in  his  "  Book  Third,"  chap.  6,  try^  knowlfidga  ig  defined  as  the  comprehension  of 
two  contraries  united  in  one  subiec^^  Hence  it  is  also  a  non-cognition,  a  state  of  blind- 
ness, of  not  knowing.  But  in  respect  pf  form  it  remains  a  cognition,  and  all  finite  cog- 
nition is  an  active  progress  toward  infinite  cognition.  Hence  the  first  requirement  is: 
grow  m Jcnowledge.  But  if  this  knowledge  is  too  high  for  you,  believe ;  believe  m  Christ, 
follow  his  holy  image  and  be  redeemed  (p.  498).  With  right  knowledge,  all  fancying, 
imagining  and  faith,  all  seeing  through  images  and  comparisons,  all  iustniction  by  Scrip- 
ture, dogmas,  and  authorities  cease ;  then  no  external  witness,  no  arg^iments  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  are  longer  necessary  (pp.  242,  245,  381,  302,  458).  But  since  the 
truth  is  incomprehensible  to  the  empirical  understanding — so  much  so,  that  if  it  were 
capable  of  being  comprehended  and  believed,  it  would  not  be  truth  (p.  206) — the  knowl- 
edge of  the  tnith,  in  contradistinction  A'om  perception  and  mere  logically  correct  think- 
ing, is  called  faith  (p.  567),  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  tliat  this  relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  supra-sensible  (in  the  cognition  of  trutli),  springs  up  in  the  reason,  but  becomes 
operative  in  the  will.  When,  in  other  words,  the  reason  arrives  at  the  limit  of  her  power, 
there  remains  a  transcendent  sphere,  which  she  cannot  fathom.  Tliis  she  then  reveals  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  reason  and  will  stand  in  living  interchange,  or  in 
the  will,  and  the  will,  illuminated  by  the  divine  light,  plunges  into  a  state  of  nou-knowing 
ond  turns  from  all  perishable  light  to  the  highest  good,  to  God.  Thus  faith  arises  (pp.  102, 
171,  176,  384  seq.,  439,  454-460,  521,  537,  559,  567,  591),  an  exaltation  which,  comnieneing 
with  the  understanding,  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul  and  guides  it  into  its  highest 
perfection  (cf.  Greith's  work,  p.  172  seq.). 

The  highest  object  of  cognition  is  not  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  for  these  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  nor  the  unity  of  the  three,  for  this  unity  has  the  world 
outside  itself.  Reason  penetrates  beyond  all  determinateoess  into  the  silent  desert,  into 
which  no  distinction  has  ever  penetrated,  and  wliich  is  exalted  motionless  above  all  con* 
trast  and  all  division  (pp.  193,  2^1,  144). 

11.  In  his  Theok>gy  Eckhart  starts  from  the  Aroopagite*s  negative  theology  (cf.  above, 
p.  350).  He  resumes  the  distinction  made  by  Gilbertus  Porretanus  between  the  Godhead 
and  God  (see  Above,  p.  399),  giving  it  a  deeper  signification,  but  presents  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  same  form  in  whk^h  Thomas  does.  The  Absolute  is  calied,  in  Eckhart*8 
terminology^  tlie  Godhead,  being  distinguished  from  God.  God  is  subject  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  not  so  the  Godliead.  God  works,  the  Godhead  does  not  work. — Yet  these 
terms  are  not  always  precisely  discriminated.  God  (i,  e.,  the  Godliead),  we  are  told,  has 
no  predicates  and  is  above  all  understanding,  incomprehensible,  and  inexpressible ;  every 
predicate  ascribed  to  him  destroys  the  conception  of  God,  and  raises  to  the  place  of  God 
an  idol  The  most  abstract  predicate  is  essence  (being) ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  too  contains 
a  certain  determination,  it  olso  is  denied  of  God.  God  is  in  so  far  a  nothing,  a  not-God, 
not-spirit,  not-person,  not-imagc,  and  yet,  as  the  negation  of  negation  (p.  322),  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  unlimited  "/n  «e,**  the  possibility  to  which  no  species  of  essence  is  wanting, 
in  which  every  thing  is  (not  one,  but)  unity  (pp.  180,  268,  282,  320,  532,  540,  590,  5,  26,  46, 
69)l — The  Godhead  as  such  cannot  be  revealed.    It  becomes  manifest  first  in  its  persons 
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(p.  320).    Tho  Absolute  is  at  once  absolute  process.    The  Godhead  is  the  beginning  a^ 
final  goal  of  the  whole  series  of  essences  which  exist    It  is  in  the  latter  capacitj,  or,  if 
is  there  where  every  essence  is  not  annihilated,  but  completed  (i.  e.,  in  the  concrete  uni- 
versal), that  the  Godhead  comes  to  repose.    The  eternal  Godhead,  as  the  beginning  and 
cad  of  all  things,  is  concealed  in  absolute  obscurity,  being  not  onlj  unknown  and  unknow- 
able to  man,  but  also  unknown  to  itself  (p.  288).    God,  says  Eckhart,  improving  upon 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  dwells  in  the  nothing  of  nothing  which  was  before  nothing  (p.  539^ 
But  God  does  not  stop  there.    God  as  Godhead  is  a  spiritual  substance,  of  which  it  can 
only  be  naid  that  it  is  nothing.    In  the  Trinity  he  is  a  living  light  that  reveals  itself  (p.  499). 
In  the  Godhead  the  relation  between  essence  and  nature  oscillates  constantly  between  iden- 
tity and  difference.    In  every  object  matter  and  form  are  to  be  distinguished  (p.  530),  with 
which  correspond,  in  the  Godhead,  essence  and  tho  divine  persons.    The  form  of  an  object 
is  that  which  the  object  is  for  others ;  it  is  the  revealing  element,  and  hence  the  persona  of 
the  Trinity  are  tlie  form  of  the  essence  (p.  ^81).    (In  the  school  of  Eckhart,  as  in  that  of 
Duns  Scotus,  form  is  the  individuahzing  principle.    Form  gives  separate  essence,  accord- 
ing to  Suso  in  the  '*  Third  Book,*'  ch.  4.)    The  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  held  together  bj 
the  one  divine  nature  common  to  them  all,  and  this  nature  in  the  Godhead  is  the  revealing 
principle  in  the  same.    The  divine  essence  is  the  natura  non  naturatOf  the  persons  belong 
to  the  natura  naturata ;  but  the  latter  are  no  less  eternal  than  is  the  former.    The  nakira 
fuUurata  is  nothing  but  one  God  in  three  persons,  and  these  endow  the  creature  with  its 
nature.     The  divine  nature  is  the  Father,  if  we  disregard  his  distinction  from  the  two 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead.    The  Father  is  as  near  to  the  nahara  non  naiurata  as  to 
the  natura  naiuraia.    In  the  former  he  is  alone,  in  the  latter  he  is  first  (p.  537).     The 
Father  is  contained  in  the  unrevealed  Godhead,  but  only  as  essence  without  personality, 
hence  not  yet  as  Father ;  it  is  only  in  self-knowledge  that  he  becomes  Father.    He  is  a 
light  which  as  person  and  essence  is  reflected  in  itself.    The  Father  is  the  reason  in  the 
divine  nature.     There  that  which  knows  and  that  which  is  known  are  one  and  the  same 
(pp.  499,  670).     This  being  reflected  in  himself  is  the  Father's  eternal  activity.     It  is  called 
begetting  and  speaking,  and  tho  object  of  the  activity  is  called  the  Son  or  tho  Word,  the 
second  person  in  the  divine  nature.    Sensuous  nature  works  in  space  and  time,  in  which, 
therefore,  Father  and  Son  are  separated ;  in  Grod  tliere  is  no  time  or  space,  therefore  Father 
and  Son  are  at  tho  same  time  one  God,  distinguished  only  as  different  aspects  of  one  sub- 
stratum.    The  Father  "pours  out"  himself;  himself,  as  thus  "poured  out,"  cffUsed,  is  the 
Son  (p.  94).     Tho  Son  returns  eternally  back  into  the  Father  in  love,  which  unites  both. 
This  love,  the  common  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  the  Spirit,  the  third  person.     The 
Trinity  flows  from  the  one  divine  nature  in  an  eternal  process,  and  into  the  same  divine 
nature  it  is  eternally  flowing  back.     While  the  Godhead  thus  really  includes  three  persons, 
it  is  in  tho  unity  of  the  Godhead  that  absolute  power  resides.     By  virtue  of  this  power, 
and  not  in  his  personal  capacity,  tho  Father  begets  the  Son ;  it  is  only  through  this  act  of 
begetting  that  tho  Father  becomes  a  person.    This  begetting  is  eternal  and  necessary,  and 
ii  implied  in  the  conception  of  the  divine  essence  (p.  335).     The  divine  nature  is  in  itself 
neither  essence  nor  person,  but  it  makes  the  essence  to  be  essence,  and  the  Father, 
Father.     Tho  divine  nature  and  the  divine  persons  mutually  imply  each  other ;  they  are 
alike  eternal  and  alike  original,  but  in  the  former  no  distinction  is  possible,  while  tho 
latter  admit  of  distinction.     Tho  self-conservation  of  the  Godhead  in  its  peculiarity  is  the 
eternal  process;   tho  immovable  repose  of  the  Godhead  flnds  in  the  eternal  process  its 
substratum.     In  the  divine  nature  eternal  rest  is  involved  in  eternal  procession  (pp.  682, 
677).     In  the  obsoluto  divine  unity  all  difference  is  annulled,  the  eternal  flux  subsides  into 
itself.     The  divine  essence  and  the  divme  nature  form  only  a  relative  opposition.     If  thej 
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were  two  determinations  of  the  Absolute,  the  one  must  liave  spnmg  from  the  other;  in 
the  absolute  unitj  thej  are  one.  Tlie  A%Mlute,  as  essence,  is  the  essence  of  the  divine 
persons  and  of  all  things ;  as  nature  it  is  the  mi^f  of  the  persons.  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  divine  essence,  the  nature  of  the  divine  nature  (p.  6^).  The  eternal  process  in  Gkxl 
is  the  principle  of  eternal  g^dness  and  justice  (p.  528). 

To  the  revealed  Ood  belong  the  divine  predicates,  and  especially  the  predlotle  of  reason. 
God*8  life  is  his  self-cognition.  Ood  muat  work  and  know  himself.  He  is  goodness  and 
must  communicate  himself.  His  essence  depends  on  his  willing  what  is  best  He  works 
without  a  shade  of  temporality,  unchangeable  and  immovable.  He  is  love,  but  he  loves 
onlv  himself,  and  others  in  so  far  as  he  recognizes  himself  in  them  (pp.  11,  133,  134,  145, 
270,  272). — Eckhart  repeats  very  often  that  God  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  finite 
understanding;  what  we  say  of  him  we  must  stammer.  But  he  attempts  to  communicate 
in  the  form  of  definite  conceptions  his  own  intuition,  and  to  describe  God  as  the  absolute 
process.  In  this  description  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  not  recognizable.  The  divine 
persons,  as  Eckhart  conceives  them,  are  in  reality  the  stadia  of  a  process.  He  has  not 
succeeded  in  his  attempted  logical  derivation  of  plurality  in  the  Deity.  Plurality  and 
whatever  else  revelation  asserts  of  the  divine  nature  are,  the  rather,  incorporated  by  him 
directly  into  his  conception  of  the  Absolute,  and  asserted  as  facts,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  metaphysically  deduced. 

III.  The  Absolute  is,  further,  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  world  (p.  540  seq.).  All 
things  are  from  eternity  in  God,  not  indeed  in  gross  material  form,  but  as  the  work  of  art 
exists  in  the  master.  When  God  regarded  himself,  he  saw  the  eternal  images  of  all  things 
prefigured  in  himself,  not,  however,  in  multiplicity,  but  as  one  image  (p.  502).  Eckhart 
follows  Thomas  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  there  exists  an  eternal  world  of  ideas 
(pp.  324-328).  Distinct  from  this  is  the  world  of  creat\ires,  which  was  created  in  time 
and  out  of  nothing.  This  distinction  of  two  worlds  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
impute  to  Eckhart  a  pantheism,  which  he  was  in  fact  far  removed  from  holding  (p.  325). 
The  world  was  in  the  Father  originally  in  uncreated  simplicity.  But  at  the  moment  of  its  first 
emergence  out  of  God  it  took  on  manifoldness ;  and  yet  all  manifoldness  is  simple  in  essence, 
and  the  independent  existence  of  single  objects  is  only  apparent  (p.  589).  It  is  not  that  a 
new  will  arose  in  Gk>d.  When  the  creature  had  as  yet  no  existence  for  itself,  it  was  yet 
eternally  in  God  and  in  his  reason.  Creation  is  not  a  temporal  act.  God  did  not  literally 
create  heaven  and  earth,  as  we  inadequately  express  it ;  for  all  creatures  are  spoken  in  the 
eternal  Word  (p.  488).  In  God  there  is  no  work ;  there  all  is  one  noto,  a  becoming  without 
becoming,  change  without  change  (p.  309).  The  now  in  which  God  made  tlie  world  is  the 
fimo  in  which  I  speak,  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  as  near  to  this  now  as  is  yesterday 
(p.  268).  The  Father  uttered  himself  and  all  creatures  in  the  Word,  his  Son,  and  the  return 
of  the  Father  into  himself  includes  the  like  return  of  all  creatures  into  the  same  eternal 
source.  The  logical  genesis  of  the  Son  furnishes  a  type  of  all  evolution  or  creation ;  the  Son 
is  the  unity  of  all  the  works  of  God.  God*s  goodness  compelled  him  to  create  all  that  is 
created,  with  which  he  was  eternally  pregnant  in  his  providence.  The  world  is  an  inte- 
grant element  in  the  conception  of  God ;  before  the  creatures  were*  Gk)d  was  not  God 
(p.  281).  This,  however,  is  true  only  in  relation  to  the  ideal  world,  and  so  it  can  be  said: 
God  is  in  all  things,  and  God  is  all  things.  Out  of  God  there  is  nothing  but  nonentity. 
The  world  of  things,  in  so  far  as  these  appear  to  assert  their  independence  over  against 
God,  is  therefore  a  nonentity.  Whatever  is  deficient,  whatever  is  sensuous  in  its  nature, 
is  the  result  of  a  falling  off  from  essential  being,  a  privation:  all  creatures  are  pure 
nothing.  They  have  no  essence,  except  so  far  as  God  is  present  in  them.  Manifoldness 
exists  only  for  the  finite  intellect;  in  God  is  only  one  word,  but  to  the  human  understanding 
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thero  are  two :  God  and  creature  (p.  207).  Pure  thought  above  time  and  space  sees  all  things 
as  one,  and  in  this  sense,  but  not  when  viewed  with  reference  to  their  finite  determinate- 
ness  and  diversity,  all  things  are  in  Grod  (pp.  311,  322  seq.,  540)  and  have  true  being. — 
Rckhart  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  apparently  independent  existence  of  things.  This 
appearance,  he  says,  is  connected  with  the  genesis  and  existence  of  things  in  time  (pp.  117, 
466,  390,  589) ;  but  whence  the  possibility  of  being,  out  of  God  7  In  one  passage  (p.  497) 
Eckhart  accounts  for  the  plurality  of  concrete  existence  by  the  (all  of  man ;  but  evil  itself 
and  sin  are  left  unexplained.  Eckhart  is  aware  of  the  subjectivity  of  thought  (p.  434,  line 
36) ;  but  that  the  false  appearance  in  question  has  its  source  in  human  thought  and  is  only 
subjective,  is  not  his  opinion.  Not  till  a  much  later  epoch  was  Sckhart*s  specolatioa 
fartlier  developed  by  attempts  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  evil  and  to  demonstrate  the 
subjectivity  of  thought. 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  world  may  be  more  precisely  described  as  follows  :  God  is 
the  first  cause  of  the  world ;  in  things  God  has  externalized  his  innermost  essence.  Con- 
sequently he  could  never  know  himself  if  he  did  not  know  all  creatures.  If  God  were  to 
withdraw  what  belongs  to  him,  all  things  would  fall  back  into  their  original  nothingness. 
All  tilings  were  made  of  notliing,  but  the  Deity  is  infused  into  them.  Nothingness  is 
attached,  in  the  form  of  finiteness  and  difference,  to  all  that  is  created.  God  constrains  all 
creatures  to  strive  after  likeness  to  him.  God  is  in  all  things,  not  as  a  nature,  nor  in  a 
personal  form,  but  as  their  essence.  Tlius  God  is  in  all  places,  and  he  is  present  :n  every 
place  with  his  entire  essence.  Since  God  is  undivided,  all  things  and  all  localities  are 
places  where  God  is.  God  communicates  himself  to  all  things,  to  eadi  acoording  to  the 
measure  of  its  ability  to  receive  him.  God  is  in  all  things  as  their  intellig^le  princijde; 
but  by  as  much  as  he  is  in  all  things,  by  so  much  is  he  also  above  them.  No  creature  can 
come  in  contact  with  God.  In  so  far  as  God  is  in  things,  they  work  divinely  and  reveal  God, 
but  none  of  them  can  reveal  him  completely.  Created  things  are  a  way  leading  either  from 
God  or  to  him.  God  so  works  all  his  works  that  they  are  immanent  in  him.  The  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  have  wrought  their  own  images  in  all  creatures,  and  all  things 
desire  to  return  into  their  source.  This  return  is  the  end  of  all  motion  in  created  things. 
The  creature  strives  always  for  something  better;  the  aim  of  all  variation  of  form  is 
improvement  (pp.  333,  143).     Repose  in  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  rootk>n. 

ThQ  means  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  God  is  the  soul,  the  best  of  created  things. 
God  has  made  the  soul  like  himself,  and  has  communicated  to  it  his  entire  essence.  But 
that  which  exists  in  God  by  his  essence  does  not  thus  exist  in  the  soul,  but  is  a  gift  of 
grace.  The  soul  is  not  its  own  cause ;  while  it  is  on  efflux  from  the  divine  essence,  it  has 
not  retained  that  essence,  but  has  assumed  another  and  a  strange  one.  Hence  it  cannot 
resemble  God  in  the  form  of  its  activities,  but  as  God  moves  heaven  and  eartli,  so  the  soul 
vitalizes  the  body  and  imparts  to  it  all  its  activities.  At  the  same  time,  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  it  can  with  its  thoughts  be  elsewhere  than  in  tlie  body,  as  an  infinite 
nature  in  the  realm  of  finiteness  (p.  394  seq.).  All  things  were  created  for  tlic  souL  The 
reason,  beginning  witli  the  activity  of  the  senses,  has  power  to  take  witliin  its  survey  all 
creatures.  All  things  are  created  in  man.  In  the  human  reason  they  lose  their  finite 
limiUitions,  But  not  only  in  thought  does  man  ennoble  all  created  things,  but  also  by 
botlily  ossimilotion  in  eating  and  drinking.  Transformed  into  hiunan  nature,  every  crea- 
ture attains  to  eternity.  Every  creature  is  one  man,  whom  God  must  love  from  eternity : 
in  Christ  all  creatures  arc  one  man,  and  this  man  is  God.  The  soul  never  rests  till  it  comes 
into  God,  who  is  its  first  Form,  and  all  creatures  never  rest  till  they  pass  into  human  nature 
and  through  this  into  God,  their  first  Form  (pp.  152  seq.,  530).  Generation  and  growth 
end  universally  in   degeneration  (decay);   our  present  temporal  being  ends  in  eternal 
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decaj  (p.  497).  Thus  the  circle  of  the  eternal  process  is  run  through,  and  things  return  to 
their  center,  the  undeveloped,  undisclosed  Deitj.  It  is  the  fiovff^  irpdodoq  and  iirutrpn^  of 
Produs,  which  have  entered  bj  the  way  of  Pseudo-Dionjsius  into  £ckhart*8,  as  previously 
into  Erigena*s  speculation  (cf.  above,  pp.  257,  350,  and  358  seq.). 

»  IT.  With  the  conception  of  the  return  of  all  things  through  the  soul  to  God,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Ethics  is  griven  to  Eckhart.  Morality  is  for  him  this  restoration  of  the  soul  and 
with  it  of  all  things  into  the  Absolute.  The  condition  of  this  restoration  is  death  to  self 
t.  e.,  the  abolition  of  creatureship ;  its  end  is  the  union  of  man  with  Gcd.  It  is  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Ethics  that  Eckhart  rendered  important  service.  His  speculation  pene- 
trates, still  more  deeply  than  the  rationalism  of  Abelard,  mto  the  very  substance  of 
morality. 

In  order  to  bring  back  the  soul  to  God,  man  is  required  to  strip  off  all  tliat  pertains  to 
the  creature,  and  first  of  all  in  eognition.  The  soul  is  divided  into  faculties ;  each  has  its 
particular  office,  but  the  soul  itself  is  only  made  so  much  the  weaker  for  this  division. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  the  soul  should  gather  itself  together  and  pass  from  a  divided  life 
to  a  life  of  unity.  God  is  not  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  from  one  thing  to  another,  as 
we  are.  We  must  become  as  he  is,  and  in  an  instant  know  all  things  in  one  image  (pp.  13 
seq.,  264).  If  thou  wilt  know  God  divinely,  thy  knowledge  must  be  changed  to  igno- 
rance, to  oblivion  of  thyself  and  of  all  creatures.  This  ignorance  is  synonymous  with 
unlimited  capacity  for  receiving.  Thus  all  things  become  God  for  thee,  for  in  them  all 
thou  thinkest  and  wiliest  nothing  but  God  alone.  This  is  a  state  of  passivity.  God 
needs  only  that  man  should  g^ve  him  a  quiet  heart.  God  will  accomplish  this  work  him- 
self; let  man  only  follow  and  not  resist.  Not  the  reason  alone,  but  the  will  also,  must 
transcend  itself.  Man  must  be  silent,  that  God  nuiy  speak.  We  must  be  passive,  that 
God  may  work.  The  powers  of  the  soul,  which  before  were  bound  and  imprisoned,  must 
become  unemployed  and  free.  Man  must  thus  let  go,  must  g^ve  up  his  proper  selfhood.  Give 
up  thine  individuality  and  comprehend  thyself  in  thine  unmixed  human  nature,  as  thou  art 
in  God :  thus  God  enters  into  thee.  Couldst  thou  annihilate  thyself  for  an  instant,  thou 
wouldst  possess  all  that  God  is  in  himself.  Individuality  is  mere  accident,  a  nothing ;  put 
off  this  nothing,  and  all  creatures  are  one.  The  One,  tluit  remains,  is  the  Son,  whom  the 
Father  begets  (p.  620).  All  the  love  of  this  world  is  built  on  self-love ;  hadst  thou  given  up 
this,  then  thou  hadst  given  up  all  the  world.  The  man  who  will  see  God  must  become 
dead  to  himself  and  be  buried  in  God,  in  the  unrevealed  and  solitary  Deity,  in  order  again 
to  become  that  which  he  was  when  he  as  yet  was  not.  This  state  is  called  decease^  a 
freedom  from  all  passions,  from  one*s  self,  and  even  fh>m  God.  The  highest  point  is 
reached  when  man,  for  Gknl's  sake,  relinquishes  God  himself.  This  implies  complete  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  joy  in  all  sufferings,  though  they  were  the  suffering^  of  hell,  joy  in 
the  vision  of  God,  as  also  in  his  absence.  The  "  deceased  "  man  loves  no  particular  good, 
but  goodness  for  g^oodness*  sake ;  he  does  not  comprehend  God,  in  so  far  as  God  is  good 
aud  just,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  pure  substance.  He  has  absolutely  no  will ;  he  lias 
entered  completely  into  the  will  of  God.  Everything  which  comes  between  Gk>d  and  the 
soul  must  be  removed;  the  end  is  not  likeness,  but  unity.  The  soul,  in  being  thus 
absorbed  in  God,  enters  at  the  same  time  into  and  dwells  in  the  soul's  most  proper  essence, 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  soul,  where  the  soul  must  be  robbed  of  itself  and  be  God  with  God 
— mto  that  negation  of  all  determination  in  which  the  soul  has  eternally  hovered  without 
truly  possessing  itself  (p.  510).  The  highest  degree  of  *' decease"  is  called  poverty.  A 
poor  man  is  he  who  knows  nothing,  wills  nothing,  and  has  nothing.  So  long  as  roan  still 
has  the  will  to  l\ilflll  God's  will,  or  desires  God  or  eternity  or  any  definite  object,  he  is  not 
jet  truly  poor,  t.  «.,  not  yet  truly  perfect  (p.  280  seq.). 
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KI  amiotbesuteof '«deeeMe,*'GodMBeBfiirtiiliiiSoiiiBBe.  Tbe 
of  nuu  is  the  birth  of  God  in  the  aoiiL  All  aioral  adkni  is  iioCbiB|^  other  Umb  this  bnag* 
iDg  forth  of  the  800  hf  the  Fsther.  (This  kognage  is  found  also  in  the  E{Mtle  to  I>kif> 
netos,  see  abore,  p.  280.)  The  birth  of  God  in  tbe  soul  takes  plaee  in  tbe  same  waj  as 
the  eieroal  birth  of  the  Word,  abore  timo  and  s|»oe.  In  this  work  aH  mat  are  oike  Sod, 
different  in  respect  of  botfilj  birth,  but  in  the  eternal  birth  one,  a  sole  rmanatinn  froo 
tlie  eternal  Word  (pu  157).  At  the  same  timo  it  is  I  who  bring  forth  the  Son  in  mj  mord 
action.  God  hss  begoOen  me  from  elemitj,  that  I  maj  be  Father  and  beget  him  who 
begat  me.  God*s  Son  is  the  soaFs  son.  God  and  the  aoul  hare  one  Son,  nameij,  God. 
This  birth  of  God  in  the  soul  is  inerersiMe.  He  in  whom  the  Son  is  onoe  begotten  can 
nerer  fall  again.    It  were  a  mortal  sin  and  beresj  to  beUere  otherwise  (pp.  %it  and  10)l 

From  this  principle  are  deduced  the  Tarioos  doctrines  of  Ethics^  Tirtnoos  netka  is 
jmrpatekMB  a£tUm.  Hoi  eren  the  kingdom  of  hesTcn,  sahratioB,  and  eternal  file  are  legiti- 
mate objects  of  the  moral  wiH  As  God  is  free  from  all  finite  ends,  so  also  is  the  righteous 
.m^n.  Desire  nothing,  thus  wilt  thou  obtain  God  and  in  him  all  things^  Work  fijr  the  sake 
,iiif  working,  lore  for  lore's  sake ;  if  heayen  and  hell  did  not  exist,  thou  shonMst  jei  lofe 
God  for  the  sake  of  his  goodness.  Still  mote:  thou  shslt  not  lore  eren  God  because  be  it 
righteousness  or  because  of  any  qualitj  in  him,  but  only  in  Tiew  of  his  likeness  to  i»itM»if 
All  that  is  contingent  must  be  laid  aside,  including  therefore  rirtue,  in  so  fiu*  as  it  is  a 
particular  mode  of  action.  Yirtuo  must  be  a  condition,  my  gwewlkri  comditiom;  I  must  be 
buiH  up  and  built  o?er  into  righteousness.  No  one  lores  Tirtoe  ezoept  hnn  who  is  Tirtoe 
itself  All  virtues  should  become  in  mo  neoessitiesi  being  performed  onoonsciooslj. 
Morality  consists  not  in  doing,  but  in  being.  Worin  do  not  sanctifj  na,  we  are  to 
sanctify  works.  The  moral  man  is  not  like  a  pupil,  who  learns  to  write  by  practice, 
givmg  attention  to  every  letter,  but  like  the  ready  writer,  who,  without  attentkm,  uncon- 
sciously exercises,  perfectly  and  without  labor,  the  art  whidi  has  become  to  him  a 
second  nature  (pp.  524,  546,  549,  571).  All  virtues  are  one  virtue.  He  who  practices  one 
virtue  more  than  another  is  not  morsL  Love  is  the  principle  of  all  virtues.  Love  strives 
after  the  good.  It  is  nothing  other  than  God  himself.  Next  to  love  comes  humihty,  whkfa 
oonsists  in  ascribing  all  good,  not  to  one's  self;  bat  to  Gol — The  beauty  of  the  soul  is,  that 
it  be  well-ordered  (of.  PIoUdus'  doctrine,  above,  g  68,  p.  250).  The  lowest  faculties  of  the 
soul  must  be  subordinatod  to  the  highest,  and  tbe  highest  to  God :  the  external  senses  most 
be  subordinated  to  the  internal  senses,  the  latter  to  the  understanding,  the  understanding 
to  the  reason,  the  reason  to  the  will,  and  the  will  to  unity,  so  that  the  soul  may  be  **  de> 
ceased  "  and  nothing  but  God  may  enter  into  it 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  Eckhart  places  a  very  low  estimate  on  external  works, 
such  as  fastings,  vigils,  and  mortifications.  The  idea  that  salvation  depends  on  them  is 
declared  to  be  a  suggestion  of  the  devil  (p.  633).  They  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  to  salvation,  if  one  depends  on  them.  They  are  appointed  to  prepare  the  spirit  to  turn 
back  into  itself  and  into  God,  and  to  draw  it  away  from  earthly  things ;  but  lay  on  the  spirit 
the  curb  of  love,  and  thou  wilt  reach  the  goal  far  better  (p.  29).  No  work  is  done  for  its 
own  sake ;  in  itself  a  work  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  only  the  spirit,  from  which  the  work 
proceeds,  deserves  these  predicates.  Nothing  has  life,  except  that  which  originates  its 
motion  from  within.  All  works,  therefore,  which  arise  from  an  external  motive  are  dead 
m  themselves.  The  wiil  alone  gives  value  to  works,  and  it  suffices  in  place  of  them.  Tbe 
will  IS  almighty ;  that  which  I  earnestly  will  I  have.  No  one  but  thyself  can  hinder  thee. 
The  true  working  is  a  purely  interior  working  of  the  spirit  on  itself,  tL  t,,  of  the  spirit  in 
God  or  upon  God's  motion.  Even  works  of  compassion,  done  for  God's  sake,  have  tbe 
same  disadvantage  which  belongs  to  all  external  aims  and  caress     Such  works  make  of  ths 
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soul,  not  a  free  daughter,  but  a  Benring-maid  (pp.  71,  363,  402,  453  aeq.).  The  imer  work 
is  infinite,  ond  takes  place  above  space  and  time;  none  can  hinder  it.  Grod  does  not 
demand  external  works,  that  depend  for  their  execution  on  space  and  time,  that  are  hmited, 
that  can  be  hindered  or  forced,  and  that  grow  wearisome  and  old  with  time  and  repetitioa 
Just  as  the  liberty  of  falling  can  be  taken  away  from  the  stone,  but  not  the  inclination  to 
fall,  so  with  the  inner  work  of  morality,  which  is  to  will  and  to  incline  toward  all  good  and 
to  strive  against  evil  (p.  434).  The  action  of  the  righteous  is  not  legality,  but  a  hfe  of  faith 
(p.  439).  The  true  inner  work  is  an  independent  rising  of  the  reason  to  €k)d,  not  through 
the  aid  of  definite  rational  conceptions,  but  in  simple  immediate  unity  with  God  (p.  43). 
So  also  true  prayer  is  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  essence.  The  prayer  of  the  lips  is 
only  an  outward  practice,  ordained  for  the  assembly.  True  prayer  is  voiceless,  a  working 
in  God  and  a  giving  up  of  ourselves  to  Gk)d's  working  in  us,  and  so  men  should  pray  with- 
out ceasing  in  all  times  and  places.  Thou  needest  not  to  tell  God  what  thou  hast  need  of; 
he  knows  it  all  beforehand.  Let  him  who  would  pray  aright  ask  for  nothing  but  God 
alone.  If  I  pray  for  anything,  I  pray  for  that  which  is  nothing.  He  who  prays  for  any- 
thing besides  God  prays  for  an  idoL  Hence  complete  resignation  to  God's  will  belongs  to 
prayer.  The  *' deceased"  man  does  not  pray;  for  every  prayer  is  for  some  definite  object, 
but  the  heart  of  the  "  deceased  *'  craves  nothing.  God  is  not  moved  by  our  prayers.  But 
God  has  foreseen  all  things  from  eternity,  including,  therefore,  our  prayers,  and  he  has  f^xan 
eternity  granted  or  refused  them  (pp.  240,  352  seq.,  487,  610). 

There  are  no  degrees  in  virtue.  Those  who  are  increasing  in  it  are  as  yet  not  moral  at 
all  (pp.  80,  140).  Complete  sanctification  is  attainable.  Man  can  surpass  all  the  saints  in 
heaven  and  even  the  cngels.  Even  in  his  present  body  he  can  arrive  at  the  state  in  which 
St  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin  (p.  460).  Then  light  streams  through  the  body  itself,  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  harmoniously  ordered,  and  the  entire  outward  man  becomes  an 
obedient  servant  of  the  sanctified  will.  Then  man  does  not  need  God,  for  he  has  God.  His 
blessedness  and  Gk)d's  blessedness  are  one. 

Eckhart  avoids  with  great  discreetness  the  quietistio  and  antinomian  consequences  that 
seem  to  follow  from  such  conceptions  as  his,  and  which  in  the  contemporaneous  fanaticism 
of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Amalrich  of  Bona, 
appeared  in  such  glaring  colors.  A  state  of  transcendent  umon  with  €M  by  no  means 
hinders  a  temporal  and  rational  occupation  with  empirical  things.  The  freedom  from  law 
and  from  all  activity,  which  is  above  described,  belongs,  according  to  Eckhort,  only  to  the 
'* little  spark,"  but  not  to  the  faculties  of  the  souL  Only  the  *'  little  spark"  of  the  soul  is 
to  be  at  all  times  with  God  and  united  with  God,  but  thereby  are  desire,  action,  and  feeling, 
all  to  be  determined  (pp.  22,  385,  161,  514).  Man  cannot  continue  without  interruption  in 
that  highest  state  termed  above  ** poverty; "  otherwise  all  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  would  cease.  God  is  not  a  destroyer  of  nature ;  he  completes  it,  and  enters  with  his 
grace  where  nature  achieves  her  highest  works  (pp.  18,  78).  In  this  life  no  man  can  or 
ought  to  become  free  fVom  passions,  provided  only  that  the  excitement  of  the  lower  instincts 
be  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  reason,  and  that  nothing  strange  or  unfitting  (hall  penetrate 
into  the  highest  part  of  the  soul  (pp  52  seq.,  489,  666-668).  No  contemplation  without 
working;  mere  contemplation  were  selfishness.  The  still  work  of  reason  is  not  prejudiced 
by  external  activity  with  the  numerous  faculties  and  conditions  therein  involved.  That 
wluch  the  reason  comprehends  as  One  and  out  of  time,  the  faculties  translate  hito  temporal 
and  spatial  definiteness.  If  a  man  were  in  an  ecstasy,  like  St.  Paul  and  knew  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  need  of  a  httle  pottage,  it  were  better  that  he  should  leave  his  ecstasy  and 
minister  to  the  needy  (pp.  18-21,  330,  554,  607).  So  far  is  it  ttom  being  true  that  works  * 
oease  when  sanctification  is  attamed,  that  it  is  not  untU  after  ODe*s  sanctificatioo  that  right 
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actiTitj,  love  to  all  creatures,  and  most  of  all  to  oiie*s  enemies,  and  peace  with  all,  begm. 
Ecstasies  are  soon  over,  but  union  wiih  God  becomes  an  abiding  possessian  of  the  soul, 
even  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  soul^s  outward  aciivitj,  that  union  seems  to  bo  withdrawn. 
The  outward  works  of  mercj  are  indeed  not  done  on  their  own  account;  thej  have  an  end 
where  there  is  no  sorrow  nor  poverty,  in  eternity,  while  the  discipline  of  the  inner  maiv 
from  which  they  arise,  begins  here  and  endures  etemallj  (p.  329  seq.).  A  man  can  relin- 
quish himseK  and  stiU — ^and  then  only  with  full  right — ^retain  temporal  goods.  He  can 
ecgoy  all  things ;  no  natural  sensation  is  unworthy  of  him.  We  should  destroy  no  smaller 
good  in  us,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  one,  nor  should  we  give  up  any  mode  of  activity 
that  is  of  limited  goodness  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good ;  but  we  should  comiH>ebend  every 
good  m  its  highest  sense,  for  no  good  conflicts  with  anotlier  (pp.  427,  473,  492,  645,  573). 
Only  the  principle  is  important;  from  the  right  principle  flow  ri^t  actions  as  a  matter  of 
course  (p.  179).  Many  people  say :  If  I  have  God  and  his  love,  I  can  do  what  I  wiU.  They 
must  be  careful  rightly  to  understand  the  case.  So  long  as  thou  hast  power  to  do  anything 
which  is  ag^ainst  God's  will,  thou  hast  not  God's  love  (p.  232).  I>o  that  to  which  thou 
feelest  thyself  most  impelled  by  God.  That  which  is  one  Inan's  life  is  often  another's  death. 
All  men  are  by  no  means  required  by  God  to  follow  the  same  way.  Qod  has  not  made  man's 
salvation  dependent  on  a  particular  form  of  activity.  If  thou  findest  that  the  nearest  way 
for  thee  to  God  consists  not  in  many  works  and  outward  labors  and  deprivatiooa — ^whidi 
are  not  of  great  importance  unless  one  feels  himself  peculiarly  moved  toward  them  and  has 
power  to  do  and  undergo  them  without  confusion  in  his  inward  life— if^  thim,  thon  findest 
this  not  in  thee,  be  entirely  at  peace  and  care  but  little  for  it  Also  follow  Christ  ^lirit- 
ually.  Wouldst  thou  fast  forty  days  because  Christ  did  so  ?  Nay,  follow  him  only  in  this, 
that  thou  perceivest  to  what  he  draws  thee  most,  and  then  practice  renunciation.  That 
were  a  weak  inward  life  which  should  depend  on  its  outward  garb ;  the  inner  must  deter- 
mine the  outer.  Therefore  those  may  with  perfect  right  eat  who  would  be  quite  as  ready 
to  fast  Torment  not  thyself;  if  God  lays  sufierings  on  thee,  bear  them.  If  he  gives  thee 
honor  and  fortune,  bear  them  with  no  less  readiness.  One  man  cannot  do  all  things ;  he 
must  do  some  one  thing ;  but  in  this  one  he  can  comprehend  all  things.  If  the  obstade  is 
not  in  thee,  thou  canst  as  well  have  God  present  with  thee  by  the  flre  or  in  tho  stall  as  in 
devout  prayer.  Be  not  satisfled  with  a  God  whom  thou  only  conceivest  in  thou^t  If 
thought  perishes,  po  perishes  thy  Grod.  Thou  mayst  by  faith  arrive  at  the  state  in  which 
thou  shalt  have  God  essentially  dwelling  in  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  God  and  God  in 
thee  (pp.  543-578). 

V.  Since  God  accomplishes  tho  process  of  his  own  redintegration  from  a  state  of  self- 
alienation  by  means  of  tho  soul,  it  follows  that  God  needs  the  souL  lie  lies  constantly  in 
wait  for  us,  that  be  may  draw  us  into  himself.  For  this  end  ho  works  all  his  works.  God 
can  as  little  do  without  us  as  we  without  him.  This  eternal  process  in  Grod  is  his  grace. 
God's  grace  works  supematurally  and  in  a  manner  that  transcends  reason ;  it  is  unmerited, 
eternally  predestinated,  but  does  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  wilL  Nature  makes  no  leaps ; 
she  oommenecs  with  the  least,  and  works  steadily  forward  till  she  reaches  the  highest 
God's  action  does  not  conflict  with  man's  free-wilL  The  work  of  grace  is  nothing  else  than 
a  revelation  of  God,  a  revelation  of  himself  for  himself  in  the  soul  (p.  678).  Grace  begins 
with  tho  conversion  of  the  will,  which  conversion  is  at  cmce  a  new  creation  out  of  nothing. 
It  effects  in  man,  not  a  course  of  action,  but  a  condition,  an  indwelling  of  the  soul  in  God. — 
Concerning  the  relation  of  grace  to  free  will,  £ckhart  expresses  himself  in  an  uncertain 
manner. 

By  grace  man  regains  the  complete  union  with  God,  which  he  had  originally.  The  soul, 
like  all  things,  pre-existed  in  God.     Then  I  was  in  God,  not  as  this  individual  man,  but  as 
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God,  free  and  unooDditioned  like  him.  Then  there  were  no  real  differences  in  God.  Im- 
manent in  the  divine  essence,  I  created  the  worid  and  myselfl  Bj  mj  emanation  from  him 
into  individual  existence  I  gave  God  his  divine  nature  (his  Godship),  and  do  give  it  him 
oonstontlj ;  for  I  give  him  that  possibility  of  communicating  himself  which  constitutes  his 
essence.  God  can  onlj  imderstand  himself  through  the  human  soul ;  in  so  far  as  I  am 
immanent  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  he  works  all  his  works  through  me,  and  whatever  is 
an  object  of  the  divine  understanding,  that  am  I  (pp.  581-683,  614^  281-284).  If  I  return 
out  of  mj  finite  form  of  existence  into  God,  I  receive  an  impulse  that  bears  me  above  the 
angels  and  makes  me  one  with  C^od.  Then  I  am  again  what  I  was ;  I  neither  increase  nor 
decrease,  but  remain  an  immovable  cause,  that  moves  all  things.  This  breaking  through 
and  out  from  the  limitations  of  creatureship  is  the  end  of  all  existence  and  of  all  change. 
God  became  man  that  I  might  beoome  God.  I  become  one  bodj  with  Christ  and  one  spirit 
with  God.  I  comprehend  myself  no  otherwise  than  as  a  son  of  (jk>d,  and  draw  all  things 
after  me  into  the  uncreated  good  (pp.  511,  584).  But  the  soul  is  nevertheless  not  anni- 
hilated in  God.  There  remains  a  little  point  in  which  the  soul  continues  to  show  itself  a 
creature,  in  distinction  from  the  Deity,  namely,  in  this:  that  it  is  unable  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  the  Godhead.  Complete  annihUation  of  the  soul  in  Qod  is  not  its  highest  end.  We 
become  God  by  grace,  as  Qod  is  God  by  nature.  This  state  is  also  called  a  deification  of 
man  (the  deoxr/c  of  Dionysius  and  Maximus— see  above,  p.  352 — and  of  Erigena,  see  above, 
pp.  358,  362  seq.),  and  not  only  is  the  soul  affected  by  this  change,  but  the  body  also 
beoomes  transfigured,  freed  flrom  the  senses  (pp.  128,  185,  303,  377,  465,  523,  633,  662). 

The  relation  of  evil  to  the  absolute  process  is  not  clearly  explained  by  Eckhart  It  was 
impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise,  since  Eckhart,  like  his  predecessors,  conceded  to 
evil  only  the  character  of  privation.  As  denoting  a  necessary  stadium  in  the  return  of  the 
soul  into  God,  evil  is  sometimes  represented  by  Eckhart  as  a  pert  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
universe,  as  a  calamity  decreed  by  God.  All  things,  sin  included,  work  together  for  good 
for  those  that  are  good  (p.  556).  Gk)d  ordains  sin  for  man  and  for  those,  most  of  all,  whom 
he  has  chof^n  for  great  things.  For  this,  also,  man  should  be  thankful  He  should  not 
wish  that  he  had  not  sinned.  By  sin  man  is  humiliated,  and  by  forgiveness  he  is  all  the 
more  intimately  united  to  Grod.  Nor  should  he  wish  that  there  might  be  no  temptation  to 
sin,  for  then  the  merit  of  combat  and  virtue  itself  would  no  longer  be  possible  (pp.  426, 
662,  657).  Regarded  from  a  higher  stand-point,  evil  is  not  evil,  but  only  a  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  eternal  end  of  the  world  (pp.  Ill,  327,  559).  Qod  could  do  no  greater 
harm  to  the  sinner  than  to  permit  or  predestine  him  to  be  sinful  and  then  not  send  upon  him 
Buffering  sufficiently  great  to  break  his  wicked  will  (p.  277).  Qod  is  not  angry  at  sin,  as 
though  in  it  he  had  received  an  affront,  but  at  the  loss  of  our  happiness,  i.  e.,  he  is  angpy 
only  at  the  thwarting  of  his  plan  in  regard  to  us  (p.  54).  To  the  permanent  essence  of  the 
spirit  sin  is  external  only.  Even  after  the  conmiission  of  mortal  sins  the  spirit  retains  in 
its  essence  its  likeness  to  Gkxi ;  even  then  good  works  may  arise  fVom  the  eternal  basis  of 
the  soul,  the  fruit  of  which  remains  in  the  spirit  and,  if  the  latter  is  received  to  grace, 
redound  to  its  furtherance  (pp.  71-74,  218). — ^Yet  Eckhart  also  teaches  the  Church  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  Adam's  fall  really  disturbed  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  and  not  only 
brought  disorder  into  the  nature  of  man,  which  was  before  fVee  from  all  weakness  and 
moraUy  perfect,  and  rendered  man  mortal,  but  also  introduced  confusion  into  all  external 
nature  (pp.  368,  497,  658),  and  sin  has  since  become  the  nature  of  all  (pp.  370,  433,  529, 
line  26). 

Eckhart  distinguishes  between  and  teaches  both  an  eternal  and  a  temporal  incarnation, 
and  makes  abundant  exertions  to  render  the  latter  conceivable.  He  first  discriminates  care- 
fully in  Christ  between  the  man  and  the  Qod,  and  then  teaches  that  these  elements  were 
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united  in  one  person.  Christ's  person  was  eternally  present  in  God  as  the  second  persco 
of  the  Trinity.  He  assumed  not  the  nature  of  a  particular  man,  but  humanity  itself,  whidi 
subsisted  as  an  idea  eternally  in  God.  Hence,  as  Eckhart  asserts  with  Maximus,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  Thomas,  Gk>d  would  have  become  man,  eyen  if  Adam  had  not  fallen.  Not  Adam, 
therefore,  but  Christ,  is  the  first  man  whom  God  created;  for  when  God  created  man,  it  was 
the  future  Christ  that  God  had  in  mind  (pp.  158,  250,  591).  Christ  was  bom  as  a  man  by 
a  miracle  at  a  definite  moment  of  time,  while  at  the  same  time  he  abides  eternally  in  God. 
His  body  was  derived  from  Mary,  his  spirit  was  created  by  Gk>d  out  of  nothing ;  to  the 
body  as  well  as  the  spirit  God  communicated  himself.  The  human  and  divine  natures  are 
united  in  Christ,  but  mediately  and  in  such  manner  that  each  continues  to  subsist  in  its 
peculiarity ;  his  person  is  the  common  substratum  and  bond  of  union  of  the  two  natures 
(pp.  674,  677).  Between  Christ  as  creature  and  the  eternal  Word  the  distinction  must  be 
carefully  maintained.  Christ^s  soul  was  in  itself  a  creature :  divinity  was  conmiunicated  to 
him  in  a  supernatural  manner  after  his  creation.  After  Adam's  fall  it  was  necessary  that 
all  creatures  should  labor  to  bring  forth  a  man  who  should  restore  them  to  their  original 
glory  (p.  497).  By  nature  Christ's  soul  was  like  that  of  any  other  man ;  by  moral  exertion 
Christ  raised  himself  into  the  immediate  vicinage  of  Gk)d,  as  I  also  can  do  through  him 
(p.  397).  His  soul  is  the  wisest  that  ever  existed.  It  turned  in  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  therefore  God  endowed  it  with  divine  attributes.  Christ's  created  soul  never 
completely  fathomed  the  Deity.  In  his  youth  he  was  simple  and  unknowing,  like  any  other 
child ;  during  all  his  life  on  earth  his  unity  with  God  was  withdrawn,  so  that  he  had  not  the 
full  intuition  of  the  divine  nature.  In  heaven  the  soul  of  Christ  still  remains  a  creature  and 
is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  creatureship  (pp.  535,  674).  But  the  unequalled  degree  of 
moral  elevation  in  him  was  duo  to  an  unparalleled  working  of  divine  grace.  When  Christ 
was  created  his  body  and  soul  were  united  in  one  moment  with  the  eternal  Word.  In  his 
deepest  sufferings  he  rem^od  united  with  the  highest  good  in  the  highest  faculty  of  his 
soul  But  his  body  was  mortal,  and  in  his  senses,  his  body,  and  his  under8tanding,*be  was 
subject  to  suffering.  His  union  with  God  was  so  powerful  that  ho  could  never  for  an 
instant  turn  away  from  God,  and  the  origin  and  end  of  all  his  actions  was  to  be  found  in 
his  own  essence — they  were  free,  unconditioned,  and  emptied  of  all  finite  ends  (pp.  292, 
293,  583).  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  signifies  his  exaltation  above 
time  into  the  rest  of  Deity,  to  which  also  those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  shall  attain  (p.  1 16 
seq.).  Thus  Christ  is  our  pattern.  If  wo  can,  like  him,  become  not  one  man,  but  humanity. 
we  shall  receive  by  grace  all  that  Christ  had  by  nature. — Of  the  theory  of  satisfaction 
slight  traces  only  are  found  in  Eckhart,  and  these  only  such  as  were  suggested  by  linguistic 
usage.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  by  his  moral  merit.  Through  God's  assumption  of  the 
human  nature,  the  latter  has  been  ennobled,  and  I  attain  this  nobility  in  so  far  as  I  am  i& 
Christ  and  realize  in  myself  the  idea  of  humanity  (pp.  64,  65).  Christ  has  proved  to  us  the 
blessedness  of  suffering ;  redemption  through  his  blood  is  with  Eckhart  only  another  ex- 
prossion  for  the  sanctifying,  typical  power  of  his  sufferings  (pp.  452, 1 84).  By  his  perfect  per- 
formance of  duty  ho  earned  a  reward,  in  which  we  all  participate,  so  far  as  we  are  one  with 
him  (p.  644).  Hence  his  mortal  body  deserves  no  worship ;  every  moral  soul  is  nobler  than 
it  (p.  397).  The  consideration  of  Christ's  appearance  as  a  man  is  but  a  preliminary  step : 
even  to  the  disciples  Christ's  bodily  presence  was  a  hindrance.  We  must  follow  and  Fcek 
after  the  humanity  of  Christ  till  we  apprehend  his  deity.  Thinking  much  of  the  man  Jesn^ 
of  his  bodily  appearance  and  his  suffering,  is  viewed  by  Eckhart  as  the  source  of  a  false 
emotion  and  a  sentimental  devotion  without  moral  power  and  clear  knowledge  (ppt  241, 
247.  636,  658).  Mary  is  blessed,  not  because  she  bore  Christ  bodUy,  but  because  she  bore 
him  spiritually,  and  in  this  every  one  can  become  Uke  her  (pp.  285,  345-347).     In  a  Fimil&r 
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manner  Eckhart  judges  concerning  the  sacraments,  even  when  he  is  insisting  most  <3tronglj 
OQ  the  orthodox  doctrine.  The  Eucharist  may  indeed  be  the  greatest  gift  of  Gk>d  to 
humanity ;  still,  it  is  greater  blessedness  to  have  Ood  spiritually  bom  in  us  than  to  b« 
united  corporeally  with  Christ  For  him  who  should  be  spiritually  well  prepared  for  it 
every  meal  would  become  a  sacrament  Sacrament  means  sign.  He  who  adheres  con- 
stantly to  the  sign  alone  comes  not  to  the  inward  truth  to  which  the  sign  merely  points 
(pp.  568,  239,  396,  593). — Until  death  it  is  possible  to  advance  in  sanctiflcation,  but  not 
afterward.  The  stAte  in  which  one  is  at  his  death  remains  his  state  forever  (p.  639). 
Hell  is  a  condition;  it  is  existing  in  nothingness,  in  alienation  from  God.  For  those 
who  are  converted  shortly  before  dying  a  purgatory  of  temporary  duration  is  given. 
At  the  judgmentrday  it  is  not  God  that  pronounces  judgment,  but  man  who  passes 
sentence  upon  himself;  as  he  then  appears  in  his  essence,  so  shall  he  remain  eternally. 
At  the  resurrection  the  body  receives  and  shares  the  essence  of  the  soul;  that  which 
is  raised  is  not  the  material  body  itself,  but  the  ideal  principle  of  the  body  (pp.  470- 
472,  522). 

Eckliart*s  doctrine  is  an  interpretation  and  in  part  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  dogmas,  resting  on  a  bold  metaphysical  fundamental  conception,  the  idea  of  the 
equality  in  essence  of  the  soul  with  God.  In  his  independent  attitude  with  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  Eckhart  was  a  forerunner  of  modem  science.  If  later  thinkers,  on 
grounds  of  pure  rational  science  alone,  have  striven  against  an  agreement  of  philosophy 
with  Christianity,  Eckhart,  setting  out  with  what  ho  believed  to  be  a  conception  held  by  the 
Church,  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  reason.  The  type  of  his 
character  and  teaching  was  derived  from  the  innermost  essence  of  the  German  national 
character,  and  in  Germany  the  impulses  which  his  doctrines  gave  to  thought  have  never 
ceased  to  be  operative,  even  when  his  name  has  been  almost  forgotten.  Eckhart  wished 
to  edify,  but  by  means  of  clear  knowledge.  With  him  the  dogmatic  lost  its  specific  form, 
the  historical  its  essential  meaning;  the  motives  of  his  doctrine,  although  dominated  by  a 
high  ethical  consciousness  and  a  corresponding  endeavor,  were  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature,  notwitlistanding  that  the  scientific  form  was  relatively  wanting.  Eckhart  does  not 
linger  at  the  stages  in  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  like  the  representatives  of  Romanic 
Mysticism,  but  expends  his  force  in  the  exposition  of  that  which  truly  is,  and  of  true 
knowledge.  Thus  lie  socks  to  separate  the  pure. idea  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  predecessors  from  all  its  integuments,  as  also  to  comprehend  the  doc- 
trines of  the  heretics  in  that  aspect  in  wliich  they  are  relatively  justified.  The  mystical 
elements  in  Eckhart  are  his  conception  of  the  highest  activity  of  the  reason  as  immediate 
intellectual  intuition,  his  denial  of  the  being  of  all  finite  things,  his  demand  that  the  indi- 
vidual self  should  be  given  up,  and  his  doctrine  of  complete  union  with  God  as  the  supreme 
end  of  roan.  But  his  mystknsm  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling  as  of  thought,  and  this 
gives  him  that  coolness  and  clearness  which  he  seldom  disowns.  He  does  not  shun  the 
most  extreme  consequences ;  the  paradoxical  is  rather  sought  than  avoided,  and  the  ever- 
enchaining,  often  fascinating,  form  of  expression  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  its  kind.  In 
order  to  render  it  impressive  and  to  make  more  manifest  the  contrast  between  the  view 
presented  and  the  more  superficial  view  ordinarily  taken.  For  this  reason  the  expression 
is  often  more  paradoxical  than  the  thought,  and  Eckhart  is  careful  to  add  the  necessary 
restrictions.  In  many  points  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  approaches  exceedmgly  near 
to  that  taught  by  Eckhart;  but  his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  Church  and  its  doctrmes 
docs  not  permit  him  to  strike  out  so  far  beyond  all  statutory  limits  into  the  pure  ground 
of  the  relipous  consciousness.  In  so  far  the  doctrine  of  Kckliart  is  a  spiritualized  Thomipm. 
The  Romanic  Thomas  became  the  highest  scientific  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  whde 
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the  doctrine  of  Eckhart,  the  Gennan,  prepued  the  waj  through  its  ethics  for  the  Befor. 
matioii,  and  throu^  its  metaphysics  for  lat«>  German  speculation. 

The  mjstical  school,  whidi  arose  from  Edchart's  teadiing,  was  dirided  Into  a  heretic»i 
and  a  Church  party.    The  former,  called  the  *'  false  free  spirits,^  farored  a  wild  and  in  iu 
consequences  immoral  pantheism,  while  the  latter  sought  to  combine  Eckhart*s  doctrine  in 
a  modified  form  with  personal  piety.    There  followed  a  popular  commotion,  which  aflected 
large  portions  of  the  German  people.    Ancient  heresies  found  a  support  in  the  doctrines 
of  Bckhart.    On  the  other  hand,  the  widespread,  retired  community  of  the  Ik-iends  cf  Gci 
(the  name  indicates  the  opposite  of  slaves  of  the  lawX  whose  peculiarity  consisted  in  an 
extravagant  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  God,  also  found  their  diiefs  mostly  among  the  dis- 
dplee  of  Eckhart.    The  most  important  of  Eddiart's  inmiediate  disciplee  were  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Johannes  Tauler  of  Strasburg  (1300-1361)— who  combined,  in  his  sermons 
and  in  his  opuscule  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Poverty  of  Christ,  impressive  and  morally 
edifying  exhortation  with  the  repetition  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  Eckhart,  and  Heir- 
rich  Suso,  of  Constance  (130O-1365X  the  Minnesinger  of  the  love  of  God,  with  whom  \h^ 
pious  effusions  of  an  extravagant  fancy  entered  into  singular  union  with  Eckhart's  abstract 
speculations.    Also  the  treatise  from  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  which 
was  discovered  by  Luther,  and  whidi,  published  under  the  title  of  "  A  German  Theology,'^ 
produced  so  great  effects,  is  a  substantiaUy  faithful  reproduction  of  the  fundamental  ides4 
of  Eckhart,  although  in  parts  the  point  of  the  original  expression  is  blunted  offl     Though 
incited  by  the  doctrines  of  Edchart,  John  Rusbroek  (1293-1381),  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Grunthal,  near  Brussels,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Romanic  Mysticism,  and  taught, 
without  going  very  deeply  into  ontological  speculations,  that  the  way  to  God  was  through 
contemplation.    Yet  he  also  became  suspected,  by  (Hiancellor  Gerson,  of  pantheism  and 
of  deifying  the  souL    None  of  the  men  named  developed  farther  the  doctrine  of  Eckhart 
in  scientific  form.    With  them  the  purely  theoretical  interest  was  inferior  to  the  religioot 
and  ethical  and  practical :  all  of  them  fought  against  the  wild  outgrowths  from  Eckhart's 
conceptions.    They  sought  in  particular  to  indicate  more  exactly  the  distinction  between 
God  and  his  creatures ;  they  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  not  as  a  union  of 
essence,  but  as  one  of  will  and  of  vision,  and  conceived  faith  more  as  a  subjection  of  the 
understanding  to  authority,  although  unable  to  break  loose  themselves  from  Eckhart's 
conception.     Tauler  and  the  "  Grerman  Theology  "  were  most  instrumental  in  perpetuating 
Eckhart's  speculation,  while  the  ban  of  the  Church  rested  with  all  its  weight  on  Eck- 
hart's memory  and  works. 

Later  Mysticism,  as  it  was  developed  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (founded 
by  the  friend  of  Rusbroek,  Gerhard  Groot,  died  1384X  and  especially  by  Thomas  Hamer- 
ken  of  Kempen  (died  1471,  "Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ"),  and  as,  inspired  from  this  source, 
it  became  in  Johann  WesscFs  writings  (died  1489)  a  system  of  reformed  theology,  bears  no 
longer  the  speculative  character  of  the  school  of  Eckhart. 
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